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No. I. 

DESCRIPTION OF A CARAVAN. 

FROM COLONEL CAMPBELL’s TRAVELS TO INDIA, PART 11. P. 40. 

“A CARAVAN, which is so often mentioned in the history and description of the 
East, and in all tlie tales and stories of those countries, is an assemblage of travellers, 
partly pilgrims, partly merchants, who collect together in order to consolidate a 
sufhcient force to protect them, in travelling through the hideous wilds and burning 
deserts over which they are constrained to pass, for commercial and other purposes ; 
those wilds being infested with Arabs, who make a profession of pillage, and rob in 
most formidable bodies, some almost as large as small armies. As the collection of 
such a number {to form a Caravan] requires time, and the embodying of them is 
a serious concern, it is concerted with great care ajid preparatioii, and is ftever attempted 
without permission of the Prince in whose dominions it is formed, and of those also 
through whose dominions it is to pass, expressed in writing. The exact number of 
men and carriages, mules, horses, and otjier beasts of buithen, are specified in the 
licence ; and the merchants to wliom the Caravan belongs, regulate and direct every 
thing appertaining to its^ government and police, during the journey, and appoint the 
various officers necessary for conducting it. 

“ Each Caravan has Four principal officers : 

“ The first, the Caravan Bachi, or Head of the Caravan ; 

“ The second, the Captain of the March ; 

“ The third, tlie Captain of the Stop, or Rest; — and, 

“ The fourth, the Captain of the Distribution. 

The first has the uncontroulable authority and command over all the others, 
and gives them his orders : the second is absolute during the march ; but his authority 
immediately ceases on the stopping, or encamping, of the Caravan, when the third 
assumes his share of the authority, and exerts it during the time of its remaining at 
rest : and the fourth orders the disposition of every part of the Caravan, in case of 
an attack or battle. This last officer has also, during the march, the inspection and 
direction of the distribution of provisions, which is conducted, under his management, 
by several inferior officers, who are obliged to give security to the master of the 
Part I. Edit. 4. B 
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Caravan ; each of them having the care of a certaia number of men, elephants, 
drornedaries, camels, & c. &c. which they undertake to conduct, and to himish with 
provisions, at their own risk, according to an agreement stipulated between them. 

“A FIFTH officer of the Caravan is, the pay-master, or treasurer, who has 
under him a great many clerks and interpreters, appointed to keep accurate Jourttals 
of all the material incidetits that may occur on the journey ; and it is by these journals, 
signed by the superior officers, that the owners of the Caravan judge whether they 
have been well or ill served, or conducted.” — Then the writer proceeds to say, 

“Another kind of officers are Mathematicians, without wnom no Caravan will 
presume to set out. There are commonly three of them attached to a Caravan of a 
large size ; and they perform the offices both of Quarter-master and Aides-de-Camp, 
leading the troops when the Caravan is attacked, and assigning the quarters Where 
the Caravan is appointed to encamp. There are no less than five distinct [kinds of) 
Caravans : first, the heavy Caravans, which are composed of elephants, dromedaries, 
camels, and horses ; secondly, the light Caravans, which have but few elephants ; 
thirdly, the common Caravans, where are none of those animals ; fourthly, the horse 
(^aravans, where are neither dromedaries nor camels ; and lastly, sea Caravans, 
consisting of vessels ; from whence you will observe, that the word Caravan is not 
confined to the land, but extends to the water also. 

“ The proportion observed in the Jieavy Caravan is as follows : — When there are five 
hundred elephants, they add a thousand dromedaries, and two thousand horses at 
the least : and the escort is composed of four thousand men on horseback. Two men 
are required for leading one elepiiant, five for three dromedaries, and seven for eleven 
camels. This multitude of servants, together with the officers and passengers, whose 
number is uncertain, serve to support the escort in case of a fight ; and render the 
Caravan more foimidable and secure The passengers are not absolutely obliged to 
fight; but, according to the laws and usages of the Caravans, if they refuse to do so, 
they are not entitled to any provisions whatever from the Caravan, even though they 
should agree to pay an extravagant price for them. 

“ The day of the Caravan setting out, being once fixed, is never altered or postponed; 
so that no disappointment can possibly ensue to any one. Even these powerful and 
well-armed bodies are way-laid and robbed by the Arabian princes, who keep spies 
in all parts to give notice when a Caravan sets out : sometimes they plunder them ; 
sometimes they make slaves of the whole convoy.” 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This account may assist greatly in illustrating the history of the Exodus. In order to 
a])ply it to that event, we must premise, that the manners of the East, because resulting 
from the nature and the peculiarities of the countries, have ever been so permanent, 
that what was anciently adopted into a custom, as appears by the earliest relations 
which have reached us, Is still conformed to, with scarcely any (if with any) variation. 

1. The officers ot a Caravan appear to be five : this may explain the nature and 
use of the word, which signifies //W, Exod. xiii. 18. chcmooshim) which has 

embarrassed commentators, ancient and modem. Our translation renders it harnessed, 
I. e. in arms : but puts in the margin. Jive in a rank. Others have the same difference : 
—the Lxx. hvltjvoi, girded, equipt ; sotheTargum: Aquila, tvwirXi<r/iavot, armed; so 
Symmachus,icaO<i>irXi(rg€voi : Vulgate, armati; Pagninus,acc*%c^i; andMontanus,^Ri»te^i. 
Mr. Hanner has some very ingenious thoughts on it ; and I had once acquiesced so far 
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in his ideas, as to think that they might be illustrated by a Print in Niebuhr, where 
four camels follow in a train, led by one man ; Mparen^ as the common mode of 
conducting them. Vide Fragment, No. ccxc. Now, if M^es had ordered that each 
man, instead of conducting four, should conduct five ; or, that the usual number of 
drivers necessf^ to conduct the cattle of four families, should conduct those of five 
it might have afforded a sense to this passage, although Mr. Harmer abandons it, as 
too difficult. But this word [chemooshiin] occurs where that sense is inapplicable, as 
Joshua i. 14, “ pass over before your brethren arwied;” chap. iv. 12, “ passed over 
armed r Judg. vii. 11, “ Gideon went down to the outside of the armed men.” It 
should appear, that the margin, which in the first and last of these places reads fire 
in a rank, errs; because we have no account of such a formation of any military body; 
and, in the case of Gideon, five in a rank, can never describe an advanced guard, or 
a corps-de-garde, or any other; but if we accept the idea of embodied under the five, 
that IS, the officers established by the ordinary laws and usages of encampments, of 
military service, and of Caravans, as conducted by fire chiefs, then every place where 
tlie word occurs, agrees to this sense of it. That the Israelites were armed generally, 
is incredible; because, 1. It would have been absolute folly in Phamoh to tnist them 
with arms, while under servitude ; 2. Nor could they, generally, have procured them 
subsequently ; 3. Nor could Pharaoh, with his forces, expect to subciue so great a 
multitude, just escaped into liberty, &c. had they been armed to the extent some have 
supposed. Compare Fragment, No. rcccxcix. 

But the sense of the passage in Exodus is, that Moses arranged the Israelites 
while in Egypt, and conducted them out of it, in the most orderly, regular, and even 
military manner; appointing proper officers over the Caravan generally; and over 
eve^ division or party, even to the least numerous party, composing it. 

II. “ A Caravan is too serious a concern to be attempted without the permission of 
tlie king, in whose dominions it is formed ; and of those powers also, through whose 
dominions it is to pass,” &c. This explains the urgency ot Moses to obtain peimission 
from Pharaoh ; and the power of Pharaoh to prevent the assemblage necessary for 
the purpose of Israel's deliverance: it accounts, also, for the attack madeby Amalek, 
Exod. xvii. 8 ; which tribe, not having been solicited for a free passage, intended revenge 
and plunder for this omission, in a “formidable body, as large as an army but Moses 
could not have previously negqtiatcd for their consent, without alarming Pharaoh too 
highly, as to the extent of his proposed excursion with the people. 

HI. The nature of the “ mixed multitude” whicii accompanied the Caravan of 
Israel clearly appears in this extract. 

IV. “ The exact number of men, carriages, mules,” &c. This we find was the 
custom also in the time of Moses ; as the returns made, and registered, in the book of 
Numbers, sufficiently demonstrate. 

V. The time necessary for the formation of a Caravan justifies the inference, that 
the Israelites did not leave Egypt in that extreme haste which has been sometimes 
supposed; they must have had time to assemble; many, no doubt, from distant parts, 
which would require several days: they might be expelled in haste from the royal 
city ; but to collect them all together at the place of rendezvous, must have been a 
work of time : we see it is so at this day. For further information on this subject, 
vide Nos. xxxviii, xxxix. with other places where it is incidentally mentioned. 

VI. Another consideration, not unimportant, arises from the nature, the departments, 
and the powers of these officers. It appears from various passages of Scripture, that 
the Lord, or Jehovah, was considered as the chief guide, conductor, or commander of 

B 2 
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the Israelites, at the time of their Exodus from Egypt : He, therefore, was understood 
to be (1.) to tins people: in His name Moses acted ; being, at the same 

time, (2.) Captain of the March ; (3.) Hua might be Captain while resting; (4.) JobhIja, 
Captain of the Distribution ; ana Aaron, (5.) Treasurer^ or Pay-Mmter, 

This distribution of these offices apMars probable, because Joshua is ordered 
(Exod. xvii.)to go and fight Amalek, who attacked Israel, while encamped. Now 
fighting appears to be part of the duty of No. 4; and, who fitter for this than Joshua ? 
That Hur should be Captain of the Resting seems likely, from his being left in 
authority in conjunction with Aaron (chap. xxiv. 14.), while Moses and Joshua went up 
into the Mount ; to what more proper person, or officer, could this charge be in- 
trusted? As Hur’s office was suspended while the people were fighting under 

Joshua, he could be well spared with Aaron, to hold up the hands of Moses. 

It remains, that Aaron could only fill a secondary, and subordinate, but equally 
important office : he, like others, while on the march, was under the authority and 
orders of the Captain of the March ; while at rest, he was under the authority and 
orders of the Captain of the Resting. If this be fact (and in some arrangement like 
it we must acquiesce) then we may fairly presume, that he acted but a subordinate 
part in the transactions of the camp ; and, by consequence, in that remarkable one of 
the golden calf. It seems clear, that the people compelled Aaron in that business. If the 
authority of the Captain of the Rest, or that of the Captain of the March, though nownot 
on duty, supported the request of the people, how could Aaron, their Treasurer only, 
not, afterwards^ the High-Priest, suppress it ? Whence was he to get powers against 
“ a people set on mischief”? Besides, if Aaron were concerned no further than by his 
ofiice of Treasurer, that is, taking the money, the materials, and giving them to the 
workmen, some other principal officer might promote the making of the image, might 
direct and expedite it ; and, in short, might get it completed before Aaron saw it, as 
appears credible from the order of the history. ( Vide Aaron, Diet.) Aaron, then, was 
less a principal in this crime than has been supposed; consequently, in one sense, he 
was less unfit for the office of Priest, afterwards conferred on him. Moreover, if he 
were Treasurer (as the history seems to imply), then part of his duty was to keep 
“ accurate journals of all material mcidentSy' &c. This accounts why, in his peni- 
tence and fidelity, he has given an ample relation of his share in this transaction, of 
the anger it excited against him, &c. while he has declined to transmit to posterity 
the name or the character of the principal in it. As a parallel instance, the reader 
may recollect, how much more circumstantially Peter’s fall is related in Peter’s Gos- 
pel, [i.e. Mark’s,] than in any other. It accounts for his commendation of Moses, 
as the meekest of men, in the very instance of his own rebellion against him ; and it 
accounts also for the use of the third person in tlie narration, instead of the first 
])er8on, which Moses himself uses in Deuteronomy, composed, or at least, published, 
after Aaron’s death. It residts from the whole, that the history of the Exodus, &c. 
was compiled from the public, official, authentic register, kept in the camp daily ; 
that the original was not private memoranda, but, to use a modem phrase, tne 
Gazette of the time. 

Mathematicians, mentioned by Colonel Campbell, as a sixth kind of officer, 
were completely superfluous in the Caravan of Israel. 

The reader will observe other particulars for himself : those here suggested are 
offered only as hints to lead inquiry; and this is not the place to enlarge on them. 
I may be pardoned the remark, how plain the niost intricate transactions appear, when 
set in their proper light : what we tiow find obscure, is so, evidently, not from any real 
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obscurity in the ori^nal narration, bat from our want of acquaintance with prcqper 
accompaniments, w&h might conduct our judgment How greatly this applies to 
establish the authority and authenticity of Scripture, must be obvious to every 
reflecting mind. 

Vide Corrections emd Vindications^ Fragment, No. ccccxcix. 

No. U. THOUGHTS ON THE SUN DIAL OF AHAZ. With a Plate. 

FEW suMects have more embarrassed Commentators, ancient and modem, than 
that of the Sun Dial of Ahaz (2 Kings xx. 8, 9.) : without presuming to affirm that 
the following considerations will completely elucidate the history of it, we may be 
permitted to suggest that they will go a good way towards it. 

The Plate represents the form of the most ancient Sun Dial known : the upper 
instance exists at Atliens, for the latitude of which place it is calculated. Ihe lower 
instance, is one found at Herculaneum, and now in the Royal Museum at Naples : 
it is. constructed for the latitude of Memphis, in Egypt ; and was probably brought 
from that place. 

As it is necessary on this subject to clear the ground as we go, it may be proper, 
Jirst, to enquire where this form of a Sun Dial was invented. Vitruvius, lib. ix.c.9. 
mentioning the various kinds of dials used by the ancients, places first of all, as most 
ancient, that of Berosus, the Chaldean, which he tlius describes, “ Hemicyclium 
ejccavatum ex quadrato^ ad encUmaque succissum, JBerosus Cluddtvus dicitur invenisse^^' 
“ a half circle, hollowed into the stone, and tlie stone cut down to an angle: said to 
be invented (or rather, introduced) by Berosus, the Chaldean.” 

Now Berosus lived above three hundred years (perhaps three hundred and tliirty) 
before A. D. which, indeed, is long after Ahaz, who died 720 before A. D. but tliere is 
no necessity for considering Berosus as the original inventor of this kind of dial ; and 
it seems sufficient to say, that he was reported to be tlie first who introduced it into 
Greece. 

Berosus was a priest of Belus at Babylon, and compiler of a history that contained 
astronomical observations for four hundred and eighty years. Passing from Babylon 
into Greece, he taught astronomy, first at Cos, afterwards at Athens, where we still 
find one of his dials, and where he was honoured with a public statue in the GrymnaAinm. 
The four hundred and eighty years included in this writer’s history, cany us higher 
than the date of Ahaz; but some time must be allowed for these dials to have reached 
Israel from Babylon ; if we suppose the invention to have been adopted, and to have 
become popular, at that period of time : they might be of much earlier invention. 

Herodotus says (lib. i. c. 109.), “ as to the pole, the gnomon, and the division of tlie 
day into twelve parts, the Greeks received them from the Babylonians.” — Remark, not 
from the Egyptians, as might have been supposed from the intercourse of the two 
countries. Tne pole is commonly thought to be synowmous with a dial, Herodotus 
was bom four hundred and eighty-four years before A. D. and wrote above one hundred 
years before Berosus was born. Berosus, then, could not have invented the most ancient 
Sun Dial. The description given by Herodotus, agrees well with our figures. Anaxi- 
mand(5r, who died five hundred and forty-three years before A. D. had Sun Dials : 
see Dial in the Dictionary, especially the description by Rabbi Elias Chomer. 

Secondly, This kind of Sun Dial was portable ; it did not require to be constructed 
on, or for, a particular spot, to which it was subsequently confined ; but one ready 
made might easily be brought on a camel from Babylon to Ahaz. That Ahaz 
had communications with those countries, appears by his alliance with Tiglath-Pileser 
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(2 Kings xvi. 7. 8.); and that he was, what in modem language would be called a man 
of taste, is evinc^ by his desiring to possess a handsome altar, similar to one he 
had seen at Damascus (ver. 10.); which is also another instance of his introducing 
for^n curiosities, or novelties. 

Thirdly, The account given of the Sun Dial of Ahaz, agrees wejl with our figures 
(2 Kings XX. 9, 10, 11.): “ Isaiah said, shdl the shadow go forward (^^n, HeLex) ten 
defrrees moluth, steps, stations, stages, spaces, stairs, risings) or return ten 

decrees? Hezekiah answered. It is a light thing for the Sun to go down lcnc- 

thut) ten degrees; nay, hut let the shadow return backward (be restored to its place) ten 
degrees. And Isaiah cried to the Lord, and he restored the shadow, upon the degrees 
which it had gone down, on ihe moluth of Ahaz; he brought it back ten degrees.” 
The history is related to the same efiect. Is. xxxviii. 0. “ Behold, I make to return 
the shadow which is going down (TV, ir^d) on the Sun Dial ; the Sun (the Sun’s 
light) shall go backward ten degrees : and the Sun returned ten — step by step, by 
which degrees it had gone down.” ... A little consideration will prove, 

(1.) That this dial closely resembled those of our figures ; for had it been a truly 
horizontal dial, the shadow might have gone forward, but it could not have gone down, or 
descended : and had it been a truly vertical dial, it might have descended, but it could 
not, strictly speaking, have gone forward; whereas, in our figures, either word would 
express the motion of the shadow, since it was a combination of going down and going 
forward; and this is the only construction to which both words could be applicable. 

(2.) Tlie miracle of the shadow’s rctrogradation must have been before noon ; for, had 
it been after noon, the shadow must naturally have been gom^ forward, and going up. 

(3.) It was not quite noon ; for at noon it could not be said of the shadow, “ which 
now descends,'' or is, at this time, going down; but it might be close upon noon, until 
whifh point the shadow might be considered as descending. 

4.) Circumstances seem to indicate, that the dial stood in such a situation that 
Hezekiah could see it, with the motion of the shadow upon it ; probably it stood in his 
garden, or in the court of his palace, adjoining to where his saloon or open pavilion (*. e. 
open in front) was situated, where lie lay ; perhaps in the very court out of which Isaiah 
was not yet gone (2 Kings xx. 4.); so that Isaiah, when speaking to the king, might 
point to the dial, “ that shadow, that dial.” Vide Fragment, No. l. 

(5.) Though we cannot tell exactly the number of lines on the dial of Ahaz, yet we 
are sure, that ten of them could not exceed the time from sun-rising to noon, but must 
fall short of that time, more or less ; and the general scope of the expressions referring 
to ten degrees, seems to intimate, that ten was only a portion of the degrees, not the 
vdiole; as, in that case, it might have been said, all the degrees; or the /cw degrees, 
by which the shadow is gone down. We are led, therefore, to adopt such a division 
of these lines, as may answer two requisitions : first, to be less than six hours ; secondly, 
to be fully enough for the king to perceive satisfactorily the motion of the shadow ; w e 
ought to add, thirdly, such a division as forms the aliquot part of a circle, consisting 
of 3G0 degrees, i. e. either 240, 100, 120, or 00. Now if we suppose this half-circle 
to be divided into 120 lines, the space of ten of these lines becomes very small on the 
instrument, which, perhaps, taking those we are acquainted with as examples, did 
not much, if at all, exceed two feet in width ; and so of the otlier numbers : the 
larger, then, we can proportion these spaces, the better. 

Suppose, therefore, each of the spaces in Fig. 3 on the plate, to be divided into 
three parts, making thirty-six for the half circle ; in this case, the shadow in the 
morning moved down from A 2 3, B 2 3, &c. to F 3 ; and we will assume F 3 to be the 
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point it was at when Isaiah spake, nearly touching on the line of noon. Perhaps, the 
prophet had said, Hezekiah should die at noon^ as his sickness was in its nature 
monal ; if so, his instant return was necessary; and, as a sign of amendment, in a 
case so critical, the instant beginning of the shadow to retrograde, was equally neces- 
sary : the shadow retrograded then, from F 3 to about D, or C 3 = ten stations : having 
reached this station supematurally, from thence it resumed and re-accomplished its 
natural course. 

Let us now see how appropriately this sign alluded to the periods of Hezekiah's life : 
firsts Hezekiah was at this time not quite thirty years of age, the meridian of life : the 
shadow going back one quarter of a circle, added to his Jifteen years, whereby they 
weie lengtliened to about forty-five years. He did not complete the semicircle of the 
dial ; but died at about one quarter’s distance from the sun-setting, or evening of life. 

We usually read, ‘‘that Hezekiah was ttvenly-five years old when he began to 
reign if so, Ahaz was his father when under eleven years old ; and allowing for the 
usual time of gestation, when he was not more than ten years old : this has always 
been felt as an extreme difficulty ; — rather, a natural impossibility. Aliaz at twenty 
years old began to reign, and he reigned sixteen years ; from these thirty-six deduct 
twenty-five for the age of Hezekiah, there remain but ten, or eleven at the utmost, 
for that of his father, Ahaz. It cannot be supposed that at this tender age, however 
precocious were his powers, Ahaz possessed an estaldishment of women ; and the laws 
of the most jealous seraglios, which are extremely strict on this subject, do not, even 
in the hottest climates (as Morocco), hint at such a possibility in young men, till after 
the age of twelve years, at the very earliest. To make a fair estimate of the history, 
we must balance this difficulty, which is founded on the established, not to say the 
immutable laws of nature, against that — which, it must be confessed, is not trivial — 
of attributing error to the text. 

Let it be stated thus : Hezekiah was the first-born son after Ahaz came to the 
crown ; by which, he had a natural right of succession to the royalty of his father, 
according to the uniform custom of the East. Vide Fragment, No. xlv. 

Hezekiah’s life, then, divides into three parts, each coni^nim^ Jifleen years. 1 . He 
was nearly fifteen years of age when he came to the crown. 2. He was nearly twice 
fifteen years of age when at the point of death. 3. He was three times fifteen years 
of age, when he actually did die. Take sixty years for the period allotted to the 
day of life ; and then consider, how aptly the sign here given, coincides with this 
distribution: (1.) The shadow went on naturally till it nearly touched the line of 
noon : not quite, for Hezekiah was not quite thirty : it went back, till it reached 
half way between morning and noon, that i^, fifteen years, the point at which Hezekiah, 
who had now reigned fifteen years, came to the crown ; it deducted one half from 
thirty, which is fifteen; therefore, half so long as he had already lived (fifteen) was to 
be added to thirty, making forty-five ; at which age Hezekiah died. 

Thus we trace a close conformity between the sign and the event ; between ten 
degrees of the Sun Dial, and fifteen years of life. If, after this, it be maintained, 
that Hezekiali was twenty five, rather than fifteen, when he came to the crown, it can 
only be regretted, that such striking coincidences as are here noticed, should (in 
conjunction with the remark on the extremely premature age of Ahaz his father, when 
Hezekiah was begotten, and the custom of succession to the throne, in the East) have 
so much tendency to support a mistake. 

If the instrument used in this instance were brought from Babylon, we see the 
reason why the king of Babylon was so peculiarly interested in this event (2 Kings 
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XX. 12.) Other powers sent presents to Hezekiah cm this occasion ; but other powers 
had not this instrument, understood not its principles, did not use it : nor was this 

wonder done in the land,’’ that concern to them which it was to the Babylonian 
monarch, to his court, and to his Chaldean astronomers. Observe, how this newly 
invented, or newly introduced, instrument, was made subservient to the will of Heaven. 
Could there be any collusion here, when, perhaps, not a workman out of Babylon 
understood the theory, or the construction of the instrument ? 

To justify the division of the hour into three partSy as assumed on our plate, vide 
Fragment, No. cii : also the Plate of Watches and Hours, Fragment, No. cclxiii. 

No. III. HEATS, CLIMATE, &c. OF NINEVEH. 

" FROM COLONEL CAMPBELL’s TRAVELS, PART II. PP. 130 , 132 . 

“ IT was early in the evening, when the pointed turrets of the city of Mosul opened 
on our view, and communicated no very unpleasant sensations to my heart. I found 
myself on Scripture ground, and could not help feeling some portion of the pride of the 
traveller, when I reflected, that I was now within sight of Nineveh, renowned in Holy 
Writ. The city is seated m a very barren sandy plain, on the banks of the river Tigris, 
embellished with the united gifts of Pomona, Ceres, and Flora. The external view of 
the town is much in its favour, being encompassed with stately walls of solid stone, over 
which the steeples or minarets, and other lofty buildings are seen with increased effbct. 
Here I first saw a Caravan encamped, halting on its march from the Gulf of Persia to 
Armenia ; and it certainly made a most noble appearance, filling the eye with a mul- 
titude of grand objects, all uniting to form one magnificent whole. 

“ But though the outside be so beautiful, the inside is most detestable: the heat is 
so intense, that in the middle of the day there is no stirring out, and even at nighty 
the walls of the houses are so heated by the days suuy as to produce a disagreeable heat 
to the bodyy at a footy or even a yard distance from them. However, I entered it with 
spirits, because I considered it as the last stage of the worst part of my pilgrimage. 
But, alas! I was disappointed in my expectation ; for the Tigris was dried up by the 
intensity of the heaty and an unusual long droughty and 1 was obliged to take tlie matter 
with a patient shrug, and accommodate my mind to a journey on horseback, which 
though not so long as that I had already made, was likely to be equally dangerous ; 
and which, therefore, demanded a full exertion of fortitude and resolution. 

“ It was still the hot season of the year, and we were to travel through that country, 
over which the horrid wind, I have before mentioned, sweeps its consuming blasts : it is 
called by the Turks, Samiel, is mentioned by holy Job under the name of the East 
Wind, and extends its ravages all the way from the extreme end of the Gulf of Cam- 
baya, up to Mosul ; it carries along witli it fleaks of fire, like threads of silk ; instantly 
strikes dead those that breathe it, and consumes them inwardly to ashes ; the flesh 
soon becoming black as a coal, and dropping off the bones. Philosophers consider it 
as a kind of electric fire, proceeding from the sulphureous or nitrous exhalations 
which are kindled by the agitation of the winds. The only possible means of escape 
from its fatal effects, is to fall flat on the ground, and thereby prevent the drawing it 
in : to do this, however, it is necessary first to see it, which is not always practicable. 

“ Besides this, the ordinary hmt of the climate is extremely dangerous to the blood 
and lungSy and evefi to the sMuy which it blisters and peels from the Jlesh, affecting tlie 
eyes so much, that travellers are obliged to wear a transparent covering over them to 
keep the heat off.” 
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These accounts illustrate»fir8t, the history of Jonah, his behaviour and his snflTerings, 
in the same parts. The Colonel reports that the heat is extreme, both by day and night, 
in the toivn ; that the Tigris was dried up by the intensity of the heat ; that the heat 
blisters the skin, “ ivoti? Jonah went out of the citt/, and sat on the east side of the 

dfyy till he might see what toould become of the citf Civ. 5.), to which he had prophesied 
destruction in forty days' time (iii. 4). Jonah could not expect the destruction of the 
city until about, or after, the expiration of the forty days’ respite allowed to it ; so long 
then, at least, he waited in this burning climate. JBut, as he knew God to be slow to 
anger (iv, 2.), he might wait some days, or even some weeks, after the expiration of 
the appointed time ; so that although he was sent on his message, and had delivered 
it before the great heats came on, yet, to satisfy his curiosity, he endured them. Thus 
circumstanced, he constructed for himself a shelter from the sun ; and doubtless, when 
the KiKiUN, (gourde Eng. Trans.) or kind of palm, rose in addition to his booth, 

at once ornamenting, filling, and shadowing it, to complete his shelter, he might well 
rejoice over the gom^ with exceeding great joy. (Might not this plant, growing chiefly 
by night, Heb. “ which a son of night was, and (as) a son of night perished,*' be some 
time in rising for that purpose ? Kikajon, Jonah, and Fragment, No. lxxviii.) 
This plant, during a time, perhaps during a great part of the forty days, or several 
weeks succeeding, afforded him shelter; then, while in full vigour, without apparent 
decay, he left it well over-night, and in the morning it was shrunk, faded, and gone : 
so, that at sun-rise, when the morning should be cool, Jonah, examining his plant, 
was struck by the scarcely-moving aura of an East wind, vehemently hot ; no wonder, 
then, he fainted, and wished to die, when the only part of the day in which he could 
hope for coolness, was thus suffocating. What Jonah must have endured from the 
heat, Colonel Campbell’s account may assist us to conceive. We may observe, fur- 
ther, how aptly this plant was a sign of Nineveh, its history, and its fate ; it was a 
time in coining to perfection, and it was a time in a perfect state : so that city was 
long before it was mistress of the countries around it, and it held that dignity for a 
time; but, at about forty years after Jonah's prophecy (prophetic days, for years, as 
some have supposed) the worm (insurrection and rebellion) smote the plant; and the 
king of Nineveh (Sardanapalus) burnt himself, with his treasures, &c. in his palace. 
A fate very appropriately prefigured by the Kikiun of Jonah ! 

The expectation of coolness in the morning, may be justified from the following 
extract, in which we find the Colonel, like Jonah, reposing under trees in the heat of 
the day. “ From Latikea to Aleppo, mounted on a mule, I travelled along, well pleased 
with the fruitful appearance of the country ; and delighted with the serenity of the air. 
We were, as well as I can now recollect, near ten days on the road ; during which tiirle, 
we travelled only in the morning early ^ and in the heat of the day we reposed under 
the shade of trees." Part I. p. 175. See Elijah : 1 Kings xix. 4 — 7. 

As this was the country of Laban, and for a time the residence of Jacob, it is not 
displeasing to find observations made by the patriarchs, confirmed by those made 
in modern times : we hear Jacob (Gen. xxxi- 40.; complaining, in the daaj the drought 
consumed we, and the frost by night. How the drought by day might cunsamc him, 
we have seen ; but we shall now see enough to justify the idea, that the frost, especially 
in winter, might be equally oppressive ; for, though our traveller did not pass here in 
winter, Jacob was exposed to ail the seasons, throughout, the year. There is a passage 
still more completely ^apted to the purpose of this extract, Jer. xxxvi. 30. ** Jelmiakin, 
king of Judah — his dead body shall be cast out in the day to ihe heat^ and in the night to 
the fi'ostr This being on the same day, and consequently, at the same time of the 
year, seems to be well illustrated by Colonel Campbell’s remarks. 

Part I. Edit, 4. C 
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In travelling to Mesopotamia, it was on the fifth or sixth day (I cannot predi^ 
say which) after our leaving Aleppo, that we got to the city of Durbbkbr, the capttiu 
of the province of that name, having passed over an extent of country of between three 
and four hundred miles, most of it blessed with the greatest fertility, producing in the 
few cultivated parts, grain, fruits of various kinds, and silk in great variety and 
abundance; and abounding with as rich pastures as I ever bebdd, covered with 
numerous herds and Jlocks. The air was charmingly temperate in the dav time, but 
to my feeling, extremely cold at night*" Part II. p. 94. And again, p. 100. ‘‘ As we 
advanced towards the Southward and Eastward, in our way from Diarbeker towards 
Bagdad, I found the air become sensibly warmer, and observed, that the disposition 
of the people grew more and more brutal. My guide's authority continued the same, 
and be seemed to exert it m greater vigour, in exacting implicit obedience. Some- 
times we lay at night out in the open air, rather than enter a town ; on which occa- 
sions, I found the weather as piercing cold, as it was distressfully hot in the day time!" 

These accounts cannot but be pleasing to every person who wishes to see the Holy 
Scriptures justified even in the minute particulars which they incidentally record: this, 
in the progress of our work, we hope to accomplish. 

No. IV. HINTS ON THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB'S ARMY. 

2 Kings xix. 

Mr. Boswell, in his Life of Dr. Johnson, informs ns, that it was a subject of 
conversation between them, in what manner so great a multitude of Sennacherib's 
Army was destroyed. We are not to suppose," says the Doctor in reply, “ that the 
angel went about with a sword in his hand, stabbing them one by one ; but that some 
powerful natural agent was employed ; most probably, the Samyel " Whether the 
Doctor had noticed some picture in which the angel was thus employed, is uncertain ; 
but it should seem, that this idea is common ; and even Dr. Doddridge appears to 
have conceived of the angel, as of a person employed in slaughter ; for he says, in a 
note on the passage (Matt xxvi. 53), where our Lord mentions that his Father could 
furnish him twelve legions of angels : ‘‘ How dreadfully irresistible would such an 
army of Angels have been, when one of these celestial spirits was able to destroy 
185,000 Assyrians at one stroke !" 

Without attempting to investigate the power of celestial spirits, we may endeavour 
t<> present the history of the destruction of Sennacherib’s Army, according to what, in 
all probability, was the real fact ; premising that Simyel, Sumiel, Samyel, Sumoom, 
Simoom, &c. are different names for the same meteor. Mr. Bruce's account of this 
wonderful natural phenomenon, affords some very interesting particulai*s. The extracts 
are from the Quaito Edition of his Travels. 

“ On the 16th, at half-past ten, we left El Movt [death]. At eleven o'clock, while 
we contemplated with great pleasure the rugged top of Chiggr6, to which we were 
fast approaching, and where we were to solace ourselves with plenty of good water, 
Idris cried out, ^Fall upon your faces, for here is the Simoom !' I saw from the S. E. 
a haze come, in colour like the purple part of the rainbow, but not so compressed or 
thick. It did not occupy twenty ym ds in breadth, and was about twelve feet high from 
the ground. It was a kind of blush upon the air, and it moved very rapiaJy, for I 
soai'ce could turn to fall upon the ground, with my head to the n<?rthward, when I felt 
the heat of its current plainly upon my face. We all lay flat "60 the ground, as if 
dead, till Idris told us it was blown over. The meteor, or purple haze, which I saw 
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was indeed passed, but the li^t air that still blew was of heat to threaten suffocation. 
Foriny Jpart, I found distinctly in my breast that I had imbilM a part of it, nor was 
I free of an asthmatic sensation, till I had been some months in Italy, at the ba&s of 
Poretta, near two years afterwards. 

“ A uniyersal despondency had taken possession of our people. They ceased to 
speak to one another, and when they did, it was in whispers, by which I easily guessed 
that, they were increasing each other s fears, by vain suggestions, calculated to sink 
each other's spirits still rarther. 

“ This phenomenon of the Simoon, unexpected by us, though foreseen by Idris, 
caused its all to relapse into our former despondency. It still continued to blow, so as 
to exhaust us entirely, though the blast was so weak as scarcely would have raised a 
leaf from the ground. At twenty minutes before five the Simoon ceased, and a com- 
fortable and cooling breeze came by starts from the north.” Vol. iv. pp. 558, 559. 

“ We had no sooner got into the plains than we felt great symptoms of the Simoom, 
and about a quarter before twelve, our prisoner first, ahd then Idris, cried out, the 
Simoon ! the Simoon ! My curiosity would not suffer me to fall down without looking 
behind me ; about due south, a little to the east, I saw the coloured haze as before. It 
seemed now to be rather less compressed, and to have with it a shade of blue. Tlie 
edges of it were not defined as those ot the former ; but like a vet'y thin smokey with 
about a yard in the middle tinged with those colours. We all fell upon our faces, and 
the Simoon passed with a gentle ruffling wind* It continued to blow in this manner 
till near three o’clock, so we were all taKcn ill at night, and scarcely strength was left 
us to load the camels.” Vol. iv. p. 581. 

“ Tlie Simoon, with the wind at S. E. immediately followed the wind at N. and the 
usual despondency that always accompanied it. The blue meteor, with which it began 
passing over us about twelve, and the rufflintr wind that followed it, continued till near 
two. Silence, and a desperate kind of indifference about life, were the immediate 
effects upon us ; and I began, seeing the condition of my camels, to fear we were all 
doomed to a sandy grave, and to contemplate it with some degree of resignation. 

“ I here began to provide for the worst. I saw the fate of our camels fast approaching, 
and that our men grew weak in proportion : our bread, too, began to fail us, although 
we had plenty of camel’s flesh in its stead ; our water, though to all appearance we 
were to hnd it more frequently than in the beginning of our journey, was nevertheless 
brackish, and scarce served the purpose to quench our thiist; and above all, the dreA d- 
fill Simoon had perfectly exhausted our strength^ and brought upon us a degree of cow- 
ardice and langour, that we struggled with in vain." Vol. v. pp. 583, 584. 

The following extract is from D’Obsonville’s “ Essays, &c. on the East 

“ Some enlightened travellers have seriously written, that every individual who falls 
a victim to this infection, is immediately reduced to ashes, though apparently only 
asleep ; and that when taken hold of to be awakened by passengers, the limbs part 
from the body and remain in the hand. Such travellers would evidently not nave 
taken these tales on hearsay, if they had paid a proper attention to other facts, which 
they either did or ought to have heard. Experience proves, that animals, by pressing 
their nostrils to the earth, and men, by covering their heads in their mantles, have 
nothing to fear from these meteors. This demonstrates the impossibility, that a poison 
which can only penetrate the most delicate parts of the brain or lungs, should calcine 
the skin, flesn, nerves, and bones. I acknowledge, these accounts are had from the 
Arabs themselves ; but their picturesque and extravagant expressions are a kind of 
imaginary coin, to know the true value of which, requires some practice.” 

c 2 
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Notnithstanding this remark, if the word bnmediatefy were exchanged for quickly^ 
the purport of the account might be almost exactly justified. Our author proceeds--* 
1 have twice had an opportunity of considering the effect of these siphons, with 
some*attention. I shall relate simply what I have seen in the case of a merchant and 
two travellers, who were struck during their sleep^ and died on the spot, I ran to see if 
it was possible to afford them any succour, but they were already dead; the victims of 
an interior suffocating Jire. There were apparent signs of the dissolution of their 
fluids ; a kind of serous matter issued from the nostrils, mouth, and ears; and in some- 
thing more than an hour, the whole body vras in the same state. However, as, accord- 
ing to their custom, they [the Arabs,] were diligent to pay them the last duties of 
humanity, I cannot affirm that the putrefaction was more or less rapid than usual in 
that country. As to the meteor itself, it may be examined with impunity at the distance 
of three or four fathoms ; and the country people are only afraid of being surprised by 
it when they are asleep ; neither are such accidents very common, for these siphons are 
only seen during two or three months of the year ; and as their approach is felt, the 
camp-guards and the people awake, are always very careful to rouze those that sleep, 
who also have a general habit of covering their faces with their mantles.'* 

Any seeming contrariety of representation between Mr. Bruce and this traveller 
may be accounted for, by supposing that, in different deserts, or at different times (of 
the year, perhaps,) these meteors are more or less fatal ; but the readers attention is 
desired, particularly, to certain ideas implied in these descriptions. 

1. The meteor seems like a thin smoke, i. e. seen by day-light, when Mr. Bruce 
travelled. 2. It passed with a gentle ruffling wind. 3. It was some hours in passing. 

4. It afltected the mind, by enfeebling the body ; producing despondency and cowardice. 

5. It is dangerous by being breath^. 6. It is peculiarly fetal to persons sleeping. 
7. Its effects, even on those to whom it is not fatal, are debilitating and lasting. 8. It 
is felt ; and is compared to a suffocating lire. 9. Its extent is sometimes considerable ; 
about half a mile ; sometimes more, sometimes less. 10. Colonel Campbell says, at 
the close of the extract from him, page 9, that “ to prevent drawing it in, it is necessary 
first to see it, which is not always practicabler — no (loubt, we may safely add — especially 
by night. 

These particulars respecting the nature and effects of the Simoom, will illustrate, by 
comparison, occurrences recorded 2 Kings, chap. xix. and Isaiah, chap, xxxvii. 

I. “ Behold, I will send a blast upon him" (Sennacherib) : — the word rendered Hast 
(mi RUflfCH) does not imply a vehement wind ; but a gentle breathing, a breeze, a 
vapour, a reek, an exhalation ; and thus agrees perfectly with the descriptions ex- 
tracted above. 

II. It is supposed the prophet alludes to this meteor, Isa. chap. xxx. 27, “ The Lord’s 
anger is burning, or devouring, fire (" burning with his anger” — “ his tongue is a 
devouring firer Eng. Trans.) and ver. 33, ‘^The breath of the Lord, like a stream of 
brimstone, doth kindle it.” 

III. The army of Sennacherib was destroyed by night No doubt the unwarrantable 
pride of the king, bad extended also to his army (witness the arrogance of Rabskakeh), 
so that being in full security, the officers and soldiers were negligent ; their discipline 
wa^ relaxed ; the ^ camp guards' were not alert ; or, perhaps, they themselves were the 
first taken off ; and those who slept mt' wrapped up, imbibed the poison plentifully. If 
this had been an evening of dissolute mirth (no uncommon thing in a camp) their joy 
(perhaps for a victory, or ^tbe first night of their attacking the city,’ says Josephus) 
becam^ by its effects, one mean of their destruction. 

IV. If the Assyrians were not accustomed to the action of this meteor at home, they 
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might little expect it ; and hy might littie watch for, or disoem it. The total 
number of Sennacherib's army is not mentioned : perhaps, it was three or four times 
the number slain ; that it was rery great, appears from his Hastings smit toHezekihh. 
If the extent of the meteor were h^f a mile, or a mile, ih passing over a camp, it might 
destroy many thousands of sleepers ; while those on eacn side of its course, escaped ; 
and these, “ rising early in the morning," discovered the slaughter of their feHoWs 
arowd them. The destiiiction of Cambyses* army of 50,000 men going for iBthiopia, 
is, in some respects, not unlike this destruction of the Assyrians. 

y. The subsequent lan^or, despondence, and cowardice, attending this meteor, 
contribute to explain the forc^ return of Sennacherib home ; even though his army 
might be vew numerous, notwithstanding this diminution. 

Observe, It was not before Jerusalem 3iat this event occurred, but to the South. 

VI. The Babylonish Talmud affirms, that this destruction of the Assyrians was 
executed by lightning ; and some of the Targums are quoted for saying the same thing. 
Josephus says, “ Sennacherib, on his return from the ^Egyptian war, found his army 
which he had left imder Rabshakeh, almost entirely destroyed by a judicial pestilence, 
which swept away, in ofiicers and common soldiers, the first night they sat down before 
the city, 185,000 men." Antiq. lib, x. cap, 1. 

VII. That this meteor inflicts diseases where it is not immediately fatal, Mr. Bruce 
himself is an instance ; he also says, “ though Syene, by its situation should be healthy, 
the general complaint is a weakness and soreness in the eyes ; generally ending in 
blindness of one or both eyes ; you scarce ever see a person in the street who sees with 
both eyes. They say it is owing to the hot wind from the desert ; and this I apprehend 
to be true, by the violent soreness and inflammation we were troubled with m our re- 
turn home, through the great Desert, to Syene." Vol. i. p. 163. 

No. V. PECULIARITIES OF JERICHO. 

IT is now several years since I pointed out to a friend, how greatly the account 
given of Jericho, 2 Kings ii. 19, might be illustrated by comparison with the relations 
of travellers respecting other places. The history stands thus : The men of Jericho 
said to Elisha, “ Behold, I pray thee, (1.) the situation of this city is pleasant, as my 
lord seeth: but (2.) the water is naught, and (3.) the ground barren;" — the marrin 
reads, causing to miscarry,'" Our translators seem to have been startled at such a 
property in the ground ; and, therefore (according to their custom), placed the true 
rendering in the margin. Again, v. 21, “Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these 
waters : there shall not be from thence any more (4.) death, or (5.) barren (land)" — 
rather, abortion. 

The import of the root of the word here translated barren 8HcceLeT)is — to be- 

reave, as of children (Isaiah xlvii. 9.) ; — to lose, as by abortion ; to miscarry (Gen. xxxi. 
38.) : “ thy she-goats have not cast their young." Now, as it never had occurred to our 
translators, that a city, which by reason of some peculiarity in tlie land around it, was 
unfavourable to procreation, or to parturition, could possibly be inhabited, and in fact 
be “ pleasant," it has been usual to consider this word here (and here only^ as ex- 
pres^ng a blight on the fruit trees ; but if this blight occurred every year, it were a 
circumstance no less singular (perhaps more so) than this fatal effect on animal life : 
and if this blight occurred but rarely, why ask the prophet to cure that to which all 
countri§s are sometimes subject? and, indeed, this seems contrary to the text, which 
says, the city was evidently pleasant: for, surely, fertile trees contribute to the 
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pleasantness of a city*s situation; besides^ Jericho is noticed the city of PalmHrees, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 15. 

Bat what shall we say, if th'i^re be actually at this time, cities in the same predica- 
ment as that in which Jericho ivas ? namely, where animal life of certain kinds, pines, 
and decays, and dies ; cities where that posterity which should replace the current 
mortality, is either not conceived, or if conceived, is not brought to the birth, or if 
brought to the birth, is fatal in delivery, both to the mother and her offspring. 

Don Ulloa, in his voyage to South America (vol. i. p. 93.), states some particulars 
very similar respecting Porto Bello : 

"The inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello, is sufficiently known all over 
Europe ; not only strangers who come thither are affected by it, but even the natives 
themselves suffer in various manners. It destroys the vigour of nature, and often um- 
timely cuts the thread of life, 

" it is a current opinion, that formerly, and even not above twenty years since, par- 
turition was here so dangerous, that it was seldom any woman did not die in child-bed. 
As soon, therefore, as they had advanced three or four months in their pregnancy, they 
were sent to Panama, where they continued till the danger of delivery was past. A 
few, indeed, had the firmness to wait their destiny in their own houses ; but much the 
greater number thought it more advisable to undertake the journey, than to run so 
great a hazard of their lives. 

"The excessive love which a lady had for her husband, blended with the dread 
that he would for^t her during her absence, his employment not permitting him to 
accompany her to Panama, determined her to set the first example of acting contrary 
to their general custom. The reasons for her fear were sufficient to justify her resolution 
to run the risk of a probable danger, in order to avoid an evil which she knew to be 
certain, and must have embittered the whole remainder of her life. The event was 
happy ; she was delivered, and recovered her former health ; and the example of a 
lady of her rank, did not fail of inspiring others with the like courage, though not 
founded on the same reasons; till, by degrees, the dread which former melancholy 
cases had impressed on the mind, and gave occasion to tliis climate's being [reported] 
fatal to pregnant women, was entirely dispersed. 

" Another opinion, equally strange, is, that the animals from other climates, on their 
being brought to Porto Bello, cease to procreate. The inhabitants bring instances of 
hens, brought from Panama or Carthagena, which, immediately on their arrival, grew 
barren, and laid no more eggs ; and even at this time the horned cattle sent from Panama, 
after they have been here a small time, lose their flesh in such a manner as not to be 
eatable, though they do not want for plenty of good pasture. It is certain, that there 
are no horses or asses bred here ; which tends to confirm the opinion, that this climate 
checks the generation of creatures produced in a more benign, or less noxious air. 
However, not to rely on the common opinion, we enquired of some intelligent persons, 
who differed but very little from the vulgar ; and even confirmed what they asserted, 
by many known facts and experiments, performed by themselves.” 

This seems to be a clear Instance of a circumstance very similar to the genuine im- 
port of the Hel^rew word,," causing to miscarry,” and of the circumstances attending 
it, confirmed by actual observation of the author, and by experiments performed by 
" intelligent persons.” How far the situation of Porto Bello and of Jericho might be 
similar, we shall not enquire; nor whether Don Ulloa be correct in regarding the mr 
as the cause of this peculiarity. 

A second extract is from Mr. Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv. pp. 469, 471, 472 : 
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No hone, mtde, ass, or any beast of burden, will breed, or even live, at Sennaar, 
or many miles about it. Poultry does not live there ; neither doff nor cat, sheep nor 
bullock, can be preserved a season there. They must go, every half year, to the sands ; 
though all possible care be taken of them, they die in every place where the fat eartli 
is about the town, during the first season of the rains. Two greyhounds which I brought 
from Atbara, and the mules which I brought from Abyssinia, lived only a few weeks 
after I arrived. They seemed to have an inward complaint, for nothing appeared out- 
war^y ; the dogs had abundance of water, but I killed one of them from apprehension 
of madness. Several kings have tried to keep lions ; but no care could prolong their 
lives beyond the first rains. Shekh Adelan had two, which were in great health, being 
kept with his horses at grass in the sands, but three miles from Sennaar. Neither 
rose, nor any species of jessamine, grow here ; no tree, but the lemon, flowers near 
the city, that I ever saw ; the rose has been often tried, but in vain. 

“ The soil of Sennaar, as I have already said, is very unfavourable both to man wd 
beast, and particularly adverse to their propagation. This seems to me to be owing 
to some noxious quality of the fat earth witn which it is every way surrounded, and 
nothing may be depended upon more surely than the fact already mentioned, that no 
mare, or other beast of burden, ever foaled in the town, or in any village within several 
miles round it. This remarkable quality ceases upon removing from the fertile country 
to the sands. Aira, between three and four miles off Sennaar, with no water near it 
but the Nile, surrounded with white barren sand, agrees perfectly with all animals, 
and here are the quarters where I saw Shekh Adelan the minister’s horse (as I suppose 
for their numbers), by far the finest in the world ; where in safety he watch^ the 
motions of his sovereign, who, shut up in his capital of Sennaar, could not there 
maintain one horse to oppose him.” 

“ But however unfavourable this soil may be for the propagation of animds, it 
contributes very abundantly both to the nourishment of man and beast. It is positively 
said to render three hundred for one {vide Gen. xxvi, 12.), which however confidently 
advanced, is, I think, both from reason and appearance, a great exaggeration. It is 
all sown with dora or millet, the principal food of the natives. It produces also wheat 
and rice, but these at Sennaar are sold by the pound, even in years of plenty. The 
salt made use of at Sennaar, is all extracted from the earth about it, especially at 
Halfaia, so strongly is the soil impregnated with this useful fossil.” 

This instance presents a city, a royal city, in some respects very fertile, which, 
nevertheless, in other respects, reminds us of Jericho : like uiat city, it was pleasant, 
but adverse to propagation ; and this Mr. Bruce attributes to the nature of the earthy 
or soil around it. We find ^Iso this effect ceasing at a small distance, which deserves 
notice ; because it is very probable, that this property of the soil wgs the means, in Ae 
hand of Providence to accomplish the prediction of J oshua, respecting the rebuilding 
of Jericho, Josh. vi. 26. FiVfc Jericho in Dictionary, Thescite of the ancient city 
(at some small distance from the later Jericho) was probably chosen, as an extremely 
pleasant situation, by Kiel ; he being unaware of, or incredulous with respect to some 
property ascribed to it. Here he determined to build. In consequence of thi^ 
determination, the younger pait of his family, his children, being the weakest, first 
felt ^e fatal influence of the place ; to which, perhaps, they were exposed freely and 
without fear ; and they dropped off one after another, “ from Abiram, his first-bom, 
to Seguh his youngest.” 1 ELings xvi. 34. Their ages are not mention^; they 
might be very young. We do not find blame imput^ to Hiel : his loss is merely 
mentioned as a remarkable fulfilment of a prediction i perhaps this property of the soil 
was unsuspected, or forgotten, in length of time ; or it might be treated as an idle rumour 
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By the pro^et^s curing the waters, it should seem theu had, at least, some share in^ 
producing this effect, by being drank, &c. but those inhabitants of the city, and pro-* 
prietOTS of the adjacencies, who solicited Elisha, plainly say, “ the iwid-- HfABCTj) 
causes to miscarry,” ver. 19. 

No. VI. ABRAHAM AND SARAH. 

EUROPEANS, from the difference of dieir manners, think it very singular, that a 
miraculous interference should be necessary to convince Pharaoh (Gen. xii. 14 — 20.) and 
Abimelech (xx. 2 — 18.) of their criminality in detaining the wife of Abraham: and, 
why Abraham could not procure her release by proper application and request ? The 
answer is. Such is not the custom of the count^ 3 ^ It appears, that whenever a woman 
is taken into the Haram of a Prince in the East, she is secluded, without possibility of 
coming out, at least, during the life of the prince on the throne. In fact, communica- 
tion with the women in the Haram is hardly to be obtained, and only by means of the 
keepers (vecfe Esther iv. 5.); and certainly not, when any suspicion occurs to the 
' guaMs, to whom is intrusted the custody of such buildings. The propriety, then, of 
some exertion of Providence, in behalf of Abraham, may be placed in a stronger light, 
than, perh^s, it has usually appeared in, by the following extract from a Review of the 
Travels of Peter Henry Bruce, Esq. an officer in the Russian army, under Czar Peter. 

The retreat of the Russians, we are told, was productive of an unfortunate incident 
to Colonel Pitt, an officer in that army. Immediately on decamping from the fatal 
banks of the Pruth, he lost both his wife and daughter, beautiful women, by the 
breaking of one of their coach-wheels. By this accident, they were left so far in the 
rear, that the Tartars seized and carried them off. The Colonel applied to the Grand 
Vizier, who ordered a strict enquiry to be made, but without eftect. The Colonel 
being afterwards informed that they were both carried to Constantinople, and presented 
to the Grand Signior, obtained a passport, and went thither in search of them. Getting 
acquainted with a Jew doctor, who was physician to the Seraglio, the doctor told him 
that two such ladies as he described, had lately been presented to the Sultan ; but that 
wkm any of the sex were once taken into the Seraglio, they were never suffered to quit it 
more- The Colonel, however, tried every expedient he could devise to recover his wife, 
if he could not obtain both ; until becoming outrageous by repeated disappointments, 
they shut him up in a dungeon, and it was with much difficulty he got released by the 
intercession of some of the ambassadors at that court. He was afterwards told by the 
same doctor, that both the ladies had died of the plague ; with which information he 
was obliged to content himself, and return home.” Critical Review, vol. iii. p. 332. 
Fide Abraham, Diet: Remarks III. 

No. VII. HAZAEL AND BENHADAD. 

AN English proverb says, “ Give a dog an ill name, and it will hang him much in 
the spirit of this proverb has been the general treatment of the character of Hazael, who, 
because be calk nimself “ a dog,” has been treated with ^eat indimity. Certainly, 
Hazael can be no favourite character with any upright mind ; yet pemaps, it is but jus- 
tice to sugmst, what may render his murder oi his master, king Benhadad, by means 
of a cloth dipp^ in water, at least dubious, without calling it well-intended on his 
ptet* In reading the history (2 Kings viii. 15.), it is nothing less than natural to sup- 
pose, that Hazael must have had, professedly, at least, some fair pretence, some 
appearance of propriety in the action ; or why did not those in attendance on their 
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sovereign prevent his proceedings ? Was Hazael the person present, or in waiting 
on the sick king? It is by no means likely ; in fact, it is scarcely snpposable ; but if 
we conceive that Hazael offered tothe^king, either a kind of reme^ usual in tlie 
disorder, which nevertheless, failed to core him ; or an assistance, of which he took 
advantage, to murder his master, then we reduce his behaviour to plausibility, and to 
the custom of the country in such diseases. 

Observe, also, (1.) the text does not say expressly he did kill him ; but, “ he took 
a thick cloth, and dipped it in water, and spread it over the king's face (or peraon), 
and he died.” It is usually said, he was chilled to death ; but, on reading the following 
extracts, we shall probably admit, that this is an English notion, resulting from our 
climate and manners, &c. applied to an Eastern disease, and to a country wherein 
both climate and manners are essentially different. If it be said, Hazael stifled the 
king by means of tlie cloth spread over his face, it might be so ; but we should do 
well to remark, that the easterns are accustomed to sleep with their faces covered ; 
that Hazael hardly spread it over the king's face only ; that it does not appear tlie 
king was asleep he might, therefore, have removed the cloth, had he thought proper ; 
and that, whatever the cloth was, it was certainly employed, and the whole action 
was managed, in a way to prevent suspicion. — Let us now hear Mr. Bruce : 

“ — This fever prevailed in Abyssinia, in all low grouiKls and plains, in the 
neighbourhood of all rivers which run in valleys ; it is really a malignant tertian, 
which, however, has so many forms and modes of intermission, that it is imjKissible 
for one not of the faculty to describe it. 

“ It is not in all places equally dangerous ; but on the banks and neighbourhood of 
the Tacazz6, it is particularly fatal. The valley where the river runs is very low and 
sultry, being full of large trees. It does not prevail in high grounds or mountains, 
or in places much exposed to the air. This fever is called nedad, or burning: it 
begins always with a shivering and head-ach, an heavy eye, and an inclination to 
vomit ; a violent heat follows, which leaves little intermission, and ends generally 
in death the third or Jifth day. In the last stage of the di8tem|)er, the belly swells 
to an enormous size, or sometimes immediately after death, and the body, within an 
instant, smells most insupportably ; to prevent which, they bury the corpse immediatclif 
after the breath is out, and often within the hour. The face has a remarkable yellow 
appearance, with a blackish cast, as in the last stage of a dropsy, or the atrophy. 

“ This fever begins immediately with the sun-shine after the first rains ; that is, while 
there are intervals of rain and sun-shine ; it ceases upon the earth being thoroughly 
soaked, in July and August, and begins again in September ; but now, at the beginning 
of November, it ceases every where.” Bruce’s Travels, vol iv. p. 22. 

“ Masuah is very unwholesome, as, indeed, is the whole coast of the Red Sea, 
from Suez to Babelmandel ; but more especially between the tropics. Violent fevers, 
called there nedad, make the principal figure in this fatal list, and generally determine 
the third day in death. If the patient survives till the fifth day, he very often recovers, 
by drinking water only, and throwing a quantity of cold water upon him, even in his bed, 
where he is permitted to lie, without attempting to make him dry, or to change his bed, 
HU another deluge adds to the first Bruc£*s Travels, vol iii. p. .33. 

Do not these extracts render it, in some degree, probable, that Hazael, beside the 
thick doth soaked in water, added other chilling remedies ? in doing which he did no 
more than is customary in this disease, the nedad; and, if this kind of fever, or one 
allied to it, were Benhadad’s disease, Hazael might honestly spread a refreshing 
covering over him. Not expecting his exaltation to royalty so instantaneously, he 
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might be loyal as yet, though his ambition sooa found opportunity to be otherwise. 
The circumstances of the rapid approaches of death, and of inundate burial after 
death, seem very favourable to Hazaers instantly seating himself on the throne ; 
especially, if Benhadad had no son, &c. of proper age to be hi& successor. 

No. VIII. CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE CORONATION OF A KING, 

AS EXEMPLIFED IN THOSE NOW OBSERVED IN ABYSSINIA. 

“ ON the 18th of March (according to their account, the day of our Saviour’s first 
coming to Jerusalem) this festival began. His army consisted of 30,000 men. All 
the great officers, all the officers of state, and the court, then present, were eveiy one 
dressed in the richest and gayest manner, nor was the other sex behind hand in the 
splendour of their appearance. The king^ dressed in crimson damask, with a great 
chain of gold round his neck, his head bare, mounted on a horse richly caparisoned, 
advanced at the head of his nobility, passed the outer court, and came to the paved 
way before the church. Here he was met by a number of young girls, daughters of 
the Umbares, or supreme Judges, together with many noble virgins standing on the 
right and left of the court. 

“ Two of the noblest of these held in their hands a crimson cord of silk, somewhat 
thicker than a common whipcord, but of a looser texture, stretched across from one 
company to another, as if to shut up the road by which the king was approaching the 
church. When this cord was prepared, and drawn tight, about breast high, by the girls, 
the king entered, advancing at a moderate pace, curvetting, and showing the manage-^ 
ment of his horse. He was stopped by the tension of the string, while the damsels on 
each side, asking — who he teas ? were answered, I am your king, the king of Ethiopia, 
To which they replied, with one voice. You shall not pdss : you are not our king. 

The king then retires some paces, and then presents himself as to pass, and the 
cord is again drawn across his way by the young women, so as to prevent him ; and 
the question repeated, Who are you? The king answered, 1 am your king, the king 
of Israel, But the damsels resolved even on this second attack, not to surrender but 
upon their own terms ; they again answer, You shall not pass, you are not our king, 

“ The third time, after retiring, the king advances with a pace and air more 
determined ; and the cruel virgins, again presenting the cord, and asking who he is ? 
he answers, I am your king, the king of Sion ; and dratving his stvord, cuts the silk 
cord asunder. Immediately upon this, the young women cry, It is a truth, you are 
our king ; truly you are the king of Sion, Upon which they begin to sing Hallelujah, 
and in this they are joined by the court and army upon the plain; fire-arms are 
discharged, drums and trumpets sound ; and the king, amidst these acclamations and 
rejoicings, advances to the foot of the stair of the church, where he dismounts, and there 
sits down upon a stone, which, by its remains, apparently was an altar of Anubis, or 
the dog-star. At his feet there is a large slab of freestone, on which is the inscription 
mentioned by Poncet, and which shall be quoted hereafter, when I come to speak of 
the mins of Axum. 

“ The king is first anointed, then crowned, and is accompanied half up the steps by 
the singing priests, called Dlpteras, chaunting psalms and hymns. Here he stops 
at a hole, made for the purpose, in one of the steps, and is there fumigated with incense, 
and myrrh, aloes, and cassia. Divine service is then celebrated ; and, after receiving 
the sacrament, he returns to the camp, where fourteen days should regularly be spent 
in feasting, and all manner of rejoicing, and military exercise. 
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After the king comes the Norbit, or keeper of the book of the law in Axum, 
supposed to represent Azarias, the son of Zadook : then the twelve Umbares, or 
supreme Judges, who with Azarias, accompanied Menilek, the son of Solomon^ when 
he brought the hook of the law from Jerusmem ; and these are supposed to represent 
the twelve tribes. After these follow the Abuna at the head of me priests, and the 
Itchegue at the head of the monks ; then the court, who all pass through thej^erture 
made by the division of the silk cord, which remains still upon the ground. The king 
then gives and receives presents, according to established custom ana value ; of which 
a list is kept,” &c. Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. pp.278, 280. 

We say nothing here on the adoption of Jewish manners, among the Abyssinians; 
but assume, as granted, that their histoir trul^ represents them, as, in some sense, a 
branch from the Hebrew nation and their king, m particular, from the stem of Solomon ; 
and that they still retain the customs derived from him, by their connexion with Judea. 

We proceed on the idea, that some such ceremony as that above described, was a 
part of the formalities in the ancient inaugurations of the kings of Judea. It is true, 
the q^uestion is three times asked in Abyssinia, and but twice in Psalm xxiv. but the 
allusion is the same, and to the same enect. 

This extract seems to illustrate the general tenor of tlie 24tli Psalm; which, for 
any thing that is discoverable to tlie contrary, might have served, at Jerusalem, 
as a kind of coronation anthem : or, at least, might have been used in conducting such 
a solemnity. It begins with ascribing greatness to God, and proceeds to descril^ the 
man of his choice. What forbids our referring this description to the king, now 
“ ascending to tlie hill of the Lord, and to his holy place,” (as the king of Abyssinia 
to church), hopefully regarded as a prince of rectitude, and a person of piety ? May 
not this idea also, assist in ascertaining the divisions of this Psalm? As thus — verses 
1 to 6, by the priests, &c. standing on the steps of the temple, — then, Selah — 
a change — verse 7. 

The King'i company, ver. 7. Lift up your heads, O ye f^ates; 


Be ye iftted up, ye everlasting doors : 
And the King ox glory shall enter. 

Virgim ver. 8. Who is the King of glory ? 

King Jehovah is the King of glory. 


The king not himself assuming this title, but modestly and piously referring it to 
Jehovah : or, is tlie third verse also a question, by the kind's attendants? Certainly, 
the same persons did not both ask the questions and give the answers : if the reader 
can better distribute the verses, he is at full liberty to use his judgment. 

This extract also explains much of Ps. xlv. ; where the writer professes to speak of 
things “touching tlie king,” whom he represents— as in great splendour— magnificently 
dressed — his sword girded on his thigh — ^mounted on horseback (“ ride thou, prosp^ 
thou”) with liis bow, &c. — as “ anointed with the oil of gladness, ” above all nis 
compeers ; — and his “ garments smelling of myrrh, aloes, and cassia perfumes which 
he had just imbibed from out of the little ivory palaces (curious inlaid boxes of ivory, 
probably in the shape of edifices ; not the simple hoh of the Abyssinian king)^ placed 
m his way for the purpose ; whereby his spirits were exhilarated. The A^ssinian 
virgins st^ both on me right and the left ; the Jewish, perhaps, on the right onty, 
Psalm xlv, 9.) ; but, together with the daughters of the Umbares, the Psalmist says, 
“ kings' daughters” were among his most esteemed and favoured women (daughters 
of the kings of the lesser states around him) ; and the king's “ consort, ” or wife (for 
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it does not appear by the Hebrew, that she was ^^quem;'' according to our present 
acceptation ot mat title ; though, indeed, our Saxon word queen, simply signifi^ wife) 
attending that ceremony, accompanied with a noble train of virgins, mey, as well as 
herself, dressed with all imaginable splendour and elegcmce. 

It should seem, then, that on this solemn and extraordinarily ioyful occasion, the 
female sex had departed in some degree from its usual reserve, to Dear its share in this 
event. Or, was this chiefly, or entirely, owing to the foreign train which attended 
this princess ? — (for tliat she was a foreigner, appears by the advice given her to 
“forget her own people, and her father’s house”). Was this coronation so famous as 
to draw distant strangers to the sight ? or, was this princess from Tyre, or from its 
neighbourhood ? or, what business had “ the daughter of Tyre to be there ? or, is our 
translation right, in adding, shall be there; i. e. to seek thy favour by presents? 

Girding on the sword is a principal part of royal inauguration m the East. It is 
the proper investiture of the grand Signior : and the appearing armed, seems 

essential to the ceremony. Fragments, No. ccccliii. 

If we could discover any king of Israel, whose coronation was attended by a 
marriage also, we might be enabled to determine the occasion, and time of writing, 
of this Psalm. Is it in any degree alluded to. Cant. iii. 11 ? Was not that JirU 
instance of peaceable suecession to the throne, in the person of Solomon, an occasion 
of extraordinary joy ; ei^ecially, in fulfilment of the Divine promise made to David, 
and contrasted with the fate of Saul’s family ? 

Mr. Harmer (Observation v. vol. ii.) has given another turn to the remark re- 
corded on the behaviour of the sons of Belial, who “ brought no presents” to king 
Saul (1 Sam. x. 27.); by supposing these presents were such as Saul was entitled to 
receive on his visits to various parts. But, beside that Mr. H. acknowledges the 
authority of the Chaldee paraphrase to be against him, that authority may now be 
supported by the account of Mr. Bruce, who not only mentions the presents received 
at the coronation, but says they must be according to custom, and of “the customary 
(‘registered’) value.” “The king, also, on his part, makes presents; so that the eipenses 
of the most frugal coronation, consistent with dignity, must be 30,000 ounces of ^old.” 

This deserves the greater attention, because, as we shall see hereafter, the Chaldee 

E araphrase has preserved many allusions to ancient Jewish history and customs ; and 
eing composed before the time of Christ, it may be accepted as unbiassed authority ; 
and as very often mentioning the king Messiah, deserves peculiar notice. 

After this extract, what emphasis shall we affix to the remarkable words of 
Nathaniel (John i. 49.) : “Rabbi, thou art the Son of God ; thou art the king of Israel 
Did Nathaniel acknowledge him, whom neither the virgins, nor the public officers, 
had yet recognised ? 

No. IX. OF THE TITLE “WORD OF THE LORD. ” 

THE “Word” of the Lord, as a title applied to the Messiah, has occasioned 
frequent contentions in the Christian world : by some, the genealogy, or pedigree of 
this “ Word, ” has been traced from Plato to Philo, and from Philo to John the 
Evangelist, without sufficient proof that John was conversant with Philo ; if, indeed, 
Philo was acquainted with Plato. As No. viii. has supported the authority of the 
Chaldee paraphrase in one respect, this Fragment may be permitted to support it in 
another. It is very well known, that in several places, where the original Hebrew 
reads “Jehovah,” as speaking, or acting, &c, the Hebrew commentators or paraphrasis, 
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Onkelm Jomihan, ike Tetrgwm, use the term Word of the Lord this is undeni- 
able : but the question is, whence did those authors receive this idea, or why adopt 
this mode of sp^ch ? Observe, they were -did Jews borrow from Heathen ? — 
borrow religious ideas ? — Did learned Jews, in their paraphrases on thHr own Scriptures, 
propagate expressions borrowed from heathen, hy way of explaining sacred things ; 
things so sacred as the name, or attributes, of God ? Did they substitute Heathen 
expressions for sacred ? Had they, could they have, as Jews, so high an opinion of 
Heathen philosophers ? These are insuperable difficulties, on this supposition. A 
more probable derivation of the idea ana the expression may be obtained from the 
customs and manners of tlieir own nation, and of the ancient kings of Judea. In this 
enquiry, the following extracts from Mr. Bruce, will afford acceptable assistance. 

“ An officer, named Kal Hatzfe, who stands always upon steps at the side of the 
lattice window, where there is a hole covered in tne inside with a curtain of green 
taffeta ; — behind this curtain the king sits.” Vol. iv. p. 76. 

‘‘ Hitherto, while there were strangers in the room, he [the king] had spoken to us by 
an officer, called Kal Hatzfe ; the voice or word of the king." Vol. iii, p. 231. 

** — But there is no such ceremony in use ; and exhibitions of this kind, made by 
ilte king in public, at no period seem to have suited the genius of this people. 
Formerly, his face was never seen, nor any part of him, excepting, sometimes, his foot. 
He sits in a kind of balcony, with lattice windows and curtains before him. Even yet 
he covers his face oti audiences, or public occasions, and when in judgment. On cases 
of treason, he sits within his balcony, and speaks through a hole in the side of it, to 
an officer called Kal Hatz6, “ the voice or word of the king," by whom he sends his 
questions, or any thing else that occurs, to the judges, who are seated at the council- 
table.” Vol. iii. p. 265. 

Of the use of this officer, Mr. Bruce gives several striking instances : in particular, 
one, on the trial of a rebel, when the king, by his Kal Hatz6, asked a question, by 
which his guilt was effectually demonstrated. 

It appears, then, that the king of Abyssinia makes enquiry, gives his opinion, and 
declares his will by a deputy — a go-between — 2^, middle-man ; called “liis word.” 
Assuming for a moment that this w^as a Jewish custom — we see to what the ancient 
Jewish paraphrasts referred by their term, “ Word of J ehovah” — instead of Jehovah 
himself : and the idea was familiar to their recollection ; — and to that of their readers ; 
a no less necessary consideration than that of their own recollection. 

If it be enquired, what traces of this officer, as an attendant on official dignity, 
occur in Scripture? we may refer to a clear instance in the case of Joseph 
fGen. xlii. 23.) ; Joseph’s brethren knew not that Joseph heard what they said to one 
another; because Hc mclitj) the ^interpreter" says our translation, “was 

between them” : but, that this officer could not be an interpreter of languages, should 
appear from Joseph’s speaking to his brothers &c. (chap, xliii. 29.) Is your 
father well? &c. : and to his brother Benjamin, particularly, (Hod he gracious to 
thee my son! Here it plainly appears, he conversed with them without his 
to lay no stress on their discourses with the steward and others, in which no 
interpreter, i. e. of language — either interferes or seems necessary. Now, what was 
this melitj — ^this go-between — this deputy-speaker — but the Kcd-Hatzioi Joseph? an 
attendant on the state and importance of the pereonage, who, in a general sense, 
represented the king ; and whose dignity was so near to royalty, that some have not 
scrupled to rank him among the kings of Egypt. 
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To trace allusions to the office of this deputy in Scripture would be too extensive 
for this place ; but, by way of selection, consult the history of the caUing of Samuel, 
(1 Sam. lii. 21.), Jehovah revealed hiniself to Saniudin Shiloh, hy the word of the Lord 
(Jphovah); why not say at once simply, “ by himself,” without Ihis mterposing 
“ Word ?” — What shall we say to Job, xxxiii. 23 ? — 

Does not Elisha (2 Kings, v. 10.) assume somewhat of the same state? And is 
it not probable, that Naaman felt himself treated likfc an inferior, a subject — by the 
prophet’s sending a messenger (a Kal-Hatzi) to him, instead of coming out to him, 
&c. ? Vide also 1 Kings, xiii. 9, &c. — a prophet, directed by — the word of the 
Lord, &c. There is something very remarkanle in the terms employed bv the old 
prophet, ver. 18 : An angel — spake tome — by the word — (f the Lord: wnat a cir- 
cuitous combination of phraseology? Why not at once — “the Lord spake to me?” 
Why not, at most — the word of the Lord spake to me” ? The reason might be, to 
hide an equivocation ; to conceal a double meaning — an inferior sense given to the 
word angel {vide Dict. Art. Angel), to offer Ol seemingly sMpmor authority to persuade 
the prophet, while really the authority is known (consciouslyto the speaker) to be 
inferior : and the words may be capable of that inferior acceptation. The various 
senses of the Hebrew particle (l) contribute to this equivocation, as signifying with, 
on account of, &c. perhaps, /rom ; — q. “ a messenger/rom the Word of the Lord.” 

The author of the Apocryphal book called the Wisdom of Solomon, whoever he 
was, has given an activity to his “ Word of God,” which exceedsVhat appears to be 
the duty of the Abyssinian KaUHatzL Thine Almighty Word leaped down from 
heaven, from the Royal throne {^k Opovwv jdaertXnwv) [or, according to the representation of 
Mr. Bruce, down the steps at the side of the window next the throne] and brought 
thine unfeigned commandment, as a sharp sword, and filled all with death, &c. Wisd. 
xviii. 15, 16. 

We shall pursue this subject no further here. It may now be considered as hardly 
bearing a question, whether the ancient Jewish writers (Philo included) derived this 
idea, or mode of speech, from the Heathen ; or, from the customs and manners of 
the kings of the East, and those of their own country in particular ? Shall we not, 
hereafter, acquit the Evangelists from adopting the mythological conceptions of Plato? 
Rather, did not Plato adopt Eastern language ; and is not the custom still retained in 
the East ? See all accounts of an Ambassador’s visit to the Grand Signior ; who never 
himself answers, but directs his Visier to speak for him. So in Europe, the king of 
France directs his Keeper of the Seals to speak in his name ; ana so the Lord 
Chancellor, in England, prorogues, &c. the Parliament, expressing his Majesty’s 
pleasure, and using his Majesty’s name, though in his Majesty’s presence : q. the 
British KaUHatzi. 

No. X. REVENGE CITIES OF REFUGE. 

In En^nd we do not discover that distinguished wisdom in the institution of the 
Cities of Refuge (Niunb. xxxv. 9. et seq.) for him who had slain his neighbour unde- 
signedly, which there really is. With us, murder or manslaughter is prosecuted so regu- 
larly, that we are apt to overlook the policy of this national appointment. It deserves 
notice too, that the appropriation of certain cities for the purposes of Refuge, seems 
peculiar to the Mosaic dispensation : we read nothing of it in Egypt ; and there is, at 
this time, no trace of it in the East, notwithstanding the utility ^’such appointments 
might deservedly have preserved the custom among those who bad once l^own it. 
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By way, therefore, of representing this institu^kMi more correctly, let us see to what 
excess revenge is carried m the East: sometimes, no doubt, from a sense of justice; 
but much oft^er, it should seem, from that point of honour, which displays itself by 
other methods in Europe ; and of which the East, while it ridicules the duels of 
Europeans, is itself guilty, under other forms. 

Let these extracts, also, support, in some degree at least, the inference, that lesser 
crimes than manslaughter (i Jortiori) were not to be punished even with exile to the 
City of Refuge ; but were to be forgiven, or overlooked : let them also stand as Uvely 
comments on a precept of our Lord, not always correctly understood, or applied : 
q, d. “ If one smite thee undesignedly — inadvertently — on one cheek — disregard the 
trifle : — do not take it up as a auarrel, like him, who, if told ‘ his bonnet is dirty,’ 
thinks of blood : or like him, whose beard being accidentally offended, is hardly 
appeased, even by submission ; but, by a speedy pardon, and a hearty good will, 
show yourselves ready to bear much more than that, for peace sake, for my sake, in 
obedience to my authority, and in conformity to my example,” Matt. v. 39. 

A lively animated people, of quick and violent passions, are naturally led to 
carry the desire of vengeance for injuries to its highest excess. The vindictive spirit 
of the Arabs, which is common to them with the other inhabitants of hot climates, 
varies, however, with the varying modifications of the national character. 

But the most irritable of all men, are the noble Bedouins, who, in their martial 
spirit, seem to carfy those same prejudices farther than even the barbarous warriors 
who issued from the North, and over-ran Europe. Bedouin honour is still more 
delicate than ours, and requires even a greater number of victims to be sacrificed to 
it. If one Shiech says to another, with a serious air, ‘ thy bonnet is dirty,’ or, ‘ the 
• wrong side of thy turban is out,’ or, ‘ set it straight,’ nothing but blood can wash 
away the reproach ; and not merely the blood of the offender, but that also of all the 
irudes of his family. 

The Arabs shew great sensibility to every thing that can be construed into an 
injury. If one man should happen to spit beside another, the latter will not fail to 
avenge himself of the imaginary insult. In a caravan, I once saw an Arab highly 
offended at a man, who, in spitting, had accidentally bespattered his beard with some 
small part of his spittle. It was with difficulty that he could be appeased by him, 
even though he humbly asked pardon, and kissed his beard in token of submission. ” 

“ The thirst for vengeance discovers itself likewise in the peculiar manner in which 
murder is prosecuted here. In the high country of Yemen, the supreme court of Sana 
commonly prosecutes murderers in the mode usual in other countries ; but, in several 
districts in Arabia, the relations of the deceased have leave either to accept a 
composition in money y or to require the murderer to surrender himself to justice, or 
even to wreak their vengeance upon his whole family. They think little of making 
an assassin be punished, or even put to death, by the hands of Justice ; for this would • 
be to deliver a family from an unworthy member, who deserved no such favour at 
their hands. 

For these reasons, the Arabs rather avenge themselves as law allows, upon 
the family of the murderer, and seek an opportunity of slaying its heady or most 
considerable person, whom they regard as ^ing properly the person ^ity of the 
crime, as it must have been committed through his negligence, in watching over the 
conduct of those under his inspection. In the mean time, the judges seize the 
murderer, and detain him till he has paid a fme of two hundred crowns. Had it not 
been for this fine, so absurd a law must have been long since repealed. From this 
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the two families are in contmual fears^ till some one or other of the warderers 
family be sUdit* No reconciliation can take place between them^ and ine quarrel is still 
occasionally renewed. There have been instances of such family feuds lasting forty years. 
If, in the contest, a man of the murdered person’s family happens to fall, there can be 
no peace until two others of the murderers family have been slain. The day before 
our arrival at Mauschid, which is a small town, situated between Seit el Fakir and 
Mocha, two Arabs concerned in such a family enmity met, and fouaht in the fields^ 
having only large sticks or clubs, for arms, when the family of the first murderer 
gained a second victory. When between two parties belonging to two considerable 
tribes, a formal war sometimes ensues ; by such wars, many tribes have sunk into 
miseiy and oblivion. 

“ Tliis detestable custom is so expressly forbidden in the Koran, that I should not 
have been persuaded of its existence, had I not seen instances of it. Men, indeed, 
act every where in direct contradiction to the principles of religion ; and this species 
of revenge is not merely impious, but even absura and inhuman. An Arabian of 
distinction, who often visited us at Loheya, always wore, even when he was in 
company, both his poniard and a small lance. The reason of this, he told us, was, 
that a man of his family had been murdered, and that he was obliged to avenge the 
murder upon a man of the inimical family, who was then actually in the city, and 
carried just such another lance. He acknowledged to us, that the fear of meeting 
Jiis enemy, and fighting with him, often disturbed his sleep.” Niebuhr s Travels 
in Arabia, p. 197, &c. English Translation. 

How much milder, more considerate, more politic, more humane, was the institution 
of Cities of Refuge! which not only gave opportunity to the aggressor to escape, 
and to the avenger to cool ; but took from either the determination of the case, and, 
after a pr^er nearing, adjudged the accidental slayer of his neighbour to security, 
yet to confinement, till the High-Priest died : at which period, not only might the 
offence be, in part, forgotten, but be regularly and honourably passed over ; especially, 
among the general mourning on that event, and the general mterest of the nation in 
it. We see that the spirit of revenge disquiets both parties: but, on such a solemn 
occasion, both parties might honourably forego their animosity, without any “ fear 
of fighting, or any disturbance of sleep;” so that this appointment was, perhaps, of 
equEU advantage to both culprit and avenger. Charity is not easily provoked, says the 
apostle; and Charity thinketh no evil: one could wish this excellent virtue were a 
greater favourite than it appears to be among mankind. 

No. XI. THE PENALTY OF MURDER. 

THE former number has mentioned the custom of redeeming from tlie pimishment 

• due to the crime of murder, by payment of “ a composition in money” “tlie 

murderer is seized, till he has paid a fine of two hundred crowns.” As this illustrates 
part of the Mosaic laws, which allow of a compensation for certain personal injuries^ 
&c. though not for murder, it may not be amiss, further to introduce what Baron du 
Tott relates on this subject He tells us (p. 215), “ The Turks never fight duels, but 
they assassinate ; the offended party publicly serpens his knife, or prepares his fire 
arms : some friends endeavour to appease him ; others, to excite ana encourap;e him 
to the murder.” If the murder be committed, “ the culprit is brought to receive his 
sentence ; the execution of which is attended with no solemn parade ; and I have 
even met them pushing through the crowd which is commonly found in the streets. 
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and talking all the way with him who was to execute them. The criminals only have 
their hands tied [vide 2 Sam. iii. 54.], and the hang<man holds them by the girdle ; 
then is the time to negociate with the friends of the deceased, and to endeavour to 
bring about the accommodation. I was assured there have been bargains of ^is kind 
broken off, merely through the avarice of tlie person condemned. The criminal is 
conducted to the place of punishment ; he who performs tlie office of exefcutioner, 
takes on ^im likewise that of mediator, and negociates till the last moment with the 
next of kin to the deceased, or his wife, who commonly follows, to be present at the 
execution. If the proposals are refused, the executioner performs the sentence ; if 
they are accepted, he reconducts the criminal to tlie tribunal, to receive his pardon. 
Page 198. 

Now we find Moses (Numb. xxxv. 31.), absolutely forbidding tlie acceptance of any 
compensation in the case of murder, while he appoints refuges for tliose guilty of 
man-slaughter. Surely, in both these cases, the Mosaic leconomy was a great im- 
provement on the jurisprudence around it, by so strongly marking the difference 
l)etween intentional, tlierefore guilty, and accidental, therefore pardonable, homicide. 
No doubt, we may conclude, that the fines to be paid in remission of the punishments 
for certain offences, were often negociated much in the manner related by the Baron, 
I. e, when pretty near execution. — May this account illustrate the expression of our 
Lord, “ Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way^^ — not indeed 
to execution, but to the tribunal, which may order execution ? Matt. v. 85. 

No. XII. ON THE MODE OF SITTING IN THE EAST. With a Plati.. 

THE expression, sittimr, is applied to attitudes by no means the same, whether 
personal, domestic, or religious ; but this Article proposes to illustrate that kijjd of 
sitting attitude, which is customary in the domestic usages of the East. 

(1.) The PLACE for sitting: This is a raised kind of settle, sometimes as high as 
two feet : it is constructed along the side of a room, and frequently along several 
sides of it, as appears in this print. It is covered with a carpet ; in depth, from its 
front to the back, or edge, next to the wall, it is about three feet; i.e. deep enough 
for a person to sit on commodiously ; and to receive the cushions, against which the 
person sitting reclines : it is covered w ith a carpet, or with scarlet cloth. This raised 
door is called the Duan, or Divan ; but usually that name is understood to express 
the whole seat. “A sofa” says De la Motraye, [vl sofa is another name for a 
Duan] “ consists of boards raised from the ground, about five feet broad, and one 
and a half high, reaching sometimes quite round the room, sometimes only in a part 
of it, upon which are laid mattresses, called by the Turks, minders, covered with 
silk or stuff, to sit upon cross-legged, which is the Turkish fashion, with cusliions 
placed against the wall to lean upon; they serine for beds at night. Vol. i. p. 78, note. 

(2.) The CUSHIONS are the next subjects of obsen ation: they are stuffed with cotton 
and are set upright on the carpet which covers the Duan ; they are laid along the wall 
(or against rails, when the Duan is insulated, or does not touch a wall), their back 
toward the wall is plain ; but their front, toward the person, is ornamented with 
flowers, &c. in embroidery, or brocade, &c. Their height is about level to the arms 
of the person sitting. It is not one long cushion, laid throughout the whole side of 
tlie room ; but several cushions, of a convenient size for being removed, are laid at 
the ends one of another. 

Part I. Edit. 5. 
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(3.) The PLACE OF HONOUR in a room thus fitted up is the corner ; whe&er 
because of the greater ease in leaning ; as here the person sitting can use two cushions 
at the same time, or whether because he can converse most readily with the sitter on 
either side of him ; or whether because he commands the best view of the room, and 
of the company in it, or of visitors, entering, or retiring, kc. See Nehemiah, ix. 22, 
“ Thou gavest them kingdoms ; and didst appoint them to the corner' — to the place 
of honour. 

(4.) The ATTITUDE of the person sitting : this usually consists in crossing the legs, 
and folding them under the body ; sometimes varying the posture, by folding one leg 
only, or principally, and sitting on the heel of it ; leaning at the same time against the 
cushion behind. 

These Attitudes will afford a distinct subject in the course of our work. 

It appears, then, that the cushion is not sat butflgam^/; to prepare a sent 
therefore (Jobxxix. 7.) may well be understood, of laying a carpet, and setting a cushion. 
Obser^T, how easily the materials, ?.c. the cushion and carpet, for this kind of seat 
are carried ; so that in a tent, kc, it may be prepared in an instant. Does not this 
mode of sitting explain that terrible difficulty which has perplexed commentators, on 
tile use of the word {htuh,) outos (and tTn) John iv. 0, “Jesus being weary with his 
journey sat thus on the well i,e, he leaned — accordingly — like a weary person, 
against the wall of tlie well-side, in the same manner as it was customary to lean for 
repose against a cushion in a divan : could the Evangelist, writing in Greek, have used 
titter words to express this Eastern attitude ? 

Mr. Harmer has, very properly, availed himself of this manner of sitting, to explain 
Amos iii. 12, “ As a shepherd taketh out of the mouth of a lion two legs, or a piece 
of an ear; so shall the children of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria, in the 
( ORNER of a bed, and in Damascus, in a couch. They who now occupy tor as long 
a time as they please, “ the corner of a bed,” or duan, e, the place of honour, the 
most easy, voluptuous, indulging station ; those who noware most at their ease, shall 
be delivered to their enemies, like sheep to the lion; and scarcely any of them — and 
those as if were in a mangled state, — shall be rescued from his jaws. 

Whether our rendering of the latter part of this verse, “And in Damascus in a 
couch f be exactly the prophet’s thought, let the reader judge, after he has perused 
this observation. That the word orcsh (or anres ov {^naures) rendered “cewc/f,” 

should rather express somewhat of furniture ; i.e, the carpet, or scarlet cloth, which 
as we have said, overspreads the duan, is 1 believe, generally agreed; it is also, by 
some, referred to a kind of mattress laid down to be slept upon ; but wlierefore “ in 
Damascus I'" especially as Samaria only mentioned, ver. 9 ; and “the land (or 
palaces)” alluded to is that of Samaria ? Should we not rather seek for the root of this 
word? — c. gr. (HDl dcmch) to spread out — level — smooth, kc. Montanus has not 
rendered it, “ in Damascus ;” but, in the any^le {ani^vli). More probably, it strictly 
expresses the broad smooth part of the divan, that whic h is covered with the ores/t, 
or scarlet cloth, on which the cushions are placed ; that along the wall increasing in 
distance from the corner ; the less distinguished or dignified part of the scat : so that 
the idea of our translators, who adopt the old English w ord couch, and put in the 
margin, on the bed's feet, if we abstract the English idea of the word bed, seems to be 
not very distant from the truth. Does the prophet's idea stand thus? “ Those who 
indulge themselves to the utmost ; and those who contribute to such indulgences:” — 
or, doubly, 1. “those who sit in the cushioned corner of the sofa, and 2. those who 
sit on the level, the more ordinary, parts of the settle,” shall resemble a fragment, &c. 
torn from the jaws of a lion. 
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In vindication of this sense of the words, as it is conti*ary to tihat of Mr. H. it may 
be applied to the passage he has produced, Ps. vi. 0, “ I am wearv witli nw groaning, 
all the night I make my bed to swim (tlie divan on which I am placed) ; 1 water my 
couch (or the divan furniture) with my tears.” Is it not a good sense to say, “my tears 
not only copiously wet the divan, or mattress — the upper part on which 1 lie, but they 
run over it, and even extend to the lower part — the broad part — of the divan, and wet 
that also ?” i. e. the bed's feet of our translators. 

It is said, Deut. iii. 11,“ The bedstead (mv orcsh) of Og, was a bedstead of iron.” 
It may be thought, that our translators, in rendering this word, bedstead, intended the 
broad smooth part, or floor, of the divan, already described; unless it should rather 
be referred to the covering of that part, i.e. the caq)ct, or scarlet cloth [but possibly 
tlie term might denote both floor and covering, as we say in common speech, “ the 
floor of a room,” though that room be covered by a curpetj. Eitlier sense of tlie word 
takes off* much occasion from the wonderment of ignorance on the dimensions of this 
bedstead, or duan, of Og, which appears to have been about fifteen feet and a half 
long, and six feet ten inches broad ; and to have been made of iron (its supporters, 
at least) instead of wood, as was customary. English ideas have measured this huge 
piece of furniture by English bedsteads ; but, had they reflected, that neither the 
duan, nor its covering is so closely commensurate to the usual size of a person as our 
bedsteads in England are, they would have made no inconsiderable allowance in the 
dimensions of the ores/i for the repose of this martial prince. 

This print also explains that very difficult passage, Ezc'k. xiii. IB, “Woe to those 
women that sew pillows to all arm-holes, and make kerchic‘fs on the head of every 
stature, to hunt souls!” &c. This passage seems to contain these ideas : those who 
utter false prophecies, to soothe the mind of the wicked, are comparc'd by the 
prophet to woineii who study and employ e\cry art to allure by voluptuousness; — 
against such he declares woe: “ Woe to those who adorn — embroider — brocade- - 
luxurious cushions to suit the dimensions of jiersons (females) of all ages, i e. a lower 
cushion for a child, a higher for a full grown woman ; — those who make veils to adorn 
heads of every stature, studiously suiting themselves to all conditions, capacities, 
ages, making eff'eminacy more effeminate,” kv. The cushions, then, were not to be 
sewed to all arm-holes, and carried about the person, as our translation seems to 
imply ; but they were to be so soft in their texture, so nicely adapted in their dimen- 
sions to suit ALL leaning arms, as to produce their full voluptuous effect. These the 
prophet compares to toils, snares, &c. in which the persons were caught, into wJiicli 
they were chased, decoyed, surrounded, lnclosed, in the comer ; like animals hunted 
by a surrounding company, which drives them into a narrow spac’e, or trap, where 
their capture, or destruction, is inevitable, according to the Eastern mode of minting: 
from these compulsive seducers he foretells delivery', &c. (ver. 20.) Understood thus, 
this passage becomes easy and plain, and perfectly analogous to the usages of the 
country wherein it was delivered, Comp. Prov. vi. 20. 

Perhaps, the English reader has never yet seen the true attitude of the dying Jacob, 
who, when Joseph brought his two sons to him (Gen. xlviii.), strengthened himself and 
sat upon the bed” — the duan ; and who, after blessing his sons — not “ gathered up 
his feet into the bed” (xlix. 33.) — but, “ drew thena up on the duan.” This explains, 
too, the attitude of Ahaz (1 Kings xxi. 4.), “ He laid himself on the bed, and turned 
away his face — also, how Hezekiah “ turned his face to the wall and prayed” 2 Kings 
XX. 2.): also how Haman (Esther vii. 8.) not only “ stood up to make r^uest for his life,” 
but was “ fallen on the bed— the duan — whereon Estlier” was sitting. Was not the 

E 2 
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king seated in the comer, and Esther and Haman on each side of him ? We see, too, 
the nature of the order of Saul to bring up David to him, that he mi^ht “ kill him in 
his bed,” (1 Sam. xix. 15.) Wa*? the pillow of goats' hair a duan cushion, stuffed with 
goats' hair — instead of cotton ; and laid in such a manner as to resemble the disor- 
derly attitude and appearance of a sick man? — Other passages the reader will 
observe for himself. This number closes with the following extract from Niebuhr : 

“ As the floors are spread with carpets, and cushions are laid round the walls, one 
cannot sit down, without inconvenience, on the ground; and the use of chairs is 
unknown in the East. 

“ The Arabians practise several different modes of sitting. When they wish to be 
very much at their ease, they cross their legs under the body. I found, indeed, by 
experience, that this mode of sitting is the most commodious for people who wear 
long clothes, and wide breeches, without any confining ligatures ; it seems to afford 
better rest after fatigue, than our posture of sitting upon chaHrs. In presence of 
superiors, an Arab sits with his two knees touching each other, and with the weight 
of the body resting upon the heels : as, in this position, a person occupies less room 
than in the other, tliis is the posture in which they usually place themselves at table ; 
I often tried it, but found it extremely uneasy, and coidd never accustom myself to it. 
In many parts of Arabia, there are long and low chairs, made of straw mats ; but they 
sit cross-legged upon them, as well as on the carpets.” Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 223. 

In the presence of superiors,” &c. — this describes exactly the attitude of “ David 
when he sat before the Lord,” 1 Chron. xvii. 10. See the rlate of Attitudes, with 
the explanations. 


No. XIII. ON THE BEDS OF THE EAST. 

WE hav^ seen in the former Number, the mode of sitting in the East ; we may 
now easily conceive of the mode of sleeping , which is but little different from what we 
have been attending to ; and the difference chiefly consists in laying on the duan a bed 
made of two thick cotton quilts, one of which, folded double, senses as a mattress, the 
other as a (jovering ; upon this the person sleeps. Such a bed was that of David (1 Sam. 
xix. 15.): was it not, also, one of the same kind on which Saul reposed (xxvi. 
1 1, 12.), and on which he slept (verse 7.), “his spear being stuck in the ground, at 
his bolster”? Also, tliat on which the paralytic was let down (Luke v. 19.)? — How 
unlike this is the idea which presents itself to most who read these passages ! 

Nothing sounds more uncouth to English ears, than to hear of a person carrying 
his bed about with him — to order a man, miraculously healed, to do this — is so strange 
to us, that although we discover it a convincing proof of his restoration to bodily 
strength, yet, we are almost tempted to ask, with the Pharisees, “ Who bade thee 
carry thy bed”? But, when properly explained, the apparent incongruity vanishes 
before our better understanding. Such a kind of mattress, or even the simple oresU^ 
of the former Number, might be the bed(ic/)a/3|3arov) of the New Testament ; and was 
often, we may conclude from the circumstances of the occupier, without the accom- 
paniment of a cushion, to complete it. So, Mark ii. 4, 11, “ Arise, take up thy^bed,” 
t. e. thy mattress — the covering spread under thee. Acts ix. 34, Peter said toEneas. 
“ Arise, and” hereafter “ spread” thy bed “ for thyself ;” — thy palsy being cured, thou 
shalt be able not only to do that service for thyself, but to give assistance rather than 
to ask it. Krahhaton, then, is the meanest kind of bed in use : our truckle-bed, or any 
other which is supported by feet, &c. cannot justly represent it. Perhaps our sailors' 
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Aoinmocks are the nearest to it we have. See this subject resumed in our e:iamination 
of the structure of Eastern Houses, No. cciv. 

But we are not to suppose, that all beds were alike ; no doubt, when King David 
wanted warmth, his attendants would put both mattresses below, and coverlits above 
to procure it for him. Neither are we to understand, when a bed is the subject of 
boasting, that it consisted merely of the krabbaton, or ores/t. In Pro. vii. 10, the 
harlot vaunts of her bed, as highly ornamented “ with tapestry-work — with brocade 
I have brocaded — l>edecked — my oresh ; the covering to my duan — (ratlier the makass) 
is fine linen of Egypt, embossed with embroidery .” This description may be much 
illustrated by the account which Baron du Tott gives of a bed; in which he was 
expected to sleep, and in which he might have slept, had not European habit incapa- 
citated him from that enjoyment. 

“ The time for taking our repose was now come, and we were conducted into 
another large room, in the midclie of which was a kind of bed ; without bedstead^ or 
curtains. Though the coverlit and pillows exceeded in magnificence the richness of 
thesopha, which likewise ornamented the api\rtment, 1 foresaw that I could expect but 
little rest on this bed, and had the curiosity to examine its make in a more particular 

manner. Fifteen mattresses of quilted cotton, about three inches thick, placed one 

upon another, formed the ground-work, and were covc^red by a sheet of Indian- 
linen, sewed on the last mattress. A coverlit of !>reen satin, adorned with ^old 
embroidered in embossed tvork, was in like manner fastened to the sheets, the enos of 
which, turned in, were sewed down alternately. Two large pillows of crimson satin, 
covered with the like embroidery, in winch there teas no want of p;old or spangles, 
rested on two cushions of the sopha, brought near to serve for a back, and intended 
to support our heads. The taking of the pillows entirely away, woidd have been a 
good resource, if we had had any bolster ; and the exjiedient of turning the other 
side upwards, having only served to shew they were embroidered in the same man- 
ner on the bottom, we at last determined to la^ our handkerchiefs ovit them, which, 
however, did not prevent our being very sensible of the embossed ornaments under- 
neath.” Vol. i. p. .05. 

Here we have (1) many mattresses of quilted cotton : (2) a sheet of Indian linen; 
(query, muslin, or the fine linen of Egypt (.*i) a co\('rlit of green satin, C‘in bossed . 

( t) two large pillow s, embossed also : (5) two cushions from the sopha, to form a back. 
So tlialw^e see, an Eastern bed maybe an article of furniture sufficiently complicated. 

This description, compared with a Note of De la Motrayf:, (p. 172), leads to the 
supposition, that somewhat like what he informs us is called makass, i, e, a bro- 
caded covering for show, is what the harlot boasts of, as being 1 he upper covering to 
her mhuler, or oresh, “ On a rich sopha,” says he, “ was false covering of plain 
silk, for the same reason as that in the hall ; but I lifted it up, w hile trie two eunuchs 
who were with us, had their backs turned, and 1 found that the makass of the 
minders were a very rich brocade, with a i^old ground, and flowered with silk of several 
colours, and the cushions of ffreen velvet also, grounded with gold, and flowered like 
them,'' Note, “ The minders have two covers, one of which is called makass, yin* orna- 
ment : and the other to preserve that, especially when they are rich, as these were. ” 
This was in the Seraglio at Constantinople. 

It is perfectly in character, for the narlot, who (Pro. ix. 14.) “ sits on a kind of 
throne at her door,” and who in this passage boasts of all her showy embellishments, 
to mention whatever is gaudy, even to the tinsel bedeckings of her room, her furni- 
ture, and her makasses, assuming nothing less than regal dignity in words and 
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description ; though her apartment be the way to hell ; and the alcove containing 
her bed, be the very lurking chamber of death. 

We are now, it is evident, at liberty to suppose that as much elegance (or, at least, 
shotv and pomposity) was displayed on the duans and their furniture, which served for 
repose by night, as on those used by day : and as it should seem that the same 
furniture did not not serve both day night, but was changed for each service respec- 
tively ; hence it seems natural to conclude, that in a great house, there must be con- 
siderable stores of such furniture ; which being not a little cumbersome, must require 
proper, and even large rooms, and warehouses, wherein to keep it. This leads to 
the true sense of the passage, (2 Kings xi. 2.), Joash mid his nurse were hid six years in 
the house of the Lord — in the hed-chamher liru bcchcdcr hemcthut) c. the 

repository — or store-room — for the beds — for the mattresses and their numerous 
accompaniments ; which, being bulky, afforded the means of forming space among 
them sufficient to receive the child and his nurse, and sure to conceal them efiec- 
tually. This was within the precincts of the House of the Lord, a sacred place, 
where none but priests could enter ; and where, probably, none did enter but the 
high-priest, Jehoida and his wife Jehosheha. This explanation banishes all ideas of 
an English bed-room in the house of the Lord (which, to keep unvisited during 
six years, would liave been very suspicious); it renders the concealment extremely 
easy and natural, since, certainly, this repository was under the charge of its proper 
keeper, who, only, managed its concerns ; and it agrees to the formation of the 
Hebrew words. Moreover, if the infant, Joash, was wounded, apparently to death 
(as Atlialiah, no doubt, thought him irrecoverably dead before she left him) this large 
room might afford more conveniences while he was under cure from his wounds, 
than any other room could do ; and having been safe here for a time, where better 
could they place this child afterwards ] 

Byway of close to this Article, we should note the various acceptations of the 
word divan, or dnan : (1) for the raised floor; (3) for the whole settle on which a 
person (or several persons) sits: (3) for the room that contains the divan : (4) for the 
hall, or council-chamber; so called, because the council usually sits on the diian 
constructed around the room : (5) for the council itself ; who are said, when in consul- 
tation to be “ m r/wu//.” To how many of these senses may the Hebrew word 
mit/ieh, translated agree ? 

No. XIV. SPRINKLING, AS AN ACT OF POLITENESS. 

THE prophet Isaiah (chap.lii. 13.), has this passage : “Behold, my servant shall 
act (or behave himself) wisely : he shall be exalted and elevated — (perhaps promoted) ; 
and shall be ( raised) very high in dignity, (how greatly shall many be astonished on 
thy account !) Yet then (under those exited circumstances) shall his aspect be 
disfigured (corrupt) beyond that of men ; and his form beyond that of the sons of 
men : Yet then (under such high circumstances) shall he (being engaged in humble 
offices) sprinkle many nations : kings shall shut their mouths at him ; for what was 
not told tliem shall they see ; and what they had not heard of shall they consider.” 

This passage has been embarrassing to commentators, especially the expression of 
sprinkling many nations : the sense oi astonishing many, has been followed by the lxx. 
Our translators say sprinkle ; some have united the ideas, “ He shall sprinkle many 
nations with astonishment.” By attending to the scope of the passage, perhaps, w e 
shall see whence these ideas, seemingly so different, took their rise ; and that they arc 
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radically the same. Imagine a great personage — a king — to be the speaker: “ I, 
myself, consider a certain servant of mine, my officer of state, as very prudent and 
extremely sagacious ; but when strangers, especially foreigners, look at him, tliey see 
only a mean and unpromising figure, so that when he introduces them into my 
presence, they wonder at seeing such a one in my court ; but these strangers are from 
countries so very distant, as to be entirely unacquainted with our customs and 
manners; for when, as a sign of their kind reception, my servant sprinkles them with 
fragrant waters, they are absolutely astonished at this mode' of our showing them 
kindness ; — what they had never before heard of, they now see i)ractised ; and what 
they were entire strangers to, that they now experience.'’ 

Although this representation of the passage be uncommon, perhaps new, yet we 
shall not stay to consider who are these so distant strangers ; nor who is this person, 
whose external appearance so ill denotes his internal excellencies ; but shall merely 
subjoin the following extracts, which seem satisfactorily to account for the same 
Hebrew word being taken by some translators, to signify sprinkling ; and by others 
to signify astonishment : 

“ He put it [the letter] in his bosom ; and our coffee being done, I rose to take my 
leave, and was presently net to the skin, b\j delnges of orange-jlower water ^ Bruce's 
Travels, vol.iii. p. 14. N. B. This is the customary inode of doing respectful and 
kind honours to a guest throughout the East. 

“ The first time we were received with all the Eastern ceremonie^s (it was at Rosetto, 
at a Greek merchant's house) there was one of our company who was r.xc essively 
.SURPRISED, when a domestic placed hini.self before him, and threw water over him, as 
well on his face as over his clothes: by good fortune, there was with us a European 
acquainted with the customs of the country, who explained the matter to us in few 
words ; without which we should have become laughing-stocks to the eastern peopl(‘, 
who were present.” Nieruhr, Descrip. Arabic, French Edit. p.52. 

How naturally, then, might the idea of sprinkling suggest that of surprise, in 
relation to very distant strangers ! and how near to equivalent were those ideas, in 
the estimation of the ancient translators ! though to us w idely dissimilar ; as appears 
from the scarcely reconcileable import w e annex to their expressions. 

No. XV. GENEALOGICAL ANCESTORS. 

“ THE Arabians have contrived a compendious inode of verifying their lines of 
descent. From among their later ancestors they select some illustrious man, from 
whom they are universally allowed to be descended. This great man, again, is as 
universally allow ed to be <lescended from some* other great man : and thus they pro- 
ceed backwards to the founder of the family." Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 209, Awg. 

“ Thus, as no Arab doubts that Daui Seal and Daui Barkad were desceiuhints of 
Al Bunemi, Al Bitnemi of Hassun ibn AH: also, Khasseni alk hir of the Jman Uadi, 
and the Imaji Hadi oi H ossein ihn Ali: it is evay to the reigning families at Mecca, 
Sana, &c. to prove themselves descendants of M^omet, by means of these heads of 
their families.” French Edit. 4to. p. 142. 

As the Arabs did, so do the Jews — “The book of the genealo^ of Jesus Christ, 
— the son of David —the son of Abraham,” (Matt, i.) Two illustrious men selected, 
at undeniable points of time : so that David being universally acknowledged as the 
son of Abraham, whoever is son of David is son of Abraham also ; thus proceeding 
backwards “ by a compendious mode of verifying descents,” to the founder of tlie 
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&mily. This first verse of Matthew, therefore, appears to be altogether eonfonnable 
to Eastern usages ; as does also the answer to the question, fFAosesofiia Christ? — 
The son of David.*’ Matt. xx. 42. 


No. XVI. ON THE KING’S MOTHER. 

NOTHING is more pleasant and agreeable, than to establish the conjectures of 
learning and ingenuity ; a favourable oj^ortunity for this purpose, combining illustra> 
tions of the passage of Scripture, is afiorded by the learned work of Mr. Raphael 
B\ruh, who thus expresses his sentiments on the passage, 1 Kings xv. 1, 2. 7, 8; 
collated with the same facts in 2 Chronicles xiii. 1, 2_; 

“There is a very remarkable variation in this Collation, in the name of king 
Ahijam (or Abijalis) mother: in the book of Kings she is called, Maaca^ the 
daughter of Absalom ; and even in Chronicles, chap. ix. 20, she is also called by 
this same name : but in this passage, Chronicles calls her by the name of Micayau 
the daughter of Uriel, of Gibea. 

“To solve this difficulty, I beg leave to offer, that the title '7*?Dn DfcS [am HeM^LCCH 
King's Mother] and that of rn’n:irr [hegcbirch, translated “ Queen," 2 Kings x. 13 ; 
2 Cliron. xv. 10.] describe one and the same thing: I mean, that the phrase. And his 
Mother s name was, &c. when expressed on a king’s accession to the throne, at the 
beginning of his history, does not always imply, that the lady whose name is then 
mentioned was the king’s [natural] mother : 1 apprehend, that “ the King’s 

Mother,” when so introduced, is only a title of honour and dignity enjoyed by one 
lady, solely, of the royal family at a time, denoting her to be the first m Tank,i:hief 
Sultana, or Queen Dowager, whether she happened to be the king’s [natural] mother 
or not. This remark seems to be corroborated by the history of king Asa, (1 Kings 
XV. 10 ; and 2 Chron. xv. 16.) ; who was AbijaKs son. In the book of Kings, at his 
accession, this same Maaca, Absalom's daughter, is said to be his Mother, and Asa 
afterwards deprived her of the dignity of (gcbirch) or chiefest in rank, on 

account of her idolatrous proceedings ; but it is certain that Manca was his grand- 
mother, and not his mother, as here described; therefore, if ve look upon the 
expression of the King's Mother, to be only a title of dignity, all the ditficulty will 
cease : for this Maaca was really Ahjah's mother, the dearly beloved wife of his 
father, Rehoboam, who, for her sake, appointed her son, Abijnh, to be his successor 
to the throne ; but when Abija/i came to be king, that dignity of the King's Mother, or 
the first in rank of the royal family, was, for some reason, perhaps for seniority, given 
to Micayau, the daughter of Uriel of Gibea ; and afterwards, on the death of Micayau, 
that dignity devolved to Maaca, and she enjoyed it at the accession of Asa, her 
grand-son, who afterwards degraded her for her idolatry. This I submit as a 
rational way of reconciling all these passages, which seem so contradictory and re- 
pugnant to each other. 

“ The better to prove this assertion, let it be observed, that in 2 Kings xxiv. 12, it 
is said, ‘ And Jehoiachim, ^the king of Judah, went out to the king of Babylon, he 
and Im Mother, and his servants, and his princes, and his officers ; and the king of 
Babylon took him,* &c. and, verse 15, ‘ ana he carried away Jekoiachim to Babylon, 
and the King's Mother, and the king’s wives, and his officers,’ &c. And Jeremiah 
(xxix. 2.), mentioning the same circumstances, says, ‘ After that, Jeconiah the king, 
and the Queen and the eunuchs, the princes of Judah, &c. departed from Jerusaleni : 
— -now it is evident, that the Queen, in this verse, cannot mean the king’s wife, as it would 
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MTould^eem, by the translatjors* rendering always the word (r7Ta:> r? He ocBiaeH) Qtieen ; 
but meaiie the lady that is invested with tlmt dignity, of being called the King*^ 
Mather; the phrase H (ne oeaiReH,) in JeremiaK corresponding with DM 
(am Hf MeteK, the king’s mother) and iDM (amu, his mother) in Kings^ The Vulgate 
Translates the word (ocBiReH, 1 Kings xi. J9. and 2 Kings x. 13, Reginoe; 1 Kings 
XV. 13, Princeps; 2 Chron. xv. 16, Deposuii Imperio; Jer. xxix. 2, Domana; ibid. xiTi. 
18, Dominatnci; — and the [English] translators always render it Queen, 

" That * Kings* Mother’ was a title of dignity, is obvious by I Kings ii. 19, Bath- 
sheba^ therefore went in to king Solomon, to speak unto him for Adonijah ; and the 
king rose to meet her, and bowed himself unto her, and sat down on hw throne, and 
caused a seat to be set for th£ King*s Mother, and she sat on his right hand for it 
was better to say, ‘^and caused a seat to be set for her:'* but he says, “ for the Kings 
Mother ;** and, perhaps, it was on this occasion that Bath-sheba was first invested 
with the honour of that dignity.” 

These conjectures of Mr. B. are established beyond any reasonable doubt, by the 
following extracts: 

‘‘ The Oloo Kani (not Oloo Kanai) is not governess of the Crimea. This title, the 
literal translation of which is ‘‘ great queen,^ simply denotes a dignity in the Harem, 
which the khan usually confers on one of his sisters; or, if he has none, on one of his 
daughters, or relations. To this dignity are attached the revenues arising from several 
villages, and other rights.” Baron nu Tott, vol. ii. p. 04. 

“ On this occasion, the king crowned his mother Malacotawit ; conferring upon 
her the dignity and title of iteghe, the consequence of which station 1 have often 
described :—!, e. as King’s Mother, regent, governess of the king when under age,” 
&c. &c. Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. p. 531. 

‘‘ Gusho had confiscated, in the name of the king, all the Queen's [i. e. the Iteghe) 
or King’s Mother’s villages, which made her believe, that this offer of the king to 
bring her to Gondar was an insidious one. In order to make the breach the wider, 
he had also prevailed upon the King's [natural] Mother to come to Gondar, and 
insist with her son to be crowned, and take the title and estate of Iteghe. The king 
was prevailed upon to gratify his [natuml] mother, under pretence that the Iteghe 
had refused to come upon his invitation •, but this, as it was a pretence only, so it 
was expressly a violation of the law of the land, which permits of but one Iteghe, 
and never allows the nomination of a new one, while the former is in Itfe, however 
DISTANT A RELATION she may be to the then reigning king. In consequence of this 
new coronation, two large villages, Tshemmera and Tocussa, which belonged to the 
Iteghe, as appendages of her royalty, of course devolved upon the king’s own mother, 
newly crowned, who sending her people to take possession, the inhabitants not only 
refused to admit her officers, but forcibly drove them away, declaring they would 
acknowledge no other mistress but their old one, to whom they w'ere bound by the 
laws of the land.” Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 244. 

From these extracts, we perceive, (1) that the title and place of" Kind’s Mother,” 
is of great consequence; and, in reading Mr. BruCe, we find the Iteghe interfering 
much in public aflairs, keeping a separate palace and court, possessing great influence, 
authority, &c. (2) That while any Iteghe is living, it is contrary to law to crown 
another; jwhich accounts at once for Asa’s Iteghe, or King’s Mother, being his grand* 
mother, the same person as held that digni^ before he came to the crown, (3) That 
this title occurs also in other parts of the East : and is given without consideration of 
natural maternity. (4) It should seem, that " Queen,” in our sense of the word, is a 

Part I. Edit, 4. F 
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title and station niiknovrn in the Royal liareni throughout the East. If it be taken at 
all, it is by that wife who bni^gs a son after the king^s coronation: such son being 
presumptive heir to the crown, his mother is sometimes entitled, " Sultana Queen,” — 
or, prime Sultaness but not with our English ideas annexed to the title Queen. 
(5) That this pereon is called indifferently, Queen,” or, « Iteghe^*' or, “ King’s 
Mother,” even by Mr. Bruce ; whence arises the very Same ambiguity in our extracts 
from him, as has been remarked in Scripture. 

This illustration also sets, in its proper light, the interference of the « Queen,*’ in 
the story of Belshazzar, Dan. v. 10 ; who, by her reference to former events, appears 
not to have been any of the wives of Belshazzar ; neither, indeed, could any of bis 
wives have come to that banquet (see Esther iv. 16.), or have appeared there under 
those circumstances, even had such an one been acquainted with the powers and 
talents of Daniel, as a prophet, or as a public man, or servant of the king j or, if 
intelligence of what passed at the banquet had been can*ied into the Hareip, both of 
which ideas are very unlikely: whereas, the Queen evidently speaks with much 
influence, if not authority ; and was a proper person to be informed, and consulted 
also, on any emergency : beside, as her palace was separate and distant from the 
king’s (though it might be within the circuit of Babylon, and certainly was, at this 
time, as Babylon was now under siege), it allows for the interval of confusion, con- 
jecture, introduction of the wise men, &c. &c. before the Queen’s coming. — Accounts 
must have been carried to her, and her coming from her own palace to the king’s 
must have taken up time. In order, therefore, to determine who was this Queen,” 
which has been a desideratum among learned men, it is not enough to know, who 
might be Belshazzar’s wife, or wives, at the time : but also who was IteghS, or King’s 
Mother, before he came to the crown ; and wlio, therefore, being well acquainted with 
former events, and continuing in the same dignity, might naturally allude to them on 
this occasion. Had enquiry into this matter been conducted on these principles, in 
all probability, it had been more conformable to the manners of the East, and had 
superseded many ineffectual conjectures. 

No. XVII. RABSHEKAH’S INSOLENCE. 

IT must be owned, that there is something extremely insolent in the speeches of 
Rabshekah to Hezekiah, and his loyal subjects (2 Kings xviii.); his boastings, both 
as to matter and manner, appear to have been of the most unlimited kind, and to 
have wanted for no amplification in the capacity of the speaker to bestow on them : 
he describes his master s power in the highest terms, and even beyond what fidelity, 
as a servant to the king of Assyria, might have required from him. Probably, his 
speeches are recorded, as being in a strain somewhat unusual, and it will not be easy 
to find their equal : nevertheless, the reader may be amused by the following portrait, 
which forms no bad companion to that of Rabshekah : if it may not rival that in 
expi*ession,* it falls little short of it^ and is, to say the least, an entertaining representa- 
tion of Eastern manners and train of thought. 

It should be remarked, that Rabshekah was speaking openly, in defiance to enemies : 
Hyat Saib was conversing in his own residence. If, when speaking in private, he was 
thus eloquent, what had been his eloquence, had he been employed by his sovereign 
in a message of defiance ? 

Hyat Saib, the jemadar, or governor of Bidanore — Having exhausted his whole 
string of questions, he turned the discourse to another subject— -no less than his great 
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and puissant lord and m^er, Hydeb, of whom he had endeavoured to impress me 
with a gfreat, if not a terrible idea ; amplifying his honour, his wealth, and the ej^tent 
and op^nce of his dominions ; and describing to me, in the most exaggemted terms, 
the number of his troops, his military talents, his vast, and, according to his account, 
unrivalled genius ; his amazing abilities in conquering and governing nations ; and, 
above all, his amiable qualities, and splendid endowments of heart, no less than 
understanding. 

Having thus, with equal zeal and fidelity, endeavoured to impress me with vene- 
ration for his lord and master, and for that purpose attributed to him every perfection 
that may be supposed to be divided among all the kings and generals that have lived 
since the birth of Christ, and given each their due, he turned to the English govern- 
ment, and endeavoured to demonstrate to me, tlie folly and inutility of our attempting 
to resist his progress, which he compared to that of the sea, to a tempest, to a torrent, 
to a lion*8 pace and fury — to every thing that an Eastern imagination could suggest as 
a figure proper to exemplify grandeur, and irresistible power. He then vaunted of 
Ids sovereign’s successes over the English, some of which I had not heard of before, 
and did not believe; and concluded by assuring me, that it was Hyder’s determina- 
tion, to drive all Europeans from Indostan, which he averred, he could not fail to 
do, considering the weakness of the one, and the boundless power of the other. — 
He expended half an hour in tliis manner and discoui*8e.” Campbell’s Travels to 
India, Part iii. p. 49. 

No. XVIII. HINTS ON THE BOOK OF JOB, AS A POEM. 

TO many readers it will, doubtless, seem, at first sight, sufficiently singular to 
select, in explanation of Scripture, a Fragment, founded on the manner of, telling a 
story from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments : but, when we are looking for pictures 
of manners, we must accept them from where they may happen to occur: we cannot 
vary the representations of travellers to adapt them to subjects on which we are 
seeking illustration, unless they naturally apply to such incidents ; and when we are 
happy enough to discover passages wiiich are really applicable, even then we must he 
careful that our inferences from them be just, and appropriate. 

In a public room at Nineveh — “ I perceived the little man step forth from the 
crowd, and begin to pronounce a sort of prologue ; it appeared, fmm his cadences, to 
be metrical^ and seemed, by the little impression it made on his auditors, to have 
nothing particular to recommend it. 

At length, however, he paused, and, hemming several times to clear his pipe^, 
began again to hold forth. ‘ He is going to tell a story,’ said my interpreter. Tht* 
attention of all was fixed upon him, and he proceeded with a modulation of tones, a 
variety of action, and an energy of expression, that, I think, I have never heard, or 
seen, excelled; his action was, indeed, singularly admirable; and I could perceive 
that he was occasionally speaking in the tones of a man, and a woman; the linguist 
occasionally interpreted what the story-teller was saying ; 'and I soon began to suspect 
tliat it was a story I had read more than once in the Arabian Nights, though altei^d, 
and in some measure dramatized by the speaker, llie story was that of the Little 
Hunch-back, choaked by a bone : in this character, the story-teller represented his 
death ; then, suddenly he started up, and began the most doleful lamentation of a 
woman, and exhibited such a scene of burlesque distress, as I never witnessed ; all 
burst into torrents of laughter; and the orator, according to custom^ broke off in 

THB MIDDLE OF AN INTERESTING SCENE.” 


F2 
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Col. Campbell also relates, that he heard told, in the same maoiher, the story of 
a miser, taken in the act of visiting his gol4 under the appearance of having stolen it.** 
In the most interesting period of this story, too, the naiTator quitted it ; and, indeed, 
this appears to be the practice of the story-tellers of the East, to break off their story 
•in the most intei*esting part, in order that the report of its merit may draw a very large 
auditory the next day, to hear the conclusion. This custom seems to be unvaried ; 
(Campbell, Part ii. p. 61,) even “ in the height and torrent of his speech, he broke 
suddenly off, scampered out of the door, and disappeared." 

It has always seemed to me, that somewhat of this suddenness of conclusion is the 
manner of the speakers in the book of Job; they rarely, if at all, complete their 
argument in one speech ; but they advance it to a ceitain point, and there stop, without 
drawing the inference; — they resume also the same argument, and add to it, or prolong 
it ; yet cannot be said to come to any logical conclusion, or to the absolute deter- 
mination of the point which they endeavour to maintain. 

The first paragraph of this extract farther informs us, firsts that the prologue 
was mc/nco/, though the story was prose ; and secondly ^ that this introduction seemed 
to be thought of little consequence by the auditory; whence, probably, it was less 
finished than other parts, as it was expected to receive less attention: and vice versa^ 
it received less attention, because it was less finished. 

In this it seems to resemble the Prologue to the book of Job; except that the 
Prologue to Job is in prose, while the work is in metre; which peculiarity has made 
some learned men suspect the genuineness of this Prologue, or, that it was added to 
the poem in after ages. But, if it was then, as it is now, the usage to vary, or to neglect 
introductory prefaces, then such opinion fails; and the Prologue may be justly 
esteemed as ancient as the piece itself 

As the book of Job is certainly dramatic in its form, I have often wished to hear 
three or four good speakers recite the arguments of each person, respectively; such 
recital, would, probably, bring to light beauties not commonly seen in this perform- 
ance, considered merely as a poem. 

The dramatic, or dialogue form, is so very natural to poetry, that it seems hardly 
necessary to prove its establishment in the East ; nevertheless, confirmation, were it 
necessary, might be derived from the following extract from Niebuhr, which favours, 
at the same time, the opinion of those who consider Job as a real personage, his 
afflictions as real afflictions, and his story as matter of fact, with regard to its 
foundation, though wrought into its present form by the skill and management of 
whoever composed this poem. As it seems usual to select real occurrences for 
subjects of poetry, why not adopt the sufferings and deliverance of that eminent and 
famous example of patience, as at once consolatory and divine, learned and religions ? 

‘^The Arabians often sing the exploits of their Schiechs. Not long since, the tribe 
of Khasael, having obtained a victory over the pacha of Bagdad, made a song, in which 
the actions of evert/ one of their chiefs were celebrated. But the tribe of Khasael, being 
beaten next year by the pacha, a poet of Bagdad made a parody of the Arabian song, 
in which he extolled the valour of the pacha, and his officers. In my time, the song 
of the Arabians still continued to be sung at Bagdad, and among the Bedouins. 
When Assad, pacha of Damascus, who had long commanded the caravans, and was 
beloved by the Arabians, was assassinated by order of the sultan, the Bedouins made 
an eleCT on his death, and sang it openly in the towns of Syria. That piece is in the 
form of a dialogue, between some Arabians, the daughters of the Schiech of the tribe 
of Harb, and the lieutenant of the assassinated pacha, Niebuhr's Trav. voL ii. p. 225. 
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N6. XDC. on the history of NOAH- 

AMONG events attending the considerable extension of European influence in 
India, few can be more satisfactory to serious minds, than the discovery of those 
ancient Indian t'ecords, which have recently become the objects of persevering research 
among out* learned countrymen in that part of the ^lobe. The farther these researches 
are pursued, the greater conformity of ideas and pnnciples is discovered between the 
Indian and the Mosiac accounts: but it was with no little surprise, that the public 
first met with a verbatim correspondence between the two extracts, which form the 
subject of this article. They are here exhibited, so that the eye may at once perceive 
their conformity, or their variation. 

u rtamn to think that Mr. Wiliord was impoood on bjf hu Brahmin in this utrtklo, a* noitktr A«, mr aify oihrr 
genHeman, hat been obit tojind U since, m any copy of the Puranas, Jt will therefore be tecetved wUh extreme cautmi. 


Mosaic History. Gen. ix. 

18. And the tons of Noah, that went forth of the 
ark, were SH£M,and Ham, and Japhbth. 

19. These are the three sons of Noah, and of tlieno 
was the whole earth overspread. 


20. And Noah benn to be a husbandman, and 
he planted a vineyard. 

21 And he drank of the wine, and was drunken, 
and he was uncovered within his tent; 

22. And Ham saw the nakedness of his father, and 
told his two brethren without. 

23. And Shem and Japheth took a garment, and 
laid it upon both their shoulders, and went backward, 
and covered the nakedness of their father, and their 
faces were backward^ and they saw not their father's 
nakedness. 

2t. And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew 
w)iat his younger son had done unto him, and he 
said, 

25. Curses be Ham [the father of Canaan], 

A servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren. 


Gen. X. 25,—" Peleq/' i, #. division, " for in his 
days was the earth divided.’* 


Indian History. Padnuupuran. 

1. To Sat\av ARMAN, that sovereign of the whole 
earth, were born three sons ; the eldest Sharma ; 
then C’harma ; and thirdly. Jya’peti by name. 

2. They xoere all men of good morals, excellent in 
virtue and virtuous deeds, skilled in the use of wea« 
pons, to strike with, or to be thrown; brave men, 
eager for victory in battle. 

3. But Satyavarman being continually delighted 
with devout meditation, nnd seeing bis sons fit for 
dominion, laid upon them the burden of govern, 
ment ; 

4 . IVhile he remained honouring and satisfying the 
gods, and priests, and kina* 

One day, by tlie act of destiny, the king having 
drunk mead, 

5. Became senseless, and lay asleep naked; then 
was he seen by C'Harma, and by him were his two 
brothers called, 

6. To whom he said, What lias now befallen? In 
what state is this our sire ^ 

By those two was he hidden with clothes, and 
called to his senses again and again. ^ 


7. Haying recovered his intellect, and perfectly 
knowing what had passed. 

He cursed C'harma, saying, 

Thou shalt be the servant of servants. 

8. And, since thou wast a laughter in their presence, 
from laughter shall thou acquire a name. 

Then he gave to Sharma, the wide domain on the 
south of the snowy mountains. 

9. And to Jya’peti, he gave all on the north of 
the snowy moantains; but he [Satyavarman] by 
the power of religious contemplation, attained sapreme 
bliss, 

Asiatic Researches, vol. iil. p. 963. 
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Such is the scinipulously accurate translation by Sir William Jones, of the original 
furnished him by Lieutenant (now Colonel) Wilpord ; the version of that gentleman 
differs, though but little. 

It is related in the PadniOrfuran^ that Satvavarman, whose miraculous pre- 
servation from a general deluge is told at length in the Matsifa, had three sons, the 
eldest of whom was named Jya’peti, or the lord of the earth : the others, Charma and 
Sharma (which last words, are, in the vulgar dialect, usually pronounced Cham and 
Sham ; as we frequently hear Kishn for Chrtshna.) The Royal Patriarch, for such is 
his character in the Puransy was particularly fond of Jya’peti, to whom he gave all 
the regions to the north of Himalaya^ or the snowy mountains, which extend from sea 
to sea, and of which Caucasus is a part: to Sharma, he allotted the countries to the 
south of those mountains : but he cursed C’harma ; because, when the old monarch 
was accidentally inebriated with a strong liquor made of fermented rice, C’harma 
laughed ; and it was in consequence of his fathers imprecation, that he became a 
slave to the slaves of his brothers.” Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 67. 

Remark, first, the names of the persons mentioned ; Noah is spoken of under the 
name Satyavarman, or Satyavrata ; — “ his patronymic name (in India) was Vaivaswata, 
or child of the sun:” also, “mkNUH;” wherein we clearly trace the root of the ap- 
pellation Noahf or rather Nuech (Heb. 113) with the prefix me, as Manoah (Heb. m3T3 
meNUECH) where the similarity is closer, the u being retained. The name C’harma, 
being pronounced CTAam, is exactly conformable to the Hebrew DH cham. And, 
ISharma pronounced Sham sufficiently resembles Shem; as Jya’peti resembles Ja- 
pheta; although it must be owned that the Japefos of the Greeks comes still 
nearer, in appearance, at least. This remark is pleasing, because in the names 
received from antiquity, by tlie channel of the Greek writers, no traces allied to the 
Mosiaic names of these patriarchs appear, except in the name Jdpetos for Japheth, 
The name by which Noah is here described, is evidently a title of dignity : the 
Mosaic appellation, therefore, may retain its usual import, as the personal name of 
this patriarch. 

II. The characters of these persons come next to be considered : Noah is here 
i^presented as a king ; this is also the character he bears in the Puran, entituled the 
Matsya, or Fhh^ which forms the subject of the following article : whence we see, how 
(comparatiyely) easy it was for him to direct the construction of a large vessel, to 
assemble creatures, to collect herbs, arts, sciences, writing, &c. whereby all the 
knowledge, &c. of the old world, might be preserved. In the Indian history, all the 
three brothers have good characters : but it must be confessed, that this seems rather 
to be the praise of alter times ; unless it be attributed to them as part of their general 
character as kings. Noah also is uniformly described as having been a very pious 
man, the institutor and director of various religious rites : and the conclusion, that 
“ he, by the power of religious contemplation, attained supreme bliss,” is coincident 
with that of Ouranos (Heaven) a title, in some Greek writings, supposed to be appro- 
priate to Noah. 

III. The occasion of this accident : Moses says, “ Noah planted a vineyard, 

and drunk of the wine.” — Sir Wm. Jones’s translation says, he drank “mead.” Mr. 
Wilfokd’s says, he drank “ a strong liquor made of fermented rice :” either way, and 
by whatever means it was, it should seem the old monarch was mpmedi and was not 
aware of the effect that would ensue, on drinking this liquor. 

IV. Moses says, this exposure of the parent and sovereign, took place ‘‘ in the tent” 
AHeLen) probably in private— so that Ham was at once intrusive and unfilial : 
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oiliest we mtber suppose this was the formerly boyajl tent ; that in which the old 
king used to sit, to administer jnstice-^ough not now engaged in that duty. The 
general appearance of the story seems to determine against Mr, Parkhuhst's sugges- 
tion (Heb. Die. *?nw) that it was a tent consecrated to cUvine worship ” nor can wc 
think, that, on this occasion, Noah did retire thither in expectation of a jmopheik 
dreamJ* The oircuitistances also oppose the conjecture that seeing the nakedness 
of his fother,** wns intimacy with his father’s wife ; which crime has beep added by 
some interpreters to the otherwise sufficient guilt of Cham. 

V. The speech of Ham does not appear in Moses: on the other hand, the very 
great care of Shem and Japheth in going backward, so repeatedly insisted on by 
Moses, as proof of their observance of the established rules of delicacy, is omitted in 
the Indian story: both agree, that Noah, when perfectly recovered, denounced a 
prophetic cursing against Ham. Lieut. Wilpord’s narrative says, “ He (Ham) 
became a slave to the slaves of his brothers — was he actually thus degraded, 
personally It is certain, we read every where more of his sons, than of himself ; as 
in the affairs of Egypt, &c. — Or, was this prophecy in a state of progressive fulfilment 
(as it still continues to be), and the father is put for his posterity, as their head ; as 
being such a character, and conducting himself in such a manner, as would lead to 
the entire and ultimate fulfilment of itr 

VI. The name which Ham acquired by laughter, Ayasilas, remains unexplained. 

VII. If we might place confidence in this extract, it settles the precedency of the 
three brothers, placing decidedly Shem as the elder : which corrects the pointing of 
the passage, Gen. x. 21. “Unto Shem, the brother of Japheth the elder:” — which 
certainly should be read, “ the elder brother of Japheth’' — as he appears to be else- 
where, chap. vi. 10. Fide Calmets reasoning in Dictionaryy article Japheth. 

VIII. This extract informs us, that Noah divided the earth among his sons : a 
circumstance which has been collected from the Mosaic account, but not ascertained. 
Ham’s posterity peopled Africa: an inheritance less desirable than that bestowed by 
the great patriarch on Shem (the south of Asia) or that of Japheth (the north of 
Asia.) N. B. Neither America nor Europe seems to be hinted at : unless, perhaps, in 
the expression, Gen. ix. 37. ‘‘ Japheth shall be ENLARGED”- 7 /?r«/, by discovering 
Europe; secondly, by discovering America: which continent appears to have been 
peopled, either from Europe, or from the north of Asia ; so that, perhaps, the country 
occupied by the descendants of Japheth, is much more extensive (enlarged^ than that 
of Shem; and very much more than that of Ham. Africa, the portion of Ham, 
from the nature of it, as being a peninsula, is not susceptible of any enlargement. ^ 

1. Noah appears, in the Indian story, to have been a king; though not mentioned 
by Moses as such : were all those patriarchs before Noah kinra also, though not so 
mentioned r By their line of descent, this should be supposable. 

2. The character given of the persons in this Indian record, I think demonstrates 
that it can by no means be coeval with Noah, but is a transcript or imitation, with 
variations, perhaps by recollection, from a traditionary original : for example, the sons 
of Noah were “ fit for dominion.” — Does not the transcriber, as it were, expound 
this idea, by saying, “ they were of good morals and valiant,”— which might be 
reckoned the two great branches of the duties of a king, in his time? But against 
whom could Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, be “ ea^er for victory,” except against 
their own descendants, or near relatives? — ^This disposition for war, marks expectations 
of a period much later in human experience than the event to which the article assumes 
a reference ; unless it be said, such was their character before the deluge? 
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So> in the character of Noah, who remained « henoming and aatisMi^ the gods’* 
— what gods ? the Supreme Deity ig always expressed in the singiuar^ not in the 
flural; and, in fact, Noah and his three sons are the most ancient goik known;*- 

and prie6t6”-^this is an idea, which hardly agrees to Noah ; since he was himself a 
royal priest and a '' preacher of righteousness unless it may be understood to mean 
thht he instituted establishments for the support, or education of persons for the 
priesthood ; — and kine’’***this superstition is certainly later than Noah ; and seems 
very like a thought of a modern age; it is therefore extremely suspicious: jE.gr. 
suppose the original might say, "Noam was a very devout person;” [Moses says, 
"Noah was a just man, and perfect in his generation: and Noah walked with God.” 
Gen. vi. 9.] Now, these three branches of devotion (relating to gods, priests, and 
kine) being best known to the transcriber, or imitator, he instances in them, what he 
thought might iliustmte the devotion of Noah. 

3. From what original was this story taken ? It is difficult to suppose the Mosaic 
account to be coeval with Noah. But, if it may be imagined, that from some mere 
ancient original, Moses took so much as he thought good ; while other transcribers 
also took, from a similar record, other parts as t^ey thought good ; that supposition 
would entirely set aside the idea, that writing was first communicated to Moses on 
mount Horeb, as some maintain ; an idea utterly inconsistent with the existence of 
letters, as discovered at Babylon, among the mountain of ruins conjectured to be 
those of the Tower of Babel. 

No. XX. INDIAN HISTORY OF THE DELUGE. 

Tku doe* not tie under the tame tutptcion a* the foregoing i being from a d[0erent original work — tbe Bhagavat.-->/r rests 
on the authority of otherSf besides Sir William Jo.>K8, and is univei'sally received as genuine and authentic. 

SOME farther extracts from what those parts of Indian history hitherto translated 
afford, respecting Noah, may properly follow the former number. It should be 
remembered, that this study has not long occupied us as a nation : there are, d( ubt- 
less, many interesting discoveries yet remaining to be made. 

The following is a literal translation, by Sir Wm. Jones, from the Bhagavat\ it is 
the subject of the first Paur/ina, entitled JIfatsj/a, or Fish. All these extracts are 
from the first volume of the Asiatic Researches : 


]. Desiring the preservAtion of herbs, and of Brahmans, of genii and virtuous men, tlie Vedas, of law, and 
of precious things, the Lord of the universe assumes many boilily shapes ; but, though he pervades, like the 
air, a yariety of beings, yet he is himself unvaried, since he has no quality subject to change. 

2. At the close of the ]Mt Calpa, there was a general destruction occasioned by the sleep of Brahma; 
nheuce his creatures in different worlds were drowned in a vast ocean. 

3. Brahma, being inclined to slumber, desiring repose after a lapse of ages, the strong demon Hayagriva 
came near him, and stole the Vedas, which had flowed from his lips. 

4. When Heri, the preserver of the universe, discovered this deed of the prince of Dnnavas, he took the shape 
of a miniite fish, called sap* hart, 

5. A holy king, named Satyayrata, then reigned ; a servant of the spirit which moved on the waves, and 
bo devout, that water was his only sustenance. 

6. He was the child of the sun, and in the present Cafpa, is invested by Narayan in the office of Menu, 
by tlie name of Sraodhaoeva, or the God of Obsequies. 

7. One day as be was making a libation in the river Critamala, and held water in the palm of his hand, he 
perceived a small fish moving iu it. 

8. The king of Dravari immediately dropped the fish into the river, together with die water, which he bad 
taken from it ; when the sav*hari thus pathetically addressed the benevolent monarch ; 

9. How caust thou, O ling, who showest affection to the oppressed, leavr me in this river- water, where I 
am too weak to resist the monsters' of the stream, who fill me with dread f'* 
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ML BOt Imowiag wko had ■nuoied the Ibm of « fiib, oppUed Jdi mitid to the preem ation of the 
both from gOM-nalore and from regard to hb own tool ; aad having heard Us very suppinmi address^ 
he kindlv placed it trader his protecUon in a small vase full of water * but, in a single ni^lit, its bulk was so 
mereased, that it ooold not ^ con^ned in the jar, and thus again addbtnsed the illustrious Prince ; 

11. ** I am not pleased with living miserably in this little vase ; make me a large mansion, where I mat 
well dwell in comlwt’' 

12. The king removing it thence, placed it in the water of a cistern ; but it grew three cubits in less than 
fifty minutes, vatd said, 

13. " O king, it pleases me not to stay vainly in this narrow cistem : since thou hast granted me an asylum, 
give me a spacious ^bitation.** 

14. He tnen moved it, and placed it in a pool, where, having ample space around iu body, it became a fisli 
of considerable size. 

16. •* This abode, O king, is not convenient for me, who must swim at large in the waters ; exert thyself for 
my safety, and remove me to a deep lake.*' 

16. Thus addressed, the pious monarch threw the suppliant into a lake ; and when it grew of equal bulk, with 
that piece of water, he cast the vast fish into the sea. 

17. When the fish was thrown into the waves, he thus again spoke to Satyavrata : 

18. ** Here the homed sharks, and other monsters of great strength will devour me ; thou shouldst not, O 
valiant man, leave me in this ocean.** 

19. Thus repeatedly deluded by the fisb, who addressed him with gentle words, Uie king said : 

20. Who art thou, that beguilest me in that assumed shape? Never before have 1 seen, or heuni of, mu 
prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who like thee, has filled up, in a single day, a lake, a hundred leagues 
in circumference ! 

21. Surely thou art Bhagavat, who appearest before me; the great Hbri, whose dwelling tvas on the 
waves ; and who now, in compassion to thy servants, bearest the form of the natives of the deep. 

22. Salutation and praise to thee, O first male, the lord of creation, of preservation, of destruction I Thou 
art the highest object, 0 Supreme Ruler, of us, thy adorers, who piously seek thee. 

23. " All thy delusive descents in this woild, give existence to various beings; yet 1 am anxious to know 
for what cause that shape has been assumed by thee? 

24. Let me not, O lotos-eyed ! approach in vain tlie feet of a deity, whose perfect benevolence has been 
extended to all; when thou hast shown us, to our amazement, the appearance of other bodies, not in reality 
existing, but successively exhibited.** 

25. Tlie Lord of the Universe, loving the pious man who thus implored him, and intending to preserve him 
from the sea of destruction, caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him how he was to act : 

26. ** In SEVEN days from the present time^ 0 Uiou tamer of enemies, the tiiree worlds will be plunged in 
HI) ocean of death; but iu the midst of the dcsU’oying waves a large vessel, sent by me, for Uiy use, shall stand 
before thee. 

27. Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds, and accompanied by seven saints, 
encircled by pairs of brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious ark, and continue in it secure from the flood, 
oil one immense ocean, without light, except the radiance of thy holy companions. 

28. ** When the ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea-serpent on 
my horn ; but 1 will be near thee : drawing the vessel, with thee and thy attendants. 

29. “ I will remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of rrahma' shall be comuletely ended. 

30. ** Thou shalt then know my true greatness, rightly named tlie supreme God-hoad ; by my favour all 
thy questions shall be answered, and thy miud abundantly instructed.** 

31. Heri, having thus directed llie monarch, disappeared ; and Satyavrata humbly waited for thp time 
which the ruler of our senses had appointed. 

32. The pious king, having scattered toward the East the pointed blades of the gnuB darbha, and turning 
his face towards the North, sat meditating on tlie feet of the god who had borne the form of a fish. 

33. The sea overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole earth ; and it was soon perceived to be augmented 
by showers from immense clouds. 

34. He, still meditating on the command of Bhagavat, saw the vessel adraneing, and entered it with the 
chiefs of Brokwiofu, having carried into it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to the directions of Heri. 

35. The saints thus addressed him : " 0 king, meditate on Cb'hava ; who will, surely, deliver us from tku 
danger, and grant us prosperity.** 

36. The god, being invoked by the monarch, appeared again distinctly on the vast ocean, in the form of a 
fish, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one stupendous bom; 

37. On which the king, as he bad before been commanded by Heri, tied the ship with a cable, made of a 
vast serpent ; and, ba|qpy in his preservation, stood praising the destroys of Haohu. 

38. When the monarch had finished his hymn, the primeval male, Bhroavat, who watched for hit safetv 
on the great expause of water, spoke aloud to his own divine essence, pronouncing a sacred Purtma, which 
eontaiv^ the rules of Uie Sa/i^kyn philosophy : 

Part I. Edit, 4. 
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39. But it WM an infinite myitery, to be conoealed wiOim the breait of Sat\'atiuta ; ivho fitting in 

the vomm;! with the faints, heard the ]mciple of the aotil, 'die Eternal Eeiag, pnoelalmnd hy the preHrvtag 
power. ^ 

40. Then Hem, rising together with Baan'ii a frcnn the deatnictiTe deluge, which waa abated, slew the 
demon HayaouiVa, and recorered the sacred books. 

41. SATYAjraATA, instructed in all divine and human knowledge, was appointed in the present Ca^, bj 
the favour of Vishnu, the seventh Menv, snmamed Vaivaswata : 

42. But the appearance of a homed fish to the religioas monarch, was Afaya, or deluskm; and be aho 
shall devoutly hear this important allegorical narrative, will be deliver^ from the bondage of sin. 


The general historical intent of this poem needs no illustration ; but, as the mode 
of expression employed in it is so totally different from what is usual among ourselves, 
it may furnish a few remarks; first, desiring the reader to peruse the same history^ 
as related in Genesis, chapters vi. vii. viii. 

Ver, 3 'fhe stealing of the f^edwt, or sacred books, containing the institutes of piety 
and morals, &c. is equivalent to — “ the wickedness of man was great on the earth,’* 
Gen. vi. 5. “ the earth was filled with violence ; — all flesh had corrupted its way,” &c* 

4. The Preserver of the Universe discovered the deed of the prince of Danavas 
[demons] — so Heri slew the demon Hayaoriva, ver. 40. — The idea of evil spirits, is 
kncient in India. The title “ prince of the demons” deserves notice ; vide Matt. ix. 
34. Mark iii. 32. 

5. Satvavrata, (Noah) servant of the spirit which moved on the waves,” Gen. i. 2. 

25. The Lord of the Universe intending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 

caused by the depravity of the age, ver. 3. said — “ in seven days” — Gen. vii. 4. 

The mention of “ seven days” in the Mosaic History, has usually been thought an 
allusion to the sabbath ; has it the same allusion here ? and is not the antiquity of 
that institution here implied, and consequently referred to antediluvian times? 

27. Take herbs, seeds, pairs of brute animals, &c. &c.— Compare Gen. vii. 2. 9. 

28. The horn seems to be here used, as in many places of Scripture, as an emblem 
of power : i. e. in plain language — ‘‘ confide in my Omnipotence.’* 

32. The pious king sat meditating on the feet (the small— the visible — the inferior 
portion) of God. Compare Job xxvi. 14. where the same idea is expressed by a 
different allusion. 

33. l^he sea deluged the whole earth ; — it was augmented by sliowers, from immense 
clouds.— These two causes of deluge are also expressed, Gen. vii. 20; viii. 2, 

36. The God appeared in the form of a fish, with a stupendous horn— 

42. The appearance of the horned fish — was, “ delusion rather a 

FIGURATIVE REPRESENTATION. This versc explains the poetical machinery of this 
poem ; the author tells us plainly, that the whole is not serious history, but part is 
history, part is allegory. The historical part, then, is perfectly coincident with the 
Mosaic nari*ation ; and has several expressions in common with it, which seem to 
prove, that it was drawn from the same source, though k be far less faithful. The 
allegorical part is, that of the increasing fish ; designed, most probably, to prefigure 
the gradual increase of the waters of the deluge ; which, from being at first b^ly 
suflietent to serve a small fish, should become an immense expanse of waves : in this 
sense, it is coincident with the warning given to Noah. Gen, vi. 13. 17. 

Is there not something analogous in other prophetic allegories, but especially that 
employed by the prophet, Ezek. xlvii. waters issued from under the threshold of the 
hou>e eastward — the Yititers were to the ancles— to the knees— to the loins— a river 
—waters to swim in, that could not be passed over.” 

Is the temperance of Noah, verse 5, eppoeed to the vpluptuousaess of mankind, in 
general, previous to the deluge? 
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N. B. Af to the antiqqity of these writings, ISr Wif. JoNBseg^ p 340, Tiie laws 
awribed to Mbnuh [and received ora% from him, vol. ii, p. 114.J in whatever age they 
might have been first promulgated, could not have received their present form above 
three thousand ^ors ago^ The Brahmans attribute them to the first age of the world. 

From these Fragments may be seen, how unfounded are Ld. Bounobbokb's cavilling 
remarks, the prophetic curse of Noah ; andhow erroneous is that opinion, which demies 
the universality of the Deluge, because of the supposed ignorance of that event in India. 

No. XXL OF JOSEPH'S CUP. 

THERE has been a difficulty noticed in respect to Joseph's Cup, which has 
seemed to some persons considerable, Gen. xliv. 5. In our translation, it is said, not 
only that Joseph drank out of that cup,** but also, “whereby indeed he divineth'* Nov% 
as mvination is by no means a study which reflects honour on the character of Joseph, 
but might well be spared, Mr. Parkhurst, and othei*8, who are jealous of the patriarcli s 
piety, give another rendering to the passage — “ and for which he would search accu- 
rately!* So, ver. 6, instead of “ know you not that such a man as I can certainly divine 9*' 
they render, “I would search carefully;'" Le, for the cup. Without intending the least 
reflection on these ideas, I humbly propose a different import of the passage. 

Dining one day with a relation, I rook paiticular notice of a silver cup, used as 
a salt cellar, which was a present to her from a friend, who had received it from a 
gentleman, formerly governor of Madi-as. This cup is three inches long, and two 
inches and a third wide at the brim ; which at bottom is diminished to an inch and 
three-quarters long, and an inch and one-third wide. It has two handles, one at each 
end ; and is ornamented with compartments, filled with flowers, &c. in relief, on the 
sides. The centre compartments contain Ambic inscriptions, in relief also. It is an 
inch and a half in depth. It is cut off obliquely at the cornel’s. 

It was, and perhaps it still is, the custom for the town of Madras (probably not the 
European part of it) to make eveiy new governor, as a token of respect, a present of 
a similar cup, out of which to drink his arrack after dinner. Apparently, tlie governor’s 
name and titles, with those of the parties who presented it, compose the Arabic in- 
scriptions on it. Such, in all pi*obability, was Joseph’s Cup: #. e. like this — small— fit 
for the hand to cover and slip away — (turned bottom upward, it exactly fills the 
hand) thereby rendering Benjamin s theft plausible ; — it was a cup used at table, in 
the cheerful hours of drinking, after the meal was ended ; so that Benjamin was 
charged with having abused the hospitality and confidence of Joseph; — it was a Cup 
of privilege, such as the town could not be supposed to furnish the fellow of, at any 
shop; so that Benjamin could not pretend he had bought it; but all the citizens 
must have been witnesses, that this was their present [properly inscribed ?] to their 
governor, and must have been interested accordingly. 

After these observations, let us inspect the history in Genesis; the word (®n3 
NacHesH) signifies, to view, to eye, to observe attentively--^m short, to distinguish one 
thing from another ; which is the use, and result, of viewing and eyeing attentively : 
— what, therefore, prevents us from rendering the passage, “ And distinguishing be is 
DISTINGUISHED by it?” i, e* he is eminently distinguished by this Cup — this is his 
particular Cup ; nobody else dare have such a one : itappertiuns, as a privilege, peculiarly 
to bis office; and therefore he highly values it, and could not but miss it, instantly.” 
So in Joseph’s reprimand, q, d. “what a sad set of country rustics yon are! .wuld 
you not peroeive that this Cup formed one of the distinctions belonging to my station ?” 
The other acceptations of the word nachesh, may all be resolved into the idea of 
distinguishing, as augury, &c. where they occur ; as in the instance of Balaam. 

G 2 
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This .view of the matter absolves Joseph from the crime and folly of diviutioii ; 
and mi^ justify the remaric, that a knowledge of the customs and manners of antiquity 
in the East might assist our derivation of Hebrew words, or improve our knowledge 
of the signification of their roots. This Number cannot be better closed, than by an 
extract, which proves, that a particular Cup, annexed to his office by way of distinc- 
tion, was neither peculiar to the ancient governor of the Egyptian metroptdis, nor to 
the modem governor of Madras. 

“ One day, Ras Michael, [^who was governor of the province of Tigr<, and prime 
minister of the kingdom] dining with Kasmati Gita, the queen’s brother, who was 
governor of Samen, and drinking out of a common glass decanter, called BrvUiij 
when it is the privilege and custom the gfwemor of Tigre to use a gold Cup, 
being asked why he did not claim his privilege ? he said, All the gold he had was in 
heaven alluding to the name of the mountain Samayat^ where bis gold was suiren- 
dered, which word signifies heaven. The king, who liked this kind of jests, of which 
Michael was full, on hearing this, sent him a gold Cup, with a note written, and 
placed within it, “ Happy are they who place their riches in heaven f which Michael 
directed to be engraved by one of the Greeks upon the cup itself. What became of 
it, I know not ; I saw it the first day he dined after coming from council, at his return 
from Tigr^ after the execution of Abha Salamana ; but I never observed it at Ser- 
braxos, nor sia^ e. I heard indeed a Greek say, he had sent it as a present to a 
church of St Michael, in Tigre.” Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. 657. The reader m\\ 
notice the engraving — the inscription — on this Cup of privilege. 

No. XXII. OF THE ANGARII. 

UNDER the article Angariare in the Dictionary^ are given several instances of the 
use of the word, and a general idea of its import may be gathered from them ; but a 
yet more accurate conception may be formed, from the following portmit of one of 
these Angarii, as presented by Colonel Campbell: 

^‘As I became familiarized to my Tartar guide, I found bis ebameter disclose 
much better traits than hii first appearance bespoke ; I began insensibly to think him 
a very entertaining fellow. Perceiving that I was very low-spirited and thoughtful, he 
exhibited manifest tokens of compassion ; and taking it into his head that I was 
actually removed for ever from my fnends and my family, he spoke in a style of regret 
and feeling that did honour to his heart : and, to say the truth, he did every thing in his 
power to alleviate my feelings, conversing with me, either by means of the interpreter, 
or in broken lingua Franca; supplying all my wants cheerfully and abundantly, 
changing horses with me as often as I pleased, and going slow or galloping forward, 
just as best suited my inclination or humour. 

“ The first object he seemed to have in view on our journey, was to impress me 
with a notion of his consequence and authority, as a messenger belonging to the Sultan. 
As all those men are employed by the first magistrates in the country, and are, as it 
W'ere, the links of communication between them, themselves of gieat importance 

to the state; while the great men, whose business they are employed in, make them feel 
the weight of their authority, and treat them with the greatest contempt : hence they be- 
come habitually servile to their superiors, and, by natural consequence, insolent and 
overbearing to their inferiors, or those who, being in their power, they conceive to be so. 

“ As carriers of dispatches, their power and authority^ wherever they go^ are in some 
points undisputed ; and they can compel a supply of provisioned horses and attendants, 
wherever it suits their occasion ; nor dare any man resist their right to fake the horse from 
under him to proceed on the emperor s business, be theowDei*'s occasion ever so pressing. 
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" Am soon as be stopped at a Caravanserai, he immediately called lustily about him, 
in the name of the Sultan ; dematiding, in a meaning tone of voice, fresh horses, 
vietoab, &c. on the instant The terror of this great man operated like ma^e ; 
nothing could exceed the activity of the men, the briskness of the women, and the 
terror^ the children (for the Chravanserais are continually attended by numbers of 
the very lowest of the people) : but no quidcness of preparation, no effort could satisfy 
my gentleman ; he would shew me his power in a still more striking J^int of view, 
and fell to belabouring them with his whip, and kicking them with all his might.** 
Campbell*8 Travels, Pai't ii. pages 92, 94. 

If such were the behaviour of this messenger, whose character opened so favourably, 
what may we suppose was the brutality of those who bad not the same sensibility in 
their composition.^ and what shall we say to that meekness, which directed to go 
double what such a despot should require ? — “ if he angaries thee to go a mile with 
him — go two." Matt. v. 41. Read the account of the posts, the original Angarii, Ac. 
Esther viii. 14. 

No. XXIII. OF CARAVANSERAIS, OR EASTERN INNS. 

THE former article mentioned a Caravanserai; — that kind of structure being 
expressed in our translation by the word iw/i, it may be proper to explain the nature 
and form of such buildings. But it must be premised, that all Caravanserais are not 
alike : some are simply places of rest, (by the side of a fountain, if possible) which 
being at proper distances on the road, are thus named, though they be mere naked 
walls ; others have an attendant, who subsists either by some charitable donation, or 
the benevolence of passengers : and others are more considerable establishments, 
where families reside and take care of them, and furnish many, or most, necessaries, 

I. c. of provisions. 

Conformably to these ideas, the Scripture uses at least two words to express a Cara- 
vanserai ; though our translators have rendered both by the same term m/?, Luke ii. 7. 
there was no room for them in the inn , (xaraXvfmTi) “ the place of untying,’* of beasts, &c. 
for rest. Luke x. 34, the Good Samaritan brought him to^he inn {iravBoxuov) whose 
keeper is called in the next verse pandokeius : this word signifies a receptacle open to 
all comers N. B. The same word in Hebrew seems to import both these kinds of 
places — Gen. xlii. 27, “ when he gave his ass provender in the inn' (pb^D 2 Be MetUN). 

It may reasonably be supposed, that a Caravanserai in a town should be better 
furnished than one in the country, in a retired place, and where few travellers pass ; 

I rather, therefore, incline against Mr. Harmer, Obs. vol. iii. p. 248, to think that the 
inn, whereunto the good Samaritan is represented as conducting the wounded traveller, 
was intentionally described of an inferior kind ; if so, we may reasonably take the other 
word, “ the untying place,” as denoting a larger edifice : and this accounts for the evan- 
gelist Luke’s mention of there being no room (tottoc) in it : a. d, “ though it was large 
enough for such occasions as usually occurred in the town of Bethlehem, yet now every 
apartment in this receptacle was occupied : so that no privacy fit for a woman in the 
situation of Mary could be had — especially, as Col. Campbell has informed us» 

“ they are continually attended by numbers of the very lowest of the people" — very 
unfit associates for Mary at any time, and certainly in her present condition 1 
** Caravanserais were originally intended for, and are now pretty generallv applied 
to the accommodation of strangers and travellers ; though, like every other good 
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mstitution, sometimes perverted to the purposiQB of orivote emolumeiitt or public job. 
They are built at proper distances through the roacb of the Turkish dominions, and 
afloM to the indi^nt or weary traveller an asylum from the inclemmy Jtf the weather; 
are in general built of the most solid and durable materials ; have comnicmly ooe story 
above the ground floor, the lower of which is arched, and serves for warehouses to 
store goods, for lodgings, and for stables, while the upper is used merely for lodgings ; 
besides which, they are always accommodated with a fountain, and have nooks' shops 
and other conveniences to supply the wants of lodgers. In Aleppo, the Caravmiserais 
are almost exclusively occupied by merchants, to whom they are, like other bouses, 
rented.” Campbell's Travels, Part ii. p. 8. 

This favourable account of Caravanserais applies to those on the main roads onlyi 
where the Turkish government has established them: on roads less public, the 
accommodations are wretched enough. 

The nearest construction among us, to a Caravanserai, as. I conceive, appears in 
some of our old inns, where galleries, with lodging rooms in them, run round a court, 
or yard ; but then, as travellers in the East always carry with them their own bedding, 
furniture, and kitchen utensils, it is evident our inns are better provided than the best 
Eastern Caravanserais. It is necessary to keep this in mind : because, we must not 
suppose that Joseph and Mary travelled without taking the necessary utensils with 
them 5 or that they could have procured in this inn^ any thing beyond provisions and 
lodging. Perhaps, even they could not have procured provisions. But of the poverty, 
of these Eastern inw.v, we shall obtain a pretty distinct idea from the following extract : 

^ There are no inm any where ; but the cities, and commonly the villages, have a 
large building called a Aan, or Kervanserai, which serves as an asylum for all traveUers. 
These houses of reception are always built without the precincts of to wns^ and consist 
of four wings round a square court, which serves by way of enclosui’e for the beasts 
of burthen. The lodgings are cells^ where you find nothing but bare walls, dust, and 
sometimes scorpions. The keeper of this Khan gives the traveller the key and a mat ; 
and he provides himself the rest. He must, therefore, carry with him his bed, his Jcitchen 
iUensils, and even his provisions ; for frequently not even bread is to be found in the villages* 
On this account the Orientals contrive their equipage in the most simple and portable 
form. The baggage of a man who wishes to be completely provided, consists in a 
caipet, a mattress, a blanket, two saucepans with lids, contained within each other, 
two dishes, two plates, and a coffee pot, all of copper well tinned ; a small wooden 
box, for salt and pepper; a round leathern table, which he suspends from the saddle of 
his horse ; small leathern bottles or bags for oil, melted butter, water, and brandy (if 
the traveller be a Christian ;) a pipe, a tinder-box, a cup of cocoa nut, some rice, dried 
raisins, dates, Cyprus cheese, and above all, coffee-berries, with a roaster, and wooden 
mortar to pound them. I am thus particular, to prove that the Orientals are more 
advanced than we, in the art of dispensing with many things, an art which is not 
without its use. Our European merchants,” says he, ‘^are not contented with such 
simple accommodations.” Volney's Travels, vol. ii. p. 419. Eng. Eldit. 

ITie reader will bear this account in mind : for we shall find that he is not a poor 
man in the East, who possesses this quantity of utensils. One would hope that at 
Bethlehem, " the house of bread,” it was not difficult to procure that necessary of life. 

Travellers in the East use two wcu'ds, kane and caravanserai, to denote these kinds 
of buildings : is not kane the inferior building, answering to the pandekelon of Ltdce, 
chap, X. 34 ? See this subject resumed in No. ccxli. with a Plate. 
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No. XXIV. BONES UNBURIED. 

A REMARKABLE expression of the psalmist David, Psalm cxli. 7. appears to 
have iniicb poetical heightening in it, which even its author, in all prol)ability» did not 
mean should foe accepted liieralfy ; while, nevertheless* it might be susceptible of a 
literal acceptation, and is sometimes a foot.— -The psalmist says* ** Ouj* bones are 
scattered at the grave's mouth, as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the earth.'* 
This seems to be strong Eastern painting, ai^d almost figurative language; but, that it 
may be strictly true* the following extract demonstrates : 

“ At five o’clock, we left Garigana^ our journey being still to the eastward of 
north ; and, at a quarter past six in the evening arrived at the villt^e of that name, 
whose inhabitants had all perished with hunger the year before ; their wretched bones 
being all unburied^ and scattered upon the surface of the ground, where the village for- 
merly stood* We encamped among the bones of the dead; no space could be found free 
from them ; and on the 23rd, at six in the morning, full of horror at this nnserable 
spectacle, we set out for Teawa ; this was the seventh day from Ras el Feel. After an 
hour's travelling, we came to a small river, which still had water standing in some 
considerable pools, although its banks were destitute of any kind of shade." Baucas 
Travels, vol. iv. p. 349. 

The reading of this account thrills us with horror ; what then must have been the 
sufferings of the ancient Jews at such a sight f— when to have no burial, was reckoned 
among the greatest calamities ; when their land was thought to be polluted, in which 
the dead (even criminals) were in any manner exposed to view ; and to whom, the 
veiy touth of a dead body, or part of it, or of any thing that bad touched a dead body, 
was esteemed a defilement, and required a ceremonial ablution ? 

No, XXV. OF THE EASTERN CHAMBERS FOR DWELLING. 

In one of the halls of the Seraglio at Constantinople," says Db la Motrayb, ‘‘ the 
eunuch made us pass by several little chambers^ with doors shuty like the cells of monk.sy 
or nansy as far as I could judge by one that another eunuch opened, which was the 
only one I saw ; and by the outside of othei*8."— N. B. In comparing the chambers 
of the Grand Seignior’s women, to the cells of nuns, we must except the richness of 
their furniturey their usef &c. Vol. ii. p. 170. 

“ Asan FiraHy Bacbaw — being summoned by his friends-— came out of a little house 
near the towers, where he had been long hidden in his Harem, which, had it been 
suspected by the Mufti, be had not denied h^fetfa to the Emperor, for seizing his 
person, even therer — “ The Harems are sanctuaries, as sacred and inmolabie, for per- 
sons pursued by justice, for any crime, debt, icc. as the Roman catholic churches in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, &c. Though the Grand Seignior's power over bis creatures is 
such, that he may send some of his eunuchs even rtere, to apprehend those who re- 
sist bis will." Vol. i. p. 242. Note^ 

The Harems of the Greeks, are almost as sacred as those of the Turks ; so that the 
officers of justice dare not enter, without being sure that a man is there, contrary to 
the law : and if they should go in, and not find what they look for, the women may 
punish, and even kill them, without being molested for any infringement of the law : 
on the contrary, the relations would have a right to make reprisals, and demand 
satisfaction for such violence." Db l^, Motrayb, vol. i. p. 340. 
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Those who have not seen the cells of monks, or nuns, in foreign countries, may 
conceive of a long gallery, or other spacious apartment, as a large hall, &c. into 
which the doors or the cells open : these ceils consist of one room to each person, but 
frequently of two rooms, one of which is used for sleeping in ; the other for less re* 
tired purposes, conversation, &c. Agreeably to this, it appears, that in the East also, 
we must first pass through a long hall, or gallery, before we can enter the peculiar 
abode of any particular woman of the Harem. 

We may, firet, apply this mode of dwelling to a circumstance threatened by the 
prophet Mkalah^ to his opponent, Zedekiah^ 1 Kings xxii. 25, 'Fhou shalt go into an 
inner chamber, to hide thyself.** Our translators have put in the margin, " from 
chambei* to chamber,** — The Hebrew is(*nni*^"Tn cneneR Be cneneR) “chamber 
within chamber,** which exactly agrees with the description extracted : but it is new, 
to consider this threat as predicting, that Zedekiah should fly for shelter to a Harem 
[as we find Assan Firally Bachaw had done ;] that his fear should render him, as it 
were effeminate, and that he should seek refuge, where it was not usual for a man 
to seek it ; where “the officers of justice,** nor even those of conquerors, usually, pe- 
netrated. There is an additional disgrace, a atiug in these words, if this be the in- 
tention of the speaker, stronger than what has hitherto been noticed in them. 

Is not something similar related of Benluidad^ 1 Kings xx. 30, “ He Jled^ and was 
so overcome with fear, that he hid himself in “ a chamber within chamber As it is 
very characteristic of braggarts and drunkards (see verses 16, 18, &c.) to be mentally 
overwhelmed, when in adversity, may we suppose, that Benhadad was now concealed 
in the Harem ?— Following circumstances do not militate against this supposition. 

That the word cAerfer, means a woman*s chamber, appears from Judges xv. 1. 
where Sampson says, “ I will go to my wife into her chamber ’* (mirrn.) See also 
Cant. iii. 4. 

Does not this representation also illustrate the story of Michats stratagem to save 
Davids 1 Sam. xix. 12, &c. ? — in which we observe, that to effect his purpose, Saul 
sent messengers to Michal; but these messengers treated the Harem of Michal (the 
kings daughter) with too much respect to enter it, at first ; being afresh authorised by 
Saul, they entered even into her chamber— and during the delay occasioned by their 
respect for the privacy of Michal^ David escaped. How urgent was this order of 
Saul, which thus, in the person of his daughter, violated the propriety and decorum 
due to the sex ! 

This almost sanctity of the Harem, agrees also with the story of Jael and Sisera • — 
for, doubtless, Sisera expected the greatest security, by retiring into the peculiarly 
private tent of Jael: and certainly, if the Harems of the Greeks (a conquered and 
despised nation) are now “ almost as sacred as those of the Turks,** the private tent 
of the wife of Heber, the Kenite, might have been esteemed a sanctuary, suificiently 
secure from intrusion, among the Israelites, with whom she was in alliance. 

It is not without hesitation, I propose to elucidate, by means of this construction of 
cells, or chamber within chamber, the account of Sampson and Dalilah (Judges xvi. 9.) 
because every respect is due to those authorities which explain that story bjr means of 
an alcove to contain the bed, in the chamber. Nevertheless, as on close mspection, 
some incidents appear to be hinted at, which are best accounted for on the plan sug- 
gested by these extracts, the idea is submitted to the reader. 

(1) Observe, that the “ liers in wait*, verse 9, were with her in the chamber 
(^ITD nh 1^2^) L e. she and they were so full of expectation, the frst timey that they were 
concealed in the outer chamber of the two which composed the cell, or somewhat 
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analogow such m apurtm^. (2) But, verse 12, it appears that the phrase is 
abated in its strength; it is simply, “they were in the chamberi*' (ttd): i. e. their 
hopes were less than before; and they waited, at nearest, now, in an ac^oiaing room, 
l^haps in the hall, into which the cell might open. (3) The third time, they had so 
uttle expectation of success, that they would not come at all; but it is scarcely possible 
that Sampson now slept in the alcove of her chamber, (which certainly could hold little 
more than her bed); and that there, Daiilah employed her weaving implements 
(doubtless, cumbersome enough) to bind his head. But if he slept in a mstinct cham- 
ber, where Daiilah was accustomed to employ herself in weaving, then she might 
seem to knot some of the hair of his head m among the threads and textiu*e of the 
stuff she was weaving, while he slept ^ by mere accident or casualty, without giving him 
any suspicion, consequently without hazard of her real intention, or the hypocrisy of 
her seeming fondness Cor him, being detected. (4) The fourth time she succeeded; 
“ and while he slept upon her knees, she called for a man, and caused Sampson to be 
shaved,” &c. It is submitted to considemtion, whether the idea of chamber within 
chamber, does not better suit this history than that of an alcove, separating (or sepa- 
rated from) part of the chamber? whether it does not allow more convejiiences for 
concealment, as well as for requisite operations, and is not more conformable to that 
decency, of which the appearance, at least, was necessary to deceive Sampson, and 
to elude the consequences of his wrath, if he had discovered his enemies in their 
ambush? &c. &c. 

If it were certain that the stalls wherein cattle are fatted, or cows milked, Sec. 
in the East, resembled in their plan and construction those in use around London, a 
question might be started, whether this idea of cells opening into a large hall, or, &c. 
would not contribute toward a better understanding of Amos, ir. 3. where we meet 
with a word which has been rendered “patece,” by our English translators, and by 
others: which, nevertheless, Schultens, in a ms. quoted by Parkhurst (Hebrew 
Diet, nnn) renders “ shambles, from the signification of a similar word in Arabic; and 
in this rendering Mr. P. acquiesces. 8urely the two ideas are sufficiently distant! 
Let us examine the passage : 

The prophet, comparing the women of Samaria to kine, each in her stall, (i. e. her 
cell, or chamber) says, “ T/iC Lord shall take yofi away, and ye shall go mt at the 
[openings, “iWerrMpffcme®,” Montanus], t. e. either the doors of the cham- 
bers, answering to the entrances of the stalls, or breaches made in their dwellings by 
the assaults of the enemy, “ and ye shall throw yourselves into the palaee,'^ i, e. the 
gallery, the hall, or, &c. into which the doors of the chambers, or cells, opened : this 
seems to be a very corresponding representation; and if the word (mioin) which occurs 
only in this place, must signify “ the shambles” rather than “ the palace,^' it can only 
be figuratively, and not properly; but, it must be recollected, that this view'of the 
passage relates to a mode of building houses for cattle, which, though common here, 
may not be- the custom of the East. 

A confirmation of the idea, that David, when supposed to be sick, was also thought 
to be hid'in the Harem, the chamber of Michal, may be deduced from Baron duTott ; 
in whose work we find a sick prince confined* to that apartment Of his palace: 

“ Krim Gueray [the Chanr of the Crimea] was so weak, he scarcely could appear 
in public; but the artful phyrician declared it a salutary crisis, describing the symp- 
toms as ^ey followed, and warranted a cure. Krim Gueray, however, was confined 
to his Harem; and I was justly terrified at his situation. I had lost all hope, and 
never expected more to see the Cham, when he sent for me, to come and speak Uk 
Part jL Edit. 4^ H. 
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him. I was introduced into his Harem^ where I fouftd severed of his women^ whose grief 
and the general coHStemaiionj had mode them Jorget to retire- I entered the apartm^ 
where th^ Cham lay ” Baron du Tott, vol. i. part iii. page 209. 

No. XXVI. TITLES, ECCLESIASTICAL. 

IF the following passage produces a smile, it may be hoped the offence is not 
unpardonable : it confirms the necessity of the precepts distinctly announced in the 
Gospel “ NOT to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi;' and, “ not to be called Many 
Masters:" precepts, whose import, either in the West or the East, has certainlj^ never 
been taken too strictly. The title of “ Many sounds to us sufficiently singular, 

but is not more uncouth than others which Oriental imagination has invented and 
adopted; witness the following: “In speaking to the Grecian Patriarchs, they give 
them the title of UavayioTiTrjtra ^, i-e. your All Holiness; the Metropolitans are called 
Ma/capioT? 7 <rac, youT BEATITUDE ; and the priests IlavicpoTKTac, your Old Age, to signify 
their wisdom; and this title is given even to priests which are young.” Motraye,257. 

No. XXVII. PROVISIONS AS EXPENSES. 

TO us, who are so used to a circulating medium, that we refer all our expenses to 
it, and by that calculate our disbursements, it would seem odd if a Nobleman should 
express the cost of his table by the quantity of provisions consumed at it: nevertheless, 
this method of keeping accounts, though unusual among us, is customary in the East. 
Thus we find Nehemiah (chap. v. 17) calculating his table expenses, not by the money 
he paid, but by the provisions consumed by his guests, &c. “ Moreover, there 
were at my table a hundred and fifty of the Jews and rulers, beside those that came 
unto us from among the Heathen round about us. Now what was prepared for me 
daily, was — one ox and six choice sheep: — also fowls were prepared forme; and once 
in ten days, store of all sorts of wine: yet for all this required I not the bread of the 
governor, because the bondage was heavy on this people.” Here the principal articles 
are enumerated, but others are omitted ; and such is still the mode of expressing the 
expense of house-keeping, among the great. So, for instance, De la Motraye 
informs us of the Seraglio at Constantinople; “ One may judge of the numbers who 
live in this palace, by the prodigious quantity of provisions consumed in it, yearly; 
which some of the hattchis, or cooks, assured me, amounted to more than 30,000 oxen, 
20,000 calves, 60,000 sheep, 16,000 lambs, 10,000 kids, 100,000 turkeys, geese and 
goslings, 200,000 fowls and chicken, 100,000 pigeons; without reckoning wild fowl, 
or fish, of the last of which he only named 130,000 calcam-bats, or turbots.” p. 170. 

This immense dressing of provisions certainly exceeds what all the archives of all 
the royal kitchens of Europe can produce: it may remind our readers of the famous 
feast of Nevil, archbishop of York, to which modem times record no parallel. 

It should, however, be recollected, that Solomon’s table-expenses fell little short, in 
proportion, of those of the Grand Seignior: for “ Solomon’s provision, for ope day, 
M as thirty measures of fine flour, and threescore measures of meal; ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen out of the pastures; and a hundred sheep; besides harts, and roe-bucks, 
and fallow-deer, and fatted fowl.” 1 Kings iv. 22, Now this daily provision, reckoned 
into yearly expenses, makes — of fine flour, nearly 11,000 measures; of meal, nearly 
22,0W measures; of oxen, nearly 11,000, and of sheep, 36,500. When we include the 
“ besides," L e. harts, deer, &c. we may form some estimate of the extraordinary cost at 
which he lived ; especially if we reflect on the little meat, in proportion, that is eatep 
in the East, and that his other expenses, salaries, &c. are not included in this estimate. 
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We should reflect, too, that flocks and herds were, and still are, the riches of the 
East— -Does not this give a spirit to the observation of this sagacious statesman, “As 
goods increase, so are they increased that eat tltem; and what profit has the proprietor 
of them, except the beholding them with his eyes?” EccL v. 11. 

We may, now, also see the import of the expression “ the prophets (four hundred 
AND fifty) did eat at JezebeFs table,” 1 Kings xviii. 19. — i,e, not at the table where 
Jezebel herself dined; but were fed from her kitchen establishment. Nevertheless, 
most probably, something more friendly and intimate is meant, when it is said Mephi- 
bosheth should eat at David’s table, “ as one of the king’s sons:” though we find the 
king’s sons, themselves, did not always eat with the king. — See the story of Saul and 
David, 1 Sam. xx. 24. 

No. XXVIII. COINED MONEY.— THE TRIBUTE-MONEY. 

IT has usually been presumed and admitted, that the coining of money, or stamping 
it with an impression, authoritatively promoting its currency, is not a custom of deep 
antiquity; and the instance of Abraham, Gen. xxiii. 16, who “ weighed out to Ephron 
the silver” mentioned, in payment for the sepulchre of Macphelah, has been considered 
as decisive^ in proof that this money was not in any manner coined ; notwithstanding 
this presumption, the following extract shows, that some doubt may be thrown even 
on what has been so generally accepted as undeniable : 

“ The practice of weighing money is general in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No 
piece, however effaced, is refused there : the merchant draws oat his scales and weighs it, as 
in the days of Abraham, when he purchased his sepulchre. In considerable payments, an 
Agent ofexchange'\%Hei\i(ov,w\\o counts paras by thousands, rejects pieces of false money, 
and weighs all the sequins, either separately or together.” Volney, vol. ii. p. 425. 

Does not this mention of “ an Agent of exchange” give a new idea to the expression 
in Genesis, “ current money with the merchant,” i.e, such as was approved by a com- 
petent judge, whose business it was to detect fraudulent coin, &c. if offered in pay- 
ment ? Does the specification of this kind of money imply that counterfeit, or base, 
money, was then, as it is now, in circulation? or, that there was money in being 
which ought not to be current with the merchant? Was that such as had no autho- 
ritative mark or coinage upon it ? At any rate, it should seem the inference that this 
money was not coined, because it was weighed, is not conclusiv^e. 

The word (imo smchcr), signifies one who goes about from place to place: and may 
well answer to the a^ent of exchange, or broker — now called Seraf or Shroff, in the East. 

Being on the subject of Money, we may here, with as much propriety as any where 
else, remark a much deeper inference than is usually discovered in the question of our 
Lord to the ill-designing Pharisees: — “whose image and superscription is this?” For 
we ought to observe, that few, or none, of the early and truly Asiatic coins, had any 
image, or representation, of the king on them ; that those of the original Jewish coinage, 
have the pot, or jug (of manna, say some), or the vine, or sheaf of corn, and the date 
when coined; but no image of any person, or power (which the Jews would have held 
unlawful), as the Roman coinage universally had, especially under the Caesars. When, 
therefore, our Lord commands, “ Show me the tnbute-money,” and asks, “ Whose 
IMAGE is this?” by attributing currency to the (Roman) image of Caesar, and appro- 
priating this (Roman) coin to the payment of his tribute, they acknowledge Caesar’s 
authonty and power; thereby answering their own question: and this inference appears 
still more forcibly, when we recollect the utter aversion of the Jewish nation from 

H 2 
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images, at this time, and that the figur^onthe standards of the Roman legions nearly 
occasioned an insurrection. — In this view, the idea of imaoe is stronger than that of 
superscription; though, in fact, one accomjianied the other, the superscription, or 
epigraphus, being the emperor s titles, usually inserted around his image, or bust, as 
on our British coins. 

Among the most ancient British coins extant are those marked taxia: generally 
agreed by Antiquaries to have been minted for the p^ose of paying tribi^ to the 
Romans. That the Roman emperor refused coins not his own, when offered in tribute, 
see No. xcii. 

** They [the Turks] stamp nothing on their money (which is all of gold and silver, and 
consists in the sorts aforesaid) but the Emperors name^ and the year in which it was coined* 
They receive, nevertheless, foreign coins, with fibres of living things, which seems 
contrary to their law."' De la Motraye’s Travels, vol.i. p. 154. 

Here we find the Turks receiving, through commercial policy, what the Jews were 
forced to receive, and to pass current, by reason of their subjection to the Roman 
emperor. It is also common, in the East, for coins to have some sentence on them, 
such as, “ God is great,” &c. The Roman coins had no such inscription, but were 
purely Heathen, and solely presented the image wad superscription of Caesar; or,ifaoy 
figure was added on the reverse, it was that of some ideal or idolatrous deity. 

It deserves notice, that the three Evangelists who record this story, insert the word 
“ image” (and, indeed, they use coincidentally the same words), which seems to con- 
firm the ideas above suggested. See Matt. xxii. 20; Mark xii. 16; Luke xx. 24. 

Niebuhr gives us (Introduction, p. 27) an account which deserves insertion, for its 
curiosity : — “ The face of the coin, No. 4. is marked vrith a figure of Christ, an apostle, 
or saint,” — and around it is an Arabic inscription. — “ This piece was struck in a country 
partly subject to Christians, partly to Mahometans. The figure, and the cross, upon it, 
gave it value in payment among the Christians ; while the name of the CalijCy and the 
Arabic inscription, rendered it current among the Mahometans.” He tells us, p. 190, 
“ The coins of Yemen, like those of Turkey, Persia, and India, have only an inscrip- 
tion, but no figure.” The merchants of Mocha, finding it too troublesome to count 
all their money, -receive payment of great sums by weight, and the SeraJ\ or broker of 
the Imam, often examines ^e weights of the other brokers, or merchants.” — Fr, edit* 
p. 191. Was this the fact in the case of Abraham? — “ current money with the Seraf'" 

No. XXIX. INFORMATION BY SIGNS. 

AMONG the many differences between our own customs and those of the Orientids, 
few are more distinct than the opinions adopted by each on the modes of conveying 
ideas. Accustomed to the free intercourse of conversation, to the expression by words 
of our thoughts as they rise within us, we relate every thing verbatim; and except a 
sentiment be openly conveyed by speech, we attribute no blame to those who do not 
regard it, or understand it. On the same principle, the orders we give our servants 
are directed to them in words, and according to our words we expect thekobedaence: 
but the case is altogether different in the East; gravity and silence, especially before 
superiors, are there so highly esteemed, as denoting respect, that many of die most 
important orders which a master can give, or a servant can receive, are given and 
received in profound silence. This mode of tehaviour is the basts of the representation 
adopted in the 123d Psalm, which, as it is but short, is here inserted entire: 
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A SONG OF DEGREES. 

1. Unto tkee lift I up mine eyes, O Tbou thit dwellest in the heairens ! 

41, Eebold, as the eyes of servants /ooik unto the hand of their Masters, 

As the eyes of a maiden to the hand of her Mistress: 

So our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until that he have mercy upon us. 

3. Have mercy upon us, O Lord! have mercy upon us! 

For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 

4. Our soul is exceedingly filled with the scorning of those who are at ease. 

And with the contempt of the proud t 

An illustration of this part of Scripture, more happy than the following, can hardly 
bq expected. I know, indeed, that some have supposed the chastening hand of the 
Master, or Mistress, to be that to which the servant attends ; but it should be noted 
that the Psalmist is not complaining to the person who chastises him, but of the 
contempt and scorn ^not strictly persecution) of the proud, &c. 

“ One can hardly imagine the respect, civility, and serious modesty, that is used 
among them [the Eastern Ladies] when they are visited by any one, as I have been 
informed by some ladies of tlie Franks, who have been with several. No nuns or novices 
pay more deference to their Abbess or Superior, than the maid slaves to their Mistresses: 
they are waited on, as are likewise their she-visitors, with a surprising order and dili- 
gence, even eU the least wink of the eye, or motion of the fingers, and that in a manner not 
perceptible to strangers, as I have said of the men elsewhere.” Motraye, vol. i. 249. 

“ Nobody appears on horseback but the Grand Seignior, in the second court, and 
they observe so respectful a silence, not only in the palace, when the Grand Seignior is in it, 
but the courtyards (notwithstanding the great number of people who come there es- 
pecially into the first, where, generally, a number of servants wait for their masters, who 
are either at the Divan, or in some other part of the Seraglio), that, if a blind man should 
come in there, and did not know that the most courtly way of speaking, among the Turks, 
is in a low voice, and ^ signs, like mutes, which are generally understood by th^, he would 
believe it uninhabited; and I have heard them say, in reference to other nations, that two 
Franks, talking merely of tiiAes, make much more noise than a hundred Turks in treating 
about affairs of consequence, or making a bargain: and they add, in speaking against our 
manner of saluting, by pulling off our hats, and drawing our feet backward, that we 
seemed as if we were driving away the flies, and wiping our shoes ; and they extol their 
custom of putting their right-hand upon their heart, and bowing a little, as being much 
more natural and reasonable. When they salute a superior, they take the bottom of 
his caftan, or vest, that hangs down to his ankles, and bending down, they lift it about 
two feet, and kiss it.” Motraye, vol. i. p. 170. See Plate IX. Solomon’s Song. 

Baron du Tott gives a remarkable instance of the authority attending this mc^e 

of commanding; and of the use of significant motions: “The customary ceremonies 

on these occasions were over, and Kacub [the new Visir] continued to discourse fami- 
liarly with the Ambassador, when the Muzur-Aga (or High Provost) coming into the 
hall, and approaching the Pacha, whispered something in his ear; and we observed 
that all the answer he received from him was a slight horizontal motion with his hand; 
after which, the Visir, instantly resuming an agreeable smile, continued the conversation 
for some time longer. We then left the hall of audience, and came to the foot of the 
great stair-case, where we remounted our horses : here, nine heads, cut off, and placed 
in a row on the outside of the first gate, completely explained the sign tmich the Visir 
had made use of in our presence)" — Vol. i. page 30. 

These extracts prove, that not only in private and domestic concerns, but also in 
those of public importance, on occasions oflife or death, inferiors in tiie East do actually 
look to the hands of their superiors/’ and receive orders from them. The Orientate 
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have even a kind of language for the fingers, and, by various positions of them, they 
give Hlent orders to their domestics, who are watching to receive them. 

But this article has an aspect still more important on a usage frequently alluded to 
in Scripture, and regarded as nothing uncommon, though it appear strange to us. 

No account of any such attendants on the court of Judea, as dumb men, or mutes, 
occurs in Scripture, but it is certain that the Grand Seignior has a number of such per- 
sons; “ who,” says Knolles, p. 1487, “will vnderstand any thing that shall be acted 
vnto them by signs and gestures; and will themselves, by the gesture of their eyes, bodies, 
hands, and feet, deliuer matters of great difficultie, to the great admiration of strangers.” 

From this and similar accounts, taken together, it may be inferred — that language Ay 
signs forms a common and ordinary manner of directing in the East; — that, the most 
difficult matters are thus related ; and very probably by means of the mutes (in theTurkish 
seraglio, especially) matters not always of the most agreeable nature, are communicated 
to personages in the most important stations, whom they immediately concern. 

The result of the whole is, that when the Prophets under the Old Testament were 
Divinely directed to act a portion of the information they had in charge to communi- 
cate to the people, they did little or nothing more than what was done every day, in 
the countries where they resided : action as a system of indication was familiar to 
the spectators, and though calculated to excite their curiosity and attention, yet it was 
not, by its novelty or singularity ^ either beyond their understanding, or beside their 
application of it to themselves, or to circumstances ; nor did it seem crazy to them ; 
as it might to us, who are not accustomed to such a mode of communicating ideas. 

When Isaiah says, he and his children are for signs; — when Jeremiah found his girdle 
marred, as a sign; — when Ezekiel was a sign to the people, in not mourning for the 
dead, chap. xxiv. — in his removing into captivity, and digging through the wall, 
chap, xii.— these and similar actions, were not only well understood, but they had the 
advantage of being in ordinary use among the people to whom they were addressed. 

No. XXX. ANATHEMA MARANATHA. 

THE expression used by the Apostle, 1 Corinthians xvi. 22, “ Let himbe^^Mma 
Maranatha,'' is so remarkable, that it has attracted general notice. It is usually 
understood to be a Syriac exclamation, signifying “Let him be accursed, when the Lord 
comes.” It certainly was not now, for the first time, used as a new kind of cursing by 
the Apostle, but was the application of a current mode of speech, to the purpose he had 
in contemplation. Perhaps, therefore, by inspecting the manners of the East, we may 
illustrate the import of this singular passage : the nearest approach to it that 1 have been 
able to discover, is in the following extract from Mr. Bruce, vol. i. p. 1 12; and though, 
perhaps, this does not come up to the full power of the Apostle’s meaning, yet probably 
it gives the idea which was commonly attached to the phrase among the public. 

Mr. Bruce had been forced by a pretended saint, in Egypt, to take him on board 
his vessel, as if to carry him to a certain place — whereas Mr. B. meant no such thing — 
but, having set him on shore at some little distance from whence he came, “ we slacked 
our vessel down the stream a few yards, filling our sails and stretching away. On seeing 
this, our saint fell into a desperate passion, cursing, blaspheming, and stamping with his 
feet; at every word crying “Shar Ullah!”«. e. “May God send, and do Justice!” 

This appears to be the strongest execration this passionate Arab could use, q, d, 
“ To jiunish you adequately is out of my power: I remit you to the vengeance of 
God ! — ^Is not this the import of Anathema Maranatlia, and a confirmation of the 
explanation given to that expression under its article in the Dictionary? 
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No. XXXL PUNISHMENT BY BEING POUNDED IN A MORTAR. 

THERE is a remarkable passage, Prov. xxvii. 22, “ Though thou shouldest bray 
a fool in a mortar among wheat, with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him.” The mode of punishment referred to in this passage, has been made a subject 
of enquiry, by a correspondent of the Gentleman s Magazine, who signs R. W. [conjec- 
tured to be Richard Winter, a very respectable minister among the Dissenters.] In 
answer to his enquiries, another correspondent assured him, there were no traces of atiy 
such custom, in the East. But, beside what probability arises in the aiBrmative, from 
the proverbial manner of speech adopted by Solomon, the allusion may be strengthened 
and the existence of such a punishment may be proved by positive testimony. None 
who are well informed can willingly allow that any mode of expression in Scripture is 
beyond elucidation, or can consent that the full import of a simile, adopted by an 
inspired writer, should be contracted or diminished. 

“ Fanaticism has enacted, in Turkey, in favour of theUlemats [orbody of lawyers], 
that their goods shall never be confiscated, nor themselves put to death, but by being 
bruised in a mbrtar. The honour of being treated in so distinguished a manner, may 
not, perhaps, be sensibly felt by every one; — examples are rare; — yet the insolence of 
the Mufti irritated Sultan Osman to such a degree, that he ordered the Mortars to be 
replaced, which, having been long neglected, had been thrown down, and almost covered 
with earth. This order alone produced a surprising effect: the body of Ulemats, justly 
terrified, submitted.” — Baron du Tott, vol. i. page 28. 

As for the guards of the Towers, who had let prince Coreskie [a prisoner] escape, 
seme of them were empayled, and some were pounded, or beaten to pieces, in great 
Mortars of yron, wherein they doe vsually pound their rice, to reduce it to meale , — • 
Knolles’s History of the Turks, p. 1374. 

This quotation is the very case in point; except that Solomon seems to suppose 
the fool was pounded together with the wheat: whereas, in this instance, the guards 
were beaten to death, certainly, without any such accompaniment. 

“ The Mahometans consider this office as so important, and entitled to such reve- 
rence, that the person of a Pacha, who acquits himself well in it, becomes inviolable, 
even by the Sultan: it is no longer permitted to shed his blood. But the Divan has 
invented a method of satisfying its vengeance on those who are protected by this pri- 
vilege, without departing from the literal expression of the law, by ordering thctn to be 
pounded in a Mortar, ••• of which there have been various instances^ Volney, vol. ii. 250. 

Mr.PABKHURST (Heb.Dict. 4to.p.407) refers to “ Complete System of Geography,” 
vol. ii. p. id, which probably is k fourth testimony on this subject. 

No. XXXII. CEREMONIOUS WASHING. 

THE Kemmont [a sect of Christians] were once the 6ame as theFalasha. Their 
women pierce their ears, and apply weights to make them hang down, and to enlarge 
the holes, into which they put ear-rings almost as big as shackles, in the same manner 
as do the Bedowise in Syna and Palestine. Their language is the same as that of the 
Falasha, with some small difference of idiom. They have great abhorrence to fish, 
which they not only refrain from eating, but cannot bear the sight of; and the reason 
they give for this is, that Jonah the prophet (from whom they boast they are descended,) 
was swallowed by a whale, or some other such great fish. They are hewers of wood, 
and carriers of w'ater, to Gondar, and are held in great detestation by the Abyssinians. 
They hold, that, having been once baptized, and liaving once communicated, no sort of 
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prayer, or other attention to divine worship, is necessary. They wash themeeives front 
head to foot, after c&mimfrom market, or any pMic place, where they may have touched 
anyone of a sect differentfrom their own, esteeming all such unclean^ Bruce, vol. iv. p. 275. 

This description will remind the reader of the notice taken ^ the Evangelist Mark 
(chap. vii. 4.) of the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees: “ For the Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat not: holding the tradition of the 
elders. And when they come from marked except they wash, they eat not.” 

It may be at lecust amusing to trace the ideas of interpreters on the force of the 
original words (iruy/wn vn/^uvrot), which express, say some, to wash “ with the fist,” 
i, e, “ by rubbing water on the palm of one hand with the doubled fist of the other.” 
Lightfoot exfdains the phrase by “ washing the hand as far as the fist extends,” 
I. e, up to the wrist; and Theophylact, long ago, enlarged its meaning still farther, up 
to the elbow.” We need little to fear that this enlargement of Theophylact should 
be too great, if these Kemmont might be the commentators; for they, it seems, wash 
themselves from head to foot, after coming from market. May we not query, whether 
some of the stricter kind of Pharisees did not thus entirely wash themselves, though 
the Evangelist only notices what was general and notorious, or, rather, what he thought 
best adapted to the conception of the foreigners for whose use he wrote, and for whom 
he was under the necessity of explaining the phrases relating to this matter, as 
“ defiled, t. e, unwashed — hands”? ver. 2. So he glances at their washing of cups 
and pots, brazen vessels, and tables,” which might be washed all over; whatever be 
taken as the import of the word baptism, in this place. We see, also, in this instance, 
how con^stent is the idea of persons being excessively scrupulous in some things, 
while excessively negligent in others : as these Kemmont, though super-accurate in 
washing themselves, think attendance on Divine worship unnecessary: in which, also, 
they remind us of the Pharisees, who neglected “ the weightier matters of the law, 
justice, mercy, and tnith.” Matt, xxiii, 23. 

No. XXXIII. PRIVATE MESSAGES. 

THERE is a circumstance in the history of Ehud (Judges iii. 15, &c.) which is 
well illustrated by an occurrence noticed by Mr. Bruce; — that in verse 19; “ Ehud 
said, ‘ I have a secret errand unto thee, O king!’ who said, ‘Keep silence!’ and all that 
stood by him went out from before him. And Ehud came unto him,” &c. — This seems 
to imply, that the delivery of messages announced as secret was nothing uncommon, 
but that the king's people knew their duty, and, on the mention of such a thing, quitted 
the [>resence, of tlieir own accord, as good manners directed them. This idea of the 
frequency of such messages accounts also for the non-suspicion of king Eglon, or of 
his attendants, respecting this communication of Ehud : in fact, this part of the history 
assumes much more the air of an ordinary occurrence, after having read the passage 
from Mr. Bruce, wliu'h renders the whole action,* so much the easier; as there 
c*an be no doubt that Ehud laid his plan with strict attention to the manners of the 
times, and conducted it, also, in correct conformity to the modes prevalent in the king’s 
court; as might best ensure his purpose, might prevent suspicion of his design, and 
might most effectually reader detection of it unavailing, 

“ I dnitik a dish of coffee, and told him, that I was bearer of a confidential message 
from AU Bey of Cairo, arul wished to deliver it to him, without witnessesy whenever fw 
pleased. The room was accordingly cleared, without delay y excepting his Secretary, who 
was also going away, when 1 pulled him back by the clothes, saying, ‘ Stay, if you please; 
we shall need you to write the answer.’ We were no sooner left alone, than 1 told the Aga,, 
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that ...... I wished to put it iu his power (as he pleased or not) to have witnesses of 

delivering the small present I had brought him from Cairo/’ &c. Bruce’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 153. 


No. XXXIV. Hl^STORY OF KING SAUL AND HIS FAMILY. 

THE different manners in which a story may be told, while, nevertheless, it preser\es 
the same individual truth at the bottom ot each relation, form a very curious object of 
speculation in contemplating the human mind. Many different ideas may be used to 
denote the same sentiment of the mind; and many diiierent combinations of expression 
may be employed to signify that sentiment. Hence, in part, arises the uncertainty of 
Tradition; and hence the importance of wniten History; which having once been 
accurately recorded, presents to every person, capable of reading it, tlie same fat'ts, 
told in the same manner, and in the same spirit, throughout every age of time, and 
in evei’y part of the world. 

As it is not often that Tradition, tolerably accurate, can be confronted with the real 
History to which it refers, this Number will take an opportmiity for that purpose; and, 
while transcribing this account, 1 cannot but regard it at once as a contirmation (not 
that confirmation is really wanting) of the Bible History; as a genuine instance of the 
variations of Tradition from that precision which belongs to truth, even while, at tJie 
same time, it approaches near to truth ; and of the unlike modes which diflerent narra- 
tors have employed in representing facts which are evidently the same. 

The reader will have the goodness, before we proceed, to peruse attentively the early 
chapters of the First Book of Samuel: in which he will find the same history related, 
as will now be presented to him, from the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
p. 119, &c. It is a translation from the Persian language, of an Abridgment of the History 
of the Afghdns, a people of India, generally suspected to be of Jewish origin. 

“ The Afghans^ according to their own traditions, are the posterity of Melic Ta'lu't 
(king Saul), who, in the opinion of some, was a descendant of Judah, son of Jacob; 
and, according to others, of Benjamin, the brother of Joseph. 

“ In a war which raged between the Children of Israel and the Amalekites, the lather, 
being victorious, plundered the Jews, and obtained possession of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. Considering this [as] the God of the Jen^s^ tliey threw it into fire, which did 
not affect it. They afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, but without success; 
every individual who treated it with indignity, was punished for his temerity. They 
then placed it in their temple; but all their idols bowed to it. At length they fastened 
it upon a cow, which they turned loose in the wilderness. 

“ When the prophet Samuel arose, the Children of Israel said to him, ‘We have been 
totally subdued by the AmalekiteSy and have no King. Raise to us a King, that we 
may be enabled to contend for the glory of God.’ Samuel said, ‘ In case you are led 
out to battle, are you determined to fight?’ They answered, ‘ What has* befallen us, that 
we should not fight against infidels? That nation has banished us from our country and 
children.’ At tliis time the angel Gabriel descended, and delivering a wand, said, 
It is the command of God, that tlie person whose stature shall correspond with this 
wand, shall be King of Israel,^ 

“ Melic Ta'lu't was at that time a man of inferior condition, and performed the 
humble employment of feeding the goats and cows of others. One day, a cow under 
his charge was accidentally lost. Being disappointed in his searches, he was greatly 
distressed, and applied to Samuel, saying, ‘ 1 have lost a cow, and do not possess 
Part II. Edit, 4. I 
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the meaiig of satisfying the owner. Pray for me, that I may be extricated from this 
difficulty.’ Samuel, perceiving that he was a man of lofty stature, asked his name. 
He answered Ta'lu't. Samuel then said, ‘ Measure Ta'lu't with the wand which 
the angel Gabriel brought.’ His stature was equal to it. Samuel then said, ‘God 
has raised Ta'lu't to be your King.’ The Children of Israel answered, ‘ We are greater 
than our King. We are men of dignity, and he is of inferior condition. How shall he 
be our King?’ Samuel informed them, they should know that God had constituted 
Ta'lu't their King, by his restoring the Ark of the Covenant. He accordingly restored 
it, and they acknowledged him their Sovereign. 

“ After Ta’lu't obtained the kingdom, he seized part of the territories of Jalu't 
(or Goliath), who assembled a large army, but was killed by David. Ta'lu't after- 
wards died a martyr in a war against the Infidels ; and God constituted David king 
of the JewsT 

After this, says the story, the sons of Saul were eminent for learning and valour ; till 
at length they were received by Mahomet, and passing into the service of several 
Eastern princes, seated themselves on the mountain of Solomon, and gave several 
monarchs to the throne of Delhi. Their sects are numerous. 

Here we have clearly mentioned, — the loss of the Ark, 1 Sam. chap. iv. — the pre- 
sumption of the Philistines — the fall of Dagon — the cattle which brought the Ark to 
Bethshemesh — the application of the people to Samuel for a King — the description of 
the person of Saul — the loss of the Asses (cow, in this extract) — Saul seeking them 
— the behaviour of the sons of Belial to him — the valour of David — the death of Saul — 
and the appointment of David to the kingdom of Israel. 

In fact, this is a tolerable abridgment of the history, as recorded in Samuel: it 
resembles it in many particulars, yet varies from it in many; and is on the whole 
curious, as a corroborative testimony, but related in a very different dialect. 

In reading this, and similar tales, gathered from distant traditions, or relations, it is 
almost impossible the observation should escape our notice, how much superior are 
the simple narrations of Scripture, to whatever is current elsewhere: what additional 
authority they derive from their simplicity, their unlaboured, unassuming manner of 
relating events; nature there is in them, what ease and verisimility. No person, 
whose taste and judgment is unpolluted, undepraved, can hesitate in choosing which 
system of history to prefer, as a narration most likely to be correct, even supposing the 
non-existence of other criteria by which to determine the question. 

Let this reflection stand as an apology (in fact, it is the reason ) for the insertion of a 
few articles in the Dictionary, which are of a romantic and traditionary cast. They are 
useful, as bringiug us acquainted with the ideas, the modes of expression, and the 
peculiarities, of Eastern nations ; more useful still, as they form a general and corrobo- 
rative testimony to the leading principles, or facts, of Holy Writ; and most useful, if 
they certify the reader, that, after every research and investigation, the Bible stands 
unrivalled, in point of authority, of authenticity, of punctuality, of power, and of 
evidence, as well intern^ as external. 

No. XXXV. SAULS JOURNEY AFTER THE ASSES. 

THE foregoing Number very naturally introduces those remarks which will occur to 
the reader on perusal of the present, which seems to be a pretty close description of the 
equipage and journey of Saul, when in search of his father’s Asses: 1 Sam. ix. — 
The names of the countries through which Saul passed in his ramble^ may be, and 
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doubtless are, generally thought of little momeiit; but they acquire importance, when 
considered in connection with their Providential direction to Samuel, the prophet. 
It appears, that Saul was not a person of that very inferior condition which the extract 
in the former Number represents him as being; but, that he had an attendant with him. 
He seems to have been provided much like the Tartars of the following extract : 
“ For all the bread in our vessels is spent;” sothen, they carried their bread with them. 
Whether this was the flour of millet, or of com, is not mentioned. Most probably, also, 
Saul thought as little as the Tartars do, of the importance of the course he should follow 
in this expedition, but like them, he travelled till the sun declined, and when the sun 
arose, he resumed his journey. Such kind of travelling searches, we tind by the Baron, 
are not uncommon in the East; and it may be, that Saul was not the only one thus 
employed at the time, though the only one thus directed. Will this expedition deter- 
mine the time of year wherein Saul was anointed by Samuel? Was it at the close 
of Autumn, advancing towards Winter? for such, we find, is the time for Tartar 
journeys. However that might be, we may safely conclude, that this apparently 
undecided ramble of Saul had nothing of extraordinary in it, except its svpenor 
direction and termination, which converted its uncertainty into certainty. 

“ Each proprietor has his own nuivky which is burnt into the thighs of horses, oxen, 
and dromedaries, and painted with colours on the wool of sheep. The latter are kept 
near the owners habitation, but the other species united in herds, are, towards the 
Spring, driven to the plains, where they are left at large till the Winter. At the approach 
of this season, they seek and drive them to their sheds ; and this search was the business 
of the Noguais we had met. 

“ What is most singular, in this search, is, that the Tartar employed in it has always 
an extent of plain, which, from one valley to another, is ten or twelve leagues wide, 
and more than thirty long, yet does not know which way to direct his search, nor troubles 
himself about it. He puts up, in a ba^, six pounds of the flour of roasted millet, which is 
sufficient to last him thirty days. This provision made, he mounts his horse, stops not 
tiU the sun goes down, then (dogs the animal, leaves him to graze, sups on his flour, 
goes to sleep, wakes, and continues his route. He neglects not, however, to observe, 
as he rides, the mark of the herds he happens to see. These discoveries he communicates 
to the Afferent Noguais he meets, who have the same pursuits, and, in his turn, receives 
such indications as help to pvt an end to his journey T Baron du Tott, vol. i. part hi. p. 4. 

No. XXXV 1. NUMBERS IN EASTERN ARMIES. 

FEW things in history are more surprising than the great numbers which are recorded 
as forming Eastern armies; even the Scripture accounts of the armies that invaded 
Judea, or were raised in Judea, often excite the wonder of their readers. To parallel 
these great numbers by those of other armies, is not all that is acceptable to the 
inquisitive; it is requisite also to show how so small a province as the Holy Land 
really was, c#uld furnish such mighty armies of fighting men; with the uncertainty 
of the proportion of these fighting men to the whole number of the nation; in respect 
to which many unfounded conjectures have escaped the pens of the learned. 

This includes more importance than may be at first sight, attached to it, because it is 
well known that Josephus, in narrating the same facts, often gives different numbers. 
In the story of Abijah, 1 Kings xv. 5. we read in some mss. 40,000 instead of 
400,000. The question is. Which is wrong? since it has been concluded that both 
could not be right. Beside this, the answers to those who question the possibility of the 

i 2 
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Holy Land maintaining so great a population as the armies mentioned implies, have 
usually taken the proportion which Europe himishes of fighting men, to the mass of 
its inhabitants; and very erroneous conclusions (as I conceive) have been drawn 
from such calculations. 

It must be admitted that the passages in which numbers are expressed in all ancient 
writings, and by parity of reason, in the Scriptures, seem, more than many others, to 
justify suspicion of error in our present copies; and to understand them correctly requires 
much attention and information ; especially when such numbers are very great. 

Having premised this, I proceed to attempt two particulars: firsts by instances of 
numerous armies which have been occasionally raised, to show what may be done 
by despotic power, or the impulse of military glory; secondly^ to show that the com- 
position of Asiatic armies is such as may render credible those numbers which express 
their gross amount; while no just inference respecting the entire population of a country, 
can be drawn from the numbers stated as occasionally composing its armies. 

As to the first particular, the accounts of the armies of Semiramis, of Darius, and of 
Xerxes, are in every body’s hands, but as these are not without suspicion of having 
been enlarged, either purposely by mis-report, or accidentally by errors in copyists, I 
decline them ; and rather submit to the reader's attention the account given by Knolles, 
in his History of the Turks,” of the contending armies of J^ajazet and Tamerlane. It is 
no bad specimen of the “ I will” of military power, of the cares and anxieties attending 
on the station of command, and of the feelings of great minds on great occasions. 

“ So, marching on, Tamerlane at length came to Bachichich, where he staid to refresh 
his army eight daies, and there againe took a generall muster thereof, wherein were 
found (as most write)yow/' hundred thousand horse ^ and six hundred thousand foot ; or, 
as some others that were there present afiirme, three hundred thousand horsemen^ and Jiue 
hundred thousand foot of al nations. Viito whom he there gaue a generall pay, and, as 
bis manner was, made vnto them an oration, informing them of such orders as he would 
haue kept, to the end they might the better obserue the same: with much other mili- 
tarie discipline, whereof he was very curious with his captains. At which time, also, 
it was lawfull for eucry common soldier to behold him with more boldness than on 
other daies, forasmuch as he did for that time, and such like, lay aside his imperial 
majestic, and shew himselfe more familiar vnto them ” Page 215. 

. . .“il/a/cez^/wA* hailing made true relation \\\io I3aiazet^ was by him demanded ‘whe- 
ther of the tw o armies he thought bigger or stronger?’ for now Baiazet had assembled 
a mightie armie of three hundred thousand men, or, as sonm report, of three hundred 
thousand horsemen, and tiro hundred thousand foot. Whereunto Malcozzins, hauing before 
craned pardon, answered, ‘ That it could not be, but that Tamerlane might in reason haue 
the greater number, for that he was a commander of farre greater countries.' Wherewith 
proud Baiazet offended, in great choller replied, ‘ Out of doubt, the sight of the Tarta- 
rian hatli made this coward so affraid, that he thinketh euery enemie to be two.” 210. 

. . All which Tamerlane, walking this night vp& down in his campe, heard, and much 
reioiced to see the hope that his soldiers had alreadie in general conceined of the victorie. 
Who after the second watidi returning vnto his pauillion, & there casting himself vpon 
a carpet, had thought to haue slept a while : but his cares not s^iffering him so to do, he 
tlien, as his manner was, called for a booke, wherein was contained the Hues of his fathers 
and aneestors, and of other valiant worthies, the which he v^ed ordinarily to read, as he then 
did: not as therwith vainly to deceiue the time, but to make vse thereof, by the imitation 
of that which was by them worthily done, & declining of such dangers as they by their 

rashness or ouersight fel into. Page 218 [Vide the same kind of occupation of 

Afuisuerus, Esther vi 1. Vide also Fragment, No. cxvi.] 
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. . . “ My will said TamerUme, ‘ that my men come forward vnto me as soon as 
they may, for I will aduwce forw^d with an hundred thousand footmen^ fiftie thousand 
vpon each of my two wings, and in the middest of them fortie thousand of my best 
horsemen. My pleasure is, that after they haue tried the force of these men, that they 
come vnto my avauntgard, of whom I wil dispose, & Jifty thousand horse more in three 
bodies, whom thou shalt command : which I wil assist with 80,000 horse, wherein 
shal be mine own person: hauiug 100,000 footmen behind me, whoshal march in two 
squadrons: and for my arereward 1 appoint 40,000 horse, and liftie thousand footmen, 
who shal not march but to my aid. And I wil make choice of 10,000 of my best horse, 
whom I wil send into euery place where I shal thinke needfull within my annie, for 
to impart my commands.” Knolles’s History of the Turks, page 218. 

[It is impossible, on this occasion, not to recollect the immense army led by Napoleon 
Buonaparte into Russia, exceeding six hundred thousand troops ; also, the forces engaged 
around Leipsic; amounting (including both sides) to half a million of men. Vide 
Literary Panorama for November 1813.] 

It may be said, Such mighty empires may well be supposed to raise forces, to 
which the small state of Judea was incompetent;” and this may safely be admitted. 
But what was, in all probability, the nature and composition of the Jewish, as of other 
Eastern, armies, we may learn from the following relations ; which contribute to 
strengthen the credibility of the greater numbers recorded as composing them. I shall 
first offer what Baron du Tott reports of the armies raised by the Cham of the Crimea; 
and then, as still more descriptive of Asiatic armies, especially of those raised on the 
spur of an occasion, the remarks of M. Volney : 

“ It may be presumed that the mstic frugal life which these pastoral people lead 
favours population, while the wants and excesses of luxury, among polished nations, 
strike at its very root. In fact, it is observed, that the people are less numerous under 
the roofs of the Crimea, and the province of Boodjack, than in the tents of the Noguais. 
The best calculation we can make, is from a view of the military forces which tlic Cham 
is able to assemble. We shall soon see this prince raising three armies at the same 
time; one of a hundred thousand men, which he commanded in person; another of 
sixty thousand, commanded by the Calga; and a third of forty thousand, by the Noo- 
radiii. He had the power of raising double the number, without prejudice to the 
necessary labours of the state.” Du Tott, vol. i. page 113. 

“ The invasion of New Servia, which had been determined on at Constantinojilc, 
was consented to in the assembly of the Grand Vassals of Tartary, and orders were 
expedited, throughout the provinces, for the necessary military supplies. Three horse- 
men were to be furnished by eight families, which number was estimated to be sufficient 
for the three armies, wjiich were all to begin their operations at once. That of the 
Nooradin, consisting of forty thousand men, had orders to repair to the Little Don; 
that of the Calga, of sixty thousand, was to range the left coast of the Boristhenes, till 
they came beyond the Orela ; and that which the Cham commanded in person, of 
a hundred thousand, was to penetrate into New Servia.** Du Tott, vol. i. p. 150. 

“ Sixty thomand men, with them, are very far from being synonymous with sixty thou- 
sand soldiers, as in our armies. That of which we are now speaking affords a proof of 
this: it might amount, in fact, to forty thousand men, which may be classed as follows: 
— Five thousand Mamlouk cavalry, which was the whole effective army; about fifteen 
hundred Barbary Arabs, on foot, and no other infantry; for the Tiu-ks are acquainted 
with none; with them the cavalry is every thing. Besides these, each Mamlouk havirig 
in his suite two footmen, armed with staves, these would form a body of ten thousand 
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valets, besides a number of servants wnAserradgiSy or attendants on horseback, for the 
Bey and Kachefs, which may be estimated at two thousand : all the rest were sutlers, 
and the usual train of followers. — Such was this army, as described to me in Palestine, 
by persons who had seen and followed it.” Volney’s Travels, vol. i. page 124. 

“ The Asiatic armies are imbs^ their marches ravages, their campaigns mere inroads, 
and their battles bloody frays. The strongest, or the most adventurous party, goes in 
search of the other, which not unfrequently flies without offering resistance: if they 
stand their ground, they ertgage pell-mell, discharge their carbines, break their spears, 
and hack each other with their sabres; for they rarely have any cannon; and when 
they have, they are but of little service. A panic frequently diffuses itself without cause) 
one party flies; the other pursues, and shouts victory: the vanquished submits to the 
will of the conqueror, and the campaign often terminates without a battle.” p. 126. 

It appears, by these extracts, that the numbers which compose the gross of Asiatic 
armies, are very far from denoting the time number of soldiers^ fighting men of that army: 
in fact, when we deduct those whose attendance is of little advantage, it may be not very 
distant from truth, if we say nine out of ten are such as, in Europe, would be forbid the 
army; nor is the suggestion absolutely despicable, that when we read 40, instead of 400, 
the true fighting corps of soldiers only are reckoned and stated. However that may be, 
these authorities are sufficient to justify the possibility of such numbers as Scripture has 
recorded, being assembled for purposes of warfare; of which purposes plunder is not 
one of the least in the opinion of tliose who usually attend a camp. It follows, also, 
that no conclusive estimate of the population of a kingdom can be drawn from such 
assemblages, under such circumstances; and, therefore, that no calculation ought to 
be hazarded on such imperfect data. 

No. XXXVIL DAVID'S ENUMERATION OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 

THE former Number has endeavoured to account for the great multitudes stated in 
Scripture, as forming the armies of certain kings, &c. The present Number will bor- 
row the remarks of Mi*. Baruch, in order to account for the apparent differences of the 
gross amount in the enumeration of the people by order of David, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 — 25; 
and 1 Chroii. xxi. 1 — 27: and this the more readily, because I apprehend it is at once 
ingenious and satisfactory; and because it may operate as a caution against regarding 
as error what appears difficult, till due consideration (acquiring the right key of the 
subject) opens the whole, and sets us right in our conceptions. 

“ There are two variations, in these accounts, that deserve special riotice : one is, as 
to the numbers of Israel and Judah; and the second relates to the sum of money paid 
by king David to Arnan the Jebusite, for his field, to build upon it an altar whereon to 
sacrifii^e to God. All the other variations will be found, upon examination, not to be 
corrections, but only additions and illustrations of some particulars of this history. 

“ It is said in Samuel, that Joab found the Israelites to be eight hundred thousand 
men, and the men oi Judah five hundred thousand; whereas says, that 

found hiael to be one million ope hundred thousand, and those of Judah only four hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. Such discordant accounts would seem to authorise a sus- 
picion of corruption ; and some critics, perhaps, may be apt hastily to conclude, that 
Chrouicles meant to correct the corresponding passage in Samuel, since the respective 
fuinilier of the m(*n of Israel and Judah, as given by Chronicles, seems more natural and 
proportionable, than that given by the author of Samuel, But, notwithstanding this 
unfavourable appearance, I hope I shall be able to show, that Chronicles, even in this 
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remarkable instance, does not correct, but only supplies deiiciences, and explains the 
account recorded in Samuel. Let it be observed, that it appears by Chrm. ch. xxvii. 
that there were twelve divisions of generals, who commandea monthly, and whose duty 
was to keep guard near the king s person, each having a body of troops consisting of 
twenty-four thousand men, which, jointly, formed a grand army of two hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand; and as a separate body of twelve thousand men naturally 
attended on the twelve princes of the twelve tribes, mentioned in the same chapter, the 
whole will be three hundred thousand; which is the diflerence between the two ac- 
counts, of eight hundred thousand, and of one million one hundred thousand. [Vide Ali- 
chot Holam, p. 181, whence I have deduced this natural solution, as to the number of 
Israel.^ As to the men of Israel^ the author of Samuel does not take notice of the three 
hundred thousand, because they were in the actual service of the king, as a standing 
army, and therefore there was no need to number them ; but Chronicles (as a worthy and 
learned friend of mine observes) joins them to the rest, saying expressly, to ‘all 
‘ those of Israel were one million one hundred thousand;’ whereas the author oiSamuel^ 
who reckons only the eight hundred thousand, does not say to ‘ all those of Israel, 

but barely ‘ and Israel were,’ &c. It must also be observed, that, exclusive 

of the troops before mentioned, there was an army of observation on the frontiers of the 
Philistines country, composed of thirty thousand men, as appears by 2 Sam. vi. 1. 
which, it seems, were included in the number of five hundred thousana of the people 
of Judah, by the author of Samuel; but the author of Chronicles, who mentions only 
four hundred and seventy thousand, gives the number of that tribe exclusive of those 
thirty thousand men, because they were not all of the tribe of Judah, and therefore 
does not say rmrv to ‘ all those of Judah,' as he had said to, ‘ all those of Israel,' 
but only rmm ‘ and those of Judah; and thus both aeronnts may be reconciled, by 
only having recourse to other parts of Scripture, treating on the same subject, which 
will ever be found the best method of explaining difficult passages. 

“ The above variations are in appearance so glaringly contradictory, that, if the 
standing army of two hundred and eighty-eight thousand men, and the army of obser- 
vation of thirty thousand, had not been recorded in Scripture, by which the difficulties 
are solved [for, as to the other twelve thousand, it is reasonable to say, that they were 
not taken notice of by Samuel, because they were also in the king’s service, or as atten- 
dants to the twelve princes of the tribes, or as officers upon the king’s lands and revenues] 
such modern critics who take a delight in finding seeming defects, blemishes and cor- 
ruptions, in our Qopies of the sacred books, might, with great plausibility, produce the 
present collation, as an irrefragable instance to support their position. But let us, for a 
moment, suppose that those circumstances, though real facts, had not been recorded, 
how would the state of the question then rest? Those c.ritics would plume themselves 
on what they would call the irresistible force of sucli contradictory instances; but all 
their boasting would be grounded on the baseless fabric of a vision, I mean, on our 
ignorance of those particulars, which, if known, would immediately reconcile the vari- 
ations. The inference I would draw from this observation is, that many difficulties 
may appear insurmountable, which might easily be solved, had the sacred writers been 
more explicit in recording of circumstances, whidi, perhaps, they have omitted, as being 
well known in their time: and, therefore, critics should be more cautious, than peremp- 
torily to pronounce all seeming variations to be a proof of corruption, since our present 
inability to reconcile them is uo certain proof of any blemish or defect.” 
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No. XXXVIII. CIRCUMSTANCES PREPARATORY TO THE EXODUS. 

WHEN the customs and manners of distant countries differ greatly, or totally^ from 
our own, persons to whom accounts of them are of recent acquaintance, do not readily 
perceive those minor connections and correspondences which, one versed in such ac- 
counts, finds so evident, that he is not conscious of any necessity for adverting to them. 
Nevertheless, for the satisfaction of readers who desire authorities in support of some 
assertions, at first sight strange or peculiar, merely firom their novelty, I insert a few 
articles, which, otherwise, perhaps, might have been dispensed with. 

(I.) Under Aaron III, in the Dictionary, it is said, that Moses and Aaron appear 
to be “ acknowledged by Pharaoh as proper persons to remonstrate, &c. on behalf of 
Israel.” This has appeared new to some; but the annexed passages will justify this 
idea: for, surely, if “ the black slaves of Tripoli/' have their chiefs, the Israelites, 
(‘ Pharoah’s bondmen,’ Deut. vi. 21.) might have their chiefs also. 

“ At Cairo, and in all the other cities in the East, every trade has a head, who is 
entrusted with authority over them, knows every individual of the body to which he 
belongs, and is in some measure answerable for them to government. Those heads of 
the trades preserve order among the artizans, who are a numerous body. Even the 
women of the town, and thieves, have each a head, in the samemamier; not that thief 
or robber is a profession licensed by law; but the head is appointed to facilitate the 
recovery of stolen goods. At Tripoli, in Barbary, the black slaves choose a chief, who 
is acknowledged by the regency; and is a mean by which the revolt or elopement of 
those slaves is often prevented.” Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. p. 84. 

“ The Mezuwar, or head executioner: — this officer is always a Moor, and has many 
satellites under him. He is also chief governor of the files de joye; — who swarm 
among those lawless, libidinous people.” Voyage to Barbary, &c. page 49. 1720. 

(11.) Lest the supposed antiquity of caravans to [Mecca or other] places of 
pilgrimage in Arabia, as suggested in the following Number, should also seem to 
require support from authority, let the following extract (which is confirmed by the 
unanimous accounts of travellers) be considered; for if it be regarded merely as a 
varied relation, by tradition, of what Moses records, Gen. xxi. 19, yet it must be 
owned the antiquity of this story, among the Arabians, is far deeper than our 
researches have hitherto been able to penetrate. 

“ The Arabs venerate the Kaba, as having been built by Abraham; and having been 
his Hotise of Prayer, Within tlie same inclosure is the well of Zemzem, valued for the 
excellence of its water, and no less for its miraculous origin. They say, llagar, when 
banished by her master, set little Ishmael down here, while she should find some water 
to quench his thirst, lieturning after an unsuccesful search, she was surprised to see 
a spring bursting up from the ground between the child’s legs. That spring is the 
present well of Zemzem'' Niebuhr's Travels, vol. ii.p. 35. English edit, 

(111.) The following extract is subjoined in confirmation of the idea, that the land of 
Goshen was a j)art of Lower Egypt; and when it is recollected that the land about 
the city of Mi^r itself is entirely unfit for pasture, yet that the Israelites possessed nume- 
rous flocks, aiid that, in fact, their cattle were their riches, it will strengthen the con- 
clusion that onlya/^ar^ of Israel worked, and dwelt at M\zr, at the satne time; for if the 
whole })ody had been there, who could have tended their cattle left behind? This 
renders the delay at Succoth indisjien sable, iq proportion to its distance from Goshen, 
and precludes every possibility of that Imrry which appears at first sight. If raw hides 
were exported from Egypt anciently, (as now,) was not thatasource of wealth to Israel? 

“ Raw 
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“ Raw hides are still a considerable object in the Egyptian trade : about 80,000 
hides of buftaloes, camels, cows and oxen, are exported yearly. Near 10,000 go to 
Marseilles, and a still greater number to Italy. The buffaloe hides, being thicker 
and heavier than others, are chiefly transported to Sjria. As tJie pastures of Lower 
Egypt arc excellent, the hides of their cattle, iii consequence of their being so well fed, 
are of the \ery best quality for leather. A prodigious quantity of those cattle are 
killed in the months of the sacrifices, that is, while the pilgrims are assembled at their 
devotions at Mecca.” — Niebuhr’s Travels, >ol. i. page 90. 

(IV.) The opinion that the village now existing south of Cairo, might be the 
ancient Mizr, or Egypt ( i. e, the city of that name), is supported by the following 
remarks from M. Volney’s Travels, vol. i. page 233: 

“ This capital does not, in this country, bear tlie name oi' El-^Kahira, given it by its 
founder: the Arabs know it only b^ that of Mask; which has no knoivn signijicaiion, but 
which seems to have beeiU//c ancient Eastern nnmeof the Loner Egypt J\\\\^ name oiMa^r 
has the same con.sonantswitli that of il//A7-iin,nsed by tlie Hebrews; winch, on account of 
its plural form, seems properly to denote the inhabitants of the Delta ; while those of tin* 
Thebais are called Eaii Kons, or children o^ KousT [This is confirmed by anott' of' 
Dr. Shaw, p. "MO.Jolio edii?^ N.B. This Kons is the Cush, most probably, of Scripture. 

(V.) As tlie diameters and manners of the cities of the East seem to be almost 
equally permanent with their situations, observe, that M\sv-eUAttik [old MisrJ 
possessed one of the principal particularities which characterized the ancient Egyp- 
tian metropolis; and evident traces of the same disposition, if not of the same skill, 
as distinguished Jamies and Jambres, those worthy opponents of Moses. 

“ Of all the diflereiit species of public exhibitions, the only one they know, and which 
is common at Cauo Aho'ST., is that of strollers, who show feats of strength, like our rope- 
dancers, and tricks of slcight-of-hand, like ourjvgglers.Vio there see some of them eating 
flints, others breathing flames, some cutting their arms, or perforating their noses, 
without receiving any hurt, and others devouring serpents. The people, from whom 
they carefully conceal the secrets of their art, entertain a sort of veneration for them, 
and call these extraordina/y peiformances, which appear to have been very 
ANCIENT IN THESE COUNTRIES, by a name which signifies prodigy or miracij..’ 
Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. page 415. N. B. This accounts for allusions to Prodigy, 
or Miracle, by Moses, when speaking of the performances of the Egyptian Magicians. 
Serpents are sufficiently plentiful in Egypt; and that the magicians of tliat country 
could be at no loss in procuring any number wanted for their juggling tricks, appears 
from Dr. Shaw, p. A^0,foUo edit. “ I have been informed that there are more than 
thirty thousand persons in Caito, and the neighbouring villages, who live upon no 
other food than lizards and serpents.” 

(VI.) Assuming now, on the strength of many apparent reasons, that the Caravan of 
Israel waited at Succoth till the whole of that people was assembled, to what j)lac 
may we best refer that encampment? We may conclude, that Moses would select 
such a station as might most conveniently answer these nTjuisitions, (1) It must be in 
a well-known spot, that might be found without difficulty, and where such a.s^( rnblages 
were customary; (2) at a convenient distancefrom the Royal residence, whence Israel 
was so lately expelled ; (3) on the road toward the wilderness, whitln r Moses 
proposed to go ; (4) in a convenient spot for water and vegi tables, food for cattle, kv. 
&c. — Such a spot, we find, is used at this day, for this puipose. 

“ Four leagues eastivard from Cairo is Birket-eUlIadgi, or the Pilgrim’s Pool, a 
pretty considerable lake, which receives its water from the Nile. There is nothing to 
render this place remarkable, except at the time of the setting out of the Carat an for 
Part II. Edit. 4. K 
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Meroa, w/ien ilie pilgrims encamp near it for a few days, as they do also on their 
return. On lin* •iOtli of May, 1702, two days before the departure of tlie Caravan, 1 
liad the ruriosity to a isit tliis camp, but found little about it worth viewing : 1 saw, 
indeed, a very few elei^^ant tents; Imt every thinly else shockingly nasty, disorderly, 
and p'lhry.’' — Nieuuhr's Travels, vol. i. page 05. 

As to tlie delay of the Israelitish caravan, let us hear M. Volney, vol. i. page 215. — 

“ That caravan whi(‘h 1 accompanied, in 1783, consisted of about three thousand 
camels, and live or six thousand men. N. B. It remained upwards of forty days 
assembled, deb^ring its departure for various reasons ; among others, on account of 
the unlucky d«ays, in which respect the Turks are as superstitious as the Romans 
formerly W(‘re. [Vide Fu voment, No. 1.] At length it set out, on the 27th of July, 
and arrived, the 20th, at Suez, having jonnjeyed twenty-nine hours by the route of 
the Haoutat Arabs, a league farther to the South than the Lake of the Pilgrims. ’ 

To explain the j)hrase “route of the Haoutat Arabs,’' it should be remarked, that 
“ (‘ach tribe has its particular road, to avoid disputes,” p. 15. AVas notone reason of 
Amalek's attacking lsra(*l, the maintenance of its road? £\od. xvii. 8. 

'^riiese authoriti(‘s, which trace a close conformity of circumstances between the 
ancient and the modern route from liigypt to the Wilderness ; — are given partly from 
a desire of strengthening and vindicating sentiments already advanced; and partly to 
establish sentiineuts about to be offered ; but, especially, to satisfy any who wish for 
authorities in contirmatiou of such minute particulars. 

No. XXXIX. THOUGHTS ON THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL, AND THE 
PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. (with a plate.) 

THERE seem to be a few ideas connected with the subject of the Exodus, which 
re(piire to be illustrated, previously to our consideration of the subject itself: — (1) 
The/;/^e reason which actuated Moses in his conduct, no doubt, was the ultimate 
deliverance of Israel from bondage; but, what is the nature and import of that apparent 
r(*ason which he gives to Pharaoh, Iilxod. v . 1, 3, “ to go three days’ journey into the 
desert, for the purpose of a festivity and sacrifice to the God Jehovah ?" — This may, 
perhaps, receive elucidation, from the similar undertakings which are actually esta- 
blished, and accomjdished every year, from Egypt, by the Caravan of Mecca, &('. 
The question then naturally arises. Whether such a custom be as ancient as Moses? — 
Did Moses reason with Pharaoh somewhat after this maniKT? “ We see other people 
journey through your dominions, and many of your owiJ subjects also lea\(' your do- 
minions for a tim<‘, to perform their worship in what they esteem a jieculiarly sacred 
plac«', whereas you do not suffer us to enjoy that liberty; but bind us eonlinnally to 
our burdens : we also desire the same permission as they receive, and pr()})Ose to form 
a Caravan of Israelites, who may worship the God of their Fathers, in a place, and in 
a manner, of his own aj)f)oiijtment, where we may be secure from the [)rofaiie inter- 
ference of by-standers, while performing our sacred services.” 

To see the force of the hint included in this supposition, observe, that pilgrimages 
to ( ertaiu cities and temples are of most ancient date in Egyj)t, and, in fact, appear to 
have been interwoven with the very original establishments and institutions of that 
country ; as we learn from the accounts of Herodotus, 8cc. (see Adonis in the Die- 
iionanj); and they an* in vogue at this day, says Savary. — (2) That the pilgrimage 
to Mfcca, in jmrticiil ir, though now the most famous, was certainly not instituted by 
Mahona l : l)e found it already established, as a (*ustom among his people, the 
Arabs. Its antiquity is, bi.yond a doubt, very great. — Moreover (3) the antiquity 
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of the Kaaha of Ishmael is undoubtedly very i^reat; and though we may reject tfie 
Arabian tale of the origin of the well Zemzem, and that of the miraculous deliverance 
of Ishmael (iiist(‘ad of Isaac) from the knife of Abraham, yet that Islimael dwell 

at Mecca, or in the country adjacent, is unquestionalde, and is sutttciently credible; 
he migiit institute some kind of political, religious, or coimncrtial, inerting of the tri!)es 
called Arabs [for, the descendants of Ishmael are not the only Aralis.J which, after liis 
death, they might continue, for the same reasons as caust'd its inslitntion. ishmael 
might be fond of some such society, and, possibly, this is inchnh'd, if not indicated in 
the expression, Gen. x\i. 12, “ He shall dwell in the presence (at the faces— over 
against — vis-a-vis — opposite to the faces, 03*?;;) of all his hretiuenr Vide IIah^ier, 
vol. i. page 100. — (4) As the Arabs, 1 believe, do not carry tin* anti(jnit> of tlse Kaaha 
beyond the date of Ishmael, we are le<l to empiire wlielher the int(MM\l of tinu‘ 
between Ishmael and Moses be sufficient for the estaidishinent ofstich an institution 
as this annual concourse? Might the tribes of Arabs settled in lilgypt in thii days of 
Moses, and using this pilgrimage, be sufficiently numerous, ike, to be ol>S(‘r\ (d, and 
to become a precedent? Was the race of “ kings tliat knew not Joseph, ’ foreigners, 
(for certainly they were not ancient Egyjdians, such as those nhoiu Joseph had go- 
verned) whose ])eople wert‘ in the habit of thus annnally visiting, and (‘onfcdiTaiing 
with, their former compatriots ? It should be remend lered, that (‘onnnerc(% no le ss tlian 
devotion, has a great share in forming these Camvans. Now, we are sure that ( ara- 
vans for commence were customary long before the time of Moses, for to such an one 
travelling into Egypt, from Gilead, was Joseph sold. Did not, then. Caravans for 
commerce, in those days, as they do at present, furnish themetiiis of devotion, at par- 
ticular ])laces? and did not such Caravans either set out from, or [)ass tlnough, the 
land of Egypt from the more w(‘sterly parts of Africa, as they now do, so that thi‘ir 
nature and their purposes were sufficiently understood by Pharaoh ? 

Secondly^ we should obsc'rve the means employed for the liberation of‘ Israe l : — but 
as these are well known, bt ing what are usually call(*d the Plagiu's of E^ypf, we shall 
not at present do more than men ly mention them, in tlK‘ir onler. 

Thirdly, of the places named, and of the ev i:nts of the journey oftlu' Israelite's.— 

(1) Of that Egypt whence the Israelites departed. Jdie word “ Eovpt” is in the 
original — Misr; the “ land of Egypt” is— tludand of Mi/r; and the “ Egyptians” arc 
called — Mizr-im. Here seems to be a distinction: 1. Mizr, i. e. the town, or city; 
(2) 3fizr the land, or country, of which this city was the caj)ital. See Exod. ix. 2,0. :]:i. 
where the city is s])oken of. This city was certainly situated south of Cairo, lint the 
Arabs, preserving the ancient aj)pellation, call Cairo hseU’ 31 izr; and the town to the 
south they call — MizR-e/-^/^//r — Old Mizr. 

It is necessary to consider 31izr (Egypt) as a town or city (and, no donid, the royal 
residence), because, otherwise, the various interviews betweiMi Moses and Pharaoh 
must, occasionally, have consumed more time in going and returning, kc. tlr.ni is ad- 
missible from the circumstances of the history. For instance, Pharaoh called for 
Moses and Aaron "‘‘by ni<( ht this was after midnighl, for “ a/ midnight the 
Lord smote the first-born;’’ and yet that \ cry night the Israelites f)egaii to niov'^ away, 
and according to all appearance they had wholly cpiitted tln cily oi' 3Jizr before day- 
break. But this can be understood of those only who resided, at that time, in, or near 
31izr; for, as the property of the Israelites consisted in cattle, certainly their cattle 
were not pastured in that city, but in the land of Gosluen; and tins seems to be hinted 
at by the mention of a second place from whence the lsraf‘litcs d(‘parted, Exod. \ii. 37, 
“ and the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth. See also, Numb, 
xxxiii. 3. — Where, and what, was this Itamcsesl 

K 2 
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We are told, Exod. chap. i. 1 1, that the Israelites built, for Pharaoh, treasure cities — 
Rameses and Pitium* If, as has been generally supposed, Pithom was the ancient jPc/w- 
5 iMw,then it might be the extremity of Pharaoh’s dominions toward the East, and probably 
Rameses was the extremity of his dominions toward the West; for in such frontier situa- 
tions, it is natural to expect that fortified cities, or magazines, should be placed. Now, in 
Niebuhr’s map of the mouths of the Nile, on the western branch of that river, some- 
what south of the canal which goes to Alexandria, is a district, or village, named Ram- 
sis: this word is placed without any other mark, so that we cannot tell whether it refers 
to a town, or not; but it is written in the same character as the adjacent villages. Ifthis may 
be taken as an indication of the name and situation of the ancient Rameses^ then these two 
accounts of Moses express — that all the Israelites, from the most distant parts of 
Pharaoh’s dominions, assembled, with their property, &c. at the proper station for the 
departure of Caravans, Succoth : which, indeed, we know must have been the fact ; 
but which heretofore has not been discerned in the Mosaic history. [Vide the Map 
of the Joumeyings of the Israelites. 1 

(2) We assume on the credit of reasons already given in No. xxxviii. 6. that Suc- 
coth, where the Israelites assembled, may be placed at Rirket-el-Hadj, or Pilgrims 
Pool: here, at this day, the Caravans assemble, and here that destined for Mecca 
waits the arrival of the Western pilgrims. The reasons are evident; it is at a conve- 
nient distance from Cairo ; it furnishes water, and vegetation : so that the same wants 
which occur in all Caravans, inclined, in fact obliged, the ancient assemblage of Israel, 
as they now do the modem assemblage of Arabs, to make it their temporary resi- 
dence. It appears also (see the Plate) that JSirket-el-Hadj is considerably in advance 
towards Smz, and consequently the journey is shortened in proportion. 

We have seen in Fragment, No. I. that Moses regulated the Israelites in an 
accurate manner; by proper oflScers, &c. To accomplish this, the delay at Jbirket-el- 
Hadj would furnish him advantageous opportunities, and, as the various families, &c. 
arrived in succession, he might directly order them to their stations. In fact, some 
delay is implied in the name Succoth, booths : for, in general, the Caravans only pitch 
their tents here; but if the first comers of the Israelites, those forcibly expelled from 
Mizr, while M^aiting for their kinsmen, built booths here, they might naturally enough 
call their temporary town by this name — “ the Booths.” It is also probable, tliat 
having long dwelt in houses, few who came from Mizr were provided with tents; so 
that the erection of booths was the most convenient mode of shelter in their power. 
This account of the matter seems justified by the History, chap. xiii. 17 , When 
Pharaoh had let the people go.” So, verse 17 , “ And they took their journey from 
Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in the edge of the Wilderness.” As nothing parti- 
cular happened at Etham, we have the less to say to it: its situation, descril>ed as being 
in the edgeof the Wilderness, marks distinctly enough in what direction we must look 
for it. We shall only observe, that the nearer to the Wilderness, in the direct road to- 
wards the Wilderness (or the northern termination of the Red Sea), we place^ Etham, 
the better we apply the description of it, as “ in the edge of the Wilderness.” 

The chief difficulty which remains, is, to understand correctly the command given, 
chap. xiv. 2 : Turn and encamp” — We suppoe e, then, that the Israelites continued their 
route from Etham, toward the Desart, to somewhere about the place marked with a turn- 
ing-off in the plate: and here they turnt^d toward the sea which lay to their right — “en- 
camp l>efore (Heb. in the face of) Pi-ha-hiroth.” — The word has usually been 
taken as a proper name; but Dr. Shaw very justly fenders it “ the gvlUt^ though he 
did not perceive its direct application: Pi is the Ite — ot—i.e. the mouth oft/ie 

(gullet. — “ Encamp in the face (in front) of the the gullet, between Mig- 
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dol (the tower) and the Sea. — To ascertain this Migdolj or tower^ we need not seek 
any distant town, but roust be guided by the nature of the country ; at the same time 
recollecting the orders given — “ to tunn,r 1 have venturned to place this tower at Bir 
Suez, “ the Well of Water,” because, undoubtedly, this well was worth protecting by a 
tower, there being no other fresh water, then known, in the neighbourhood: and, nobody 
acquainted with the value and scarcity of water in this desert, will imagine a tower, if 
inhabited, could be of use, or its inhabitants or garrison subsist, without water. [Vide 
Fragments, Nos. lxx. cv.] It was necessary, tliereforc, for the protection of this well 
for the use of the inhabitants at Baal-zephon, that a tower should secure it. “ Encamp 
over-against (Heb. in t/ie face of) Baal-zephon.” — Baal-zephon is placed at Suez, 
because it adjoins Pi-ha-hirotii ; so that whatever station was “ in the face of Pi-ha- 
hiroth)' was also in “ the face of Baal-zephon:' yet Pi-ha-hiroth being more extensive 
than the town of Baal-zephon, this repetition descriptive of the position to be taken, 
was neither useless nor redundant. That a town should be established here anciently, 
appears every way reasonable, from the same causes as now maintain the town of Suez, 
notwithstanding its numerous inconveniences. Observe, also, “ Encamp between the 
Tower and the Sea i, e. from Bir Smz to the Gulf, eastward (see the Plate), or front 
Bir Suez to the head of the Sea, southward, either of which may answer the expres- 
sion : but if we say from Bir Suez to the Gulf, then the encamping from Baal-zephon 
to the Sea, is from Suez, westward, along the head of the sea-shore. 

As I well know that very learned travellers, including the judicious Pococke and 
the inquisitive Bruce, have looked farther South for the place of the passage of the 
Israelites, and have supposed they discovered, in the words now explained, the names 
oi towns rather than of places; nay, that even Dr. Shaw himself (though his remarks 
gave the first hint of thus applying them) also looked farther South, I cannot but submit 
the fore-going explanations, with much difiidence; at the same time frankly owning ray 
satisfaction, that, by means of M. Niebuhr’s map of this spot, so many identities may 
be traced, without any force on the words, which appear to be little, if at all, short of 
demonstrative : and we should rather seek the ea>sier explanation of this story (as of all 
others) because no judicious reader can imagine, that difficulties were multiplied with- 
out necessity : or that a more troublesome and labourious way was chosen, when one 
less troublesome, and less laborious, would have answered the purpose better. 

While Moses was in this position. Pharaoh approached; and he might justly say of 
the Israelites, that “ they were enclosed by the Desart, and the Sea,” as verse 9 — so 
that if he did not destroy them by a vigorous attack, they must inevitably perish by 
famine, while under his blockade. 

We come now to the passage of the Sea itself, and shall do well accurately to analyse 
the narration. — Moses said, “Fear not! Standstill!” Here seems to be an indica- 
tion of intentional delay, as if time and circumstances were not at this moment ready 
or favourable. During this interval of waiting, “ Moses cried unto the Lord,” verse 15. 
In this conjuncture, a strong East wind blowing all night, divided the waters. — Observe, 
that the position of this gulf being from South to North, an East wind was the most 
proper that could blow for the purpose of dividing the gullet in the middle, and thereby 
preserving a body of water, above and below, i. e. North and South, of that division; 
these waters defended the passage, like a wall, on the right and on the left, while the 
Israelites went over on dry ground. “ The Egyptians pursued to the midst of the sea ; 
but in the morning watch”— This point of time, no doubt, was punctually expressed; 
and would be punctually understood by those accustomed to count time by watches ; 
it has lost that punctuality to us, yet we may pretty correctly fix it at about three 
o’clock in the morning, about which time- — the sands, &c. of the oozy sea4)0ttom topk 
off the chariot wheels of the Egyptians, and now, the East wind sinking, the waters 
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returned from the North and South, and overwhelmed the Egyptians ; whereas the 
Israelites passed during the power of this strong wind, which blew full in their faces. 

Such seem to be the circumstances of this famous passage : the result of the whole is, 
that Providence engaged natural means in accomplishing its purpose. The strong East 
wind is expressly recorded in the history; and again, in the thanksgiving song wr this 
deliverance, “ Thou didst blow with thy wind.” — After reflecting on this, can it pos/^ibly 
be regarded as any disparagement to the interference of the same Providence, it advan- 
tage were also taken of the tide in tliis place ? What! shall a wind, as a natural agent, 
be employed, while the tide, an agent equally natural and applicable, and far more 
constant, occuring daily on this very spot, and, in fact, not to be restrained without a 
mimcle, — shall that be prohibited ? Ought we not rather to conclude, that all natural 
advantages were taken, and these, and over these. Providence operated. Moreover, 
does not the command, to “ stand still,” relate to the abatement of the waters by the 
falling of the tide in the gulf, as it does to the rising of the wind for the division of the 
remaining waters after the tide was out ? Were not these two agents concurrent ? 

This remark naturally leads to the enquiry — What are the heights of the tides usuab 
NOW, on this spot? and this question is answered by the following observations, made 
at Suez, 'by Niebuhr, in 176*3, and translated from page 369 of the French edition : 


Sept. 


Day of Moon, 

High Water. 

Low Water, 

4 

- 17 - 

0 : 45 P. M. 

-7:0 P. M. 

30 

- 13 - 

11 : 15 A. M. 


Oct. 

1 

- 44 ~ 

11 : 52 A. M. 

- 6 : 0 P. M. 


2 

- 15 - 

0 : 53 p. M. 

- 6 : 12 A. M. 


3 

- IGfullm. 0 : 30 p. m. 

- 6 : 30 p. M. 


4 

- 17 - 

0 : 56 p. M. 

- 6 : 24 A. M. 


Difference. 

3 feet 6 inches. 

3 : 0 

3 : 0 

3 : 6 

3 : 6 


The depth, at high water, appears at present, not to exceed seven or eight feet. But 
we ought in considering this question, to make sufficient allowances for the changes 
which have occurred in these parts, during the lapse of so many ages. It is agreed by 
travellers, that the whole Arabian (or eastern) shore of the Red Sea has received an 
addition of land, whereby the continent of Arabia is enlarged, as appears by the map, 
no less than fifty or sixty miles; which stripe of shore is called the Tehama, or flat 
country, to distinguish it from the hilly country, which is the original Arabia. This 
augmentation is still in progress, and every year encreases the quantity of land on the 
eastern shore, the action of the same natural causes being uninterrupted, viz. the courses 
of the winds w hich blow the sands ofArabia into the Red Sea, where they form shallows 
among the rocks, and by successive augmentations, those shallows become islands. 

Since, then, the same natural causes continually affect in the same manner this gulf, 
or gullet, of the Red Sea, w^e must endeavour to make such allowances for the different 
dimensions of the land and w ater, at the time of the Exodus, from what they are at this 
day, as shall seem reasonable. The matter does not demand precision : it is enough to 
say, that we must add considerably to the present length and breadth of the w ater. We 
must also add to its depth ; because the same desart sands which, being brought into 
the Red Sea by the wind, render the eastern shore at first shallow, and afterwards unite 
that shore to the main land, must also cl fortiori render this gulf shallower; and this 

f >roceeding is so constant, that it has already cdnv^ted much of this gidf into solid 
and, except a few marsliy spots ; and probably, in aISFw more centuries may obliterate 
the whole as a water. , 

Having well considered the foregoing particulars, we are ready for inspection of the 
plate which accompanies this Fragment ; and shall (ffrect our attention, first, to the 
smaller map of the journey from Egypt to thb Red Sea. 
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Nearly opposite to MizV’^l-Attiky on the other side of the Nile, are the Pyramids; at 
which we suppose a considerable number of the Israelites to ha\e been engaged in labour. 
Lower down the Nile, to the North, lies the land of Goshen. The lines drawn from 
these extremes to Birket^l-Hadj, show the courses of the Israelites to the place of ren- 
dezvous, in order to join the main Caravan. From Birket-el-Hadjy or Succoth, to 
B^Itaniy the Caravan takes the usual route for the wilderness of Zin ; but, being past 
Ethamy it is ordered to turn towards Baal-zephmy where being encamped, the army of 
Pharaoh is supposed to come in sight: and here the Israelites are evidently en- 
closed, and unable to move to right or left, either forward or backward. 

Inspecting now the larger map, we see the situation of the Israelitish Caravan, and 
of their pursuers. Pharaoh must be supposed visible at a far greater distance than 
his army is [for mere convenience of the plate] represented ; the gulf also extended 
much farther north than is denoted by the shaded lines, and was wider toward the 
Eastern shore; so that we may conceive of the Israelites as crossing at least double 
the space marked by being shaded ; but, as geometrical precision is not our object, an 
extension of the shading lines on the plate would have answered no good purpose. 

The direction of the wind, with its fitness to divide the gulf, appears by the compass. 
— The following Extracts are translated from Nieuuhk, p. 353, &c. French Edit, 

“ To go from Cairo to Suez requires thirty hours and three quarters, and from the 
Nile requires one hour more. The great Caravan, which goes yearly from Cairo to 
Mecca, assembles some days before it sets of^, at four leagues from Cairo, on the way 
to Swezy near Birket-el-Hadjy a small lake, which receives the water of the Nile. A 
great Caravan, which is in haste, may go from Birket^eUHadj to Suez in three days : 
we took 28 hours 40 minutes, not reckoning the hours of rest. 

“ Every where on the coast of Arabia, we met with indications that the waters are 
withdrawn ; for instance, Musa, which all the ancient authors mention as a port of 
Arabia, is nmv at many leagues distance from the sea : near Loheia, and Gidda, we 
see great hills filled with the same kind of shells, and corals, as are now found living 
in the sea : near Suez, are petrifications of all these things. I saw, at three quarters o/’ 
a league west of the city, a heap of shells, with living inhabitants, upon a rock covered 
only at high water, and shells of the same kind, uninhabited, upon another rock of the 
shore, which was too high for the tide now to cover it. Some thousand years ago, 
therefore, this Arabian Gulf was much larger, and extended much especially 

that arm of it near Suez,yhr the shore of this extremity of the gulf is very low, 

“ The breadth of the^arm of the sea, at Suez, is about 3500 feet [in its present 
state]. Though it would much shorten the distance of their way, no Caravan now 
crosses this arm, nor could the Israelites have crossed it, without a miracle. The 
attempt must been much more difficult to the Israelites, some thousand years ago, 
the gidf being then probably larger y deeper, and longer toward the north, 

“ At the lowest time of the tide, I crossed, wlien returning from Mount Sinai, that 
arm of the sea, over to Kolsoum, upon my camel ; and the Arabs, who accompanied 
me, were only up to their thighs in water. 

“ I did not find in this sea, south of Suez, any bank or isthmus [reef] under water ; 
from Suez to Girondel we sounded, and had at first four fathom and a half; in the 
middle of the gulf, at three leagues from Suez, we had four fathom; and about 
Girondel, near the shore, we had ten fathom. 

, “ The banks of the Red Sea are pure sand, from Suez to Girondel ; but lower to 

the south, I saw banks of coral. Now, had the Israelites crossed the sea upon such 
banks, they would have been greatly incommoded by them ; because they were very 
cutting, especially to the bare feet, or to feet but slightly defended.” — [What then must 
such rough banks have been to the women, the children, the cattle, &c. ?] 
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[It should be remembered, also, that ike country &rtber to the eouth (where eome 
have supposed the Israelites passed) is so very rocky, &c. that if the Israelites, marching 
on foot, with tiieir cattle, women, cUldren, &c. emdd have journeyed by that roa^ 
Pharaoh's chariots cotUd not have so journeyed, but would have had few wheels, if any, 
left on them, by the time they had reached the banks of the sea. Not to insist on the 
difference between crossing a smaller portion of the bed of the sea, that bed being sand, 
and nearly level, with the water only 10 or 12 feet deep, and crossing a much longer 
distance, over a bottom of coral rock, and the water fifty feet deep at least. Those who 
say the magnitude of a miracle is no object to Almighty Power, I beg leave for the present 
to ask, Which of tlie ways of Divine Wisdom that has come to our Imowledge, appears to 
justify the supposition of any super-abundance of power exerted, in the production of any 
effect, beyond what is necessary to produce that effect? In what instance has such waste 
of power beendetected? It ts honourable to the Divinity, to believe that Divine Wisdom so 
proportionsthenecessary power, that it shall be amply competent to' the duty charged on 
it, but without an overplus, whose infructuous reserve, being unemployed, is mere idleness.] 
“ Eusebius relates, after ancient traditions, that the Israelites passed at Clysma. The 
Clysnta of the Greeks was apparently the Kolsoum of the Arabs, as Bochait proves, in 
his Phaleg, &c. lib, ii. cap, 18, p. 107, 108. 3Iacrivi, Abulfeda^ and the present inhabi- 
tants of Suez, assure us, that Kolsoum was near Suez. The tide falls here three 
feet, or three feet and a half, which, considering the shallowness of this water, is a 
great proportion. Perhaps a tliick fog hastened the destruction of the Egyptians ; I 
cannot decide on what was the pillar of cloud of Moses.” Vide Clysm a in Uie Diet, 
Such are the notices of Niebuhr; to these we add, that the Greek name Clysma 
signifies destmetion; and Kolsoum in of similar import in Arabic. — A very expressive 
appellation, surely, if commemorative of this destruction of the ancient Egyptian army. 

A farther confirmation of the supposition, that here the Israelites passed, may be 
drawn fitim the names of the adjacencies mentioned in the history, as Haal-zephoriy t. e. 
on the northern extremity of the Red Sea itself, or on the northern extremity of the Gul- 
let; either of which situations ascertains the part represented in our map. Pi-horhirothj 
the mouth of the gullet.” Now there is no other gullet of water, in the Red Sea, to 
which this appellation can possibly agree. As to gullets in the mountains, doubtless, 
there are many ; but what accompaniments have they to induce us to regard them as the 
(hiroth) gullet, of Moses? — which apparently marks emphatically a place distin- 
guished 1^ nature. 

N. B. The geographical part of this plate is copied from Niebuhr’s plan; which 
extends only to where the hills, &c. are marked. The position of the camps, &c. are 
added, to render it subservient to the purposes of explanation: the shading lines hint 
at the ancient dimensions of the gulf : the strong lines drawn across the water, mark 
the supposed passage of the tribes. Niebuhr’s plan is taken at low water. 

No. XL. IMPERTINENT SALUTATION OF TRAVELLERS. 

** THE Arabs of Yemen, and especially the Highlanders, often -stop strangers, to 
ask Whence th^ come? and Whitlter tl^eif are going? These questions are suggested 
merely by curiosity; and it would be indiscreet, therefore, to refuse to answer.” 
Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. page .302. Vide No. xckj 
Does not the above extract suggest the true import of that expression of our Lord, 
which has seemed, to some, to favour a rudeness of behaviour ; which, surely, so far 
from being congenial to the precepts %nd manners of thi| Gospel, is inconsistent with' 

themt 
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wewe«fe"« ernu over eeodier, eadembrece Inm ctoee^^^LMeediedylah^ it 
m6mio mbnU^ m rendered id Oor^venioa; but* majr not die prolubidoa ki our L<»rds 
diiectkNistotbeeeveiity^faaveeoindrefeieiicetoeiichitcustcnneswefti^ emoagdieArelNi 
of Yemen? q.d. ** Do not stop any men, to eik him whence be comee^eiid whidier he 
is going; do not loiter* end gossip with any* whom youmey accidentelly meet on your 
journey; donotstopstrimgere to receive information* of no value when you have reomwnl 
it; but rather make all proper ^^leed to the towns whither I have sent you, and tboredeii^ 
ver your good tidings? ’’ l^n in tills light* tiiere is no breach of decorum* of fi^endohip* 
or of good mannefs* implied in this command : but* on the contrary* merely a very 
proper prohibition ^d'what^t best,isimpertinence*and what*underthetbencir€um8tances* 
would have been injurious to matters of real importance. Vide No. xcvii. Matt v. 44. 

Is there any allusion to such intrusive inquisitiveness* John iii. 8. ? q, d, ** The wind 
travelleth in all directions ; but it is of no avail to enquire of that, as you would of a 
person on the road, whence it comes, and whither it goes?’* — or, John xvi. 5.? 
“ None of you asketh me, Whither goest thou ? ” 

No. XLL TEMPORARY MARRIAGES IN THE EAST. 

Mr. HARMER has the followina Observation, No. Ixiii. p. 613» vol. ii. On the cofi- 
tracts for temporary vrives : Sir J. Chardin observed in tiU East* that in iteir 
tracts far temporary wives (which are known to be freauent there) wAiei c'entraeis "are 
made b^'ore the hady, tMre is always the formmiity qy a meaeare of earn medHoHed 
aver and above tiue sum o/numeu that is sHpalaied.'' 

It call scarcely be thought, that this fermsdity is recent in the East ; it may, possibly, 
be very ancient, as apparently, cotmections of this description, are ; if it cbuld be 
traced to patriarchal times, it would, perhaps, account for Hosea’s purchasing a 
woman uncter this character, for fifteen pieces of silver, and a certain quantity qf 
barley^^ chap. iii. 2. 

The observations of Baron du Tott appear to illustrate, in some' degree, the origin 
of this custom ; at least, his account is amusing, and may serve to complete the hints 
of Mr. Harmek: ** I observed an old man standing, singly, before bis door— Tl!ie 
lot [by which was determined who should receive the newly-arrived guest] fell upon bini 
— The ardour of my new host expressed his satisfaction ; and, no sooner had he shown 
me into a clean lower apartment, than he lutmght his wife and daughter, both with thtir 
faces UNCOVERED [vide Abraham, iii. lift.] the first carrying a bason, and a pitcher, and 
" the second carrying a napkin, which she spread over my hands after I had washed them.” 
TTie Baron adds in a note, " We may ooserve, that the law of Namakrem, of which I 
have spoken in my Preliminary Discourse, is not scrupulously observed by the Tartar 
women. We ought also to remark, that these people have many customs, which 
seem to indicate the ori^ of those that ^ analogous to them among us. May we not also 
trace the motive Of theimptiarcrovm, and tiie comfits which are used at the marriages of 
Europeans, in the manner in which the Tartars portion out their daughters? They cover 
them witib millet. Intiie origin of society, seed grain Ought necessarily to be tfier^re- 
sentiiigtcdceii of all weattii. A dish, of about a foot in diameter, was placed on tiie mMid 
of dm bride; over this a veil was tiumni* which covered the face, audriesoended to 
tte>«ha|Mers ; millet then was p oured man the dish* which, fati^* and spieling all 
srsiiidiirr, femed a cone# win a^lMMWuorrespcmifiOg to the height of the bride. Nor 
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line nU^l^toiiobed^litt dkk^mhtip An reiligMe^tm.An 
fownt lUi ciuAon iwntaol fimMiralile{toac^^ Ap»- 

Jmt, th^jr estiittaite bow manf BMpiiKoi 4>f« mMet m jimtgbter m^makk^r Thelmki 
Md Arnmwis, wfaomakelliar calciibdioiiBja neiiefr^i^till preaervelbe disband the 
Bad throw coin upon the bride* wbkh they eatt ^^spilling the mdlet” Aave not 
the erowo and the comfits the same cnrigia?^' ^ fiareami Tott. rol. i. p. 21^. 

If this be accepted as a probable refimncets the ori^ of the custom of purohasing 
wives with seed-corn* it may* undoubtedly* be very aocieBt; but it might not 

have some leladon to good wishes for a numeroos progeny* is submitted to the reader's 
judgment. So* among the Greeks; varioias fruits* as tigs* or nuts; ice. were thrown by 
the youdiful attendants upon the head of the bride* as an omen of fruitfolness (Vide 
ArisL im Pktf. and Theopompus) ; and as good wishes of this hind were usual (see 
Rebekah 8 dismission, G^n. xxiv. 60.), could any thing more aptly alhide to them ? 
Its antupiitj^ may be* at least, as remote under this idea, as under the other. 

As the circumstances of Hosea s behaviour appear sufficiently strange to us* it may 
be worth while to add the Baron s account of marriages by Capm ; — which agrees with 
the relations of other Travellers into the b^t. 

^ There is another kind of marriage^ which, stipulating the return to he made, fixes 
likewise the time token tiie divorce is to take place. This contract is called Capin; 
and, properly speaking, is only an agreement made between tlie paHies to live toge- 
ther, ^ar snehM price, during such a time."" Preliminary Discourse, ^. 23. ^ r 
li IS scaicmy possible to ^xpect more direct illustration of the prophet's conduct 
^Itosea ni.) than tiik extract ^om the Baron affords : from it we learn that diis con- 
tract k a r^ulpr foitn of marriage, and that it is so regarded, generally, in the Egst ; 
consequently, such a connexion add agreement, could give no scandal* in the days qf 
Hosea* though it would not be very aeeoily 'under Christian manners. Says the pro- 
phet — So I bought her [my wife] to me» w fifteen pieces of silver* and for an homer 
of barley* an? an half homer of barley* And I fi^ unto her, ffgys shalt tbouaiide 

for me — [Heb sit with me. Vide Fra^m sut^ No. xii.] — Thou, sjbalt. not play ^ the 
harlot, and thou shall not be for another man; so will I also be for tliee.” What was 
this but a marriage by Capin, according to the Boron's account above? and the Pro- 
phet carefully lets us know* that be honestly paid the stipulated price^ that he was 
strict in bis agreement, as to the behaviour of bis wife* aqd that ho ulso bound 
himself to the same fidelity, during the time for which they mutually contracted. It 
may easily be imagiued that this Jgnd of marriage liable to be abused ; aqd, that it 

was glanc^ aU and included, in our Lord s prqb^bittou ot diywcos, need not be 
doubted. Had a certain writer proceeded no,fiu;the;!;; tbgn copoider direction* 
Let every man have [retain] his own wife* gnd woman have [r^fiit^] biW owp 
husband, 1 Cor. vii. 2. as relating^o marriages of^suph imperfect itobuection* (mr th^ 
is not the only kind contracted without mucbjCepeppuy* pr delay) botbliis w^^pnd 
his principles would have been gainers bis prqd^dpe. 

No. XLIl. ON THE NATURE OF.THif $5rREETS piM>PQSiiD 
BY BENHADAH .TO ARAB. 

Mb. HARMBR, Boh ii. p. 259, ins TMuiltedv dM die proposid of'BeniMidail, 
1 I^gs, XX. 34. aa to die making and^poasniebB ofSt^s in DnuaecM^ Bnae irntter 
Milled by Ahab, di«n undentood bjr isetntoeatat o w f seme of >«i4teta faa(f«*|;neMed 
dtat tbit, expression meMt, the ereedon efninketA arofiXHnt8o4|wAicataie^wsfpisi^^ 
nr «f <^k*d^ and fordficBtkMei; Ae» '’']lfa\'8.‘'tliib'yaQ«eed8 tn admrtethn p r W h g i in 



mmuA- U; 

IMHid t»4h#iy#ietiwM» mt^iomipeBcei far ykHpgdom 

JMMiiDiii; lie obMftM^ tiuit k aM !» dj^ 

HI Ifear towas, to fiiragii oia^s, ^ fi[i« inrtMkiPi«» lip^etcfr* MdiHlW 
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Mcpi t>robab^»liici«foia»kwiUnatbe disogi^epbleto thp]^^ 
ml more applicable to the history at £enhdia4» than any of >tijloseiltffe^ ^frhieil Mr/ 
fiUESfj^ huB produced : it occurs m K.jKOLi.Hi's ^ IHM/ 

' fiaiazet having worthily lolteued his bei^eged ckkv i^etumed agsh^wndbe* siege of 
€oiist8QtiiK>ple, laying more hapdly voto it than before, UiQdiog forts 'ah A 
aguust it ou the one side towards dbe land; aod^^asshig ouer the straight of Bosph^mm, 
bull t a strong, castle Fpou that strait ouer agaiiist Gonstaiitioople, to impeach so' much as 
was possible, all p^sage thereunto by sea. This streight siege (as most \irrite) cootioued 
slsQ two ywes, which 1 suppose by the cireumstaace of the histbrie, to baue been part of 
the aforesmd eight yeres. JSnumud^ JJie besieged Mmperwi weaned with them Umg nars, 
md an eunhassetfior to haiazet^ io intreat wiUi himu peace; which Baiazet was the more 
wiUiiig to hearken vato^ for that he heard uewes, that Tamerlane, the great Tartariaa 
Prince, iiiteiided shortly to warre upon him. let could this peace not be obtaimd^ but 
npou eondU/ton, that the JUmpertMT shaatd grant free libertie Jor tJ^e Turks to dwell together 
m one stbeet oJ Comtaututople, with Jree exei cise of their own religionand lawettomdera 
judge of their own naUon; and iiirther, to pay vnto theTurkish King a yeerely trilmla of 
ten thousand duckale* Which disaonourable conditions the distressed Jbmperor wasgktd 
to accept q/\ So was this long s^e broken vp, and presently a great sort ^ Iwks 
mih tImrJamiUes were sent out Hithpfda, to dwell in ConsiantitsOpU^ and a ekmtk 
there bmitjor tuem: wJ^icb not long after was by the JBmp^or pullra downs loathe 
ground, and Turks againe driuen out of the citie, at sdch time as Bstazet was by 
tiifl migluie Tamwlane oiiorthrowne and taken prisooeiTi” 

The circumstances of these two stories are so much alike< tliat it merely now remssns 
to^notioe the propriety with which our translators have chosen the word streets^ rathar 
than any other proposed by camtaentatom See Coins of the Antjocbeans, On Plate of 
Ptolemais. 

We. XUU. ON THE HOUSE, AND THE HOUSEHOLDS, OF THE EAST. 

, the fbllewkig extracts, as illustrating the passages to which they are refeired, are 
submitted to the reader, without previous introduction. 

^ ** This Turk, accustomed to see me eir^loyed by the grand Seignior, entrusted me 
with ail his mtcmded military operatioiM, and made no doubt but 1 should exert myself 
in the reduction of the rebels of the Morea. The army he had collected, the command 
ofwhieh he designed for me, wds onh/ composed of volunteers; his domestics were of 
THE number; and this body appeared more animated with the expiectation of plunder, 
thah the love of glory.” Baron ou Tott, vol. ii. p. 152. Part iv. 

This extract is greatly similar to the l^oiy, Qen. xiv. 14; ** Abraham armed bis 
trained servants^ bom m his house, [bom among bis property,] three hundred and 
eighteen*:” the number of these 4blnesthM can occasion no difficulty ; many Grandees 
in the East, have at least aireqiial humber, in their households, or under their orders, 

* A passage, Gem xi^. 2, has matiy p^rphuied commentators ; it staad)i thms m our 
Iraiimtion: lgocbildles% aM the mewardofmy bouse is this Eliez^, of PamascUs:” 
bat in the ori^^nal it And HioatMidf the stewa^ of my bouse, ia ibhr Damascas^^ 
(ftom) EHesef.” [See Euibhw m Wbenoo k appears, th«d oitr traiisMtori, 
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the paAsage as interpolated by the inseitian of the woid and, llierefore, onodtted 
that word. Schultens renders pectinationis domus mese ; the s^n ^ combing 

of my house,” t. e. he who keeps it tn order. Heb. Diet. 4to. p. 467. Mr, Parkhurst 
himself renders it, not without difficulty, “ the son of him who runs about my house 
ft. e. as overseer] is my help.” p. 860. These harshnesses, with other differences of 
versions, shew that the passage is obscure. Now, if our translators had considered 
the word “ st^ardy' instead of the word “ souy' as supplementary, or rather explana- 
tory y in the original, they would have been at least in p^ect conformity to the Oriental 
usages, as they appear in the following extracts ; and the passage would have stood 
thus: “ I go childless; and the son of my house (the steward) is this Eliezer, of Da- 
mascus.” What is meant by the phrase, “ son of my bouse,” which has been the 
stumbling-block to translators, I proceed to show : 

“ Since the death of AH Bey, the Beys and the Cachefs, who owed their promotion 
to his HOUSE [that is to say, of whom he had been the patron : among the Mamlouks, the 
freed tmn is called the “ child of the house”], had repined, in secret, at seeing all 
the authority passed into the hands of a new faction.^ Volney's Travels, vpl. i. 
page 153, and the note in the same page. 

He had so multiplied and advanced his free meuy that of the twenty-four Beys which 
should be their number, no less than eight were of his household,” — ‘‘ At his death, 
which happened in 1757, his house, that is, his enfranchised slavesy divided among 
themselves, but united against all others, continued to give the law.” Page 112, 113. 

We infer from these extracts, that Eliezer, a native of Damascus, had been purchased 
as a slave by Abraham ; and had behaved so well, that his master gave him his liberty, 
and at length promoted him to the superintendance of all bis property {vide a similar 
occurrence in the case of Joseph, Gen. xxxix, not to quote the lilm tiniy or freedmen of 
later ages). — On the decease of his master, this chief over Abraham s property, would, 
naturally enough, succeed to that property; for who could be his competitor? Whetlier 
Eliezer might live so long as to be again mentioned, Gen. xxiv. 3, “ Abraham said 
unto his eldest servasU of his honscy that rnkd over all that he hadf we cannot tell : ,by 
liis fidelity, he seems likely to have been the same person, and it is usually so under- 
stood ; but he is not there called the “ son of the house f possibly, because Abraham 
had now sons of his own body, Ishraael as well as Isaac, who were his natural heirs. 
If it be supposed that this was mt Eliezer, the omission of his name, &c. in the history, 
may countenance that supposition. 

As to the numbers engaged by great men in the East, either in the household, or 
in other services, there is no room to doubt that they are very considerable, and much 
beyond what European manners are accustomed to, 

The most powerful house is that of Ibrahim Bey, who has about six hundred Mam- 
louks, ^ Next to him is Manrod, who has not above four hundred; but who, by his 
audacity and prodigaHty, forms a counteipoise to the insatiable avarice of liis rival 
The rest of the Beys, to the number of eighteen or twenty, have each of them fwm 
fifty to two hundred. Besides these, there is a great number of Mamlouks who may be 
called eVidtuidno/, who, being sprung from houses which are extinct, attach themselves 
sometimes to one, and sometimes to another, as they find it their interest, and ar^ 
always ready to enter into the service of the beet bidder.” Volhey, vol. i. page 116. 

I add, translated from Niebuhr, Descrip, Arab^^ 264, '' M^l arrab ben Sultdn, 
brother of Seif ben SuUdny two sons of Seif ben S%dt^ probaUy many other of the 
family of former Imame, live as private |n tto county, of the Imam; never^ 

theless, so sufficiently respectable, that Bel nrraft is ^le to iuav^n,4>y his revenue^ 
from three to four hundred slaves — consequently, he must have many “ bom in his 
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VBtdt these 1^' Huglft arm on occasion; for Nu^bcthr mentioiii, a few Unes 
lower, that “ the slaves and soldiers of Imam Seif ben Sultan had been infamous robbers ” 

That the term house expresses property y see 1 Kings xiii. B, compared with Psalm 
cv. 21, Joseph had been over Potiphar’s house, i,€- his property generally; before 
he was placed by Pharaoh in the same office of superinteudance over the I^yal pro- 
perty, or house. 

No. XLIV. ON THE FIGURATIVE APPLICATION OF THE LOCUST. 

(with a plate.) 

THERE is a remarkable passage, Eccl. xii. 5, where King Solomon, describing 
the infelicities of old age, says, according to our translation : “ the grasshopper shall 
be a burden,” but it is, 1 believe, generally admitted, that the words shoula be ren- 
dered “ the locust shall burden itself.” The word (nrr, CHaoaB) signifies a particular 
species of locust : in Arabic, the word implies to veily or hide. It is, probably, a kind 
of hooded locust, or the lesser yellowish locust, and is among those that are eatable : it 
greatly resembles our grasshopper. 

To this insect the preacher compares “ a dry, shrunk, shrivelled, crumpling, craggy^ 
old man, his back-bone sticking out, his knees projecting forwards, his arms back- 
wards, his head downwards, and the apophyses, or bunching parts of the bones in 
general enlarged and from this exact likeness, says my learned author (Dr. Smith), 
without all doubt, arose the fable of TithonuSy who, living to extreme old age, was at 
last turned into a grasshopper. 

poetical use of the Locust, as fixative of an old man, it is presumed may be 
justified by quoting the pictorial figurative application of the same insect, to the same 
purpose. In the capital collection of gems in the Florentine Gallery, Plate 96, appear 
several instances of (as I suppose) this allegory : they are copied on the plate annexed. 

Nos. 1, 2. As we know of no wafwm/ connection w hich the Locust can have with the 
lyre, or with the pastoral pipe of Pan (the syrinx), it is conceived that the author of 
these gems has employed a personification, concealed under this similitude ; the Lo- 
cust is no musical animal ; it has neither voice for song, nor fingers adapted to play 
on any musical instrument : the natural Locust then, is not intended — but, the refer- 
ence is to a somebody endeavouring to perform an impossibility, such as would be that 
of a Locust attempting to play on the lyre, or the flute. If we assume that this emble- 
matized somebody is in fact an old man, then the design of this representation becomei^ 
evident, and includes this idea: — old agemiay attempt to be delighted by the charms 
of musical sounds, but the attempt is unavailable, and without fruition, as its facul|ies 
are incompetent to that pleasure. 

No. .3, shows still more explicitly the meaning of its author, which is perfectly coin- 
cedent with what is understood to be the true import of the royal preacher’s expressions. 
It represents an old man, under the emaciated figure of a Locust, which has loaded his 
shrunk stature, his drooping wings, and his spindle shanks, with a supplicatory sacri- 
fice to Venus. In this gem, the*idea of an old man being signified by the Locust, is 
conspicuous : for he stands upright, so far as he can stand upright, on his hinder legs ; 
over his shoulder he carries a kind of yoke, with a loaded basket of oflferings at each 
end (a very common instrument in representations of sacrifice), which he grasps care- 
fully with his two fore-legs (the other fore-legs of the locust being omitted for the sake 
of shmlarity : — 1 do not recollect a Locust having only^bur legs.; though such a species 
may exist); and he proceeds creeping, not flying, on tiptoe, sta^ering towards ^e co* 
Inmn which is consecrated, as appears l)y evident insignia, to the divinity of his adoration. 
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Surely tfiese are sufficiently remarkable cornddencea of imaginittiM ; appear* 

on ai^ysing the words of the passage in Ecclesisates : 


or 

or 


Shall crouch all the daughters of song: 
And of that which is high they shall inr; 
And alarms [shall be] in the way; 

And shall drop off the almond, 

be dismissed the watcher, 

be relinquished vigilance ; 

And shall burden itself the Locust; 

And abolished is eqjnyment. 


The Latin version of Pagninus certainty understood these last lines in the same 
sense, ^ rejprobabihu* coitus^ ^ omrabilur dormni^ dissipibcUur concupiscentioJ' 
The adoption of the same emblem of imbecility, by persons so distant and different 
as the Royal Preacher, and tlie engraver of this gem, at least merits remark ; but it 
seems also, to favour the idea, that such was a comnum figurative representation ; and, 
if so, it may justify the inference that tlie other parts of Solomon s description of old 
age, were perfectly familiar, free, and easy, to the reader in his day, though to explain 
them thoroughly, now^ retjuires no little share of penetration. — If this representation 
be thought less common, it may be esteemed the more curious. 

Nos. 4 and 5, represent a Locust on a flower, also, on an ear of com. These would, 
probably, not have been noticed, had not the former struck me; as it might be imagined 
that these locusts were devouring these vegetables; but if, in No. 4, this insect might 
be thought to be smelling^ though with no great satisfaction, — 1 apprehend his attitude 
may justify the supposition which will agree with the infruition sdready suggested. 

As to the different words employed in translating the text, it is well known that the 
anginal will bear either version, and, in fact, they run at last into the same idea: as, 
dismissing the watcher” (Physician, say some) is little different from “ relinquishing 
Vigilance (i. e. as says a Physician when about to quit his patient ; ** All hope is 
gone : neither remedy nor regimen can avail ; nature is worn out ; let the patient have 
Eis own way — eat, drink, &c. whatever he fancies ” ). That the almond may be 
expressed by the term watcJier, see Almond in the DicL; and this, in a JigurcUiv^ 
description, is no more than a usual license of poetry. 

No apology is necessary for adding the following; — “ Barzillai was a very aged man 
— fourscore years old. — And Barzillai said unto the king. How long have 1 to live? 
Can I discern between good and evil ? Can thy servant taste what I eat, or what I 
drink ? Can I hear any more the voice of singing men and singing women ? — l^et thy 
servant return, to die in my own city, and to be buried in the grave of my father, and of 
my mother.” 2 Sam. xix. 35. 

The sixth age sliifts 

Into the lean ami slipper'd Pantaloon, 

With speetaciea on's nose, and pouch on’s side ; 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too mde 
For his shrunk shank: and his big manly voice. 

Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in bis sound: La<tt scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

.k SHond childishneis and mere oblivion; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans eveey thing. ihsdtespe ^. 

Bat there is another, and perhaps a more difficult, application of the locust as an em- 
blem, in the B^velatious, chap. ix. The passage has generally been thought singular, 
aiftil, indeed, has been abandoned by nrest critics as desperate. 
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Aad tbei« came out of the smoke. Locusts upon the eardi ; and unto them wan 
given power, as the Scorpions of the eaith have power— and their torment was as the 
torment of a Scorpion when he striketh a man. And the shapes of the Locusts were 
like unto (1) horses prepared unto battle; and on their heads were, as it were (2) crowns 
like, gold; and their faces were (3) as the faces of men; and they had hair (4) as the 
hair of women; and their teeth were (5) as the teeth of lions; aad they had breast-plates 
as it were (6) breast-plates of iron ; and the sound of their wings was as the sound of 
(7)<jhariots of many horses, rushing to battle; and they had (8) tails like unto 8cor- 
pions ; and there were stings in their tails . . . and (9) they had a king over them/ 

To explain, in part, this representation, 1 translate the following passage from Nie- 
buhr, IJescrip, Arab, page 153: — “An Arab of the Desert near Jiasia "IBassorak] 
informed me of a singular comparison of the Locust with other animals. The terrible 
Locust of chap. ix. of the Apocalypse, not then occurring to me, I regarded this com- 
parison as ?ij€st of the Bedouin [Arab], and I paid no attention to it, till it W'as repeated 
by another from Bagdad. It was thus : — He compared the head of the Locust to that 
of the horse (1, 6); its breast to tliat of the lion (5); its feet to those of the camel; its 
body to that of the serpent; its tail to that of the scorpion (8); its horns [anteimoe], if 
1 mistake not, to the locks of hair of a virgin (4); and so of other parts.*' 

I have numbered these sentences, that the eye may more readily perceive their cdr» 
respondences. 1 believe every reader will wish, with me, that M. Niebuhr had 
fortunately been aware of the similarity of these descriptions ; he might then have 
illustrated, perhaps, every word of this passage. It seems more natural to compare, 
in No. 6, their teeth to those of lions, than their breasts to those of lions ; but this is 
more esp^tally proper to the Apocalyptic writer’s purpose, as he already had infonUed 
us of their resemblance to “ horses prepared for battle.” As the illustration of this 
idea will explain Nos. 1, % 6, it may justify our more particularly enquiring what was 
the armour, &c. of horses prepared for battle, in the East. 

“ The Mamalukes wearing their beards long and rough, with graue and stenie dMin- 
^ance, hauing strong and able bodies, vsed such cunning in all their fights and battels, 
that after they had ghien the first charge with their launces, they would by and by -with 
wonderiiil actiuiitie vse their bows and arrows, casting their targuets behind them ; and 
forthwith tY\e horsemans’ mace, or crooked scimitar, as the manner of the batteil or 
place required. Their horses were strong and couragious, in making and sw\ftnesse nrnch 
like vnto the Spanish lennets; and that which is of many hardly be^ued, so docile^ that 
at certaine signes or speeches of the rider, they would with their teeth recwh him vpfrom 
the ground alaunce, an arrow, or such like thing; and as if they had known ibe enemie^ 
run vpon him with open mouth, and lash at him with timr heeles, and had hy nature and 
custom teamed, not to be afraid of any thing. These couragious horses were commonly 
furnished with siluer bridles, guilt trappings, rich saddles, their necks and brats armed 
with plates of yron: the horseman himselfe was commonly content with a coatdfrmaile 
or a brest-plate of yron. The chiefe and wealthiest of them vsed headpieces ; the rest 
a linnen couvering of the bead, curiously folded into manie wreathes, wherewith they 
timught themselves safe ynough against any handie strokes : the common souldiers 
vsed thrumb’d caps, but so thicke that no sword could pierce them. .... The Mama- 
lukes fought with such fiirie, that hauing made great slaughter of the Asian horsemen, 
they brake in amongst them, as if it had been a raging fioud, bearing all down before 
them.” . Knoues’s History of the Turks, p. 529. 

We remark on this, that if these horses had “ siluer bridles, and guilt trap|dtigs/ &c. 
they v^fe^e^ not unlikely to haye ornaments,, as it were, like crowns of gold (2^; ure find 
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ttey had reatty brest^plates of yron;** (0) and by their rushing on the enettiyt md the 
use thw made of their mouths, the comparison of them to Locusts, &c. seems very 
aj^dicaole.^Without entering into the question. What these Locui^ prefigured ? the 
reader will accept the followup extracts from Knolles, p. 75, in wnich those who 
think that the Tartar, or the Twkish Nation, was intended by the Locusts, will not 
fiul to discover many points of resemblan(!;e. 

“ About this time ?when in tfie space of a few yeares such mutations as had not before 
of long beene seen, ctianced in diuers great Monarchies and States) that the Tartars, or 
rather Tattars, inhabiting the large, cold, and bare countries m the North side of Asia 
(of all others a most baroarous, fierce, and needie Nation), stirred vp by their owne 
wants, and the persuasion of one Zingis (or as some call him, Cangis) holdm amengst 
them for a great Prophet^ and now by them made their Leader, and honoured by the 
name of Vlu-Chan,that is to say, the mightie king (commonly called the great Cham) 
flocking together in number like the sand of the sea, and conquering first their poore 
neighlmurs, of condition and qualitie like themselues, and easie enough to be entreated 
with them to seeke their better fortune, like swarmes of grasshoppers sent out to deuoure 
the world, passed the high Mountaine Caucasus, part of the Mountaine Taurus, of all 
the Mountaines in the world the greatest; which beginning neere vnto the Archipelago, 
and endmg vpon the Orientall Ocean, and running tliorow many great and famous king- 
domes, diuideth Asia into two parts; ouer which great Mountaine, one of the most 
assured bounders of nature, that had so many worlds of yeares shut vp this rough and 
savage people, they now passing without number, and comming downe as it were into ano- 
ther World, full of such Nature s pleasant delights as neuer were to them before scene, 
bare downe all before them as they went, nothing beeiug now able to stand in their way^ 

It is remarkable, that Solomon says, Prov. xxx, 27, “ The locusts have no king;’^ 
but the locusts of the Apocalypse have a king, and a dreadful king too ; Abaddon , — 
the destroyer. 

We remark, that Niebuhr s comparison includes more parts of this insect, than 
that of the Apocalypse does, so that if the author of that book has not farther amplified 
his description, it was not for want of materials : moreover, this, like the former em- 
blematic usage of the Locust, seems to be familiar in the East (as it was repeated to 
M. Niebuhr) cons^ueiitly, though hitherto difficult to us, it ‘was not so in the time 
and place of the writer. 

The iij^r figure on the plate is copied from Dr. Shaw ; and represents the common 
Barbary Locust. The lower figure is engraved lk)m nature; being one of many which 
visited this country (in the year, I tbiim, 1754, or thereabout) ; it was preserved iu 
spirits by Dr. Combe, from whom I received it. 

In both tliese figures, the breast-plate apoears ^sufficiently to resemble that which was 
worn by “ horses prepared to battle,” in the days of croisades find chivalry ; and the 
neck-pieces in that of Dr. Shaw, bear no slight resemblance to those used about that 
period. The general likeness of the bead of the Locust to that of the horse, has been 
remarked by almost all who have paid attention to this branch of natural history. A 
ferther liistqry of the Locust, is given in a subsequent article. See also the Plates. 

No. XLV. HEIR APPARENT TO THE THRONE. 

THE Fragment No. ii, states, among other reasons for t)ie dates there assigned 
to the periods of Hezekiah’s life, that it is customary for the eldest son b6rii after the 
father's aecession to the throne, to succeed him in his dignity as king : this appears new 
lo leaders ; but, the following authorities may support the assertion : 
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The word Sultan is a ^tle giveo to the Ottomao Priac^ &or» u;kUe their fathers 
taere in possessian of the throne^ and to those of the Gingviimdek fiunily. 

The epithet Shdtany therefore, is bestowed on Aim who et^ojf^ Ihe right qf stikcesnon; 
and this, by the Turkish Jaw, belongs to the eldest of the family. It is to be remem- 
bered, as has before been remarked, that he meust be bam while his father possesses the 
throne,'' Baron du Tott, voL i. p. 65. 

To these principles, we find an Eastern prince appealing ; and as Ihe also states the 
reasons on which they are founded, it may not be amiss to introduce his discourse oa 
this subject. 

Zemes sailing to Rhodes, was there honorably received by the Great Master, and 
all the rest of the Knights of the Order: to whom in their publicke assemblie three 
dales after, hee openly declared the causes of the discord betwixt his brother and him; 
alledging for the color of his rebellion, That although Baiazet was his elder brother^ yet 
that he was bom widlst his father yet lined in priuat estate, vnder subsection and command, 
long before he possessed the kingdome, and so no king's soune : whereas he himsetje was the 
first borne oj uis Jather, beeing an Emperor, and so not heire qf his private fortune (m was 
Baiazet) but of his greatest honour and anpiref &c. Knolles's History of the Turks, 
p. 442. 

N. B. Computations of time, &c. by descents, (as that of Christ, by his Genealogy,) 
are greatly aliected by this principle ; since the lengtii of lives, reigns, &c. when the 
successor is not the eldest son, but the youngest, are rendered obviously, and 
materially, imperfect, by it. 

No. XLVI. OF USURIOUS INTEREST OF MONEY. 

THAT the accumulation of compound interest is really a biting principle, no doubt 
will be entertained by any who have ever considered, and still by any who have 
felt, the subject; for tliis reason, it is forbid by the laws of the United Kingdom; 
and, is only used as a method of valuation on particular occasions, such as annuities, &c. 

It is not clear, that any mention of this custom of compound interest occurs in the 
Bible; though two words are used, both signifying usury ; the first (jTiV) TCBeBix) im- 
ports simply, increase; the other (TZfj Ncsnec) imports biting or devouring interest — 

I. e, usury. This word is commonly applied to tne biting of a serpent, which at the 
first moment produces but little effect ; nevertheless, the venom soon spreads, and ulti- 
mately reaches the vitals. NesJtek has usually been thought, therefore, to express com 
pound interest; but, as the inference seems rather to be drawn from the word, and 
assimilated to a custom of our own, it admits a query, whether a lower rate of simple 
interest may not be expressed by the first word, and a more extravagant rate of simple 
interest by the latter word? That the rate even of simple interest be so extravagant, 
as well to deserve the appellation biting, let the following quotation witness: 

“ Nothing is more destructive to Syria, than the shameful and excessive usury cus- 
tomary in that country. When the peasants are in want of money to purchase grain, 
cattle, &c. they can find none, but by mortgaging the 'whole or part of their future crop, 
greatly under value, — The danger of letting money appear, closes the hands of all by 
whom it is possessed; and if it is parted wim, it must from the hope of a rapid and ex- 
orbitant gam ; the most moderate interest is twelve »cr cewt.-^ihe usual rate is twenty, 
and it frequently rises as high even to thibty.” Volney’s Travels, vol. iu p. 410: 

Surely tjhis rate of interest well deserves the epithet bitiwf whether or not that be 
in Scripture peculiarly expressive of compound interest. Fwfe No. lxxix. 

' Part II. Edit. 4. M 
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No.XLVlt Of EATINO BLOOD. 

NO Awcovery of iate yeani, made omre noise m the inquisitive world, than the ac* 
eouttts given bjr Mr. Bruc£ relating to tiie ealmg of blood. Many were tiie ill-advised 
conmieiita and additions to which thefirst reports of this custom gave rise ; and it was 
not a little owing to these comments (I believe) that the publication of Mr. B. s work 
was so long delayed : the writer not chusing to expose himself to tiiose cavils and 
femarks, to which every work that considerably attracts public notice by extraordinary 
facts, is exposed. The reader will find below that particular incident which was 
relat^ very dififerentiy by reporters, fixim what, Mr. B. himself relates it ; it is given 
partlyas an act of justice to that traveller's memory, as well as because it elucidates a 
strikmg passage in Holy Writ. 

It is well known that the Mosaic law forbad eating of blood; and, the prohibition 
appears to be long prior to the Mosaic law, and to be one of the earliest injunctions 
given to renovated mankind : Gen. ix. 4. The life, i. e. the blood thereof, shall you 
not eat.” This was renewed in most positive terms, Levit. xvii. 10, and remarkably in 
verses 12, and 15, where the strangler also is included in the prohibition, under the most 
rigorous penalty. Now it is asked, unless this custom had been known to Moses, or 
used in his time, wherefore insert this regulation ? wherefore forbid what was never 
practised ? That this is now actually (ordinarily) practised in Abyssinia, we have the 
testimony of Mr. Bruce ; Mr. Hodges, also, in his Travels in India,” p. 93. 4to, 
London, relates, that he was present at a scu^rijice among the mountaineers of Indostan, 
where, those assembled at their annual ceremony, after the head of the ox was separated 
by the chief, with a sabre, ate the still bleeding flesh, and the blood which remained 
in it.” It appears, also, that there are tribes in Africa, whose slight manner of roasting 
their food is little different from eating it raw : and if it were not personal to ourselves, 
ms a nation, it might be said, that we eat sundry kind of fish, as oysters, &c. raw ; 
while yet we are surprised at those who feed on snails, and at those who feast on 
locusts. — So different are the manners of mankind ! and so startling are tiieir appre- 
hensions of the customs of others ! For the rest let us hear Mr. Bruce: 

Not long after our losing sight of the ruins of this ancient capital of Abyssinia, we 
overtook three travellers, driving a cow before them; they had black goatskins upon 
their shoulders, and lances and shields in their hands ; in other respects they were but 
tiiinly clothed ; they appeared to be soldiers. The cow did not seem to be fatted for 
killing, and it occurred to us all that it bad been stolen. This, however, was not our 
business, nor was such an occurrence at all remarkable in a country so long engaged iii 
war. We saw that our attendants attached themselves, in a particular manner, to the 
three soldiers that were driving the cow, and held a short conversation with them. Soon 
after, we arrived at the hithermost bank of the river, where I thought we were to pitch 
our tent ; the drivers suddenly tript up the cow and gave the poor animal a very rude 
fall upon the ground, whicli was but the beginning of her sufferings. One of them sat 
across her neck, holding down her bead by the horns, the other twisted the baiter about 
hw fore feet, while the third, who had a knife in his hand, to my very great surprise, 
in place of taking her by the throat, got astride upon her belly, before her hind legs, 
and gave her a very deep wound in me upper part of the buttock. 

“ From the time I had seen them throw the beast upon the ground, I had rejoiced, 
thinking that when three people were killing a cow, they must have agreed to sell part 
of her to os; and I was much disappointed upon hearing the Abyssinians say, that we 
were to pass the river to the other side, and not encamp where 1 intended. Upon my 
proposing they should bargain for part of the cow, my men answered, what they kad 
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already learned iu coirretsa^tioa— * that'tiiey tiot then to kill her, that she wiw 
net wboUy tbeir a, and they could not adl her/ This awakened my curiosity ; 1 let 
my gec^ie go forward, anil etaid myself, till 1 saw, mth the utmost astomahment, ]hiro 
pieces, thicker and longer than our ordinary beef st^s, cut out of 4)0 higher pert of 
the buttook of the beast; how it was done 1 cannot positively say, because, iudging 
the eow was to be killed from the moment I saw the knife drawn, J was not anxious 
to view that catastrophe, which was by no means an object of curiosity; whatever way 
it was done, it surely was adroitly; and the two pieces were spread upon the outside 
oi one of their shields. 

One of them still continued holding the head while the other two were busied in 
curing the wound. Tliis, too, was not done in an ordinary manner; the skin, which 
had covered the desh that was taken away, was left entire, and dapped over the wound* 
and was fastened to the corresponding part by two or more small skewers or pins, 
whether they had put any thing under the sldn, between that and the wounded nesh, 
1 know not ; but, at tlie river side where they were, they had prepared a cataplasm of 
clay, with which they covered the wound ; they then forced tl^ animal to rise, and 
drove it on before them, to furnish them with a fuller meal when they should meet 
their companions in the evening.” Bruce's Travels, vol. iii. p. 142. 

Ill various parts of his Travels, Mr. B. asserts the eating of dash raw, the animal 
being killed on the outside of the door, for the entertainment of a company within. 
This raw desh, he says, is called brind;'' he mentions it as given even to the sick by 
their friends ; and he explains a disorder which it produces. He says, he ate of it him* 
self, and (to notice the force of custom) on this he lived a long time together ; — in fact, 
the soldiery scarcely have, or can have, any other food. These hints are introducto^ 
to his remarks on the history of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 33.) with which this Fragment will 
conclude : 

We have an instance, in the life of Saul, that shows the prop^sity of the Israelites 
to this crime. Sauls army after a battle, jUw^ that is, fell voraciously upon tlie cattle 
they had taken, and threw them upon the ground to cut off their desh, and eat them 
raw ; so that the army was dedled by eating blood, or living animals. To prevent 
this, Saul caused roll [to be rolled] to him a great stone, and ordered those that killed 
their oxen, to cut their throats upon that stone. This was the only lawful way of 
kiiliug animals for food ; the tying of the ox, and throwing it upon the ground, was not 
permitted as equivalent. The Israelites did, probably, in that case, as the Abys- 
siiiians do at this day : they cut a part of his iboat, so that the blood might be seen 
on the ground, but nothing mortal to the animal followed from that wound. But, 
after laying his head upon a large stone, and cutting bis throat, the blood fell from on 
high, or was poured on the ground like water, and sufficient evidence appeared that 
the creature was dead, before it was attempted to eat it. We have seen that the 
Abyssinians came from Palestine, a very few years after this ; and we are not to doubt, * 
that they then carried with them this, with many other Jewish customs, which they 
have continued to this day.” Bruce's Travels, vol. iii. page 299. This fact iuU 
since been confirmed by Mr. Salt; it is termed in Abyssinia eating the skulada,'" 

No. XLVIII. ON THE MANNER OF THRESHING IN THE EAST. 

(with a plate.) 

IF it were necessary at this time to ma^i^y the advantages derived from the Plates 
which accompany this Work, a more decisive instance for the puipose, than the very 
simple Pesign wfakh forms ike subject of the present article, coula not be desired. It 

M 2 
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might be askecb ^hat farmer in E^lajid luiderstaiidfi correctly those expcieesioni hi 
Scripture which refer to the operation of threshing? for in8taiice» Amos ii» 13» 
hold I am messed under you* as a cart is ore^ed that is full of riieaves*’ — when our 
translators nave put in the margin, the ansolutely contradictory renderii^* ** 1 will 
press your place, as a cart full of sheaves wesseth'"? in one rendering, it is the cart 
which is pressed ; in the other renderi^, the cart is that which presses the place 
where it passes : and this, as being intelligible to English readers, our translators 
have admitted into the text, and have put the more correct version in the maigin. 

So, Isaiah xli. 15, Behold, I will make thee a new sharp threshing instrument^ 
having teeth; thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small, and shalt make 
the hills as chaff ; thou shalt fan them, and the wind shall carry thein away, and the 
whirlwind shall scatter them.*’ Every idea here, every allusion, every sentence, was 
(and is) familiar to an Eastern agriculturist ; but what can an Englishman understand, 
by ** a new sharp threshing instrument, teeth ” ? He who naturally thinks of 

the flail, as his threshing instrument, may well be permitted to wonder in what part of 
this instrument, its teeth can be placed ? and how was it to be used, when increased 
by this addition? As to our modern threshing machines, they are out of the question. 

We have, also, a passage, Isaiali xxv. 10, which has little, if any, less contradic- 
tion between the mai^nal reading and the text, than that of Amos, hrst quoted : Moab 
shall be trodden down under him, even as straw is trodden down for the dunghill;” — 
The margin reads, Moab shall be threshed, as straw is threshed in Madmenah.” — 
Now to tread straw by labour purposely and specihcally /or the dunghill, is, I appre- 
hend, an occupation of arsons unknown to our rural economy ; but, our translators 
were aware, that to allude to the threshing of straw in Madmen^, was to delude the 
rustic reader by a seemii^ translation of no information to him ; they, therefore, pre- 
ferred that which, though it have no foundation in fact, yet seems less uncouth to English 
ears. Translators, in general, have referred the passage to threshing, as appears by con- 
sulting them : Co verdale has — “ threshed upon the ground ;” the Do way translation — 
‘^brol^n with the Wain;” and Bishop Lowth — ** threshed under the wheels of the car:” 
each something right, and something wrong; but Bishop Lowth the nearest to accuracy. 

Very little inde^, of the real import, the haste, or the value, of the proposed present 
of Oman to King David (1 Chron. xxi. 23) can be understood in this country : 1 give ^ 

the threshing instruments for wood ;” i, e. to burn the sacrihce of the oxen, &c. How 
many flails (our threshing instruments) must Oman have possessed, to accomplish this 
purpose ? Could nothii^ better be found, nothing be fetched from the adjacent city, but 
must all the flails of this Jebusite be consumed for this service ? Surely Oman did not 
bold such a quantity of land, as required so great a number of flails for the purpose 
of threshing me produce of it, that they might serve to consume the sacrihce of two 
oxen ! But why not conclude, that this ofier was made for instant use, Oman hereby 
hoping to terminate the pestilence, as it were, on the instant, without a moment s delay ? 
Thus considered, it acquires additional propriety, and we shall see that it had no 
trifling value. 

Wl^ the prophet Isaiah speaks of the customary practice of rural economy in 
Judea, as exemplifying the talents imparted by Heaven to the sons of men, he says, 
His God doth ioslruct him to discretion, and doth teach him : for the fltcbes are imt 
threshed with a threshing instmment ; neither isa cart wheel /fim^dafrontuponthecummin : 
but the fitches are beaten out with a stafi^ and the cummin ith a rod. Bread-coraisbruis- 
ed, because he will not he ever threshing k, nor break it with the wheel ef his cart, not bruise 
it w^ bis horsemen. This also cometh from the Lord of Hosts, who is wonderfiil in< 
counsel, and excellent in working.” Isaiah xxviii. 27. Surely !” exclairng the honest 
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Bfitkh imder, ** Who orer beard of aiidi doioge^ To tum cart wheels upon bread- 
corn ! What a waste of tb^ valuable and necessaiy article I What a shame were that 

Other mstances, in which the A^culturist of Eojgland is likely to mis-apprehend 
the imp^ of those expressions, which describe the instruments of Us profession used 
in the East, are unnecesst^ : taking these, tfaer^ore, as sufficient, we proceed to notice 
tiie pro<^s8, &c. of threshii^, as described by travellers who have made their observa-. 
tions on the spot. 

** The second remark is concerning the manner they thresh, or rather tread, rice in 
E^yi^ by means of a sledge drawn by two oxen ; and in which the man who drives 
them, is on his knees, whilst another man has the care of drawing back the straw, and 
of separating it from the grain, that remains underneath. In oitier to tread the rice, 
they lay it on the ground in a ring, so as to leave a little void circle in the middle." 
Nordbn*8 Travels in Egypt and Nubia, page 80. 

In threshing their com, the Arabians lay the sheaves down in a certain order, and. 
then lead over them, two oxen, dragging a lai^e stone. This mode of separating the ears 
from the straw, is not unlike that of Egypt.*’ Niebuhr's Travels, pa^ 209.. 

“ They use oxen, as the antients did, to beat out their com, by trampling upon the 
sheaves, and dragging after them a clumsy machine. This machine is no^ as in Arabia, 
a stone cylinder; nor a plank with sharp stones, as in Syria; but a sort of sledge, con- 
sisting of three rollers, fitted with irons, which tum upon axles. A farmer chooses out 
a levm sp^ in his fields, and has his com carried thither in sheaves, upon asses, or 
dromedaries. Two oxen are then yoked in a sledge, a driver gets upon it, and drives 
them backwards and forwards [rather in a circle] upon the sheaves ; and fresh oxen 
succeed in the yoke, bom time to time. By this operation, the chaff is very much cut 
down : the whole is then winnowed, and the pure grain thus separated. This mode 
of threshing out the com, is tedious and inconvenient; it destroys the chaff, and injures 
the ^ality of the grain." Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. page 89. 

** This machine [says Niebuhr] is called Nauridy, It has three rollers, which tum 
on their axles ; and each of them is furnished with some irons, round and flat. At the 
banning of June, Mr. Forakal and I several times saw, in the environs of Dyi$e, 
bow corn was threshed in Egypt. Every peasant chose for himself, in the open 
field, a smooth plat of ground, from 80 to 100 paces in circumference. Hither was 
brought, on camels or asses, the com in sheaves, of which was formed a ring of six or 
eight fe^ wide, and two high. Two oxen were made to draw over it again and ^ain 
tli^ sledare (traineau) above-mentioned ; and this was done with the great^t convenience 
to the driver; for he was seated in a chair fixed on the sledge. — Two such parcels or 
layers of com are threshed out in a day, and they move each of them as many as eight 
times, with a wooden fork of five pron^, which tliey call Meddre. Afterwards they 
throw the straw into the middle of the nng, where it forms a heap, which grows bigger 
and bigger. When the first layer is threshed, they replace the straw in the ring, and 
thresh it as before. Thus the straw becomes every time smaller, till at last it resembles 
cbopt straw. After this, with the fork just described, they cast the whole some yards 
from thence, and agaimt the wind; which driving beck the straw, the com and the 
ears not threshed out, frill apart from it, and make another heap. A man collects the 
clods of dirt and other impurities, to which any com adheres, and throws them into a 
sieve. They afterwards place in a ring the h^ps, in which a good many entire ears 
are still found, and drive over them, for four or nve hours together, a dozen couple of 
oxen (une douzaine de couples de bcPHfi)}6ioed two and two, till by absolute trailing , 
they have separated the grains, which they tiirow into the air with a shovel ( huhk) 
to cleanse them.’’ 
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Dr. Russell tells us (Descript. Alep.) that aear Aleppo^ in Syria, the com is dta 
lodged from its husks by a machine like a sledge, which mns upcm two or three 
drawn by iorses, cows, or asses. In these fWfersare fixed two iron wkeeh^ notched like 
the teeth of a eawy and pretty sharp; at once cutting the straw, and separating the grain.*^ 

Homer has described the method of threshing com hy the feet of oxen as practised 
in his time and country, Iliad xx. line 495, &c. The passage is thus translated, but 
not with extreme accuracy, by Pope : 

As with autumnal harvests covered o*er, 

And thick bestrown, lies Ceres' sacred floor. 

When round and round, with never weary'd pain. 

The trampling steers beat out th' unnumMr d grain. 

The ancient Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians, and Romans, threshed their corny in the same 
manner, by the feet of cattle; as may be seen in Bochart, vol. ii. p. 302, and 310. 
“ The Moors and Arabs,” says Dr. Shaw, “ continue to tread out their com after the 
primitive custom of the East. Instead of beeves, they frequently make use of mules 
and horses, by tying in the like manner, by the neck, three or four of them together, 
and whipping them afterwards round about the neddars (as they call the threshing- 
floors; the Lybicoe Arce of Horace) where the sheaves lie open and expanded, in the 
same manner as they are placed and prepared, with us, for threshing. This, indeed, 
is a much quicker way than our’s, but less cleanly : for, as it is performed in the open 
air (Hos. xiii. 3,) upon any round level plat of ground, dawbed over with cows’ dung, 
to prevent, as much as possible, the earth, sand, or gravel, from rising ; a great quan- 
tity of them all, notwithstanding this precaution, must unavoidably be taken up with 
the grain ; at the same time the straWy which is their only fodder, is hereby shattered 
to pieces: A circumstance very pertinently alluded to, 2 Kings xiii. 7, where the king 
6f Syria is said to have made the Israelites like the dust, by threshing.” — Shaw’s 
Travels, pages 133, 138, 2d edition; p. 221, folio. 

Wolfe, in his “ Life,” &c. at Ceylon, page 113, says thus, “ It is very remarkable, 
that none of these cattle used in threshing, will either Dung, or Stale, as long as they are 
at work, which I have observed myself with great attention, more than a hundred times.” 

To introduce the information furnished W our plate, we shall first notice the place 
where this operation is performing ; i,e. the Threshing-floor ; which appears to be a level 
smooth area, inclosed by mud-brick walls, having a proper opening for entrance, and on 
one side of it, the bam, or gamer, the door of which is shewn in the plate. — ^This area 
we suppose is prepared according to the account of Dr. Shaw ; or is itself sufficiently 
smooth, hard, and houndy to be fit for the intended operation; without that preparation. 

At the lower comers of the plate, the figures A and B, represent the wain, car, cart, 
drag, or threshing instmment, thus variously denominated, oy different translators. 

Rg. A, is, in reality, a plan of this instrument ; but, for convenience of the plate, 
(a liberty hardly requiring an apology) it is supposed to be set upright, on one of its 
sides. It appears to consist of— a strong square frame, well secured with iron pins, 
&c. to keep it tight and steady : within this are three rollers, secured by pins, at each 
end, inserted into the frame, and passing throi^h it : on each side of the tollers are 
circular iron cutters, having sharp edges ; their track is between that of the other 
cutters of which the instrument consists. N. B. It is these which arefrimished 

with teeth, as noticed by Dr. Russell above; also Isaiah, xli 15. 

Fig. B, is an demUion, or side-view, of the same instrument i Which shews, that the 
external square frame turns upwatd in front, for the purpose of mote smoothly 
passh^ over the straw, &c. before it. The pms, which mark' the msettions of the 
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rollers, are also sem; and from this frame rises a seat^ or kind of chair, for the con- 
leenience of the driver, who is to sit upon it. 

Appended to tig. A is the yoke, C, united to the main body of the instrument, by 
rings, and a hook, which allow of free motion, &.c. while, at the other end, where it is 
borne by the oxen, it also possesses considerable freedom. 

These two subjects are from Niebuhr^s **\oyage in Arabia**: and it will be 
observed that they differ, though but slightly, from that shown at work, in the princi- 
pal subject of the plate; which is taken from Nord£N*s “ Travels in Egypt.” They 
both agree, however, in the main principles and foims of their construction ; for, 
whether the seat be solid, as that of Norden, or has bars, as that of Niebuhr — 
whether the back rails of it turn forward, as that of Niebuhr, or backward, as that 
of Norden, these variations may occur in different countries, or in different pro- 
vinces of the same country, or may he adopted by different fanners in the same 
province, without impeaching the correctness of either delineation. 

The principal subject of this plate shows the manner of using this machine; which 
has been amply explained by the extracts given ; concerning which it need only be 
said, that it offers, in a more lively manner, to the eye, what it proposes to show, than it 
is possible for the best written accounts to describe to the mere conception of the reader. 

Beyond the circle of corn strewed for threshing by the oxen, is a quantity of corns 
already threshed, which a man is engaged in winnowing, by throwing it up against 
the wind ; the current of air blows away the chaff, while the grains of com by their 
weight fall safely down. Observe the form of the fan used by this labourer : it re> 
sembles a small shovel, with a long handle; unlike any kind of corn-fan, or winnowing 
machine, used in England : this representation, therefore, is well adapted to correct what 
erroneous conceptions of the instrument the reader might heretofore have entertained. 

It cannot be taken amiss, if we notice the number of passa^s in Scripture which 
may be explained, or illustrated, by means of this single plate. I presume it will neither 
be expected, nor desired, that the plates in general should be so copiously treated on; 
because, after having attentively considered them, the reader will doubtless adapt the 
illustrations they afford to other subjects, or passages, tlian those to which they may 
be immediately referred in these remarks : but, by way of specimen of their great 
utility, the present subject may afford additional illustrations. 

By means of this represention of a threshing-floor, we see what was the lodg- 
ing of Boaz, Ruth Hi. 2 : “He winnoweth barley to night, in his threshing-floor,” 
.... where “ he ate and drank (verse 7) and his heart was merry ; and where he went 
to lie down, at the end of the heap of corn” — either of that gathered into the adjoining 
gamer ; or, rather, as agreeable to Eastern manners, of that heap of com, or straw, 
of which Niebuhr speaks; or of a heap of unthreshed com. In either case, the 
threshing-floor afforded sufSciently good lodging, in the tine time of the year, every 
way equal, and not unlike, to that which was usual upon the house-tops, which also 
was in the open air. “ Get thee down to the floor,*’ says Naomi to Ruth, “ but 
<li8cover not thyself to the man, till he shall have done eating and drinking.” — How 
Ruth might remain unnoticed, in a large yard, or area, filled with piled heaps of com, 
may be easily conceived— even if the bam, &c. in it, might not afford sufficient coup 
cealiiient from the observatioa of Boaz. The security, the privacy, &c. of the place, 
are clearly illustrated by our delineation. 

2 Cbron. xviii. 9, “ And the king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, sat 
each of them on his throne* clothed in their robes: they sat in a void places at the 
enteriag in of the gate of Samaria.”*— This void place, says the margin, was a Jloor 
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(to G€ReN). — We perceive, by our plale, how proper for such an attendance, &€. 
was a large Eastern threshing-floor; and how convenient, not merely to accommo* 
date the two kings, with their retinue, but also to separate them from the populace, 
the gross of the army, &c. 

It is impossible to attach any blame to our translators, for using such terms as were 
most inteuigible, and best suited to their readers, either here or elsewhere ; for had 
they said “ threshing-floor,” in many places, tiie idea of a bam, and its floor, would 
instantly have occurred to their readers — as in this passage, — with its attendant 
difficulty, How could any barn be large enough to contain two kings, their courtiers, 
officers, prophets, &c. ? whereas, there is not only no difficulty in the original account, 
but there is every appearance of authenticity and verisimility. 

Moreover, we may observe after due consideration and inspection, circumstances 
very difierent from what are usually imagined in the history of Gideon, Judges vi. 11 : 

Gideon threshed wheat by the wine-press, to hide it from the Midianites."' — Now, if 
diis were in a place so large, (the situation, &c. of which was well known) and, conse- 
quently, exposed to view, as our threshing-floor is represented, how could he hide 
mmself, his oxen, &c. ? In answer, we should note, that the original, says, Gideon 
beaty'' as with a stick, or staff* (a manner much nearer to the English mode of thresh- 
ing, than in other passages of Scripture; and the result of necessity, not of choice) com'' 
(a small quantity, doubtless) ** is the wine-press” where he might be private enough ; 
the press being used only in the time of vintage ; at all other times ofiering to the Mi- 
dianites, nothing worthy their rapacious inspection. Thus concealed, while employed 
in his drudgery, on his scanty pittance, he was accosted by the angel ; whose dis- 
course, freely taken, is, perhaps, to this effect ; — “ What a strong arm you have 1 1 wish 
those powerful blows were equally well laid on the Midianites : it is to you, robust, 
industrious, hard-working men, the nation must owe its deliverance : &c. Go in this 
thy might : thou shalt save Israel.” — Later in the story, Gideon says, “ Behold, 1 will put 
a fleece of wool ti» the floor” Our translators might, without risk, have said threshing- 
floor; since that is the clear sense of the word oeRes) used, and since the circum- 
*8tauces of the story clearly infer a place exposed to the open air. Observe, too, the 
power of the contradictory signs ; and how fit a threshing-floor was, to determine 
the reality of that interference which Gideon requested, as a mark of special favour. 

So much for the information derivable from this rraresentation of a threshing-floor. 
We pass on to notice the business done there. Of Threshing, probably enough has 
been said, to illustrate the passages of Scripture which allude to it ; but we may turn 
to some of those which relate to Winnowing — as for instance. 

Psalm cxxxix. 2, “ Thou compassest my path,” — margin, “ Thou winnowest” What 
an accurate scnitiny is includeciin this expression of the Psalmist, may now appear to 
the reader, in its full force : q. d, “ Thou art as well acquainted with all my pro- 
ceedings, as he who throws up the corn, and carefully inspects it, to clear it from dirt, 
&c. is acquainted with the contents of the shovel with which he labours, and which it 
is his business to sift and to separate with the greatest attention.” 

How expressive is that passage, Jeremiah xv. 7 : I will fan them with a fim in the 
gates of the land : I will bereave them of children; 1 will destroy my j^ple!” or that, 
chap. li. 3; 1 will send unto Babylon — ^fanners that shall fan her, and shall empty her 
land!” But more applicable still, to the action of the figure seen in the distant part 
of the threshing-floor, in our print, is the passage, Mattip. 12 : His fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into ^e gamer (oenes ;) 
but he will burn up the chaffl* with unquenchable fire.” See also Luke, iii. 17. 

The 
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The print seems to be a direct comment on the passage; since both the action of the 
winnower, and the situation of the gamer, or bam, are coincident with it: the fire only, 
in which to consume the chaff, being wanting. 

A word or two, in relation to the oxen employed in threshing, shall conclude this 
dissertation. We see the import of the phrase, “ thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn which the Apostle applies to ministers : f, d . — “ it is not fit that 
he who contributes to prepare food for others, should be denied a portion of sustenance 
for himself.” — Contrast this precept by Hosea, xi. 4; for it should appear, that however, 
to this day, the oxen which treaa out com are not muzzled, in other kinds of labour 
they were, and still are muzzled — (a print of one /iood-4vinkedf while turning a wheel, 
is j^iven by Norden) — “ I was to them, as one that takes off the yoke from their jaws 
(or cheeks); and I laid meat (food) down before them:"' certainly, then, they had been 
deprived of food during their labour. Micah iv. 13. “Arise, and thresh, O daughter 
of Zion! for I will make thine horn iron, and I will make thy hoofs brass; and thou 
shalt beat in pieces many people — i. e, as oxen are driven “ during four or five hours 
together,” (as Niebuhr relates, quoted above) and tread the corn, &c. so shalt thou 
tread many people. Isaiah xxx. 24. “ The oxen . . . shall eat clean provender, which 
hath been winnowed with the shovel, and with the fan." — Now the winnowing-fan is, 
perhaps, never mentioned, as used by Eastern nations, either in ancient or modem 
times; at least, I know of no clear quotation to that purpose: and the word (/vn) 
rendered fast in this passage, by our translators, is not rendered /an, by the LXJt, or 
by the Vulgate ; and if translated “breeze,” or “wind,” as is its tme import, it Well 
agrees with the general scope of the passage; — “ clean provender, winnowed by being 
thrown up by the shovel and separated by the blowing wind:” — in perfect conformity 
to the customary mode of winnowing, &c. as appears from what has been offered. 

The mode of treading out corn by the action of horses, is not entirely unknown 
in England; and is not uncommon in Scotland, where the animals move in a circle 
marked out for them, by appropriate machinery. 

To complete this article, an enumeration of the names of the instruments might be 
added; but that is rather the province of the Etymologist, or the Grammarian, than of 
these remarks. 

No. XLIX. THE POMP OF EASTERN MARRIAGE PROCESSIONS. 

THE following extracts combine into one relation at least as many particulars of 
Oriental (occasional) pomp and stately manners, as most which can be selected; at 
the same time they explain or illustrate several passages (detached passages) of Holy 
Writ. No apology is necessary for introducing them at large. The Onentals value 
themselves on magnificence, on the number of their attendants, and the splendor of 
their equipage; if, in reading the incidental hints which occur in the Bible, on subjects 
of this kind, we are surprised at a splendor and expense, so different from our own, 
we may peruse these extracts with a fall conviction, that what the Bible suggests 
even of the royal feast Of Ahasuerus, or that of Belshazzar, is in perfect conformity to 
the modes of the times and places where the scenes of such histories are laid ; that it 
is so far from exceeding the truth, that, in fact, it is a mere abridgment, far below what 
a literal account would justify — and certainly much below what Eastern imagination 
might have lieightened, in relating the same stories. 

Part 11. Edit. 4. . N 
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'* Xfiii fMr« (1612) they did celebrate at Constui- 
tiaeple a double nuptiall feast; for the marriages of 
Bassa Mebemet, sonne to the deceased Cicala, with 
the Sultan's Sister: and of Bassa Mecbmet, Admirall at 
sea, with the eldest daughter of his Emperour. For 
the ieasts of yong Ciaala, the Spahi made courses on 
borsebacke with batt]e>axes and barres, in the open 
^ace neere mto the Seraill, where they made diuers 
nre-workes of verie great charge, but of small inuention ; 
and tAey gone weoenU to ab^ W,OOOjpenons, besides 
the charge of the banqueting stuffe which amounted to 
aboue 20,000 crownes. liie pompe was double; 
for the Sultan*8 women did celebrat that day with the 
f^reaieti, ladiet of the Port ; and the men separated 
in other places did tolemniee it in like manner. But 
the magnificence of the marriage of the Bassa Admirail 
at sea with Achmat's eldest daughter, had the Port. 
The ceremony was on the 30 of lune, far more lustre 
at 20 dales after the other. 

** The day before the consummation of the marriage 
they sent the bride's moueables and jewels, from the 
Seraill to the bridegroom's lodging, with this order and 
■ state that followeth : First there marched 600 lania- 
' arieson foot, being followed with the grand Prouostof 
Constantinople and the generall Surueiour, both on 
borsebacke and attired in cloth of gold ; the Aga or 
Colonell of the lanizariea verie proudly adorned, and 
enuironed with some lanizaries, marched alone on 
borsebacke : after these, two hundred men of qualitie 
well mounted, and richly attired, followed with a slow 
pace. The last which raarcht in this pompe or cere- 
monie, were the Talismans, Centons, Emirs, and other 
Ministers of Mahomet's Clergie. And^presently after 
followed the Bassa Acbmet, Deftarda, or high Trea^ 
surer, who conducted tlie moueables, as chosen by the 
Sultan to be Godfather or Sagois to the bride, being 
enuironed with twelve footmen attired in long robes of 
goW. After him followed the moueables, apparel), 
and jewels, which made the bride's trusse, hauing in 
the head excellent musicke after the Turkish manner, 
of Hoboyes and Kettle-drums on liorsebacke. 

** These moueables, or thu trusse, consisted of 27 
Presents. The first was a little hat all of gold ; couer^ 
id with precious stones, and pantqfles or women's shoes 
after the Turkish fashion of pure gold, enricht with 
turquoises and rubies: A booke of Mahomet's Law, 
the couering whereof was of massie gold all set with 
diamonds : many bracelets, and other rare deuises for 
u^men, of pure gold, with many precious stones: a 
little coffer a cubit long, and halfe as broad, all of 
chrysti^ of the rocke, hauing tJie comers of gold, in 
the which were to be seene great diamonds and huge 
paries, to the value of 80,000 pounds sterling; After 
this precious coffer, were carried many smocks embroi- 
dered with ^Id and ptarles and head-hands for the 
forehead, with aunty robes of cloth of gold. All this 
was distributed into 27 Presents, as we haue said, and 
carried with grest pompe by 27 men on foot. 


Then king Ahasuenis made a feast unto all his 
princes, and his servants, even Esther’s feast; and he 
made a release to the provinces, and gave gifts, accord- 
ing to the state of the king." Esther ii. 18. 


Matt. Exii. 11. Luke xiv. 21. 


** King Ahasuerus made a feast* • • • 

Also, Vashti, the queen, made a feast for the women, 
in the royal house which belonged to king Ahasuerus, 
[t. f.a separate feast, in the harem.] Esther i. 3. 


** Thy head is like Carmel t. e, rising like that 
mountain in shape, and rough with jewels, as that 
mountain is with protuberances, Cant. vii. 5. 

How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O Prince's 
daughter!" Cant. vii. 1. 

•* Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels; 

Thy neck with chains of gold. 

••We will make thee borders of gold, with studs of 
silver." Cant. i. 10, 11. 

•• Upon thy riglU hand did stand the qneen in gold 
of Ophir: (i. e, cloth made of gold of Of&ir.) 

The King's daughter is all glorious in her inner 
dress; 

•• Her clothing is of wrought gold. 

•* She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of 
needle work ; 

•• The virgins, her companions that follow her, shall 
be brought unto thee, 
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With gladness and rejolcifw shall they be bronglu.^ 
'* They shall enter the King j palace.*' 
pMlm xlv. 0, 13, 14, 16. Vide also Isaiah xlix. 13^ 
•hi. 10. Jeremiah ii. 33. 

" After these Presents followed 11 caroches* full of • Caroches, from the French, caroms, OOACHBS. 
yong maidens, slaues to seme the bride: these caroches ** And Ahasuerus gave to Esther, seven maidens 
were cowred and shut, and cither of them attended by meet to be given to her, out of the king's house.'^ 
eunuchs Moores: after these followed 28 virgins slaues, Esther ii. 0. 
attired in cloth of gold, and accompanied by 28 blacke 
eunuches all on horsebacke, and richly clad. After 
which were scene 240 mules, loaden, with tents of 
tapestrie, cloath of gold, sattin, veluet, with the ground 

of gold, with many cushions, which are the chaires the Vide Fraoment, No. XII. 
ladies of Turkic vse, with many other rich and sump- 
tuous moueables. 

“ The marriage day being come, the bride was con- Who is this that cometb out of the wilderness 
ducted to her husband’s lodging with no lesse pompe like pillars of smoke: (occasioned by the dust of her 
and state than li^^r moueables. I'he laniearies marched attendants) herself perfumed with myrrh and frankin- 
jfirst as they had foinieily done, being followed by the cense V' &c. Cant. iii. 6. 
grand Prouost, the Surueior tlicir Aga, and many other 
officers of the Port. Tiie Emirs (who are descended 
from Mahomet, and alone carrie greene turbants) 

marched after to the number of 80 : this name of ** After this came word to Jonathan, and Simon his 
Emir is as much to say as lord: They which weare brother, that the children of Jambri made a great 
them answer not, and obey none but their chiefe, marriage, and were bringing the bride from Nadaba- 
called Mirahachi, and their voice in judgment stands tha with a great train, as being tbe daughter of one 
for two; they were followed by the Talismans or Priests of the great princes of Canaan. Therefore they re- 
of Mahomet’s law, and bva great number which studie membered John their brother, and went up, andf hid 
it, and which aspire to the offices of Cadis or ludges, themselves under the covert of the mountain ; where 
of Cadilesquiers or Mufti. The Visiers or supreme they lifted up their eyes, and looked, and, behold, 
ludges of the Turks* estate, who judge of all affaires in there was much ado, and great carriage; and tbe 
counsell, came after with the grand Visier,who is Lieu- bridegroom came forth, and his friends and brethren, 
tenant Generali to the Turkish Emperor throughout to meet them, with drums, and instruments of music, 
his whole Empire, and keeps the scales of his Empire, and many weapons. Then Jonathan, and they that 
He had on his left liand(which is the most honouiable were with, him rose np— andmade slaughter, of many, 
rauke in Turkic) the grand Mufti, or supreme Bishop and the remnant fled. Thus was the marriage turned 
of their Law. The musicke followed after on horse- into mourning, and the noise of their melody into 
backe consisting of thirtie men with drums and ho- lamentation." 1 Maccabees ix. 37 — 41. 
boies, being followed by eight iEgyptians, which carried 
Biscaine tabors, and did a thousand apish trickes. 

These were followed by 40 niusitians, inarching two 
and two, some playingof citern», otlicrs harps, and some 
of lutes, after the Turkish manner. A foole (held for 
a Saint amongst them) being mufled with a cap and 
a cloke couered with mul ton bones, danced and sung 
with these instruments : 60 of the chiefe officers of 
the Arseuall march! after them, and 30 men with ham- 
mers & other iron instruments, to breake down whab 
soeuer aduanced too far in the streets, and might bin- 
der the free passage of 2 trees of an immense height, 
laden with diuers sorts of fruits all of wax, carried by 
many men, and supported from the top and tbe midst 
with ropes. After these trees came 20 officers belong- 
ing to Achmet Bassa the high Treasurer, Godfather to . 

the bride. And he himself alone lichly attired, and ** My Beloved is white and ruddy, resplendent with 
proudly mounted: after which came 2 gttaJL torches the daxxle of ten thousand lamps, t. e. he it is for 
%U, tarritd hy auny tleua, if • third Ureh whom ten tboiuand staiidardi of ligbU arc cairied in 

a tecndti/aU iigiuist, tU amtrti with plat$ «J tbe nuptial procetaion.” Cant. ». 10, 

m2 
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tkim^mdr^mUk pmMm»H0nei tkgm tk§ 
flam which burnt The Rtisier Aga with 50 of the 
furincesses* officert, followed these lights, and after 
t^eot was carried a great eanoffie of erimeon oehwtp 
amd after it another greater, couered with plaUe of 
gold, who$€ cnrtaines being ehut on all aides, hung 
downs to the ground. Vnder this can^ia was the 
princess on horsehacke, with some of her black 
eunuches, her caroch followed touered with cloth of 
gold, and drowns by fours great white hortes, wonder^ 
full beautiful. Then followed eight other carocbes, 
in which were a great number of the bride’s maids, 
wite many Negroes gelt; and finally, 26 virgin slaues, 
chosen amongst the fairest, all on horsebacke, hauing 
their haire confusedly hanging vpon their shoulders. 
Such was the pompe of this marriage: but many 
times the nuptiall feast is intermiat with funeral 
mourning. For not many daies after, the Sultan's 
second daughter, promised to Nassaf Bassa, was car- 
ried to her graue without any pompe or honour: for 
the Tuihs made no great esteeme of women.*' 
Knollbs's History of the Turks, p. 1311. 


** King Solomon made himself a nuptial palanquin 
(I. e. that honourable conveyance in which be meant to 
bring home his bride ; or to go and meet his bride, as 
the bridegroom did in the history in the Maccabees) 
of the wood of Lebanon — (i. e, of cedar) the pillars 
silver, the feet gold, the covering purple, the carpet 
of it a love>gift, from the daughters of Jerusalem." 
Cant. iii. &, 10. 

** I have compared thee, O my love ! to a company 
of horses in Pharoah’s chariots." Cant. i. 0. 

Vide the Illustrations of Solomon’s Soug: Nos. 
CCCXLV.—CCCCLIII. 

yide also Fragment No. CLIV. Explanatory of 
the Plate of Marriaoi Processions.'* 


It is certainly due to the memory of the late Mr. Harmer, to acknowledge that he 
was the first who clearly saw, and explicitly noticed from the press, the propriety of 
referring those expressions used by the royal poets, which seem to describe parts of 
the person, to the dresses with which those parts respectively were clothed. In addi- 
tion to what he has produced, many particulars in this extract contribute to strengthen 
that principle; and by the abundance of gold, pearls, and other decorations, which 
sparkles throughout it, it may lessen our wonder at the sumptuous descriptions of 
royal apparel, &c. which occasionally occur in Scripture. 

It will be remembered, that this gold, pearls, turquoises, rubies, precious stones, 
diamonds, chrystal, &c. was a bridal equipage. Now, if a city were to be repre- 
sented under Eastern metaphors as a bride proceeding to her husband, in all imagi- 
nable and even heavenly pomp, might we not justly expect to find the parts of her 
person (i. e. of the dress which covers those parts) assimilated to the external parts 
of the city, her walls, her gates, &c. which first present themselves to observation? 
[This thought is not new: Alexander ordered cities to be dishevelled, as mourners, 
for the loss of his friend Hephestion : by lowering tlie towers of their walls, their 
battlements, and the ornaments of their gates, &c. as widows, relations, friends, &c. 
lay aside such ornaments in token of griof on occasions of mourning,] May not this 
procession, and bridal magnificence, by comparison, illustrate the passage in the 
Revelations, where the new Jerusalem is compared to a bride? “ I will show thee the 
Bride, the Lambs Wife: — having the glory of God — her resplendence like to most 
precious stone — jasper, chrystal — her gates, pearls — the wall, jasper — the foundations 
precious stones — the streets of the city pure gold, transparent as glass,” &c. &c. 
Rev. xxi. 9, &c. I say^ if a City be compared to a Bride, splendidly adorned, what 
better points of comparison can be selected, and what more correspond^t to Eastern 
ideas, tliaii to compare her walls, &c. to parts of the dress and {^rsorial ornaments 
of an Eastern Bride? 

Tliis extract also illustrates the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, Matt. xxii. 

1 — 14; £or we find “ they gave presents to above 20«000 persons, besides the charge 
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of the banqaetmg-stttff.** — Since vests and caftans are always among the presents of 
the East, we need not wonder at the anger of the king [in the parable] who having 
directed a caftan to be given to every guest, found at his feast a person who hM 
refused to accept, and to wear, that honourable gift. N. B. The refusal of a present 
in the East is a contempt of the presenter. — “As many as ye shall find, invite to the 
marriage.” — So the Tutks gave to 20,000 persons. The carrying of lights, even though 
this pomp was by open day-light, deserves notice, as an apparent singularity. 

No. L. COURTS OF THE PALACE. 


*'TH£ Embassadors entered the first nte of the 
Great Turk's palace. This gate is built of marble in 
most sumptuous manner, & of a stately hight, with 
certain words of their language in the front thereof 
engrauen & gilt in marble. So passing tliorow the 
bhse court, which hath on the right side eery faire 
gardenia and on the left, diuers buildings seruing for 
other offices, with a little Moschy; they came to the 
SECOND gate, where all such as come in riding, mutt 
of necettity alight: here so soon as they were entered 
in at this second gate, they came into a eery large 
square court, with buildings & galleries round about 
it, the kitchins standing on the right hand, with other 
lodgings for such as belonged to the court, and on the 
left hand likewise roomes deputed to like seruices. 
There are moreouer many balls and other roomes for 
resort, where they $it in eouncel, handling and execut- 
ing the public affairet either of the court or of the 
empire, with other matters, where the Bassas and other 
officers assemble together. Entring in at this second 
gate, in one part of the court, which seem’d rather 
some large street, they saw the whole companie of the 
Solacbes set in a goodly ranke, which are archers 
keeping alwaies neerc vnto the person of the great 
Turke, seruing as his footmen when he rideth : they 
vse high plumes of feathers, which are set bolt vpright 
oucr their foreheads. In another place there stood 
the Capitzi in like array, with black staues of Indian 
canes in their hands: they are the porters and warders 
of the gates of the palace, not much differing in their 
attire from the lanizaries ; who stood in ranke likewise 
in another quarter. And beside all those, witli many 
more that were out of order, as well of the court as of 
the common people, those Knights of the court which 
aceoinpaiiiea the Embassadors thither, with other great 
ones also of like degree, were marshalled all in their 
seueral companies. And among the rest the Mutfara* 
cha’s, men of all nations and ail religions (for their 
valor the only freemen which liue at their own liberty 
in the Turkish empire) stood there apparelled in 
damaske veluet and cloath of gold, and garments of 
silke of sundrie kinds and colours: their pompe was 
great, and the greater, for the turbants that they wore 
vpon their I^Rus, being as white as whitenes itselfe, 
made a most braue and goodly shew well worth the 
beholding, fn brieiSt, whether they were to be con- 
sidered all at once, or in particular, as well for the 


Vide Fragment, No. XX(X, page 

** The chief priests — led Jesus to the hall of Judg- 
ment— and delivered him to Pilate— they went not 
into the ball— but Pilate came out unto them — [t. r. 
not out of hii palace into the street, but into a court, 
(the first court probably) of his then residence, which 
I conclude was fort Antonia; Vide the Map of 
Jerusalem, and Fragment No. CXXX.] where 
the following incidents took place : Pilate repeatedly 
returned into the hall of judgment, to examine Jesus — 
at length he ordered a tribunal, or judgment-seat, to 
be brought out, and to be placed on an elevated pave- 
ment [a kind of terrace, peroaps,] raised above the other 
parts of the court, which kept the priests, &c. 
separated from him : it might run along the front of 
the judgment-hall; so that Pilate might easily bring 
Jesus forth to the people in his mock-royalty dress— 
easily receive water, &c. to wash his hands, as the 
whole passed within the precincts of his palace; the 
first court of which was sufficiently well adapted to 
the reception of the accusers, their company, Ac, 
^ tlie history in the Evangelists, especially John, 
coap. xix. 

See the history of the queen of Sheba and Solomon, 
1 Kings X. 6. 
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order tiitt they kept* as for their sumptuous presence* 
altogether without noUe or rumor; they made the 
Embassadors and the rest of their followers there 
present, eye-witnesses both of their obedience, and of 
the great state and royaltie of the Othoman court. 
Passing through them, the Embassadors were led into 
the HALL where the ^ssas and other great men of the 
court were all readie to giue them entertainment : they 
of their traine being at the same time brought into a 
room that stood apart vnder one of the aforesaid lod- 
gings all hung with Turkie carpets* Soone after (as 
tJieir vse and manner) they brought in their dinner, 
couering the ground with table cloaths of a great 
length spred vpon carpets, and afterwards scattering 
upon them a maruellous number of wooden spoons, 
with so great store of bread, as if they had been to feed 
300 persons : then they set on meat in order, which 
was serued in 42 great platters of earth, full of rice 
pottage of three or four kinds, differing* one from 
another, some of them seasoned with bony, and of 
the colour of hoiiy ; some with soure milke, and white 
of colour; and some with sugar: they had fritters 
also, which were made of like batter; and mutton 
beside, or rather a daintie and toothsome morsell of 
an old sodden Ewe. The table (if there had any such 
bin) thus furnished, the guests without any ceremonie 
of washing, sate down on the ground (for stooles 
there were none) and fell to their victuall, and dranke 
out of great earthen dishes, water prepared with 
sugar, which kinde of drinke they call Zerbet. But 
so iiauing made a short repast, they were no sooner 
risen vp, but certaine yong men, whom they call 
Giamoglans, with others that stood round about them* 
snacht it hastily vp as their fees, and like greedie har- 
pies rauened it downe in a moment. The Embassa- 
dors in the mean time dined in the hall with the Bassas. 
And after dinner certaine of the Capitzies were sent 
for the twelve of the embassadors followers, before 
appointed to do the greate Sultan rcuerence: by whom 
(their Presents being already coiiueicd away) they 
were remoued out of the place where they dined, & 
brought on into an vnder roome, from whence there 
was an ascent into the hal, where the Bassas were 
staying for the Embassadors : who soone after came 
forth, and for their ease sat them downe vpon benchet* 
whitest the Bassas went in to Selymus ; who before 
this time bad made an end of dinner, and was remoued 
in all his royaltie, into one of his chambers, expecting 
the comming of the Embassadors. All things now in 
readiness, and the Embassadors sent for, they set for- 
ward with their traine, and came to the third gate, 
whirii leadetb into the priuy palace of the Turkish 
Emperor, where none but himsel/e, his eunuchs, & the 
yong pages his minions, being in the Eunuchs custodie, 
Wh continuall abiding : into which inward part of 
the palace none entereth but the Capitzi Bassa (who 
hath the keeping of this third gate) and the Cesigniers 
(that seme in the Turks meat) with the Basse’s and 
some few other great men ; and that only when they 


Compare Fragment No. XXIX* the extract from 
De la Motrays. 


** Abasuerus the king made a feast to his prin- 
ces 180 days to the people seven days, in the 

court of the garden of the king's palace. The hang- 
ings were white, green, and blue, fastened with cords 
of fine linen and purple, to silver rings and pillars of 
marble: the beds were of ^id and silver, on a pave- 
ment of red, and blue, and white and black marble. 
And they received drink in vessels of gold ; the vessels 
being diverse one from the other, &c. Esther i. 
3—0. 


Vide Dan. i. 8. &o. 

** All the king’s servants, and the people of the pro- 
vinces, do know, that whosoever* whether man or 
woman shall come unto the king* into the inner 
court* who is not called* there is One law of his to 
put him to death; except fuch to whom the king 
shall bold out the g^dqi#oeptre**’d;c.r---£ather bvU* 
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haue oeeation 9oto do by region of tome great bttsinet, 
or tent for by the Sultan, Being entered in at this 
gate, which is of a stately & royal building, the Ca- 
pital by whom they were conducted, suddenly caused 
them to stay, and sent them one from another about 
fiue pices, in a little roome, which neuerthelesse was 
passing delicate, all curiously painted ouer with diuers 
colours, and stood between the gate and the more 
inner lodgings. On both sides of which roome, when 
oltthingi eh were whist ^ in a deep silence, certain 
little birds only were heard to warble out their sweet 
notes, and to flicker vp and downe the green trees of 
the gardens (which al along cast a pleasant shadow 
from them) as if they alone had obtained licence to 
make a noise. Selymus himself c was in great maiestie 
tetin an vnder chamber, parted only with a wall from 
the roome wherein the Embassadours followers at- 
•tended, whereinto he might looks through a little 
window, the portall of his said chamber standing in 
Counterpoint with the third gate aboue mentioned. 
The Embassadors entring in, were led single, and one 
after another, to make their rcuerence unto the Great 
Turke. And in the mean time certain of the Capitzi 
with the presents in their hands fetching a compasse 
about before the window, mustered them in his sight. 
All this while not the least sound in the world being 
raised, but a sacred silence being kept in every corner^ 
as if men had bin going to visit the holiest place m 
lerusalem. Yet for all that, the Embassadors follow- 
ers placed one from another (as is aforesaid) were not 
aware that the great Sultan was so neere, looking stil 
when they should haue bin led on forwards altogether: 
howbeit they were fet in one after another, neither 
did they that were so fet out, return again into the 
roome, but having seuerally done their rcuerence, 
were all (except the Embassadors, that still staid in 
the chamber) by one and one sent out another way 
into the court: neither could he tliat came after, see 
bis fellow that went before him, after he was once 
taken in to do his rcuerence: but suddenly as the for- 
mer was let out, the next was aduanced forward to the 
doore, where Isman the Capitzi Bassa and the Odda- 
Bassa, taking him by both arms and by the necke, the 
one at the right hand, and the other on the left, & so 
leading him apace, by the way softly felt his wrists 
with their hands, lest peradtenture he might haue some 
short weapon in his sleeue. And thus they were pre- 
sented vnto his Maiesty: he sitting upon a pallet, 
which the Turks call Mastabe, used by them in their 
chambers to sleep and to feed upon, coured with car- 
pets of silke, as was the whole fioo^e of the chamber 
also. The chamber itselfe being not very great, was 
but darke, altogether without windows, excepting that 
one whereof we haue before spoken, and bauing the 
walls painted and set ont in most fresh and lively 
colours by great cunning, and with a most deUcat 
grace : yet osod they neither pictures nor the image of' 
any thing in their painting. The six Vitier Bassa'e 
befire neotioiied, were stSndk^ at the left bud u 
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** 1 will go m imto the king, which it sot accord** 
tng to the law ; and if I perish, 1 perish.** ver. 17. 

** Now it came to pass on the third day, that Esther 
put on her royal apparel, aad stood in the inner court 
of the kill’s nouse, over against the king's house: 
and the king sat upon his royal throae, in the royal 
house, over against the nte of the house* And when 
the king saw queen Esther standing in the court, she 
obtains favour in his sight.*' Esther v. 1, 2. 

" And upon the third day, when she had ended her 
prayer she put on her glorious apparel • • • • and took 
two maids with her: and upon one she leaned as 
carrying herself delicately, and the other followed 
hearing up her train. And she vras ruddy through the 
perfectness of her beauty, and her countenance was 
cheerful, and very^amiable, but her heart was in an- 
guifh for fear. Then having passed through all iha 
doors, she stood before tlie king, who sat upon his 
royal throne, and was clothed with all his robes of 
nuyesty, all glittering with gold, and precious stones, 
and he was very dreadful. Then lifting up his coun- 
tenance that shone with majesty, he looked very fierce- 
ly upon her — and the queen fainted • • •and the spirit 
of the king was changed into mildness," &o, Esther xv, 
Apochrypha. 


ride Fkaomenti, Nos. XII. XIII, 


''The king said to the wise men — the tsvXH princes 
- of Persia and Media, who saw the kiii|^s iace.” Either 
i, 13: Dan. V. 7. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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tkcy entered inmttlMcliamberdore, onehifanoiktrin 

am Me of ike chamher, and the Embassidon on the 

right hand on the other side standing likewise, dr 

▼ncouered. The Dragomans were in another part of 

the chamber, neere the place where the Suitan eat 

gorgeouefy attired in a robe of cloaih of gold all embroil 

dhrd with jewels: when as the Embassadert followers 

by one Se one brought before him (as is aforesaid) and 

kneeUng on the ground; a Turk Handing on hie r^ht 

hand, with all reuerence taking vp the of hie gar- Matt. air. gg. 

meat, gaue it them in their hands to kieee. Seliftnue 

himself all this while sitting like an image without 

mouing, and with a great state and majesty keeping 

hie count enanee, dained not to giue them one ef his looks. 

This done, they were led back again, neuer turning 
their backs towards him, but going still backwards 
▼ntiil they were out of his presence. So after tltey 
had all thus made their reuerence, & were departed 
ont of the chamber, the Embassadors deliuered vnto 
Selymus the Emperor’s letters, and briefly declared 
vnto him their message: whom he answering in foure 
words, as. That they were to confer with his Bassae; 
presently they were dismissed. And so comming out 
of the two inner gates, they mounted on horseback, 
and returned to their lodging, being accompanied by 
the Janizaries,” &c. Knollbs’s History of the 
Turks, p. 883, 844. — This account is taken from the 
Itinerario di Marc Antonio Pigafetta, cap. 5. who 
was in the train of the Embassadors. 

The latest account of the appearance of the Grand Seignior, on a similar occasion 
of state, is that given by Mr. Hobhouse, who accompanied the English Ambassador 
in his audience of reception, July 10, 1810. He says, 

“ The chamber was small and dark, or rather illumined with a gloomy artificial light, 
reflected from the ornaments of silver, pearls, and other white brilliants, with which it 
is thickly studded on every side and on the roof. The throne, which is supposed the 
richest ill the world, is like a four-posted bed, but of a dazzling splendour; the lower 
part formed of burnished silver and pearls, and the canopy and supporters encrusted 
with jewels. It is in an awkward position, being in one comer of the room, and close 
to a fire-place. 

Sultan Mahmoud was placed in the middle of the throne, with his feet upon the 
ground, which, notwithstanding the common form of squatting upon the hams, seems 
the seat of ceremony. He was dressed in a robe of yellow satin, with a broad border 
of the darkest sable: his dagger, and an ornament on his breast, were covered with 
diamonds: the front of his white and blue turban shone with a large treble sprig of 
diamonds, which served as a buckle to a high strait plume of bird-of-paradise feathers. 
He for the most part kept a hand on each knee, and neither moved his body nor head, 
but rolled his eyes from side to side, without fixing them for an instant upon the 
Ambassador or any other person present. Occasionally he stroked and turned up his 
beard, displaying a milk-white hand glittering with diamond rings. His eye-brows, 
eyes, and beard, being of a glossy jet black, did not appear natural, but added to that 
indescribable majesty which it would be difficult for any but an Oriental sovereign to 
assume: his face was pale, and r^ularly formed, except that his nose (contrary to the 
usual form of that feature in the Ottoman princes) was slightly turned up and pointed: 
his whole physiognomy was mild and benevolent, but expressive and full of dignity. 
He appeared of a short and small stature, and about thirty years old, which is somewhat 
more than hia actual age.** It 
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It is evident, to me, that the Jewish* historian has taken great pains to describe so cor- 
rectly the situation of Queen Esther, when she went and stood within view of King Aha- 
suertis, that his readers should clearly understand him; but, whether any English reader, 
ever saw the true place and manner of the Queen’s standing, may be doubted. “ The 

a ueen,’' says he, “ stood in tlie inner court (t. e. within the third gate ofthe ambassa- 
ors* entrance, described by Knollks) over against the kings houses (i, e, that smaller 
chamber, wherein, says Knolles, sat Selymus, the Turkish and tlte king sat 

vpon his royal throm, in r/*e royal house^ over against the gate [or entrance, portico,] 
^the house," wherein he sat; so that through “ the portall of his chamber” he could 
any person approaching towards him, or standing in the court adjacent to him. 

May not this disposition ofthe courts of a Royal palace fartherillustrate the history 
of the private interview of Isaiah with Hezekiah? 2King8XX. “ Hezekiah w^as sickunto 
death (and lay thus, in some private inner apartment of his palace; where the prophet, 
who is usually understood to have been of the royal blood, might have access): and the 
prophet Isaiah came to him, and said — thou shalt die, and not live. Hezekiah prayed, 
and wept sore: — and it came to pass before Isaiah was gone owi into the middle cotart 
— the word of the Lord came to him, saying, 1\im again, and tell Hezekiah,” &c. So 
that Isaiah having been admitted into the third court, on special business, had hardly 
quitted the royal presence, when he was ordered to return and revive the dying king. 
Does not this confirm the supposed situation of the sumdial, as standing in a court of 
the palace? q, d. Wilt thou have that shadow go down, or go up?” ( Vide Fragment, 
No. n.) 

Though a better opportunity (because assisted by a plate) may offer, for truly stat- 
ing the story of Belshazzar, and the hand-writing on the wall of the court of his pa/- 
laee, yet it may not be improper here to desire the reader would notice the construc- 
tion ofthe courts of a Royal palace, being one within another; also their extent, as 
being capable of holding some thousands of persons: of at least equal extent must 
have been those of Belshazzars palace; since the lords, his companions, were a thou- 
sand: how many then were the whole guards, servants, officers, and other attendants, 
necessarily engaged in this great festival? 

We have seen in the former extract, that as queen Vashti had a separate banquet for 
the women (Esther, chap, i.) so had the Turkish Sultanas, according to the custom of 
the East. Though Daniel does not distinctly mention a similar separation, it may be 
inferred, that such was the fact; and that, when the king, his princes, his wives, and his 
concubines, drank wine, in the sacred cups, &c. — they were not together in the same 
apartment. This accounts for the queen’s comingiu (after having been made acquaint- 
ed with the alarms of the king and his lords) even if she had apartments in the same 
palace, and was now in those apartments; but if she were theking^s mother ^vide 
Fragment, No.xvi.) then she had a separate palace, where she be entertaining 

company at the same time. 

It seems likely, that this extract may assist our conceptions of the history of Peter’s 
d^ial of Christ : for though it is not probable, that the ball of the Jewish high priest was 
equal in magnificence, or in extent, to the palace of the Turkish emperor, or of the Per- 
sian king; yet no doubt, in many respects, and in its general plan, it resembled them; 
since this mode of construction is common throughout the East, especially in large 
buildings, Jesus was led to the hall of the high-priest — where the chief priests, scribes, 
and elders were assembled — Peter, and another disciple (suppose John) followed-— 
♦^The servants kindled a fire in the midst of the hall:” surely not of that apartment 
whereiD sat Caiaphas with the Sanhedrim ; but in what is rendered afterwards beneath; 
in the palace,” Mark xiv. (cv wXn ^ert^) rather, ^ in tiu lower kaU" i.e. suppose, 
Part III. Edit 4. O 
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in respect to interior buildings; as kutw may signify here, its general import being below. 
If this be admitted, the particularities of the story become clear. In tact, in something 
like this we must acquiesce; for the evangelist Matthew, relating the same iucideiitSt 
says, chap. xxvi. 58, ''And Peter followed into tiie hall, rfiQavXiK;) and sat there 
with the servants;” — verse 89, “ And Peter sat without in the haU,” — i, e. in the 
outer hall, with respect to the interior parts of the building, — ^the lower hall of Mark» 
as above; whence he could easily tlirow himself out of the company, and retire to a fit 
privacy for his penitent weeping. These two halls, though one was interior, the other 
exterior, might be not far asunder, even if they were on tlie same level : but, beside an 
interval, there might, also, be stairs, or a £ight of steps, leading to a superwry or upper 
hall. Hence we readily see in what sense the outer hall, in respect to interior buildings, 
might also be tlie lower hall, in respect to another somewhat raised : if such there were. 

Jesus having been examined in the apartment wherein the council was sitting, was 
remanded into the lower, or outer hall, while the rulers consulted what to do with him: 
this hall being large, and many people moving in it, his entrance might not be regard- 
ed by Peter, standing at the fire ; who there denied him. This, in respect of Peter, 
is the mildest construction of the story; but 1 fear, we must do Peter the severe 
justice of saying, that he was not ignorant of the entry of Jesus, if he did not see him, 
who stood at this moment with his back towards him : " he began to curse, and to swear, 
I do not know this man {avQptavov T«rov) of whom you speak,” Mark xiv. 71; which 
pointed, personal, asseveration, naturally attracted our Lord’s attention; “And the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” Commentators have been obliged to suppose 
these distinct halls: but they have not explicitly noticed, that such distinction is implied 
in the expressions used by the evangelists, in perfect coincidence, as it should appear, 
witli the foregoing extract. 

The circumstances attending the examination and exposure of Jesus by Pilate, 
receive additional elucidation from this description. This construction of courts, 
exterior, and interior, &c. afibrds ample opportunities for many incidents which the 
evangelists evidently imply: as, (1) for the governor to maintain his dignity, by keeping 
within his palace ; (2) for the priests to satisfy their scruples, by preserving a due 
distance from contact with polluting Heathen; (3) for the situation, &c. of the terrace, 
(Heb. Gahhathuy raised, elevated: Gr. XiBoorpwrovy a pavement) i.e.-a raised pave^ 
metUy by compounding the two ideas into one English expression; most likely also, 
ballustraded; (4) for tlie priests to fill the courts with their creatures, who raised their 
clamours according to orders: Matthew xxvii. 20, 23; Mark xv. 8, 11 ; (5) for the 
governor to perceive this management of the priests. Matt, xxvii. 18; Mark xv. 10; 
(8) for the easy bringing forth and retiring of Jesus and of Pilate; and, indeed, for all 
the other events of that afiecting scene. 

I submit, also, that tliis idea of an extensive palace gives an easy kind of paraphrase 
on the history of the decollation of John theBaj^ist, as related at large by the Evangelist 
Mark, chap. vi. 21, &c. — “ Herod, on his bit th’-datpy made a supper to his lords, high 
eaptaipSy and chief estates oj Galilee (in the great hall of his palace) into which the 
daughter of Herodias came, and danced before tketn : the king was so pleased with her 
performance^ that he swcu e to give her whatever she would ask — She went forth — slipped 
away — out of that hall, to lier mother, who was either close by, or in the harem oi the 
palace; and returning, straightway^ in haste, befoie she could be missed by the king, 
or he could possibly suspect where she had been for advice, demamied forthwith, tn- 
itantly, t he head of J oka tlie Baptist: wiio, being in the prison, in another part of the palace 
(a common thing in the East) was slain directly by a capitzi, sent by Herod. So, that 
the whole of thkhistory passed in a very rapid manner, was over presently, and was 
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nA it were, one transaction. This account, thus understood, agrees more precisely to 
that of Matthew, xiv. — the “ pre-instruction” of the daughter, by the mother, ver. 7, 
becomes perfectly easy; and the “ give me here (not presenify, as we now use that 
word, as m our rendering of Mark, but instarUly^ at tne present time) the head of John,” 
— is an entire co-incidence. For construction of the Courts of great houses in the East, 
see the Plates. 


No. LI. PASSING THROUGH FIRE TO MOLOCH. 

FEW things are more shocking to the ears of humanity, than the frequent mention 
in Scripture, of the custom of causing children, &c. to pass through fire in honour of 
Molocn : a custom, the antiquity of which appears from its being repeatedly forbid by 
Moses, as Lev. xviii. 21, and, at length, in cnap. xx. where the expressions are very 
strong, of “ riving his seed to Moloch,” this cruelty one would hope was confined to the 
strangers in Israel, and not adapted by any native Israelite ; yet we afterwards find the 
kings of Israel, themselves, practising this superstition, and making their children pass 
through the fire. This may be illustrated by an instance : 

There is a remarkable variation of terms in the history of Ahaz, who, 2 Kings xvi. 
3. is said to make “ his son to pass through the fire, according to the abomination of 
the Heathen,” *. e. no doubt, in honour of MoloCh — which, 2 Chiton, xxviii. 3, is ex- 
pressed by “ he burned his children in the fire.” Now, as the book of Chronicles is 
oest understood, by being considered as a supplemental^ and explanatory history, to 
the book of Kings, it is somewhat singular, that it uses by much the strongest word in 
this passage — ^for the import of ibor) is generally, to consume, to clear off : so 

Psm. Ixxxiii. 14, “ as the Axe hwmeth a wood,” so Isaiah, i. 31 ; and this variation of 
expression is farther heightened, by the word son (who passed through) being singular 
in Kings, but plural (sons) in Chronicles. It seems veiy natural to ask, “If he burned 
his children in the fire, how could he leave any posterity to succeed him ? ” 

1 know, that the Rabbins have histories of the manner of passing through the fires, 
or between the fires, or into caves of fire ; and there is an account of an image, which 
received children into its arms, and let them drop into a fire beneath: amid the shouts 
of the multitude, the noise of drums, &c. to drown the shrieks of the agonizing infant, 
and the horrors of the parents’ mind. Waiving farther allusion to that account at 
present, I think the following extract may afford a good idea, in what maimer the 
passing through, or over fire, was anciently performed : the attentive reader will notice 
the particulars. 

“ A still more astonishing instance of the superstition of the ancient Indians, in res- 
pect to the venerated fire, remains at this day, in the grand annual festival holden in 
honour of Darma Rajah, and called the Feast of Fire; in which, as in the ancient 
rites of Moloch, the devotees walk barefoot over a glowing fire, extending forty feet. It 
is called the feast of fire, because they then walk on that element. Its lasts eighteen 
days, during which time, those that make a vow to keep it, must fast, abstain from 
women, lie on the bare ground, and walk on a brisk fire. The eighteenth day, tbejr 
assemble, on the soundof instruments ;their heads crowned with flowers, the body bedaub^ 
with saffron^ andfollow in cadence theflgures of Darma Rajah, and of Drobede, hiswtfe, 
who are carried there in procession: when they come to the fire, they stir it, to animate 
its activity, and take a little of the ashes, with which they rub their forehead, and when 
the gods have been three times round it, they walk either fast or slow, according to their 
zeal, over a very hot fire, extending to about forty feet in lengthy Slame carry thdr 
children in their arms, and others lances, sabres, and standards. 
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The most fervent devotees vralk several times aver the fire. After the ceremony, the 
people press to collect some of the ashes to rub their foreheads with, and obtain from 
the devotees some of the flowers with which they were adorned, and which they care- 
fully preserve.” Sonnerat’s Travels, vol. i. 154. The flowers, then, were not burned. 

This extract is taken from Mr. Maurice's “ History of Hindustan,” p. 448, and it 
accounts for several expressions used in Scripture; such as causing children (very young, 
perhaps) to pass through fire, as we see they are carried over the fire, by which means 
though devoted, or consecrated, they were not destroyed; neither were they injured, ex- 
cept by being profaned. Nevertheless, it might, and probably did, happen, that some 
of those who thus passed, were hurt or maimed in the passing, or if not immediately 
slain by the fire, miglit be burned in this superstitious pilgrimage, in such a manner as 
to contract fatal diseases. Shall we suppose, then, that while of the children of 
Ahaz passed safely over the fire, others were injured by it, and injured even to death? 
But this could not be the case with all of them; as beside Hezekiah, his successor, 
we read of “ Maaseiah, the king’s son,” 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. 

Humanity would induce us to hope that the expression, “ burned^'' should be taken 
in a milder sense than that staying by fire; and, perhaps, this idea may be justified, 
by remarking the use of it, Exod. iii. 2, 3, “ the bush burned BeoR BeASu) with 

fire, yet the bush was not consumed vhy la ibor).” The word, therefore, being 
capable of a milder, as well as of a stronger sense, like our English word, to bum, it ii 
desirable if fact would permit, to take it in the milder sense in this instance of Ahaz, 
and possibly mothers. Nevertheless, as the custom of widows burning themselves to 
death, with the body of their deceased husbands, not only continues, but is daily 
practised in India, it contributes to justify the harsher construction of the word to bum; 
as the superstitious cruelty which can deprive women of life, may easily be thought 
^ilty of e(]^ual barbarity in the case of children [and moreover the drowning of children 
m the Ganges, as an act of dedication, is common.] 

Somewhat of this custom, it is said, is yet kept up in Ireland, on Midsummer eve, 
such as dancing round fires, leaping over them, &c.; so that the practice appears to 
have been general all the world over, as well as of the deepest antiquity, is it the 
parent of our bonfires? 

No. LII. TRIUMPHANT ENTRIES. 

Dr. SHAW has a remark to this effect, p. 273,yo/io edition: “ The method of build- 
ing, both in Barbary and the Levant, seems to have continued the same, from the ear- 
liest ages All the windows open into private [internal] courts, if we except some- 

times, a latticed window, or balcony, towards the street. It is only during the celebra- 
tion of some Zeenah, or public Jestival, that these houses, and their latticed windows, art 
left open; for, this being a time of great liberty, revelling, and extravagance, each family 
is ambitious of adorning both the inside and outside of their houses, with the richest 
part of their furniture ; while crowds of both sexes, dressed out in their best apparel, 
and laying aside all modesty, ceremony and restraint, go in and out where they please. 

account we have, 2 Kings ix. 30, of J ezeheC s painting her face, and Hiring \attir^ 
ing] /ier head, and looking out at a window, upon Jehu’s public entry into Jezreel, gives 
us a lively idea of an Eastern lady at one of these solemnities.” 

We are much obliged to the Doctor, for the scriptural instance which he has 
illustrated by his remarks ; but 1 think there is another which is at least equally well 
illustrated by them, and equally deserving of illustration. It is the account of Sisera’v 
mother, as described by the pen of Deborah, Judges v. 28: 
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Tlie oiother of Sii^ra looked out at a window, and cried through the lattice, 

“ Why 80 slow [ — reluctant — as if bashful] is his chariot hi coming? 

** Why delay the wheels of his chariots?** 

Her wise ladies [who accompanied her at the window] answered her, 

Tea^ she return^ answer to herself, 

“ Have they not found — are they not dividing the spoil V* &c. 

The passage is heightened by the relation which it appears to have to the triumphant, 
the joyous, entry of Sisera; as a spectator of which, his mother had taken the trouble of 
dressing herself in her best attire, and, with her wise ladies, stood ready at the balcony, 
only opened on such transporting occasions^ to welcome, and to applaud, her heroic 
offspring. Thus considered, the satire of the poetess appears extremely bitter. 

No LIII. CARCASES DEVOURED BY DOGS. 

THE mention of Jezebel by Dr. Shaw, in the foregoing Fragment, naturally reminds 
us of the end of that unhappy woman, foretold by the prophet Elijah, 1 Rings xxi. 23, 
and accomplished, 2 Kings ix. 35 : “ The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jez- 
reel. . . . And they went to bury her, but they fbund no more of her, than the skull, and 
the feet, and the palms of her hands.’* This, to an English ear, sounds very surprizing; 
that, during the time of a single meal, so many dogs should be on the spot, ready to de^ 
vour, and should so speedily dispatch this business, in the very midst of a royal city, 
close under the royal gateway, and where a considerable train of people had so lately 
passed, and, no doubt, many were continually passing: this, to an English reader, ap- 
pears extremely unaccountable; but, we find it well accounted for by Mr. Bruce, 
whose information the reader will receive with due allowance for the diflerent man- 
ners and ideas of countries ; after which, this rapid devouring of Jezebel, will not 
appear so extraordinary as it has hitherto done. 

“ The bodies of those killed by the sword were hewn to pieces, and scattered about the 
streets, being denied buriaL I w^s miserable, and almost driven to despair, at seeing my 
hunting-dogs, twice let loose by the carelessness of my servants, bringing into the court- 
yard the heads and arms of slaughtered men, and which I could no way prevent, but by 
the destruction of the dogs themselves: the quantity of carrion, and the stench of it, 
brought down the hyaenas in hundreds from the neighbouring mountains; and, as few 
people in Gondar go out after it is dark, they enjoyed the streets to themselves, and 
seemed ready to dispute the possession of the city with the inhabitants. Often, when I 
went home late from the palace, andit was thisjtime the king chose chiefly for conversation, 
though I had but to pass the comer of the market-place before the palace, had lanterns 
with me, and was surrounded with armed men, 1 heard them grunting by twos and 
threes, so near me, as to he afraid they would take some opportunity of seizing me by 
the leg. A pistol would have frightened them, and made them speedily run, and 1 
constantly carried two loaded at my girdle; but the discharging a pistol in the night 
would have alarmed every one that heard it in the town, and it was not now the time 
to add any thing to people’s fears. 1 at last scarcely ever went out, and nothing occu- 
pied my thoughts but how to escape from this bloody country, by way of Sennaar, and 
how I could best exert my power and influence over Yaeine at Ras el Feel to* pave 
my wdy, b^ assisting me to pass the desert, into Atbara. 

“ The king, missing me at the palace, and hearing I had not been at Ras Michael’s, 
began to enquire who had been with me? Ayto Conra soon found Yasine, who informed 
him of the whole matter. Upon this I was sent for to the palace, where 1 found the 
king, without any body but menial servants. He immediately remarked, that I looked 
very ill; which, indeed, I found to be the case, as I had scarcely ate or slept since I 
him Inst, or even for some days before. He asked me, in a condoling tone, what ailed. 
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me? That, beddes looking sick, I seemed as if something^ had ruffled me, and put me 
out of humour. I told him, that what he observed was true: that, coming across the 
vnarket-place, I had seen Za Mariam, the Ras s door-keeper, with three men bound, one of 
whom he fell Orfuicking to pieces in my presence, and upon seeing me running across 
fte place, stopping my nose, he called me to stay till he should come and dispatch the 
other two, for he wanted to speak with me, as if he had been engaged about ordinary 
business; that the soldiers, in consideration of his haste, immediately fell upon the other 
two, whose cries were still remaining in my ears; that the hysenas, at night, would 
scarcely let me pass in the streets, when I returned from the palace; and the dogs fled into 
my house to eat pieces of human carcases at their leisured Travels, vol iv. page 81, &c. 

Without supposing that Jezreel was pestered with hyaenas, like Gondar, though that is 
not incredible, I think we may now easily admit of a sufficiency of dogs, accustomed 
to camatge, which had pulled the body of Jezebel to pieces, and had devoured it be- 
fore the palace gate, or had withdrawn with parts of it to their hiding-places. But per- 
haps, the mention of the head, hands, and feet, being left on the spot indicates, that it 
had not been removed by the dogs, but was eaten where it fell (as those parts adjoin- 
ed the members most likely to be removed^ so that the prophecy of Elijah was lite- ' 
rally fulfilled, “ in the portion of Jezreel, shall dogs eat Jezebel.” [Query, what was 
the nature of this ‘‘ portion of Jezreel ” ? had it been obtained by violence, like Naboth’s 
vineyard? or, was it 2 Lny peculium of Jezebel, as queen? or, &c.] 

This account illustrates also the readiness of the dogs to lick the blood of Ahab, 
I Kings xxii. 38, in perfect conformity to which is the expression of the prophet 
Jeremiah, xv, 3, “ I will appoint over them . . the sword to slay, and the dogs to tear. 
and the fowls of the heaven, and the beasts of the earth [the hyeenas of Mr. Bruce, 
perhaps] to devour and destroy.” 

Mr. Bruce’s account also explains the mode of execution adopted by the prophet 
Samuel, with regard to Agag, king of the Amalekites : whom Samuel thus addresses 
— ‘*In like manner [literally, in like procedure as — i*e. in the same identical mode of 
execution] as thy sword has made women barren, so shall thy mother be rendered 
barren [childless] among women,” 1 Sam. xv. 33. 

If these words do not imply that Agag had ripped up pregnant women, they at least 
imply, that he had Iwwed many prisoners to death! for we find that Samuel caused 
Agag to be hewed in pieces before the face of the Lord [probably not before the resi- 
dence of Saul, but before the tabernacle, &c.] iiiGilgal,” directing that very same mode 
of punishment (hitherto, I suppose, unadopted in Israel) to be used towards him, which 
he nad formerly used towards others. Vide Amalek, in Dict. ad fin. 

The character of the prophet Samuel has been vilified for cruelty on account of this 
history, with how little reason let the reader now judge; and compare a similar retribu- 
tive justice on Adonibezek, Judges i. 7. See Mr. Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia. 

No. LIV. JERUSALEM. CADYTIS: THE HOLY CITY. 

**THE Orientals never call Jerusalem by any other name, than Elkuds^ th^ Holt. 
Sometimes, adding the epithet EUsherijfy the noble. This wor4, Ml-kuds, seems to me 
the etymologicaL origin of all the Cassiuses pf antiquity, which, Ip^^erusalem, were high 
places; and had temples and holy places erected on them.” yoLNEY, vol. ii. p. 306. 

I think, injustice to the memory of the learned Pbidbaux, we ought to notice the 
foregoing extract, as k confirms his opinion, that the Cadytisot Herodotus, is the city 
of Jerusalem. See Connect, vol. i. p. 57, where he traces the etymolo^ of the word. 
But this extract is remarkable on another account: — ^for what reason did the Orientals 
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call Jerusalem, (he holy, bo as the days of Herodotus, and why continue that title 
while it is uiidef their subjection, and iu a low aud distressed state, unless some pecu- 
liar holiness had been generaliy attributed to it? It accounts also for that remarkable 
choice of expression, Matt, xxvii. M, the saints arose — ** and weut into the half 
— No doubt, this was Jerusalem, but why not say distinctly, Jerusalem? So, chap, 
iv. 5, **taketh him into the holy city.** It do }s not appear, that the other erangelisti 
have used this appellation of Jerusalem. Is it a Synacism, remaining in Matthew? 
^See Kauesh and Kadytis, in Diet, with the extract from Chateaubriand. 

No. LV. POETICAL PROPHECY IN DIALOGUE. 

THE idea of Dialogue being adopted in poetry, as hinted, Feaoment, No. xviii. 
suggests a remarkable vfiriation of Isaiah, chap. vii. where, either that the ideas of 
the writer are very confused and contradictory — or, that the passage is damaged-^ 
should appear, from its present state ; but it is easily restored, by a dialogue form. 

Good. The Lord shall bring upon thee. 

And upon thy people, and upon thy father's house. 

Days that have not come, from the'day that Ephraim departed from Judah. 

[On] thi kino or Assyria. 

Evil. And it $haU came to pass in that dap. 

That the Lord shall hiss for the ply that is in the uttermost pnrt of the rioors ef 
And for the bee that is in the land of Assyria: 

And they shall come, and shall rest all of them 
Jn the desolate valleyst and in the holes of the rocks; 

And upon all thorns, and upon all bushes. 

In the same dap shall the Lord shave with a ranor that is hired, 

Plamelp, bp them beyond the river, bp the king of AsspriOt 
The head and hair of the feet ; and it shall also consume the beard* 

Goon. And It shall come to pass iu that day. 

That a man slmll nourish a yOuiig cow, and twa sheep: 

And it shall come to pass. 

For the abundance of milk they shall give, that he shall eat butter: 

For butter and honey shall every one eat that is left in the land. 

Evil. And it shall come to pass in that dap. 

That every place where there toert a thousand vines at a thousand silvsrUngs, 

It shall even be for briers and thorns. 

With arrows and with bows shall men come thither; 

Because all the land shall become briers and thorns. 

Goon. And on all bills that shall b% digged with the mattock, 

There shall not come thither the fear of briers and thorns, 

But it shall be for the sending forth of oxen, and for the treading of lesser cattle. 

Tjet the reader read those paragraphs marked good together, and those marked evil 
together, and then judge whether here may not be an instance of two different speal^ 
ers; one foreboding prosperity, the other adversity ? 

No. LVI. THE SWARMS, THE DOG-FLY, THE ZIMB. 

WHATEVER be the fete of the idea suggested in the former Number, whether it 
be admitted, or rejected, the reader will, with roe, acknowledge our obligations to 
Mr. Bruce, who has enabled us to identify the Ethiopian fly, mentioned by the pro* 
phet : which discovery leads us to hope, that some future traveller may acquaint us 
with the no less terrible “ bee, from the land of Assyria.** 

Tbis insect is called Zintb ; it has not been described by any naturalist. It is, in 
.sfee, very little larger than a bee, of a thicker proportion, and his wings, which are 
broader tbaa those of a bee, placed separate like those of a flj"; they are of pure 
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giauze, without colour or sp6t upon them; the head is large, the upper jaw or lip is 
sharp, and has at the end of it, a strong-pointed hair, of about a quarter of an inch 
long ; the lower jaw has two of these pointed hairs ; and this pencil of hairs, when 
joined together, makes a resistance to the finger, nearly equal to that of a strong hog’s 
bristle. Its legs are serrated in the inside, and the whole covered with brovm hair or 
down. As soon as this pl^ue appears, and their buzzing is heard, all the cattle for- 
sake their food, and run wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with fatigue, 
fright, and hunger. No remedy remains, but to leave the black earth, and hasten 
down to the sands of Atbara; and there they remain, while the rains last, this cruel 
enemy never daring to pursue them farther. 

“ Though his size be immense, as is his strength, and his body covered with a thick 
skill, defended with strong hair, yet even the Camel is not capable to sustain the vio- 
lent punctures the Fly makes with his pointed proboscis. He must lose no time in 
removing to the sands of Atbara; for, when once attacked by this flj^, his body, head, 
and legs, break out into large bosses, which swell, break, and putrify, to the certain 
destruction of the creature. 

“ Even the Elephant and Rhinoceros, who, by reason of their enormous bnlk, and the 
vast quantity of food and water they daily need, cannot shift to desert and dry places, 
as the season may require, are obliged to roll themselves in mud and mire; which, 
when dry, coats them over like armour, and enables them to stand their ground against 
this winged assassin ; yet I have found some of these tubercles upon almost every 
Elephant and Rhinoceros that I have seen, and attribute them to this cause. 

All the inhabitants of the sea-coast of Melinda, down to Cape Gardefan, to Saba, 
and the south coast of the Red Sea, are obliged to put themselves in motion, and 
remove to the next sand, in the berinning of the rainy season, to prevent all their stock 
of cattle from being destroyed. This is not a partial emigration; the inhabitants of all 
the countries, from the mountains of Abyssinia northward, to the confluence of the 
Nile, and Astaboras, are once a year obliged to cliange their abode, and seek protec- 
tion on the sands of Beja; nor is there any alternative, or means of avoiding this, 
though a hostile band was in their way, capable of spoiling them of half their substance. 

“ Of all those that have written upon these countries, the prophet Isaiah alone, has 
given an account of this animal, and the manner of its operation, Isa.vii. 18, 19: ‘And 
‘ it shall came to pass, in that day, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the 
• uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, And they shall come, and shall rest all of them in 
‘ the desolate vallies, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and upon all 
‘ bushes.’ — That is, they shall cut off from the cattle, their usual retreat to the desert, 
by taking possession of those places, and meeting them there, where ordinarily they 
never come, and which, therefore, were the refuge of the cattle. 

We cannot read the history of the plagues which God brought upon Pharaoh by 
the hands of Moses, without stopping a moment to consider a singularity, a very 
principal one, which attended this plague of the Fly [Exod. viii. 20, &c.] It was not 
till this time, and by me^s of tliis insect, that God said, he would separate his peo- 
ple from the Egyptians, And it would seem, that then a law w^ given to them, that 
fixed the limits of their habitation. It is well known, as I haVip) repeatedly said, 
that the land of Goshen or Geshen, the possession of the Israelites, was a land pf 

P asture, whioh was not tilled or sown, because it was not overfowed by the Nile. 

iut the laud overflowed by thd Nile, was the black earth of the valley of Egypt, and 
it was here that God confined the Flies ; for, he says, it shall be a sign of this separation 
t][iq people, which hp bad then maije, that pot one Fly shouldl be seen in the sand, or 
pasture-ground, the land of Gosheii ; and this kind of soil has ever since been the 

refuae 
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refuge of all cattle, emigrating from the black earth, to the lower part of Atbara. Isaiali, 
imieeU, says, that the i ly shall be in all the desert places, and, coiisccjucnily, the 
sands; yet this ^^as a particular dispensation of Providence, to a special end, the 
desolation of Egypt, and was not a repeal of the general law. but a couUrniatiou of 
it; it was an eAceptioii for a particular purpose, and a limited time. 

1 have already said so much on this subject, that it would be tiring my readers 
patience, to repeat any tiling coucerimig luin ; 1 shall, therefore, content myself by 
giving a very accurate design of him, only ob^ervmg that, for distinctness sake, I liave 
niagniued hun something above twice the iiaturai size. He lias no slieg, though he 
seems to me to be rather of tlie bee kind ; but his motion is more rapui and smiden 
than that of the bee, and resembles that of the gad-tty in England. Ibere is hOiiie- 
thing particular in the sound or buzzing of this insect. It is a jarring noise, toi;ether 
with a humming; winch induces me to believe it proceeds, at least, in part, trom a 
vibration made with the three hairs at his snout. 

“The Clialdee version is content wdth calling this animal, simply Zehub, which 
sigiiihes the fly in general, as we express it in English. The Arabs call it Zimb in 
their translation, which has the same general signidcation. The Ethiopic translaiion 
calls it TsaltsaJya^ which is the true name of this particular fly in Gecz, and was the 
same in Hebrew.” Bkuce’s Travels, vol. i. page 5; vol. v. page IMl, 

Thus, at length, we have the tnie sigiiihcation of a word which has embarrassed 
translators and commentators, during two thousand years. The reason is evnieut: 
the subject of it did not exist nearer than Ethiopia; — and, who knew iliat it existed 
there? or who would go thereto inspect it? What shall we say now to the diti.cuities 
in Scripture? — are there any, distinct from own want of information respecting them? 
See further on this subject, among the Plates. 

No.LVII. VIEW FROM THE TOPS OF MOUNTAINS. 

I i)0 not recollect that any traveller, whom I have perused, has visited mount Nebo» 
to take from thence the same view as Moses took of the Holy Land, which he was per- 
mitted to see, but was forbid to enter: by way of conveying some idea of what kind of 
sight Moses enjoyed, we may suppose it was not totally unlike that which is beheld 
from Lebanon; a description of which is given by M.Volney, vol. i. page 295. 

“ To enjoy this majestic scene, he must ascend the very point of LebaBon, or the 
Sanniu. There, on every side, he will view an horizon without bounds; while, in 
clear weather, the sight is lost over the desert, which extends to the Persian Gulph, and 
over the sea, which bathes the coasts of Europe. He seems to command the whole 
world, while the wandering eye, now surveying the successive chains of mountains, 
transports the imagination, in an instant, from Antioch to Jerusalem; and now 
approaching the surrounding objects, observes the distant profundity of the coast, till 
the attention, at length, tixed by di&tincter objects, more minutely examines the rocks, 
woods, torrents, hill sides, rillages, and towns, and the mind secretly exults at the 
diminution of things which before appeared so great.” 

8ucb id the view from Lebanoa, that mountain so famous in Scripture I 

No. LVIII. BOTTLES OF THE ANCIENTS, AS NOW USED IN THE 

EAST, (with a plate.) 

THE difference is so great between the properties of glass bottles, such as are 
in common use among us, and bottles made of skin, which were used anciently by 
Part III. £dU.4. P 
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most Datkms^ and stilt are used in the East, that when we read of bottles, without 
carefully distinguishing in our minds one kind of bottle from the other, mistake is sure 
to ensue. For instance: Joshua ix. 4, the Gibeonites “ did work wilily ; they took upon 
their asses wine-bottle^ old, and rent, and bound up” — patched : So, verse 13, “These 
bottles of wine were new, and behold they be rent^ Surely, to common readers this 
is unintelligible! So, Matt. ix. 17, “ Neither do men put neiv wine into o/d bottles ; else, 
the bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish:” — “ but new wine,” 
says Luke, v. 38, “ must be put in new bottles, and both are preserved.” Now, what 
idea have English readers of old, and rent, and patched (glass) bottles? Or, of the 
necessity of neto glass bottles for holding new wine? Nor should we forget the figure 
employed by Job, xxxii. 19 : “ My belly is as wine which hath no vent; it is ready to 
burst, like new bottles.” To render these, and some other passages, clear, we must 
understand some of the properties of the bottles alluded to. 

Our plate, which is copied from vol. vii. page 197, of the Antiquities of Hercula- 
neum, shows, very clearly, the form and nature of an ancient bottle; out of which, a 
young woman is pouring wine into a cup, which in the original, is held by Silerius. 
It appears from this figure, that after the skin has been stripped off the animal, and 
properly dressed, the places where the legs had been, are closed up; and where the 
neck was, is the opening left for receiving and discharging the contents of the bottle. 
This idea is very simine and conspicuous in the figure. No doubt, such bottles, 
when full, in which state this is represented, differ from the same when empty: being, 
when full, swollen, round, and firm ; when empty, flaccid, weak, and bending. 

As, in our translation, the word bottle is used to denote vessels very unlike each 
other, we shall bestow a few thoughts on the various kinds of bottles, and their 
dimensions. 

(1.) Gen. xxi. 14, Abraham is described as giving to Hagar, “a bottle oi water,” for 
the use of herself and Islimael: but, in the original, the word (non cneMex) signifies 
mther an earthen pitcher; and as Ilagar was an Egyptian, she could be no stranger to 
such vessels, because they are universally employed in that country, for water-jugs ; and 
if the mode of carrying them was anciently the same as it is now, it was such as appears 
to us singular enough: being carried on the palm of the hand, the ann being held 
upright; as may be seen in Norden’s plates. No. xxx. The story implies that the 
vessel given to Hagar did not contain a very great quantity. It appears, from Mark 
xiv. 13 ; Luke xxii. 10, that earthern pitchers were used for carrying water: and, from 
Habakkuk, ii. 15, that chemets were used to drink out of : “ Woe to him that makes his 
neighbour drunk,” by pushing about his chemet. But if, as some think, this prophecy 
referred to the king of Egypt, then, in the prophet s using this term, we perceive a 
propriety — an identity: — was it, particularly, an Egyptian Wnd of vessel ? 

(II.) The bottle of wine, which Samuel’s mother brought to Eli, 1 Sam. i. 24, is named 
(^?23) n^bijl; this also was not a (skin) bottle, but rather an earthem iar, or jug; yet 
sufficiently distinct from that of Egypt. This word is used, 1 Sam.x. 3; 2Sam.xvi. 1. 
But that translated “earthen bottle,” Jer, xix. 1, is (p3p3) BaKsaK, signifying, an 
emptier, or voider; probably, it was an inferior kind : but, perhaps, not very capacious, 
being made by the potter. 

(III.) A very different name is used to signify that vessel out of which Jael gave milk 
to Sisera, Judges iv. 19 : “ she opened a hAtle of mflk, and gave him drink.” This is 
called (TiNi) naud: the word has a reference to somewhat^wpp?^, moist, oozing; or, per- 
haps, imports, moistened into pliancy, as that skin must be which is constantly kept fill- 
ed with milk. This kind is usually made of goat-skin. This word is also used to denote 
the bottle in which Jesse sent wine by David to Saul, 1 Sam. xvi. 20. Nmd is also 
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used to express that bottle iato which the Psalmist desires liis tears may be collected^ 
Psm. Ivi. 8: and that to which he resembles himself, Psalni cxix. 83, “I am become 
Kke a bottle in the smoke i. e. like a bottle kept hanging up in the smoke-filled tents 
of the Arabs, the Jellalis, or rustics: black enough! 

Aawd, then, may be taken as equivalent to “ the sliepherd's* bottle;” or, ‘‘ the tent 
bottle:” Jael used it, so did Jesse, and so do the Arabs, to this day. This kind of 
bottle, also, is portable, consequently not very large. 

(IV.) But, beside the words already considered, there is another used. Job xxxiii. 
19, (JTQH aubut) in the plural. Aub, signihes, in general, to swell, or distend ; now 
by receiving the liquor poured into it, a skin bottle must be greatly swelled, and dis- 
tended : and no doubt, it must be farther swelled l)y the fermentation of tlie liquor 
within it, while advancing to ripeness; so, that in this state, if no vent be gi\ea to it, 
the liquor may overpower the strength of the bottle ; or, by searching every crevice, 
and weaker part, if it find any defect, it may ooase out by that, ifence arises the 
propriety of putting netc wine into neiv bottles, which, being in the prime of dieir strength, 
may resist the expansion, the internal pressure of their contents, and preserve the wine 
to maturity ; while old bottles may, without danger, contain old wine, whose fermen- 
tation is already past. 

We conclude then, that Aub, or Ob, is probably, the larger kind of bottle made of 
skin; and, perhaps, not unlike what the Arabs, now name the4xtrbat thus described 
by Mr. Bruce: 

“ A girba is an ox’s skin, squared, and the edges sewed together very artificially, by 
a double seam, which does not let out water, nmcli resembling that upon tlie best 
English cricket balls, An opening is left at the top of the girba, in the same manner 
as the bung-hole of a cask. Around this, the skin is gathered to the size of a large 
handful; which, when the girba is full of water, is tied round vrith wlii|>-cord. These 
girbas generally contain about sixty gallons each, and two of them are the load of a 
camel. They are then all besmeated on the outside with grease, as well to binder the 
water from oozing through, as to prevent its being evaporated by the heat of the suu 
upon the girba, wliich, in fact, happened to us twice, so as to put os in imnunent 
danger of perishing with thirst.” Travels, vol. iv. page 334. 

“ There was great plenty of shell fish to be picked up on every shoal. I had loaded 
the vessel four skins of fresh water, eqitnl to four hogsheads, with cords of buoy* 
fixed to the end of each of them, so, that, if we had been shipwrecked near land, as 
rubbing two sticks together made us fire, 1 was not afraid of receiving succours, before 
we were driven to the last extremity, provided we did not perish in the sea.” Bruce’® 
Travels, vol. i. page 205. 

If Anb be a bottle of this size, there are very remarkable allusions to its capacious 
•welling, its distention, used in reference to a class of witches, or wizards, wliich is 
hinted at in Scripture; as Lev. xx. 27, “ a man or woman, in whom is Aub” — a familiar 
spirit, swelling the party: so, the witch of Endor is called, 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, “A mis- 
tress of Aub.” I’his subjecf may, hereafter, receive farther explanation; at present, 
I only say, if the compariso j of this magical swelling be taken from this laixe kind of 
bottle, it must be owned, the idea is striking. I do not recollect, that the Aub is 
mentioned as being carried about by any person. 

Bottles, then, of skins, are proportioned to the size of the animal which yields theiti 
— kid-skins — goat-skins — ox-skins. Is the former expressed by the word Naud, th4 
Iktter by ttie word Aub/ As to earthen bottles, they are very unlike in their forms: 
but, to ascertain which particular form is denoted by each particular word, is at prOient, 
4 ieiideratm. 

p2 
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No. LIX. DESTRUCTION OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

“ AN independent sovereignty, in one family of Jews, had always been preserved 
oa the mountain of Samm^ and the royal residence was upon a high-pointed rock, 
called the Jews’ Rock: several other inaccessible mountains served as natural fort- 
lesses for this people, now grown very considerable, by frequent accessions of strength 
from Palestine and Arabia, whence the Jews had been expelled. Gideon and Judith 
were then king and queen of the Jews ; and their daughter, Judith (whom, in Amhara, 
they call Esther^ and sometimes Saat^ i. e. Jird) was a woman of great beauty, and 
talents for intrigue; had been married to the govenior of a small district, called Bugna, 
in the neigbourhood of Lasta, both which countries were likewise much infected with 
Judaism. 

“ Judith had made so strong a party, that she resolved to attempt the subversion of 
the Christian religion, and with it the succession in the line of Solomon. The children 
of the royal family ivere^ at this time, in virtue of the old law, confined on the almost inac- 
cessible mountain of Damo, in Tigrh. The short reign, sudden, and unexpected death 
of the late king, Aizor, and the desolation and contagion which an epidemical disease 
had spread both in court and capital, the weak state of JJel Naad, who was to succeed 
Aizor, and was an infant; all these circumstances together, impressed Judith with an 
idea, that now was the time to place her family upon the throne, and establish her 
religion, by the extirpation of the race of Solomon. Accordingly, she surprized the 
rock Damo, and slew the whole of the princes there, to the number, it is said, of about 
FOUR HUNDRED. 

“ Some nobles of Amhara, upon the first news of the catastrophe at Damo, conveyed 
the infant king, Del Naad, now the only remaining prince of his race, into the powerful 
and loyal province of Slioa, and by this means, the royal family was preserved, to be 
again restored.” Bruce’s Travels, vol. iii. page 620. 

This history will remind the reader of the slaughter of the whole royal family by 

Athaliah; and of her subsequent conduct, 2 Kings xi. The wonderful escape of Joash 
seems almost paralleled by that of Del Naad ; only, that Joash was actually wounded, 
and left for dead, though afterwards he was recovered; whereas, Del Naad was con- 
veyed away safely. Thus, by means of Mr. Bruce, we have a parallel to one of the 
most remarkable events in Scripture history. 

This extract, also, explains what is meant by “ cutting off from Jeroboam — all that 
are shut up”— which has appeared obscure to commentators; (1 Kii^s xiv. 10; see, 
also, 2 Kings xiv. 26.) for we find, that all descendants of the royal family were shut 
up, and in that state they lived together on the rock Damo, as they now do, says Mr. B. 
at Weclmf.; and, no doubt, somewhat of the same custom took place in Israel. The 
number of persons Judith destroyed was considerable: So, Abimelech destroyed. hi» 
seventy brethren, Judges ix. 56. See, also, 1 Kings x. 1, and elsewhere. 

No. LX. PRODIGIOUS STONES USED IN BUILDING. 

. WE read with some surprize, of the dimensions of the stones employed by Solpmon, 
in the construction of his house, 1 Kings vii. 10: “ and the foundation was of costly 
stones, even great stones: stones of ten cubits, and stones of eight cubits these mea- 
sures are undoubtedly recorded as being remarkable; ten cubits are in length, about 
seventeen feet and a half, reckoning the cubit at twenty-one inches; and eight cubita 
are about fourteen feet — This has appeared extraordinary to many xeadejr^t^ since,, 
amoi^ us, a stone of ten or twelve feet, is a largestone: but let us hear M. 
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and our surprize will no longer rest on these stones, but be transferred from Solomon's 
house, to the ruins of Balbec. 

‘‘ But what is still more astonishing, is, the enormous stones which compose the 
sloping- wall. To the west, the second layer is formed of stones which are from twenty- 
eight to thirty-five feet long, by about nine in height. 0\er this layer, at the north 
west an^le, there are three stones, which alone occupy a space of one hundred and 
seventy-Jive feet one fwlf; viz. the first, fifty-eight feet seven inches; the secondr 
fifty-eight feet eleven: and the third, exactlyj^if^-ci^4^ feet; and each of these, ^xttweivt 
feet Hack. These stones are of a white granite, with large shining flakes, like gypse; 
there is a quarry of this kind of stone under the whole city, and in the adjacent moun- 
tains, which is open in several places ; and, among others, on the right, as we approach 
the city, there is still lying there a stone, hewn on three sides, which is sixty-nine feel 
two inches long, twelve feet ten inches broad, and thirteen feet three in thickness. By 
what means could the ancients move these enormous masses? This is, doubtless, a 
problem in mechanics, curious to resolve/’ Volj^ey’s Travels, vol. ii. page 241. 

No. LXI. ARABIAN DRESSES, (with two plates.) 

THOUGH these Plates maybe hereafter more accurately considered, yet, a few 
general hints respecting them, may afford illustration not unacceptable to the reader. 

The first figure, which represents a young woman of Tehama, (Tema, Job ii. 19) 
i. e. the flat country, of Arabia peninsula, leads us to observe the nature, dimensions 
and ornament-stripes of the veil; the ear-rings, very large; — the streaks on the 
face, i. c. on the forehead, the cheeks, and the chin; — the cap for the head, with its 
band on the forehead ; — the rows of pearls which form the necklace ; — the open and 
worked bosom of the shift, its very large sleeves ; — the drawers goingunder the shift, up 
to the waist; — the numerous and large bracelets on the arms, which are little more 
than simple rings ; — and the feet bare, even on the sands of Arabia. 

The veil of this figure does not equal in size some we read of; for instance, Re- 
becca took a veil, and covered herself, Gen. xxiv. 65; that veil, therefore, was much 
larger than this; and, in a veil of such dimensions certainly did Tamar ‘wrap herself,’ 
Gen. xxxviii. 14. The spouse in the Canticles (chap, ii. 7 .) complains of having lost 
a long veil; and we shall, hereafter, see great variety in this article of dress, yide 
No.clix. of Personal Veils; and the Plate of Eastern Veils. 

The bracelets worn by this young woman, are, perhaps, not unlike those which 
Abraham’s servant gave to Rebecca, Gen. xxiv. 22, “ ten shekels weight of gold ; to 
judge by their size these might exceed that weight. 

The ear-rings are composed of one large ring, from which is pendant a gold drop, 
flat at bottom, like a seal:— if, in this flat part the name, or symbol, of any deity, were 
engraved, we see how easily ear-rings might become superstitious and idolatrous: 
from such we are told, Jacob purged his family, Gen. xxxv. 4. 

The second figure on this plate conveys a strong idea of Rebecca going to the 
well for water; her jar being upon her shoulder; — and it shews, how appropnate and 
descriptive is the expression, she “ let down her pitcher upon her hand,” and gave 
drink. This figure has no veil ; she, also, like the other, has large ear-rings, but these 
have smaller nngs hanging on the larger* She wears a cap, with a very broad border 
in front, falling* down behind her head like lappets. She has rows of pearls round 
her neck and bosom; bracelets on her arms, but only two on each; a shift, striped in 
check-work ; drawers of the same, with a brpad stripe of ornament at the bottom ; Md 
a sqiaure stripe of ornament of the same nature, apparently, in front of her shift* Her. 
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/eet are naked. She haa a kind of wrapper round her waist; which hardly may be 
called a girdle, yet which seems to serve the purposes of one. 

Needle- work and embroidery are often mentioned in Scripture, ^ highly ornamental : 
Tarious parts of these dresses are wrought with ueedle-work devices; and, as much of 
this labour is bestowed in decoration about the neck, in both instances, may they 
illustrate the expression of Sisera s mother — “ Divers coloured ueedle-work, on both 
sides, meet for the necks of those who take the spoil Judges v. 30. 8ee also the 
neck of the mantle of the Arab gentleman on the following plate. 

It seems somewhat strange, that young women should go with all tliese orna- 
ments about their persons, to draw water : such however is still the custom of the 
East; and, no doubt, Rebecca had bracelets on when she went to the >\eil; but, as 
this figure has only two, while the former figure bas four, we conclude that ftebecca 
might easily find room for those presented to her, by Abrahams servant. The pitcher 
is an earthen one, of that kind probably, which is called 6W, in the history in Genesis. 

There b an ambiguity in the account of Tamar, sister of Absalom, 2 Sam. xiii. 
18, which, perhaps, these figures may contribute to dissipate. “ She had upon her a 
garment (a tunic, or close coat, say the versions, /itov, jmtO cereNer) of various colours; 
for with such robes — (outer robes, surtouts, moilim) were the king s daughters^ 

who were virgins, clad.'’ I^ere seems to be a contradiction : but what if one word means 
the drawers of this print, or a waistcoat worn under the shift; and the other word 
means the outer robe, or shift? — as we see. No. ii. has the same striped dress for 
both upper and under garment. If it could be ascertained that the violence of Amnon 
happened in winter (which is plausible, from the circumstance of a fire in the sup- 
posed sick man’s chamber) perhaps a waistcoat should be the part of dress meant. 
** Tamar put ashes on her head, rent her under dress, rabed her hand to lier head, and 
went lamenting” — sobbing. Oriental manners would probably see uothiiig beyond a 
strong expression of her sense of the injury she had sustained, if Tamar actually rent 
her drawers; but how is it that her veil is not mentioned ?— possibly, Amnon turned 
her out of doors without it; and she raised her hands, with design to conceal her 
fime. Vide No. clxii. 

No. LXII. ARABIAN DRESSES, plate ir. 

THE first figure of this plate, which represents an Arab gentleman of Yemen, 
might pass for a portrait of one of the patriarchs of the Old Tescameut, (Aoraham, 
for instance) standing before us: at least, it may contribute to illustrate mai.y iucideutal 
hints relating to dress in Scripture, 

We begin with the shoes on his feet, their ties, or latchet; his stockings, of xvhich 
only a small part is seen; his drawers going under his shirt, and rolie; his shirt 
going his drawers, but under his flowered robe; a surtout, or mantle, with large 
sleeves, over all, ornamented with little drops on one edge, the mher edge worked 
in ornament of a different nature. (See the remarks on the former figures.) Observe, 
also, his girdle; his handkerchief stuck in hb mrdle; his hanger (chUnjai) with its rows 
of beads, or pearls, and a point appended. (The girdle serves the Orientals instead of 
pockets; in this, and in their turban, they carry money^ &c.) His shirt-sleeves seem to 
come low down on the wrist; his turban is composed of muslin, or linen, roiled into folds. 

It is clear, that our Lord was dressed occasionally, not to say constantly, some- 
what like this Arabian gentleman; for, we read, John xiii. 4, he rose from supper, and 
laid aside (rai/iana) his gatments,” plural; t.e. his mautle, or surtout, and that robe 
which, in this figure, b flowered, consequently, he put off also hb girdle; then 
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^ded himself ^th a towel/* with one end of which, as it came rotin'd liim, “ he wiped 
his disciples’ feet,” If this be correct, it follows, that our Lord did not practise those 
seTere austerities in dress which some have imagined; but that his general appearance, 
&c. was respectable: in this particular, then, as in others, he was distinguished 
from John the Baptist, from the Essenes, and from the severer sects of the Jews, &c. 
See Matt. hi. 4; xi. 19. 

This dress allows the wearer to lay aside his garments, (more than one,) and to be 
comparatively wiked, without being really so. So Saul, was naked among the prophets, 
1 Sam. xix. 24, so Peter was naked, John xxi. 7. and so, Job xxii. 0, “ thou hast 
stripped the naked of their clothing” — though it sounds like a contradiction, yet is 
easily understood by our figures; as are many other places of Holy Writ. N. B, It 
might be proper in these, and other instances, to employ our English word undressed; 
the signification of which is not so strong as that of naked. 

The other figure represents a Fisherman of Djid da, or one of the lower class of people; 
he holds in one hand his tobacco-pipe, while the other takes care of his commoaity, 
which he carries on a stick, put over his shoulder. This Arab has a girdle, and a 
knife stuck in it. Allusions to the girdle, as a part of dress, are frequent in Scripture: 
and the necessity of it appears from the looseness of these dresses. 

It may be remarked, that the feet of three of these figures are naked ; the naked feet, 
therefore, of the priests, when ministering at the altar, would not be that strange sight 
in the East, which it would be among us : neither is the command to “ take off thy 
shoes, because, where thou stand est, is holy ground,” any greater hardship than our 
taking off our hats, at entering a place of worship. The custom is still retained. 

We may discern the propriety of directing linen breeches — drawers, for the priests, 
when ministering before the Lord, from the loose dress of the figure, No. iv, which, 
certainly, in some inadvertent situation, might hardly be consistent with decency (such 
an umovery is recorded, of Philip of Macedon, sitting on his throne) beside which no 
doubt, drawers were anciently, as they are now, worn generally by persons of the bet- 
ter rank ; and contributed in part to denote, and to maintain, that respectability which 
attached to their station. Perhaps, in deep humility, David might have divested him- 
self of whatever was royal in his dress, so as rather to resemble No. i v, than iii, when 
he danced before the ark (2 Sam. vi. 20) in consequence of which, Michal his wife* 
despised him: or he might only be so far undressed as to have put off his royal mantle. 

These loose dresses, when the arm is lifted up, expose its whole length — to this, the 
prophet Isaiah refers, liii. 1, “to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed” — uncovered ? 
— who observes that he is about to exert his arm, the arm of his power ? 

Other remarks might be made on these figures; and the reader cannot fail of making 
many for himself. These prints are copied from Niebuhr; and Hudj Selim, an Arab 
assured me that they are correct representations of dresses worn in the East. 


No. LXIII. PECULIAR FORM ATTENDING OATHS. 

WE have in Genesis xxl 28, a curious account of a ceremony, practised by A&fa« 
ham, in respect to Abixnelech: “ Abraham set seven ewe lambs of the flock by them- 
selves, and Abimelech said to Abraham, What mean these seven ewe lambs, which 
thou hast set by themselves? And he said, For these seven ewe lambs shalt thou take 
of my hand, that tiiey may be a witness unto me [in my behalf] that I have digged this 
well : wherrfote, he called that place, Beerskeba, because they there sware both of them. 
Thhs they made a covenant at J3m^*c&a”--«ewheba, may signify the wen of tba 
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oath, or the well of the seven. S nc j rending Mr. Bruce, I incline to adopt the latter 
siguificatioii; as he describes the saine ki nd of covenant, and of oath, as still practised. 
In his note he refers to some Scripture intances of this oath; but the circumstance 
of the seven ewe lambs seems lo Imve escaped him: 

‘‘ All that is riglit, Shekh, said 1 ; but suppose your people meet us in the desert, 
ingoing to Cosseir, or ollierwise, how should we fare i i that case? Should we light? 
— I have told you, Shekh, already, says he, cursed lie the man who lifts his hand against 
you, or even does not defend and befriend you to his own loss, even were it Ibrahim, 
my own son.” Then, after sotne conversaiion — “ I lie old man muttered something to 
his sons, in a dialect 1 did not then understand; it was that of W\e Shepherds oi Sua- 
kem; and a little after, the whole hut was hlled with peojile. 

“These vreve priests and mouLs of their religion, and the heads of families; so that 
the house could not contain half of them. ''J'he great people among them came, and, 
after joining hands, repeated a kind of prayer, of about tw o minutes long [this kind 
of oath was in use among the Arabs, or Shepherds, as early as the time of Abiaham, 
Gen. xxi. 22, 23 ; xxvi. 28]; by which they declared tliemseites^ and their children^ 
accursed^ if ever they lifted their hands against me, in the ten (or held,) in the desei t, 
or on the river; or, in case that I, or mine, should uy to them for refuge, if they did not 
protect us, at the risk of their lives, their families, and their fortunes, or, as they em- 
phatically expressed it, ‘ to the death of the last male child among them.’ Vide 1 8ani. 
XXV, 22.; 1 Kings xiv. 10.; xvi. 11.; xxi. 21.; 2 Kings ix. 8.J Medicines and advice 
being given on my part, faith and protection pledged on tlieir’s, two bushels of wheats 
and SEVEN sheep were carried down to the boat; nor could we decline tbeir kind- 
ness; as refusing a present in that country, is just as great an affront as coming into the 
presence of a superior, without any present at all.” [Geu.xxxiii. 10, 11.; Malachi i. 20; 
Matt. viii. 11.] 

There is a remarkable passage, Proverbs xi. 21, thus rendered by our translators, 
“ Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished ; but the seed of the 
righteous shall be delivered i. e. though they make many associations, and oaths, 
and join hands among themselves (as formed part of the ceremony of swearing among 
these shepherds of Suakem) yet they shall he punished.” But Michaelis jiroposes 
another sense of these words, “ hand in hand” — my hand in your hand, i. e. as a loken 
of swearing, “the wicked shall not go unpunished.” — How far this sense of llie pas- 
sage is illustrated by the foregoing and the following extract, the reader will judge; 

“ I cannot help here accusing myself of what, doubtless, muy be well reputed a very 
great sin. I was so enraged at the traiterous part which Hassan had acted, that, at 
parting, I could not help saying to Ibrahim, “ Now, Shekh, I have done every thing 
you have desired, without ever expecting fee or reward ; the only thing I now ask you, 
and it is probably the last, is, that you avenge me upon this Hassan, who is every day 
in your power. Upon this, he gave me his hand, saying, he shall not die in his 
bed, or I shall never see old age.” Bruce's Travels, vol. i. page 199. 

I remark farther on this extract, that though Mr. Bruce’s reflections do not ap- 
plaud his conduct in this instance, yet, it seems, in some sense, similar to the behaviour 
of David, when he gave charge to his son, Solomon, to execute that justice upon Joab 
and Shimei, which he himself had been unable to do, ^y reason of the vicissitudes of 
his life and kingdom; and of the influence which Joab, the general, had in the army; 
but of which the pacific reign of Solomon would deprive him. 1 Kings ii. 6. 

Perhaps, also, this joining of hands may add a spirit to the passage, 2 Kings x. 15: 
“ Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy heart?” says Jehu to Jeuoiiadab; “if it be, 
give me thy band'' — And he (Jehotwdab) gave him (Jehu) his hand;” t. e. in token 

of 
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of affirmation; “ and he (Jehu) took him (Jehonadah) up into his chariot.** So then, 
it waa not as an assistance to enable Jehonudab to get into the chariot, that Jehu gave 
him his hand, but, on the contrary, Jehonadab gave his hand to Jehu. This seems 
confirmed by verse 16, “ So they made him (Jeitonadah) ride in bis (Jehus) ch^noi." 
All these pronouns embarrass our translation, but they were perfectly understood by 
\hose who knew the customs of their country. Vide No. cxxxi. 


No. LXIV. EASTERN ASSES. TAXATION OF JOSEPH AND MARV. 

AN uncertainty if not a difficulty, has been started, whether to adhere to the opinion 
of Dr. Doddridge, or to that of Mr. Hervey, in respect to the kind of Ass on which 
our Lord rode into Jerusalem. Dr. Doddridge observes, that the Eastern Asses are 
larger and much better than ours, and that our Lord s triumphant entry was not 
degraded by indignity; but, though humble^ was not mean. Mr. Hervey, on the con- 
trary, glories in whatever of meanness and disrepute attached to that circumstance. 
It may however, be remarked, that much of that extreme meanness which some have 
found in the character and situation of Jesus, arises from their imperfect acquaint- 
ance with local customs and manners, and is greatly diminished on closer inspection: 
for, however humble might be his appearance, yet it was neither vulgar nor mean. 
How far the following extracts support this idea, in respect to the kind of Ass rode by 
our Lord when entering Jerusalem, is left to the reader; but this is not the only 
instance in which the medium is safest and best. See No. lii. 

“ Christians cannot, indeed, repine at being forbidden to ride on horseback in the 
streets of Cairo, for the Asses are there very handsome; a/nd are used for ridings by the 
greater part of the Mahometans; and by the most distinguis/ied women of the country T 
Niebuhr, page 39, French edition. 

In fact, this use of Asses is general in the East; and only the grandees use horses in 
the cities. This excepts the Arabs of the country, those in offices of government, &c. 

To this hint, may be added a question, whether we must not adhere to the same 
principle of medium, in order to obtain a true idea of the circumstances of our Lord*s 
parents? — if, as seems at least plausible, Augustus, in taxing Syria, established the same 
rules of taxation as Sultan Selim enforced in later times : that of a territorial impost. 
For, ill this case, the inference will be, that Joseph and Mary possessed some landed 
property at Bethlehem, which brought them tfwre, to be Mere taxed. Moreover, had 
personal property been the subject of taxation, and had Joseph and Mary possessed 
no other, might they not as well have been taxed at Nazareth, where they dwelt? 
This inference is by no means weakened, if the word apographe, employed by Luke, 
signifies enrollment — “every one in his own (mv iStav) city” — the city of his family 
and inheritance — where his property lay. Is not enrollment at least as natural for land, 
as for any other property? previous to an assessment laid on a country generally. 

“ When Sultan Selim had conquered Syria, in order to render the collection of the 
revenue more easy^ he established a single territorial tribute, called the miri. It should 
seem, that this Sultan, notwithstanding the ferocity of his character, understood the 
importance of favouring the husbandman. That this tax might be collected regularly, 
Selim gave orders to prepare a deftar, or register, in which the contingent of each 
should be set down)' Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. page 406, English edition. 

This’“ register** seems to be the very article intended by the apopraphe of Luke; 
which word is rendered register by many commentators : and is usually so understood. 

N. B. Bethlehem if not a large town, might be more than a village. 

Part III. Edit. 4. Q 
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No. LXV. BEHEMOTH, FROM EGYPTIAN REPRESENTATIONS. 

(with a plate.) 

THE want of that accurate information on many subjects, which can only be obtained^ 
on the spot, and by personal inspection, is especially felt in our investigation of th#* 
Natural History of tne Sacred Scriptures; a conviction of this, made the inqjuisitive 
Bochabt forsake Europe, for a time, to reside in the Holy Land, that if possible, by 
observing the very animals themselves, which inhabit there: and, by investigating their 
nature and manners, he might ascertain those which are named in Holy Writ. We are 
obliged to him for his labours: yet many persons, of no small learning, have, without 
hesitation, differed entirely from his opinions : of which, our present subject is an instance. 

The author of the book of Job has evidently taken great pains in delineating highly- 
finished poetical pictures of two remarkable animals. Behemoth and Leviathan : 
these he reserves to close his description of animated nature, and with these he termi- 
nates the climaos of that discourse, which he puts into the mouth of the Almighty. — He 
even interrupts that discourse, and separates, as it were, by that interruption, these 
surprizing creatures from those which he had described before; and he descants on 
them in a manner which demonstrates the poetic animation with which he wrote. The 
passage stands thus in our translation: — (Job chap, xl.) 

Behold, now Behemoth, which 1 made with thee; 

1. He eateth grass as an ox; 

2. His strength is in his loins, 

3. His force in the navel of his belly; 

4. He movetli his tail like a cedar; 

6. The sinews of his stones are wrapt together. 

6. His bones are strong pieces of brass, 

7. His bones like bars of iron. 

B. He is the chief of the ways of God ; 

9. He that made him, can make his sword to approach hkn. 

10. Surely the mountains bring him forth food, 

11. Where all the beasts of the field play: 

12. He lieth under the shady trees, 

13. In the covert of the reeds and fens: 

14. The shady trees cover him with their shadow, 

15. The willows of the brook compass him about: 

16. Behold, he drinketh up a river; he hastetb not; 

17. He trustetli that be can draw up Jordan into his mouth; 

18. He taketh it with his eyes: 

19. His nose piereetli through snares. 

The Leviathan is described at still greater length; and these creatures evidently 
appear to be presented as companions; to be reserved, as fellows and associates. Under 
this idea, which is almost undeniable, I wish, without extending this Fra^ent so far 
as the learned well know it might be extended, to enquire, what were the creatures 
most likely to be companionized and associated^ in early ages, and in countries bordering 
on Egypt, where the scene of this poem is placed? 

It is now generally admitted, that the Crocodile is described under the name Levia- 
than; accepting this as decided, the enquiry is, what is Behemoth, his fellow? 

Had any ancient Egyptian poems, or even writings, coi^q down to us, we might 
possess a chance of meeting in tbem with something to guide our enquiries: but of these 
we are totally deprived. It is therefore fortunate, that, by m^s of Egyptian repre- 
sentations, we may hope, to determine this question, and fay it at rest. 
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On carefiilly inspecting that great work, published under the authority of the King of 
Naples, containing prints from the Antiquities found at Herculaneum, 1 was agree^ly 
surprized, to find, among other Egyptian subjects, those of which the annexed figures, 
No. I, and No. ii, offer ccmies to the reader. 

No. I. is from Antiq. Herctd, vol. ii. page 295. The original is divided into three 
'compartments; in the first, is a large Crocodile, lying among the reeds; with three 
ducks, two above him, one below him. The middle compartment is tliat of our plate; 
the third compartment includes a Crocodile, and a duck below him. 

The design here selected, represents, at the bottom, a large Crocodile, his mouth 
opened, as if yelling; on his back is placed a pigmy, holding, in each hand, crossed 
reeds; a little higher, is a duck floating on the water ; and, above, are two Hippopotami, 
each among reeds, each with his mouth open, as if bellowing; the lower one seems also 
to be moving his tail. The rest of the water is adorned with water-flowers, &.c. 

No. II. is, in the original, an Egyptian Landscape, representing a Crocodile, crouch- 
ing, but his mouth open as if watching for prey; then a dwelling; then a duck, floating; 
and, close to him, a Hippopotamos, drinking with great vehemence, and considerable 
commotion of the water : his tail is elevated, and apparently in motion. 

No. III. is an extract from that famous piece of antiquity, commonly called the 
Prenestine Pavement: it is musaic (or coloured stones) amd was formerly part of the 
pavement of the temple of the goddess Fortune, at Prenestum. It represents, say some, 
the triumph of Alexander, in Egypt ; but all agree, that it represents Egypt, principally, 
though it offers an assemblage of the most remarkable creatures of Africa. It is 
among the most decisive proofs, that the ancients were better acquainted with the 
internal parts of Africa, and their productions, than we are; since it not only offers 
representations of several animals whose existence is but lately ascertained to us, but 
also of some others, which we have every reason to believe future discoveries will 
justify. That very rare animal, the Girafl'e, an animal scarcely acknowledged by 
naturalists, till lately, is in it ; as is the African wild-boar (le Sanglier du Cap de Verd^ 
of Buffon, Supp.) and others, equally dubious. We have extracted a portion from 
this pavement, which shows the association of the Crocodile and the Hippopotamos; 
having at bottom, two Crocodiles sprawling about in the mud of a kind of island ; and 
above, three Hippopotami, of which, one is just lifting his head above the water, to 
stare at the huntsmen who are engaged in pursuing them. A second has two shafts 
stuck into his shoulders, of which he seems to complain ; the third, has received a sliaft 
in his hip, which he disregards, and continues feeding, in full security. 

The vessel, and the persons in it, deserve inspection. 

A fourth instance of this association of the Hippopotamos and the Crocodile, occurs 
in the famous statue of the Nile, with the sixteen children about him (alluding to his 
water 8 rising sixteen cubits); the base of which statue is ornamented with a number 
of these animals all around it (sixteen or vseventeeu) in various attitudes, accompanied 
by other peculiarities of that nvei^ as reeds, &c. pygmies, in boats, &c. 

These four instances are clear and decided ; there are others extant, but not equally 
explicit; as in the famous Isiac table: — the Hippopotamos is there among the reeds; 
but the Crocodile is not so closely connected with him, as in the foregoing instances. 

After these anthorities, I think we may, without hesitation, conclude, that this 
association was not rare or uncommon, but that it really was tlie customary manner of 
thinking, and consequently, of speaking, in ancient times, and in the countries where 
these creatures were native ; we may add, that being well known in Egypt, and being, 
in some degree, popular objects of Egyptian pride, distinguishing of that coun- 

try, from their magnitude and character, they could not escape the notice of any curious 
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naturalist, or writer on natural history; so, that to suppose they were omitted in this 
part of the book of Job, would be to suppose a blemish in the book, implying a defi* 
ciency in the author : and if they are inserted, no other description can be that of the 
Hippopotamos. 

It is well known that many learned men have taken the Elephant for Behemoth ; — 
but, to this it may be replied that no pictorial authority which has hitherto been pub- 
lished, has represented the Elephant as known in Egypt: I say, as known in Egypt; 
much less as peculiar to that country, though it has been repeatedly, indeed, I believe 
constantly, adopted, as a symbol of Africa. Till, therefore, some instance be produced, 
in which the Elephant is not only represented as an inhabitant of Egypt, but also is 
associated with the Crocodile, I presume we may consider the weight of evidence as 
decisive in favour of the Hippopotamos — as being Behemoth. Omitting, therefore, 
what might be said against the Elephant, such as the difficulty of reconciling certain 
particulars with the description of Behemoth by the sacred writer, &c. let us now 
examine our print somewhat closely, in the order of the verses in the passage. The 
particulars are numbered for their more ready perception by the reader. 

1 . He eateth grass like an ox. It is evident from all the representations here selected, 
that the Hippopotamos feeds on vegetables: In fig. I, he is in the very act of feeding 
on such provisions. 

2. His strength is in his loins; 3. His force in the navel of his belly — Each of these 
delineations represents him as powerfully built; fig. H, shows prodigious strength of 
construction. 

4. He moveth (l>endeth) his tail like a cedar ^ i, e, shaken by the wind; not, I suppose, 
rapidly, with a tremulous motion, but slowly, as it were solemnly, in a stately manner. 
This appears, in some degree, from fig. D, but especially from fig. F, where his tail is 
seen to advantage, and is evidently in motion. 

5, 6, 7. Are implied in his general form; but are incapable of illustration by these 
subjects. I shall merely improve the version: ‘‘His smaller bones are like compact 
bars of brass; his larger bones like forged bars of iron.” 

9. He (God) in maJang Am, has madefast (fixed) his weapon. Neither of these figures 
exhibits the tusks of the Hippopotamos, like what they are in nature; which, I am the 
rather sorry for, as this fix^ msertion of them, is remarkable in the animal. Yet 
fig. D, E, F, and H, show, that this part of the animal had not escaped imtice. 

10. The swellings prodtice him food: not mountains, strictly speaking, but 

any elevations, such as those on which fig. H and I are feeding. 

11. Where play all the beasts of the field. Certainly, our plate says little about the 
beasts of the field ; but it may be thought sufficiently remarkable, that in several of these 
representations, where so formidable a creature as the Hippopotamos is depicted, as 
drinking, roaring, &c. there should be a duck in perfect quiet, and without any fright, 
or fear of injury from him. Is it not the chief intention of this verse, to express the 
security of the lesser creatures from injury by thin inoffensive animal, which permits 
even their frolics and sportiveness without interruption? 

12. He lieth under tbesheuiif trees; 14. Theshady trees compass him with their shadow. 
Here our print fails; Egypt feeing a country not abounding in trees : but, as amends, 
verses 13, 15 He. lieth in the covert of the reeds and fens, ate strongly illustrated by our 
subjects, since fig. D, E, H, I, are almost surrounded by reeds, &c. 

16. He drinketh np a rwcr: he hasteth not. Fig. F, seems to be a direct comment on 
this verse; and on verses 17, 18. He is confident^ though Jordim rush against his mouth; 
he taketh it with hh eyes. Observe the eagerness whidi the ancient artist has expressed 
in this animal. 
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These remarks are independent of the general natural history of the Hippopotamos ; 
and are merely meant to show, that the chief particulars of his manners were well 
understood in ancient times; that they are conmrmable to the accounts of travellers, 
will appear to any who peruse Buf^on’s account of this animal; and esj^uall;^, tlie 
more recent “ Travels in Africa” of M. Vaillant : — but, as our present design is not 
to write the Natural History of the creature, but merely to ascertain and identify the 
Behemoth of the book of Job, with what success this design has been fulplled, must 
now be left to the reflective reader. 

The Pigmy on the back of the crocodile, A, is a customary mode of figuring the 
inhabitants of Ethiopia, and those around the head of the Nile, 2 . e. Upper Egypt, and 
farther south. The Pigmies are well known to the readers of classic authors. See 
a farther illustration of the ancient ideas connected with this peculiar race of men, 
in No. cccxxii. 

It should be remembered, that these subjects fi*om Herculaneum, were the common 
ornaments of common houses. No. I, formed part of the wall of a shop, situated 
near the gate of the city of Pompeii. No. II, w as found in digging: it seems to be an 
entire picture. The merit of these representations, therefore, as instances of art, is by 
no means considerable; but their commomiess {slh seems to be a fair inference from their 
being found in such situations) deserves notice, in support of principles adopted on 
this subject and others. 

No.LXVI. SUGGESTIONS ON THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 

AMONG other advantages arising from these Fragments, as detached from the 
Dictionary, is that of proposing illustrations of pass^es of Holy Writ, for farther 
consideration ; that may be proper as a query here, which, perhaps, might not be so 
well, if incorporated into an article expected to contain matter of fact only. 

It is notorious, that the majority of writers have regarded the cures wrought at the 
Pool of Bethesda, as a standing miracle among the Jews ; and yet they have been sur- 

E rized that Josephus should omit to mention a fact so honourable to his nation. Dr. 

Doddridge calls this “the greatest of difficulties in the history of the Evangelists; 
and that in which, of all others, the learned answerers of Mr. Woolstonhad given him 
the least satisfaction.” Mr. Fleming, to avoid some difiiculties in the story, supposed 
the latter part of the third verse, and the whole of the fourth, to be spurious : it is want- 
ing in Bezas ms. and is added, in a later hand to a ms. in the French Kings library: 
however, it is in all other mss. in the Sjrriac, and the other versions in the Polyglott. 

The very learned Dr. Hammond supposed that the blood of the great number 
of sacrifices which were washed in this Pool communicated a salutary efficacy to the 
water, on its being stirred up by a messenger from the high-priest; — a strangely unphi- 
losophiral suggestion, surely! and yet Dr.PococKE was so far carried away by it, as 
to seek at Jerusalem, for the Pool of Bethesda, on the irrowF side of the city, w here it 
is not: and where it is, he could not see it; for reasons which we shall state presently. 

I insert one of Dr. Doddridge's notes on this history ; partly from respect to his 
memory, and deference to liis difficulties; partly, as it sets the idea of a standing mi- 
racle in a very strong light ; and, partly as an instance how greatly learning and piety 
might profit, by intimate acquaintance with things, as well as words. 

“ 1 imagine this pool might have been remarkable for some mineral virtue attending 
the water ; which is the more probable, as Jerom tells us, it was of a very high colour: 
this, together with its being so very near the temj^le, w here a bath was so much needed 
for religious purposes^ may account for the building such stately cloysters round it, three 
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of which remain to this day. (See Maundrell’s Travels, page 108 ). Some time before 
this passover, an extraordinary cofnmotion was probably o^mred in the water ; and 
Providence so ordered it, that the next person who accidentally bathed here, being un- 
der some great disorder, found an immediate and unexpected cure; the like phaenome- 
non, in some other desperate case, was probably observed on a second commotion; and 
these commotions and cures might happen periodically, perhaps every sabbath (for that 
it was yearly, none can prove) for some weeks or months. This the Jews would nar 
turally ascribe to some angelic power, as they did afterwards the voice from Heaven, 
John xii. 29, though no angel appeared: and they, and St. John, had reason to do it, as 
it was the Scripture scheme, that these benevolent spirits had been, and frequently are, 
the invisible instruments of good to the children of men (Psal. xxxiv. 7; xci. 11 ; Dan. 
iii. 28 ; and vi. 22). On their making so ungrateful a return to Christ, for this miracle, 
and those wrought at the former passover, and in the intermediate space, this celestial 
visitant, probably, from this time, returned no more: and therefore, it may be observed, 
that though the Evangelist speaks of the pool as still at Jerusalem when he wrote, yet 
he mentions the descent of the Angel as a thing which had been, but not as still continu- 
ing (compare vcr. 2, and 4). — This may account for the surprizing silence of Josephus, in 
a story which made so much for the honour of his nation. He was himself not bom 
when it happened ; and, though he might have heard the report of it, he would, per- 
haps (as is the modern way) oppose speculation and hypothesis to fact, and have recourse 
to some indigested and unmeaning harangues, on the unknown force of imagination: or, 
if he secretly suspected it to be true, his dread of the marvellous, and fear of disgusting 
his Pagan readers with it, might as well lead him to suppress this, as to disguise the 
passage through the Red Sea, and the Divine voice from mount Sinai, in so cowardly and 
ridiculous a manner, as it is known he does. And the relation in which this fact stood 
to the history of Jesus, would make him peculiarly cautious in touching upon it, as it 
would have been so difficult to handle it at once with decency and safety.” 

Let us now analyse the words of the Evangelist s history, and endeavour to state 
their true import ; w hich we shall afterwards farther illustrate : 

Now there is — in Jerusalem, over-against the sheep (-market, or sheep-gate ; either is 
equally well, as they adjoined each other) a pool{px place for swimming in, KoXvjuif^dpa, 
i. e. deep enough in some places for swimming in) named in Hebrew, Bethesda, having 
five porches (porticos, gate-ways, cloysters, walking-places). In these lay a multitude 
(enough to fill them) of {aqQivowrwv, strengthless, languishing) debilitated persons, blind, 
contracted (i. e. having parts of their persons strained, ^a>Xwv, shut up) wasted (parched, 
as by burning heat, dried up, shrunk, shrivelled) waiting for the moving of the water; 
for an angel, according to the season (at the proper season, occasionally, from time 
to time, after an interval, after a period of time ; the word is not chronos, importing a 
fixed time, but Kara Kaipov a season, or opportunity) descended into the pool, and troubled 
the water: whoever then first went doivn (into the pool) after the moving of the water, was 
cured of whatever disease (i. e. of the nature of those above enumerated) had seized him, 

(I.) Now there is — these words do not determine that the Evangelist wrote his gospel 
before the destruction*of Jerusalem, as has been inferred from them ; — for there are 
remains of this Pool to this day, and, as it is sunk in the rock, it may still remain for 
ages. Dr. Doddridge says, “ he does not find satisfactory proof (though many have 
asserted it) that the sheep to be sacrificed, w^ere w^ashedhere; or, that the blood of the 
sacrifices ran into it.” — And indeed there are no traces, or channels, in the rock which 
forms the ground, (if in fact, there was a possibility) of the blood from the altar having 
ever ran toward, or into, this pool. This obliged Pococke, who adopted that idea, 
to seek for the Pool of Bethesda in lower ground, on the other side of the temple. The 
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error has consisted in supposing that the sheep were washed here, o/icr they were slain; 
whereas, they were washed in it, as soon as bought, in the adjoining market, e. they 
were driven in, and swam about, or, &c. in tlie Pool; there being always a body of 
water in it, sufficient for that purpose; after which, they were driven into the temple. 

The place now shown for the Pool of Bethesda, is square: nevertheless, it might 
have had five porches : one on each hand at entering, the entrance being in the middle 
of one side ; and three on the other sides. ( Vide the conjectural plans placed on 
the Plate of the Plan of Jerusalem.) This difficulty, therefore, is removed, merely by 
an appropriate construction. It was, probably, very simple, and neither “ stately’’ nor 
fit for purification for religious purposes,” notwithstanding its vicinity to the temple. 

(II.) The diseases mentioned are of the nervous kind. I pretend not to sufficient 
acquaintance with the Greek medical writers, to determine whether ru^Xwv, Hindi is 
used in the sense dim-sightedi so weak in the nerves, &c. serving the eye, as to be 
nearly, yet not hopelessly ^ mind. But, I submit, whether somewhat very like this sense 
of the word, is not its import Acts xiii. 11, “Thou shaft be blind (tv^Xoc) not seeing the 
sun for a season icatps).” Also, 2 Peter i. 9, “ These are — blind ( ru^Xoc kOTi) not 
seeing afar off, myops, short-sighted, feuwrraCwv where it should seem, that the latter 
word is used by way of explaining the former; as there could be no need to describe 
a person totally blind, as short-sighted, 1 John ii. 1 1 — He who walkelh in darkness , — 
darkness hath blinded (iTv<p\u>at) — suspended the offices of— eyes: not that his eyes 
are deprived of the power of seeing; but, that they cannot exert that power to adxan- 
tage, because of surrounding darkness. The other diseases mentioned by the Ex an- 
gelist, are evidently such as cold bathing, especially in medicinal water, would be 
esteemed a remedy for. For the angel, see the article Angel, in the Dictionary, 
I. e, providential agent of God. 

(111.) But what if here were, in fact, two distinct waters ? first, the constant body 
of water, of. a certain depth; the Pool, wherein the sheep were washed — the bath; 
secondly, an occasional and inconstant issue of water, the source of xvhich was on one 
side of the bath, falling from a crevice of the rock wherein this bason was sunk, 
from the height of several feet : what, if this were the medicinal water which “ was trou- 
bled at the season”? and falling perhaps in no very large quantity, the person who 
could first get to it, received the full benefit of it, (1) because he had it fresh and pure, 
from the rock, which the water in the pool, if it were supplied from the same source, 
could not be; (2) because there was no superfluity of it, of which other patients might 
partake; (3) because such of it as fell into the Pool, became instantly diluted, mingled 
with the body of water constantly there, and was thereby deprived of its efficacy, and 
its concentrated virtues ; (4) this mixture was sure to be completed by the number of 
persons who would rush into the pool, desirous of being first, or very early, in it, Ob- 
serve, that if the water fell from above into the pool, the people might easily xxatch it; 
and would not fail to force their way towards it, when they perceived signs of its gush- 
ing out: whereas, had the pool itself been the water that was moved, would not the 
sheep have been prohibited from polluting it? partly, from ideas of holiness and virtue 
connected with it; partly, from apprehension that while they were xxashing, the water 
might be troubled, at a moment when nobody could benefit by it; if, indeed, its 
being troubled could be distinguished from the commotion occasioned hy the sheep. 

Let us now accept assistance froin travellers who have visited the place. 

“ A little above, we entered the city at the gate of 8t. Stephen (where, on each side 
a lion retrograde doth stand) called, in times past, the port [gate] of the valley, and of 
the flock; for that the cattle came in ai this gate which were to be sacrificed in the temple, 
mul were sold in the market adjoining. On the left hand is a stone bridge, which passeth 
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at the east aid of the rvorth tvally into the court of tlu iemple of Solomon; the itead [i. e. 
of the bridge] to the Pool of HeUtceda ( undersieath wuicu it ( the water of the pool] 
had a conveyance) called also Probaiicum^ for that the saci ihcei^ were therein waulied^ 
ere delivered to the priests. N ow, it is a great square proJunOiiy^ green and uneven aJt 
the bottom: into which, a barren spring doth drill between iiie stones oj the north* 
WARD wall; and stealeth away almost midiscovered. The place is for a good depth 
hewn out of the rock; contined above on the north side, with a steep wall, on the 
west with high buildings (perhaps a part of the castle of Antonia ; w hci e are two doora 
to descend by, now all that are, half choked with rubbish) anil on the south with the 
wall of the court of the temple.” 

Such is the account of Sandys, who was there on Good Fridajr, 161 1. He found 
the spring running, but in small quantities; and “stealing away’ unnoticed. But it 
should seem, that when Mr. Maundrell was there, Good Friday, 16M7, this stream 
did not then run — as he does not mention that circumstance —so that, possibly, this 
spring is still intermitting; and to this day runs (kata kairon) occasionally. We have 
every reason to suppose, that the spring was formerly nmre copious and abundant, 
as well as medicinal ; as the rubbish, &c. which now chokes up the passage for its 
waters, may not only diminish their quantity, but injure their, quality. 

“On the 9th [April, 1697] we went to take a view of what is now called the Pool of 
Bethesda, which is 120 paces long, 40 broad, and 8 deep ; at the west end are some 
old arches, now dammed up, which, tliough there are but three in number, some will 
liave to be the five porches, in which sat the lame, halt, and blind.” Maundrell. 

From the account of Sandys, it appears, that the bason being hewn deep in the 
rock, and upon (“aftore”) that rock the wall standing, and the spring issuing 

from between the stones of this wall; the place whence the spring issues must be 
several feet above the level of the water in the bason ; which basoii being deeper in 
some places than in others, “ uneven at the bottom,’* migJit be deep e»iough to swim 
in, in some parts, while, in others, it might merely serve to wash the sheep. 

Thus, by means of the accounts of travellers, and their representations, this history 
appears in what may be thought a new light (and apparently a just one, since, so far 
as 1 perceive, it accounts strictly for every thing in the text) and, perhaps, a more 
accurate idea is annexed to the name of this place, than those who derived it from 
(rmw TV2 bith ashdeUy domus eff'usionis) the house of issuing of waters, the house of 
efiusion, were aware of. That it was not in any probability the dram from the temple 
is proved : may not then “ the spring-house” be a title very descriptive of the por- 
ticos around this gushing, medical, and intermitting spring P and as the watv^r was 
salutary, this derivation is in fact analogous with that from (mon il”:! beta chasdeh) the 
“ house of mercy,” or kindness; from ion chasid^ exuberant bounty. Vide Betuesua. 

We close, by reflecting that it was John’s design to relate a miracle wrought by his 
master; to honour Jesus, and Jesus solely: he had, therefore, no inducement to allude 
to any miraculous (angelical) spiritual interference, previous to, or distinc; from, that 
of .Tesus: and* it is submitted to the reader, whether his words, properly taken, do 
really import any such interference ? especially, if we advert to the various senses of 
the word Angel; of which several are given in the D,ictjonary- See Angel II, 1, 

No. LXVIL THE SPECIES OF THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 

THERE has been no little diversity of opinion among commentators on the subject 
of the barren Fig-Tree, cursed by our Lord, Mat. xxi. 14; related also, by Mark id. 
12, in very noticeable terms, which I beg leave slightly to transpose, and to paraphrase; 
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“ Jesu8 coming early in the morning from*Bethany — was hungry — seeing a Fig-tree, 
froma&r — at such a distance that he could only discern its spread of leaves, he went 
to it, IF PERHAPS (£• ipa) he might find some figs on it (for it was not yet the usual 
season for figs to be fit tor gathering on fig-trees in general — « ya^ nv icar^c <rv#cu)v); but 
be found leaves only: and he said, — None shall ever find any fruit on tnee hereafter.** 

It is enquired, if this Were not tfw season for figs, with what propriety did our Lord 
curse this barren Fig-tree? — and our too common inattention to the Natural History of 
the East, has hitherto precluded ajust and definitive answer to the question: insomuch, 
that incredulity has boasted its triumph, on occasion of this miracle. Interpreters have 
racked their invention, and misapplied their learning. — Some have rendered the words, 
“ it was not a year for Jigs:' — this, the Greek will not bear; but, if it would, to what 
purpose is this rendering? Some have wished to read — “ it was the season for figs 
but this is violating the text, as the time was March 31 ; certainly long enough before 
the general fig season. Dr. Doddridge, and, 1 believe, most writers with him, think 
this was of the early ^ the prime, “the most delicate sort of figs;’* and ripe in April; 
but, certainly not so early as this incident; moreover, in that case, what need of the 
evangelist’s perhaps''/ — since, then, there could be no such uncertainty as these 

words imply, in the expectation of finding fruit on it; — because, the finiit bmng barely 
ripe, no suspicion could be entertained that it had been gathered from this tree. Mat- 
thew, who omits the notice of its not being the fig season, omits also this “ if perhaps." 
Besides, do such valuable kinds of trees grow by the road-side? Are they not culti- 
tivated by proprietors; and in the most favourable aspects, in gardens, &c. Our 
Lord was going from Bethany to Jerusalem: no doubt, along the common road. 

Let us see how this story will read, after we have perused an extract from Wor- 
den’s Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. 7P. 

“ It is pretended, that this name Dciir-etiin, signifies Convent of figs. I shall remark, 
tliat they have in Egypt divers sorts of Jigs; but, if there is any difference between 
them, a particular kind differs still more. 1 mean that which the Sycamore bears, that 
they name in Arabic, giomez. It was upon a tree of this sort, that Zaccheus got up, 
to see our Saviour pass througli Jericho. 

“ This Sycamore is of the height of a beecli, and bears its fruit in a manner quite 
different from other trees. It has them on the trunk itself, which shoots out little 
sprigs, in form of a grape-stalk, at the end of which grows the fruit, close to one ano- 
ther, most like bunches of grapes. The tree is alvtays green, several 

TIMES intheyear, without observing any certain seasons; for I have seen some 
Sycamores, which had fruit two montlis after others, The fruit has the figure and 
smell of real figs; but is inferior to them in the taste, having a dis^stful sweetness. 
Its colour is a yellow, inclining to an oker, shadowed by a flesh-colour: in the inside 
it resembles the common fig, excepting that it has a blackish colouring, with yellow 
spots. This sort of tree is pretty common in Egypt. The [common] people for the 
greater part, live on its fruit.” 

This author asserts, that this kind of tree was that into which Zaccheus climbed to see 
Jesus ; called a Sycamore, Luke xix. 4. As there is no difficulty in admitting this opi- 
nion (for the same kind of tree as grew in the way to Jericho, might grow near Jerusalem) 
we adopt it for the present: it will follow, that, as that tree stood by the way-side^ so 
might this tree; and standing in a public situation most probably neither was private 
property. So that our Lord, by withering the tree, did not injure any owner: it was not 
of a choice kind^ not planted in a garden, not of a species usually trained against 
a wall; for such an one would not have borne the wei^t of Zaccheus. This tree is 
called by the general name syken^ both by Matthew and Mark : and it might well be of 

p4in’ TIT mi;# a p 
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inferior iralue. Matthew adds (jucav) a smgle tree; and by the account of Luke^ it 
should »appear that the Sycamore into whidh Zaccheue climted, was unincumbered by 
o&ers around it, which might hinder his view. <^This tree is always green” (doubt- 
less with leaves) it bears fruit several tim^s in the year;'' so that a ^rsoii viewing it, 
at almost any time of the year, from a distance, cannot determine wnether it has fruit 
on it, or not: which accounts for perhaps" of Mark; and for the advancing 

of Jesus towards it ; as this Sycamore Fig-tree might bear fruit, while the general 
season for gathering figs from the kinds usually cultivated was not arrived. It is 
wild, but edible; the fare of the poorer people: Ficus faiua , — If the reader has an 
opportunity of consulting Whitby, in loc. he will see, how near he was, by mean» 
of Theophrastus, to the right representation of this story, which yet, for want of just 
information on Natural History, he has missed. Theophrast, Hist. Plant, lib. iv. c. 2. ; 
Pliny ^ lib. xiii. c, 8.; — xv. c. 18. The Mulberry-leaved Fig-tree. See the Plate. 

No.LXVIII. HYPOCRITES, (with a plate.) 

WORDS and phi-ases drawn from anciently existing things, or from circumstances 
formerly subject to perpetual observation, are hardly intelligible in the present day, 
without examination of the things themselves, or, at least, without a direct refer- 
ence to them. Much has been said on the vice of Hypocrisy: the design of this 
Number is not to expose the vice, but to explain the origin and application of the 
word. This Plate, therefore, contains select representations of masks woni by the 
ancient players on the theatre, to enable them to act their parts; to represent 
persons and characters, which they themselves were not. Their manner was, to 
put a mask, generally over the whole head: so that an actor whose visage was 
disfigured, might wear a most beautiful mask; while he himself frowned, his mask 
might smile; that might be complacent and serene, though his own temper were mo- 
rose and peevish; or, that might exhibit dignity and even divinity, a hero, or a deity, 
Alexander, or Apollo ; while the wearer had no resemblance to either, in features, in 
manners, or in attributes. 

In the Plate, Nos. 1 and 2, are instances of single masks: No. 8 is a double mask; 
i. e. one mask above, and another below: No.'4 is a double mask ; e. e. a young and 
beautiful mask, with an old and bearded countenance appended: No. 5 is a male and 
female mask: No. 6 is a triple mask: No. 7 represents two rustics conversing together 
under their masks; suppose, terrifying each other with the news of the day: No. 8 is 
a more placid conversation; perhaps, including protestations of mutual kindness and 
friendship; such at least seems to be the expression of the masks, whatever be the 
internal sentiments of the.speakers. Correct taste has protested, and still protests, against 
the use of masks on the theatre, and has prevailed: correct manners protests against 
masks on the theatre of life, which infinitely more deserve prohibition! 

It appears, also, from our Plate, that by a sudden and dexterous shifting ofkismasky 
an actor, who lately seemed old and venerably bearded, assumed the character of 
youth; or from youth, became of reverend age: while another changed sex; from a 
man, became a woman; or from a woman, man. See Nos. 4, 5, 0. It is easy to 
imagine, what different countenances No. 7 and 8 might have under their masks, from 
what their masks exhibit: while conversing with seeming friendship thf>y might 
reciprocally hate each other; while enquiring of each other's AveJfare, they might 
ial^malfy grudge at that welfiiire; and might imprecate evil, under their masks, white 
the indicated no change of feature or Of sentiment. 

If wu consider a Hypocrite as a person playing under one of these masks, we shall 
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come i^tty near to the true import of the word: “ Beware of the leaven of the Riaii^ 
sees, which is Hypocrisy: for there is nothii^ coverrd,*’ veiled^ masked^ “ that sl\all 
act be UNCOVERED,” q. unmasked. Luke xii, 1, 2, 3. See Matt, xxiii. 27, tl^e 
comparison to whited sepulchres: and well do such counterfeits deserve the woes 
levelled agmnst them in the gospel; for, was not every player under aiaask, coi\scious 
of his wearing that disguise ? conscious of having put it on, and of continuing to wear it? 

It will be recollected that masks were worn by those who had studied the part they 
played;— who were conscious to themselves of the deception; and— who acted before 
the public, the whole assembly of spectators. 

No. LXIX, BURNING OF TREES, GREEN AND DRY. 

“WE cannot avoid condemning the unskilful expedient which those highlanderi 
employ for felling trees; they set lire to the root, and keep it burning till the tree falls 
of itself.” Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. page 300. 

May we trace to this custom the origin of the proverb, used Luke xxiii. 31 : “ If these 
things be done m the instance of the green tree^ w/iat shall be done in the dtyT Mr. Bruce 
mentions whole forests^ whose imderwood arid vegetation is thus consumed. Is this prac- 
tice the foundation of the allusion, Zechariah xii. 6: “I will make the governors of 
Judah like a hearth of fire among the wood, and like a torch of fire in a sheaf, and they 
shall devour all the people round about” — as a fire, when once kindled, spreads in a 
forest, or in a sheaf? [But Vide No. ccix.] 

No. LXX. THE VALUE OF WATER IN THE EAST. 

HOW little do the people of England understand feelingly those passages of 
Scripture which speak of want of water, of paying for that necessary fluid, and of the 
strife for such a valuable article as a well! So, we read “ Abraham reproved Abimelech, 
because of a well of water, which Abimelech’s servants had violently taken away.” 
Gen. xxi. 26. So, Gen. xxvi. 20: “The herdsmen of Gerar did strive with Isaac’s 
herdsmen; and he called the well Esek^ contention J'* — To what extremities contention 
about a supply of water may proceed, we learn from the following extracts 

“ Our course lay along shore, betwixt the main land and a chain of little islands, 
with which, as likewise with rocks and shoals, the sea abounds in this part; and for 
that reason, it is the practice with all these vessels to anchor every evening: we gene^ 
rally brought up close to the shore, and the land-breeze springing up about midnigiit, 
wafted to iis the perfumes of Arabia, with which it was strongly impregnated, and 
very fragrant; the latter part of it carried us off in the morning, and continued till eight,* 
when it generally fell calm for two or three hours, and after that the northerly wind 
set in, after obliging us to anchor under the lee of the land by noon; it happened that 
one morning, when we had been driven by stress of weather into a small bay, calted 
Birk Bay, the country around it being inhabited by the Budoes [Bedoweeri»}> the 
Noquedah sent his people on shore to get weder^ fw which it is always custovmvy tcr 
vay: the Budoes were, as the people thought, rather too exorbitant in their 
not choosing to comply with them, returned to make their report to their master^; >m 
hearing it, rage immediately seized him, and, determined to have the wato? on hw'- 
own terms, or perish in the attempt, he buckled on his armour, and, attended by 
myrmidons, carrying their match-lock guns and lances, being twenty in nutnbar^/thejr* 
rowed to the land; my Arabian servant, who went on shore with the first ^partytaindc 
saw that the Budoes were disposed for %hting, told me that I should^ ceftainiy see a 
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battle ; I accordingly looked on very anxiously, hoping that the fortune of the day would 
be on the side of my fiiends, but heaven ordained it otherwise; for, after a parley of 
about a quarter of an hour, with which the Budoes amused them till near a hundred 
were assembled, they proceeded to the attack, and routed the sailors, who made a pre- 
cipitate retreat, the Noquedah and two others having fallen in the action, and several 
being wounded ; they contrived, however, to bring off their dead : and the group around 
the body of the Noquedah, was truly moving; tlie grief expressed by all, testified the 
regard they bore him — but in none was so strongly marked, as in the fiu*rowed face of 
an old slave, who looked on with silent anguish, while a tear trickled down his cheek. 
The weather obliged us to pass that and the following day, in the diagreeable neigh- 
bourhood of our enemies; and my Arabian servant, Mahommed, in whose composition 
fear was a principal ingredient, took great pains to represent to me, how practicable a 
thing it would be for the Budoes to cut us off in the night, since they would not have 
above a stone’s throw to swim ; and being so numerous, might easily board the trankey, 
when every body was asleep: I assented very readily to what he said, and strongly 
recommending to him to keep a good look-out, doubted not but that his vigilance would 
render my repose secure. 

“ Throughout this affair, I could not but admire the spirit of my fellow-travellers, 
although, overpowered by numbers, they had unfortunately lost the day ; and the gene- 
rous sorrow expressed by them on the death of their leader, gave me a good opinion of 
their humanity and feelings ; but an act of savage cruelty they committed, three days 
after, entirely removed it. — One of the sailors died of his wounds, and at two o’clock 
they anchored near the land, and went on shore to bury him ; three Budoes, of a differ- 
ent tribe from those they had fought with, came down to the beach, out of curiosity, 
and stood by as spectators of the ceremony, which being ended, the sailors, who were 
twelve in number, turned to these poor innocent fellows, told them that the man whom 
they had buried, was killed by some Budoes, and, in revenge, sacrificed these people 
to his uumes, stabbing and mangling them in a horrid manner; they returned to the vessel 
exulting, and thinking they had performed a gallant action, seemed, as they told their 
tale, to demand from every one a smile of approbation; but not being able to give them 
one, I asked Mahommed, who joined in the general joy, how such an action could 
please him? he replied, that they had done very right; for their book ordered them 
always to kill an equal number of the same kind of people, as had killed any of their’s. 
As a punishment to him for these tenets, I was not sorry that he had again a night of 
fear and watching; for, towards dusk, we discovered a body of Budoes on the 
shore; this put him on thorns, and the idea of being cut oft did not (I believe) suffer 
him to get a wink of sleep all night. We left this bloody coast on the morning follow- 
ing, and stopping at a place, called Confidab, to get water, meeting with strong gales 
from north, which obliged us to remain at anchor for days together; but without any 
more adventures or bloodshed, we arrived here” [at Suez]. Major Roo&e’s Travels 
from India to Englaxid, page 52. 

This extract, especially illustrates the passage Numb. xx. 17, 19— “We will not 
drink of the water of the wells: — ^if I, and my cattle, drink of thy water, then will 1 
My /or Ur — Thu, is always expected; and though Edom might, in friend^ip, have 
Jet his brother Israel drink gratis, had he recollected their consanguinity, yet Israel 
did not insist on such accommodatton. How strange would it sound in England, if a 
person, in travelling, should propose to pay for drinking water from the wells by the 
Neverdieless, still stronger is expression, Lam. v. 4: “ We have drank 
oar mum water for money:** we bought it of our foreign rulers : although we were the 
natural proprietors of the weUs, wmch fiimished it. 
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There is a passage, also, Nehem. iv. 23, where our margin reads — every one went 
with his weapon /or waUr:"' perhaps the reader will hereafter incline to think this, at 
least, as likefy to be the true sense of the words, as that which stands in the text — 
“ none put off his clothes, except for washiTi^r Whether this latter expression does 
not hint at a circumstance rather too favourable, at least, perhaps, too trifling, to be 
enumerated among the distresses and anxieties of the Jews on that occasion, let the 
reader judge; but, to say, that beside other watchings and labours, they could not 
procure water from the wells, without going out to them armed, seems to express very 
strikingly the calamitous and unsettled state of the country, and the ill-will of their 
neighbours around them. Very consonant to this, is the description of the poetess, 
Deborah, Judges V. 1 1 : Instead of the clainours of the archers at the places of draivin^ 
water^ there shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord.” How strongly is this 
description heightened by the contrast! while the contention at the wells shows their 
importance, and the strife attending the determination to possess them. 

This enquiry may include the remark, that there was a Value beyond what ive 
commonly discern in the provision of Nabal: “ Shall I take my bread and my water, 
which 1 have prepared for my young men — and give them to David?” It strengthens 
also the remark of Mr. Harmer, that there was a certain understood value in the cup 
of cold water, given in the name of a disciple. Matt. x. 42. [ Vide No. cxvii.] “ In perils 
by land, and perils by sea,” says the Apostle, 2 Cor. xi. 16: and Moses represents 
Israel, nearly on the same coast, as experiencing difficulties of the same kind as those 
related by Major Rookc. Let this instance of Arabian vengeance confirm the reasoning 
in Fragments, No. x, and demonstrate the humanity of that policy which mfrictcd 
the right of aven^ng blood to the next of kin to the person slain ; instead of leaving it 
at large to any of his tribe, or of his nation. 

Remark II. — If these hints Should be perused by an English sailor, let him not think 
the worse of their author, for venturing beyond his depth: but, it appears that we may 
safely say, if Solomon’s fleet practised the same mode of navigation on this sea, as the 
above extract describes (which scarcely admits of doubt) then we cannot well dete 
mine the distance of Ophir, from the time engaged in the voyage to and from it: for, 
at this slow rate of proceeding, three years, or twice three, might be consumed in no- 
very extensive expedition. 

No. LXXI. SHIPS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

SUEZ, which was the Arsinoe of the ancients, is situated at the top of the Red 
Sea; it stands surrounded by the desert, and is a shabby ill-built place: the ships 
anchor a league from the town, to which the channel that leads is very narrow, and 
has only nine or ten feet depth of water; for which reason, the large ships that are 
built here, must be towed down to the road, without masts, guns, or any thing in thenr: 
here are eight of them lying here, which have not been to Juddah this year; one of 
them is at least twelve hundred tons’ burthen, being as lofty as a hundred-^un ship, 
though not longer than a fr^ate; so that you majr judge of the good proportions they 
observe in the construction of their ships; the timber of which they are all built, is 
brought from Syria, by water, to Cairo, and from thence on camels. This fleet sails 
for Juddah every year, before the Hadge-; stays there two or three months, and returns 
loaded with coffee: this is so material an article in the diet of a Mussulman, that the 
prayers and wishes of them all are offered up for its safety; and, I believe, next to the 
loss of their country, the loss of their coffee would be most severely felt by them: the 
greatest part of it is sent to Constantinople^ and otlo^ parts of Turkey, but a smalt 
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This extract, I presume, may ^br4 some iaformation as to the probable size of the 
hips of Solomon, when they navigated this sea: it proves that, in point of dimensions, 
and burden, they might be capame of a voy^e to any distance: but the servants of 
Solomon were not able to manage them; which obliged him to desire assistance from 
Ilham, whose shipmen better understood navigation, and could work such large 
vessels. Are not these lar^e ships, what are intended by the term sh4>s of Tarshish”? 
2 Kings xxii. 48.; Ps. xlviii. 7.; Isa, ii. 16, &c. — ». e. in burden, and construction, like 
those built for, or used, at Tarshish : — if so, it detects an incorrectness in our rendering, 
2 Chr. ix. 21. “ the king s ships went to Tarshish;” — ^rather “the kings ships op Tarshish 
went with the servants of Hiram.” It follows too, that, if now the timber for vessels 
constructed at Suez, is brought from Syria by water to Cairo, and from thence (across 
the desert) on camels, that both Solomon and Jehosliaphat mi^ht, by camel convey- 
ance, carry timber to Ezion-gaber. As most ships used on this sea are sewed plank 
to plank by cordage, is it improbable that large ships, built in a more solid and sea- 
worthy manner, wtli iron bolts, &c. were distinguished by the name of ships of Tar- 
shish ? This idea may be adopted — whether Tarshish be supposed to signify Carthage, 
or Tartessus in Spain: but we are sure that Carthage was skilful in maritime afikirs, 
and famous for sbip-building. Vide Fbagments, No. ccxv. &c. 

No. LXXII. RECEPTION OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

THE reader, no doubt, has always discerned tenderness and afTectiou in the man- 
ner in which the Father, in the parable of the Prodigal son, Luke xv. receives the 
young man, his Son, when returning home; but, I think, the honour which is implied 
in some circumstances of his reception, acquires additional spirit, from an occurrence 
recorded by Major Rooke. English readers, observing the “music and dancing,” 
heard by the elder son, are ready to imagine that the family, or a part of it, was danc- 
ing to the music, because such would be the case among ourselves ; whereas, the fact 
is, that not only a band of music, but a band of dancers also, according to Eastern 
usage, was hired, whose agility was now entertaining the numerous company of friends, 
invited by the Father on this joyful occasion. This, then, is an additional expres- 
sion of honour, done the Prodigal; and, to our Lord’s auditory, would convey the idea, 
not merely of the delight expressed by the Father on his Son’s arrival, but also, that 
he treated him as if he had come bac^ from some honourable pilgrimage (as from 
Mecca, in the subjoined extract ; for so we find Hadje Cassim acting on account 
of his son’s arrival from thence) — that be forgot bis misbehaviour in going away, and 
felt only his wisdom in returning ; that, besides treating him with the best in the house, 
hp had put himself to farther expenses, and had introduced him honourably, not only 
to his family again, but to his friends around, whom he had assembled to grace his 
reception. 

“ Hadje Cassim, who is a Turk, and one of tlie richest merchants in Cairo, had 
int^cc^d in my behalf with Ibrahim Bey, at the instance of Ws son, who had been 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and came from Juddah in the same ship with me. The 
father, in celebration /)f his son's retvrn, gave a most magnificmt fite on the evening of 
the day of my captivity, and as soon as I was released, sent to invite me to part^e of ii, 
md 1 accordingly went. His company was very numerous, consisting of tliree or 
four hundred Turks, who were all sitting on sophas and benches, smoking their long 
pipes; tlie room in which they were assembled, was ,a spacious and lofty, hall, in the 
centre of which was a band of music, composed of five Turkish instniments, and some 
vocal pejtformers; as there were no ladies in the ai^sembly, you may suppose it was 
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nat the most lively party in the world; but being new to wl>e for Ibat reason 
i^lertaimiig.” Travels in Arabia Felix, page 104. 

1 thii^, too, this adds a spirit to the elder brothers expression: “ thou never gavest 
me a kid, that 1 might make merry wit A my friends:’' — and as this fHe was given in 
the evening, it agrees with the circumstance of the elder brothers return from the field; 
implying^ no doubt, his labours there ; which certainly are not foiwtten by himself, 
when he says, “ these many years do I serve thee.” Wow, if the Jews were alluded 
to in the person of the elder son, we may, I think, see bow characteristic this lan- 
guage is of that nation; and if the Gentiles were meant by the Prodigal, it cannot be 
unpleasing to us, who are Gentiles by nature, to form a higher estimate than hereto- 
fore of the honours bestowed on that disobedient wanderer by his Father, 

No. LXXIII. ON THE FORMS OF ANCIENT BOOKS, (plate i.) 

UNDER the article Books, in the Dictionary, the reader will find much infor- 
mation on the materials of which they were anciently made ; but for want of authentic 
representations, the forms of ancient books are not treated with sufficient distinctness. 
Mr. Harmer, says on this subject, vol. ii. p. 170, ‘‘ As to the forms of their Books, I 
have nothing considerable to ofer.” For these reasons, and to supply these deficien- 
cies, this article will extend to some length. 

This plate and its companion, oflfer the Forms of Ancient Books, such as they appear 
in the pictures found at Herculaneum. Plate I. No. 1. — This appears to be the nar- 
rowest kind of book in use; it is carried by a rustic nymph, who is singing out of it : 
she is accompanied by a swain of much the same character, and both of them seem, 
as if going to, or coming from, some country market, or fair. This Book is long and 
narrow: it evidently contains a carmen, or song, composed of six lines or verses in each 
stanza; and it was read down the roll: both ends of the Book roll outward. It is^ 
perhaps, analogous to our ballads. 

No. 2. is a Book considerably broader; this is held by a person of a quality superior 
to the former, who appears rather to be reading than singing; from her manner of 
holding it, this should appear to be written across the roll; but the writing is not 
marked. One end of this Book rolls outward, the other inward. 

No. 3. is held by both hands, by a young man, who is reading in it with great ear- 
nestness; it probably, describes some serious treatise; and it shows clearly the 
form of the page, with the direction of the separating column. This was read down 
the narrow way of the roll. One end of this Book rolls outward, the other inward: 
it contains a treatise, not a poem, as appears by the uniform termination of the lines. 

We perceive by these insttoces, that the size of Books, anciently, as well as in m(K 
dem times, might be very small. So, when Ezekiel, iii. 1 ; and John, Rev. x. 1-10, were 
directed to eat a book, it was by no means a folio that was presented to them (no : 
foreknowledge is granted in small quantities only:) that in the Revelations is expressly 
called a little book (/3ij3XtSapiov) and might be less than any which our plates represent, 
whether of the rolled kind, as No. 1, or of the folded or flat kind, as Nos. 0, 7. 

As Books are often, though not always, spoken of as rolls, in Scripture, a few words 
may be proper in reference to these delineations of Books of that form. 

I suppose that either of these Books, but probably No. 1, as to the size, and No. 3, 
as to the manner, may give us a clear idea of the nature of that roll which Baruch 
wrote from the mouth of Jeremiah, ehap. xxxvi it was, probably small, and written 
across the roll: which gives a very different rendering from that adopted by our trans- 
latoie. When JehvM had read three or four teenies (n&er columns of writings the 
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of a roll being an absurdity) the king cut it with a penknife^ and catt it into the fire : 
Ihis he miglit easily do, if it were not large. He seems to have been in a passion, 
and to have destroyed the writing on the instant. 

The action of unrolling, and of rolling up again a Book, is evidently attributed to 
OUT Lord, Luke iv. 17: And unrolling the JSook (avairwliaQ) he fiound the passage "': — 
whence it should seem, that he might not at once precisely open it on that very passage, 
(as is usually said) but might unroll the Book till he came to this part of Isaiah’s 
prophecy: so, ^ rolling up (rrrv^Q) the Book, he gave it to the servant of the synagogue.’’ 

No. 4. is one kind of Inkstand, of a whitish colour, with a pen of a yellow colour, 
made of a small reed, sharpened to a point, lying over it. The reader is desired to 
observe the difference between this pen, though evidently a reed, and that of No. 9, 
Plate II. 

No. 5. is a Roll of the nature, as I conceive, of a deed; it is rolled up at both ends: 
both running internally, till they meet in the middle, where the seal is appended. By 
what means this seal is fixed to the deed, does not appear. 

No. 6. is a Book of a form entirely different, consisting of several leaves united at the 
back by two double bands : the margin of the page is white, the page itself is datk- 
coloured, and has black writing on it. I should else have thought, that this Book was 
analogous to our slates, on which the pin, or pencil lying on it, was used for the pur- 
pose of writing. In the centre of the left page is a round ball, or knob, and a some- 
what answering to it on the opposite page: the nature of this can be only conjectured. 

No. 7. is a representation of a Writing-Tablet, hanging on a pin; the marks on the 
page should appear to be numerals ; and, I think, we may safely regard this kind of 
Book as a manual for receiving minutes of expenses, &c.: perhaps, a market manual. 
This kind of Book, however, like No. 1, Plate II, is a Tablet, resembling those called 
“ TABULA LiTLnxniJL— forma qm est quadrata "" — The commentator on Varro farther 
describes it, as : ^figuram quadratam oblongam — sicut tabella hieraria, in qua setibuni 
pueri^ literas discunty forma qtiadrata^ ^ in summa parte habehat appendiculam 
rotundam {earn vocat capitulum) perforatem, ut e pasilio posset suspendi," i. e, “a 
square oblong form, hke those tablets for letters on which children learn to read and 
write, having on the upper part a round appendix, called the capitulum; (see Plate 
II, No. 7.) with a hole in it, by which it may be hung on a peg.” 

Now, as these, whether as market tablets, or otherwise, could not but be common 
in domestic life, we see how readily Zacharias might be accommodated, when he 
asked (perhaps, by msddng signs of writing) for a w riting-tablet, Luke i. 63. 

N. B. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. form but one picture in the original, over which are heaps of 

f «»lden money, and a money bag. It may, therefore, be fairly inferred, that these 
looks refer to Accounts. 

No.B. two Rolls, the upper lying over the under: if the spot on the upper roll be a 
seal, 4;hen this is a manner of placing the seal upon the roll, different from that of 
No. 5, of appending the seal to the roll. This seal, if it be one, is clearly on the outside 
of the roll. 

No. 9. a Boll containing writing, in two columns, but not regular; both ends rolling 
inwards. 

No. 10. a Book consisting of leaves, united by three double bands; the maimn of 
the page white; the page itself dark: on the middle of the left page, and on the lower 
parts of the right page, is somewhat, which has not any thing corresponding to it, on 
the opposite page. {Query, Is it a kind of chalk to write with ?) This book differs from 
No*d, in being connected by .three ligatures^ and in having the capitulum ; — they 

seem 
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seem to be united also by a ring; by which the whole might be hung on a peg, like 
No. 7. This capitwlvmy however, appears to be divided into three parts; while that of 
No. 7 is whole. 

No. LXXIV. ANCIENT BOOKS, (plate ii.) 

No. 1. are Tablets, to be held in the hand, by means of a small handle at the end, 
The simplicity of these tablets in their form, which is different from any of tibe foregoing, 
inclines one to think, that they might be of general use: they agree with the descr^ 
tions in Latin authors, of such as children learned their letters in, (pretty nearly the 
same with our hornbooks) as Varro^ de Re Rust, III. “ tabula: literaria: forma 
qua est quadrata^ patet in longitudinenn^' — as already remarked on No. 7, Plate 1. 

No. 2. is, as I conceive, a JLetter opened, i,e, unfolded; written within and without: 
i, e, written as well on the sides, which form the folds, tlie edges of which are indented 
(so that when the sides are folded together, what was written on them could not be 
read) as on the natural internal face of the letter. The expression “ written within 
and without,” Rev. v. 1, will probably occur to the readers mind: now, as it is not 
likely that a letter should be thus over-written, unless on occasion of a superabundant 
quantity of matter designed to be contained in it, it may become a question, whether 
the idea of a vast extent of information, may not be one included in the Apocalyptic 
writer s expression? but see No. 7. 

There is no mark on this Letter indicating its having been sealed, or closed ; as it might 
easily have been, by merely folding it together : may this illustrate the nature of the open 
letter sent by Sanballat to Nehemiah, chap. vi. 5, which Sanballat would not take the 
trouble to finish in a respectful manner, and address to the governor; but which he 
sent, unfolded, in the hand of his messenger: implying, as I conjecture, that his mes- 
sage was to the people generally, not to Nehemiah as their chief, or principal, as must 
have been understood by it, if addressed to him; whereas, being open, it needed no 
descriptive address. See a behaviour of the same kind, in Rabshakeh, 2 Kings xviii. 
27.; Isaiah xxxvii. Surely, then, the affront to Nehemiah was of the grossest nature: 
(1) as an omission of good manners; since letters in the East are always sent carefully 
inclosed: (2) as an attempt to influence the populace against him, by attributing 
treason to him, their governor: (3) it was, perhaps, a mode of avoiding to address 
Nehemiah as governor, and thereby of acknowledging his dignity and office. 

No. 3. is a Book-Case, with the volumes neatly rolled up, and properly placed in it. 
It seems to be made of strong leather; has a head or cover to it ; and thongs or straps, 
whereby it may easily be tied up, and carried about. These Book-Cases, the Romans 
called scriniarii. After requesting the reader s notice of this portable Book-Case, his 
attention is desired to the rolls themselves, and especially to the Ticket, or label, ap> 
pended to each, which is very credibly, the genuine capitulum, or argument of the book, 
inscribed with the subject or contents of the book, for the purpose of directing the 
person who was about to draw out a roll to that which contained the treatise he want- 
ed. This representation of the capitnlum agrees perfectly with the idea of the lxx, 
in their rendering of Psalm xxxix. (xl. of our version) in the volume of the book it is 
written of me — which they render, %n the head {KtifmXiq) of the hook, Chrysostom has 
described this cephalis as a wrapper («Xif/ia) : and supposed, that on this eilema was 
written a word, or words, which imported “ about the cominff of the Messiah.” 
Aquila uses the word eilema, to express what we render volume, (^iD MeoeLsr.) Mr, 
Harmer says, vol. iv. p. 10, “The thought is not only clear and distinct, but very 
eneigetic: amounting to this, that the sum and substance of the sacred books is, ‘the 
Messiah cometh:' and that those words, accordingly might be written, or embroidered, 
Part III. Edit. 4. S 
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with great propriety oa the wrapper, or case, wherein they were kept.” Now, admit- 
ting Mr. H.’s conclusion to be just, I think we see in our print, better premises for it than 
be had collected, t. e. that the head, eephalis, captfu/xm, label, or ticket, appended to the 
volume, or roll, was thus inscribed } ana in this view, the cegntuhm answered the purpose 
of the lettering on the backs of our books. The passage, then, may be thus understood : 

Ettrnt-offering and sacrifice, were not what thou didst require, they were not according to thy wilt: 
Then said I, Lo, 1 come, as in the roll of the book (nVjD :x Be MfOeLeT) or, as the korT, (VVji oeheh) 
the doubly-rolled roll: I.e. the little roll upon the greater roll] is written concerning me: — 1 delight 
to accomplish thy will* 

The import put freely into English, in coincidence with this idea may be this : 
Thou didst not desire a treatise on the laws of sacrifice, or burnt-offering; but one 
relating to the obedience of the Messiah, and his sufferings, as an active fulfilment of 
what is required ; whereas sacrifices possess no active obedience; they are but 
and therefore inadequate to the real fulfilment of thy reouisitions/’ 

Our Plate shews, that these small labels were capable of being rolled up, till they 
were close to the greater roll to which they belonged: as seems to be the meaning of 
the term oeL€L: which reading the keri have preserved. 

To trace the allusions which might be found to these capituLi^ or appendices^ in an- 
cient authors, would lead us too far ; but, by way of strengthening what has been said, 
the following extracts may be sufficient. 

Seneca, dt Tranq, Anim. cap, ix. speaking of the ornaments of Books, says, ** to 
whom the most pleasing parts of their books are the frontispieces, and titles: Cut vo- 
luminwn suorvm frontes maxime placenty titulique.” If these frontes were pictures, 
as they most probably were, it confirms the ideas suggested on No. 7 of this plate, of 
such delineations being in use among the ancients. 

The nature of these titles appears also, from Ovid, de Dristibus 1. Eleg, 1. 

Si pu^erit, qui te, quod oio meuo, esse legenduns 

Non putet, e gremio rdieiaiqut sno: 

INSFICB die TiTULVM : ficii sum preceptor amaris. 

Read,” he says, “ the title” denoting the subject, I am not a teacher o( love.” 
So, Trimalcion, Pet, Arb. Sat, cap, xxxiv. that he might distinguish one kind of vnne 
from another, upon the neck he fixed a ticket, cum titulo Falemum apimianum 
camorum centum ! Similar distinction might the dse of the capituli appended to 
these Books. 

No. 4. is a Bag of Money, I suppose; because, in No. 6, we see coins scattered about; 
but, if k should be rather thought a kind of Satchel for books, I see nothing to the 
contrary: however, in behalf of the first sense, let the folk) wing passages be consMiered : 


Jnterea pleno qumn target baccvlvb ore, 

Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipoa pecuma crooeiU Juv. Sat, lir. 

Menoam ponijubet, atque 

J^undi SACCOS wvbimorum. Hob* Sat, iii. 


No. 6. another kind of Tablet, perhaps, but this is not clear; neither is its peculiar 
use, or, nature. 

No. 7, a Book of considerable size, bound by at least three double bands in the back; 
fife page dark-coloured, and the wiitii^ on it black; the margin white:. a white lutim 
(of chalk perhaps, or what?) on each of the pages, but not opposite to each other. It 
mpem that the page of this book is a thin leaf, let into themar^n, which strengthens and 
Amends it all round; as a. band of pasteboard, or other stlif material might do. It ap- 
pears, also, that two of these leaves are joined together, so that only their external faces 
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are visible, or open for the inspection of writing: their internal faces being either blank* 
or, if written on, their contents cannot be read, till after the leaves are separated. 

After having seen so na^ny books in rolls, and observing their frequent use, it is not 
without satisfaction I desit;e the reader s attention to the form of this volume: especially, 
as it seems adapted to illustrate, among others, the nature of the Book described, 
Rev. V. 6, which evidently was not a roll; but a book not unlike tihis in form. 

In the first place, supposing this Book to consist of a proper number of leaves, we 
perceive how they might all of them, two by two, be sealed together ; so that, till the 
seal was broke, the book could not be opened opened^ not unroUed^) to permit 
inspection. Secondly, we see by what means two adjacent leaves might so sealed 
together, that any, or all, of the others mi^ht be opened, by the breaking of their seals, 
yet these two might remain closed : for tlus book actually does disclose the writing on 
two pages, those leaves being opened, while two other pages continue closed by the 
union of the two leaves whereon they are inscribed. As we read that on the opening 
of the leaves, figures came out of the book seen in the Revelations, with an evident mo- 
tion it justifies the thought, that on each page, was poiurtrayed, a vivid picture 

of these objects, which, gradually assuming animation, appeared to the spectator to 
approach him, &c. probably increasing in size and vivacity, as they advanced. That 
such delineations were not uncommon anciently (ftiough not so general as ornamental 
engravings to books, are among us) is proved by our quotation from Seneca, No. 3 : 
also, let the Vatican Virgil witness; which, though attributed to the seventh or eighth 
century, is considered as a transcript from one much more ancient. This copy has 
many coloured representations in it ; not unlike those of some ancient missals. This 
observation is established by the late discovery of parts of a copy of Homer, anciently 
extremely magnificent, but now consisting of mutilated verses, preserved on the backs 
of pictures, ^7 in number,) with which it was adorned. It is in the Ambrosian Library, 
at Milan. The opening the seventh seal of the book seen in the Revelations intro- 
duces only silence ; Rev. viii. 1, — t. e, the back of that leaf was blank. We hinted at 
the phrase “ written within and without,” on No. 2, but it may, ^ry probably, be queried, 
whether it means any thing beyond being written on both pages, like this number, in 
which it is contrary to books in rolls ; wliich were the most common among the Jews. 
Certainly, no part of the sutgect treated of in the book was written on the outside ; 
nothing more than the title, if that; since, in that case, it must have been exposed to 
view, as the sealing of the leaves did not inclose it. N. B. This book seems to militate 
against the criticism, which wouldread “written within, — and on the outside sealed,” &c. 

No. 8. is an luk-Stand, consisting of two parts ; consequently, proper for containing 
two sorts of ink ; as red and black : one of these has its cover on, the other is open. 

No.9. is a Reed Pen, of considerable length and magnitude; whether the bandsround 
it are designed to represent the natural joints of the reed, or are added with design to 
strengthen the Pen, may be doubted : probably the latter. Vide Calamus, in Dict. 

From the size and general appearance of this Pen, we may perceive how easily tlie 
same word (p'lv sH^Bern) might denote the sceptre, or badge of authority, belonging 
to the chief of a tribe, and a Pen for writing with. Vide Cyrenius, and Fragments, 
No. cxxiii. For, although the two instruments are sufficiently distinct among us; yet, 
where a long rod of cane, or reed, perhaps, was (like a general’s truncheon, or baton, in 
modern days) the ensign of command, and a lesser rod of the same nature, was formed 
into a«Pen and used as such, they had considerable resemblance. This may account 
for the phraseology and parallelism, Jetdges v. 14 : 

Oat of Machir, cittie down governors (legislators): 

Out of Zebulon, they that hold (he 4heb$tk of the scribes. 

s 2 
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No. 10. a Roll of cousiderable size, botli ends rolling iiiTrards: this roll has much 
writing on its inner surface, hut nothing on the back of it. 

It desen^es notice, that all the writing represented in these pictuies is bold and strong, 
consisting wholly of thick strokes, like those made by a reed pen. 

No. 11. a Bag, apparently full, with an inscription; by which it is distinguished from 
all other money-ba^. The commentators are at a loss to explain the reason pf this : it 
surely cannot as they suppose, a bag which holds the daily expenses, ten, twenty. 
Or thirty pieces of money ; since such, being in constant use, needed not to be so very 
particularly distinguished. I rather think, on the contrary, that it is marked, in order 
-to be stored up in a place of safety ; and is inscribed with the value of its contents, to 
save the trouble of opening it; exactly after the manner of the Turkish purses: besides, 
the inscription seems too long for the mere expression of its value only, and to extend 
somewhat farther. More probably, this is an instance, (and it is a great rarity,) which 
may illustrate the passage, Ezek. xxviii. 12: “Thus saith the Lord, of the king of Tyre, 
thousealestvp the mm: full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty t. c. thou art like a 
bag of money, on which is written full, perfect, complete; but, whereas it is usual 
to write thus on bags containing money, thou writest thus on thyself; or, thou hast the 
character among thy neighbours of being, full — of wisdom^ and perfect — in beauty, 
I. €. conmlete in mental and personal accomplishments of every kind. “ Thou hast 
been in Eden, ^c. thou art the anointed cherub,” &c. t. e. such is thy personal vanity 
and flattery. 

It was said, on Plate I, No. 6, that, this kind of Book, might be analogous to our 
slates — ^but, I submit whether this Number, Nos. 7, 10, and No. 7, Plate fl, may not 
be instances of, or, at least, may illustrate the nature of the books of leady alluded to by 
Job, chap. xix. 23, 24, “Who will give, that my words were now written! Who will 
give that they were [deeply] imprinted in [or on] a book! By an iron pen [or style] 
upon lead ! In a lasting rock, cut deeply ! ’’ Now, if instead of being slate, we suppose 
these, Plate I, Nos. 6, 7, 10; and No. 7, Plate II, to be leady — to which their colour 
agrees, as does the cfeqwer black of the writing upon them, and their being/ramed round 
for security, and to keep them from bending — then perhaps, the pin lying on No. 6, 
Plate I, may be of the nature of the iron style mentioned by Job: and from the fre- 
quency of these books in our' plates, we may conclude that such kinds of books were 
common ; that they were neither heavy nor cumbersome, &c. This remark, ivith its 
inferences, obviates many objections wWch those who have had the misfortune to read 
some parts of Voltaire, may recollect. What was written on books of this kind, was 
under no danger of being erased, though carried during a long time from place to place, 
as marks made on our slates might be. 

N. B. The ancient inscriptions found in India, engraved on plates of copper, translated 
by Mr. Wilkins, fee. are demonstrations of the durability of writing cut deeply on 
plates of metal. Several of these occur in the Asiatic Researches. 

For farther satisfaction, I translate from Montfaucon’s Antiq. Expliqviey tom. ii. 
p.378, PI. 177, his account of a Book of Lead. “ It remains for me to mention, a little 
book, entirely of lead, which I bought at Rome, A.D. 1099, and which I made a pre- 
sent of to M. the Cardinal de Bouillon; it is of the same size as represented in the plate 
[about four inches long, by three wide] not only the two pieces which form the cover, 
but also all the leaves, in number six, the stick inserted into the rings, which hold the 
leaves together — the binges, and the nails, are all of lead, without exception.” — It con- 
tains Eg^tian Gnostic figures, and unintellinble writing. “ Bonnaniy in his Museum 
Kirkerianum, gives the figpare of a like borne, found in an ancient tomb : he cites a 
passage of Tacitus, which mentions similar leaden tablets.^ 
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N. B. This account is very diiferent from the notion of Mr. Habmer, voI. ii. p. 151 * 
May these tablets of lead enable us to conceive of the tablets of Hone mentioned in 
Scripture?—!. €. as very diiii» light, and portiBd>le. 

No.LXXV. DIALECTICAL PRONUNCIATION. 

SOME of our counties, have phrases so different from what are used in others, that 
occasionally the natives of one are hardly to be understood by those of another, though 
subjects of the same kingdom: but it should seem, that in Arabia this difference is much 
greater than among ourselves. We find, Judges xii. 6, |the word shibboleth employed 
as a test of the pronunciation of a district; and that, in this pronunciation, it signified 
a different thing from what it did when pronounced sibboleth, — Somewhat like this, is 
a storj" told by Niebuhb, p. 72, Fr. edit, ** The king of the Hamjares, at Dhafar, 
said to an Arab, a stranger, theb, meaning to say, sit down ; but, as this same word in 
the dialect of the stranger sigmfied leap, he leaped from a high place, and hurt himself; 
when this mistake was explained to the king, he said. Let the Arab who comes to 
Dhafar, first learn the Hamjare dialect.” — “Not only,” says Niebuhr, “ do they i^eak 
quite differently in the mountains of the small district which is governed by the Imam 
of Yemen, from what they do in the flat country, but persons of superior rank have a 
different pronounciation, and different names for things, from those of the peasants. 
The pronunciation of certain letters also differs ; those which the Arabs of the north 
and west pronounce as K, or Q; at Maskat, are pronounced tsch — so that Bukkra, 
Kiab, is, by some, called Butscher, Tschiah,"* &c. “ Surely thou art a Galilean, and 

thy speech betrayeth theel” say the soldiers to Peter — ^thou canst not conceal thy pro- 
vincial pronunciation. 

No. LXXVI. IDEAS CONNECTED WITH SPITTING. 

PROFESSOR Micuaelis, in his “ Questions to the Danish Voyagers,” No, 58, 
enquires, whether to ^it in the face, be a custom among th^ Arabs? He inclines to 
think the expression, Deut. xxv. 9, “ The brother's wife shall spit in his face,” means, 
to abuse and insult by words: he enquires> also, whether there be any custom among 
the Arabs, of fathers spitting in the face of their children, as seems to be suggested 
Numb. xii. 14: “ If her father had but spit in her face, should she not be ^hamea seven 
days?” To this question, Niebuhb returns the following answer, which is perfectly 
conformable to the accounts given by the Jews : 

“ When a man, in a passion, spits upon theearthclose to another^ he who is thus offmd* 
ed, behaves as might be the cose among ourselves; betakes the insult patiently, u he 
be unable to avenge himself; but if he be able, his resentment certainly bursts f(^h. 

“ An Arab would much less suffer that any one should spit in his face; or, as they 
phrase it, vpon his beard; especially, if be tbmks himself equal in power to the agres- 
sor. I remember to have seen in a caravan, that some one, spitting sideways, defiled 
a little the beard of a Mahometan, who was crucify offended by it. The offender 
instantly asked pardon, and kissed his beard, [unfep. 173], by which submission the 
former was appeased.” Niebuhr, p. 26, iPr, edit. 

These accounts evince how highly the action of spitting, in a way of injury is resent- 
ed in the East. It may be sufficient, there^re,' to say, that in the case of the brother's 
widow, the complainant did spit on the ground, not on the person of he|r brother-in- 
law. And the passage in Numbers, may be explained, by saying, ** had there been 
a quarrel and anger, between a father and his daughter, so that he had spit at her, u e, 
towards her, such an affront, such a misnnderstandingt could not be insts^tly made 
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im aad forgot: if must hare had some time to cool m: duriog $ome few days, at least, 
tnere would be a reluctance in the parties to rene^f dieir former cordiality and free- 
dom: — on a like principle, let Miriam be excluded from the camp seyen days.'’ But, 
it should seem, that his enemies did actually spit at, ». e. upon the person of Christ, 
Matt. xxvi. 67, did spit in his frtce, &o. as the greater indignity, and degradation of a 
character regarded by them as assumedly divine. Vide No. ci. 

No. LXXVII. MANNERS OF THE BEDOWEEN ARABS. 

TO us, who inhabit towns, and have fixed residences, the wandering and migratory 
lives of the patriarchs have a peculiar, and somewhat strange appearance; but, in the 
East, that very kind of life is customary at this day. In Egypt, for instance, “ The 
Bedo ween Arabs are distributed into little companies, each with a chief, whom they call 
scbech; they dwell always under tents, and each platoon forms a little camp. As they 
Jhave no land belonging to them, they change their abode as often as they please. When 
they fix themselves any where, for a certain time, ttey make an agreement with the Bey, 
the Cacheff, or the Caimakan, and purchase for a whole year, the permission of cultivat- 
ijig a certain portion of land, or of feeding their docks there, during the time they agree 
for. They continue tliere, then, very peaceably, go forwards and backwards into the 
villages, or neighbouring towns; sell and purchase what they please, and enjoy all the 
liberty they can desire:” but, they often establish themselves on the land they occupy, 
separating from the jurisdiction of the government, tlie land they have siezed on, and 
taking possession of it, without paying the tax. This is a loss for the government, 
which is, by this means, deprived of the revenue of those lands.” Norden's Travels in 
P- 96 . 

This may remind us of the mode of life of the patriarclis, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: 
and so >ve find Abimelech jealous of Isaac’s greatness, “ Go from us, for thou art much 
mightier than we;” and if we let thee stay a little longer, thou wilt seize the land ^is thy 
property, and we sliall lose the revenue of it.” 

“They go into the villages, or neighbouring towns;” so “Dinah, the daughter of 
Jacob, went out to see the daughters of the land — i. e. into the town of Shechera, as the 
story proves. This may, also, remind us of the injunctions of Jonadab, son of Rechab, 
on his posterity, Jerem. xxxv.6: “Ye shall not build a house, but dwell in tents all 
your days:” nevertheless, they fled for shelter, firom the array of the Chaldeans, to Je- 
rusalem ; though even there, no doubt, they continued to abide in their tents; and this 
singularity distinguished them not to the prophet only, but to all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 

Col. Capper, in his “ Observations on the Passage to India,” (1778) thus describes 
an Arab encampment: — “ From this hill, Ive could plamly perceive, at the distance of 
about throe miles, an immense body of Arabs, vriiich, as they had their families and 
flocks with them, looked like an encampment of the Patriarchs: they first sent out a 
detachment of about four hundred men towards us, but, finding we were drawn up to 
receive them; five men only advanced from their main bodv, seemingly with an inten- 
tion to treat; on seeing which,, we also sent five of our people on foot to meet them. A 
short confererice ensued ; and then both parties came to our camp, and were received 
with great ceremony by our Scheik: they proved to be Bedoweens, under the command 
of Schiek Fadil, amounting top^elher to nearly twenty thousand, including women and 
children. After mneb negociation, our Scheik agreed to pay a trflsate of cme chequin for 
etery camel carrying merchandise; but he refused to pay for those carrying tents, bag- 
gi^i or provisions: — ^they promis^ to send a {a protecting companion of their 
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own party] with us, till we were past all danger of bdbg molested hj any of their 
detacned {>arties,’' p. 63. 

Is the coincidence of the number of men (four hundred) sent forward, by these Arabs^ 
with that of Esau, Gen. xxxii. 6, merely accidental, or is it a usual number thus 
ployed ? May this extract give us an idea of the Israelites' encampment in the wilder* 
ness, under Moses? Here, we find 20,000 persons, women and children, included. 
How heavy was the burden of Babylon ! Isaiah xiii. 20, “ It shall never be inhabited; 
neither shall it be dwelt in, firom generation to generation ; neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there; neither shall the shepherds make a fold there:”* — wander where they 
will, they shall keep aloof from Babylon. 

To the same purpose speaks Niebuhr: — “Their way of living is nearly the same 
as that of the other wandering Arabs, of the Kurdes, and of the Turcomanns. They 
lodge in tents made of coarse stuff, either black, or striped black and white; which is 
manufactured by the women, of goats' hair. The tent consists of three apartments, 
of which one is for the men, another for the women, and the third for the cattle. 
Those who are too poor to have a tent, contrive, however, to shelter themselves fromr 
the inclen^ncies of the weather, either with a piece of cloth stretched upon poles, 
or by retiring to the cavities of the rocks. As the shade of trees is exceedingly agree- 
able in such torrid regions, the Bedoweens are at great pains in seeking out shaded 
situations to encamp in.” Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. p. 208. 

“ lam black but comely, says the spouse,"^ Cant. i. 5: Black, as the tents of Kedar^ 
comely, as the tent-curtains of Solomon. It should be remembered, however, that 
those who are able, have distinct tents, not apartments only, for the men, the women» 
and the cattle. Vide Fragments, No. ccvi. 


No.LXXVIIL KIKIUN, JONAH’S GOURD. 


“ I SAW for the first time, at Basra, the plant el-kheroa, mentioned in M. Mi- 
ch aelis's “ Questions,” No. 87. It has the form of a tree: the trunk appeared to 
me rather to resemble leaves, than wood; nevertheless, it is harder than tnat which 
bears the Adams fig. Each branch of the kheroa has but one large leaf, with six or 
seven foldings in it. This plant was near to a rivulet, which water^ it amply. At the 
end of October, 1765, it had risen, in five months' time, above eight feet, and bore at 
once, flowers and fruit, ripe and unripe. Another tree of this species, which had not 
had so much water, had not grown more in a whole year. The flowers and leaves of 
it which I gathered, wither^ in a few minutes: as do all plants of a rapid growth. 
This tree is called at Aleppo, Palma ChrUti: an oil is made from it, called oleum do 
tceroa; oleum cicinum; oleum ficus iffemalis. The Christians and Jews of Mosul 
[Nineveh] say, it was not the kheroa, whose shadow refireshed Jonah, but a sort of 
gourd, eCkerra, which has very large leaves, very large fruit, and lasts about four 
months.” Niebuhr, Descrip. Arab. p. 180, Fr, edit. 

In order to state the question fairly, 1 transcribe Yolney’s account of d-kerra: ^ 

“ It is, no doubt, this [salt] property of the air, and the earth [of Egypt] which, 
added to the heat, gives vegetation an activity almost incredible in our cola mimates. 
Wherever plants have wat^, the rapidity of their growth is prodigious. Whoever 
has travelled tp Cairo, or Rosetta, knows that the species ot gourd called kerra, will 
inlweutyfaur hours, send out shoots near four inches loug” Yoeney’s Travels, vol. i. 


page 71. 

1 could have wished that^these authors had obswved, whether the cool [and the 
dews?] of night is noticeably favourable to tbe growth of Ae plant described; in order 
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to settle the import of the Hebrew {riinuie, in the history of Jonah, “ which a son of 
night was, and, as a son of night, died.” Does it mean, that the plant grew chitfiy by 
night; or, that it e^w in one single night; or, that it cast so much sliadc, as to occasion 
a kind of night? Let not this startle the reader; we shall see that names of relation — 
father, son, mother, daughter, &c. have often a less expressive connection with their 
subject than this has. 

Neither are we bound to take the expression “ on the morrow” (DTTD^ LeMecHeR^x) 
as strictly importing the very next day; since the word has reference to much more 
distant time, £xod. xiii. 5.; Deut. vi. 20.; Josh. iv. 6. It might be .simply taken as 

afimoardsr 

I think we may easily determine, that the Gourd, called kerra, is related to Jonah s 
Kikiun only by its resemblance in name to the kheroa: for, though it be of rapid growth, 
yet it does not appear to be proper for rising, to come up over Jonah, probably, too, 
over his booth, “ to spread a shadow over his iuad, to deliver him from grief.” Whereas 
el-kheroa rises eiglit feet high, and, consequently, may very well cast a shadow on 
the head of a man: or contribute to fill up the intervals in a hut, or hovel. Observe, 
also, that, as a great quantity of water favours the growth of this plant, it is likely 
the plant of Jonah grew by the side of the river Tigris, where it might have plenty 
of water, where Jonah might sit on the east side of the city, i. c. on the opposite shore 
of the Tigris (and not on a rising ground: Vide Fragments, No. hi.) to see what 
would become of the city. 

The circumstance of the speedy withering of the flowers and leaves of the kheroa, 
should not be lightly passed over: nor that of its present name, cicinum. which is suffi- 
ciently near to the Kikiun of Jonah. 

As the history in Jonah expressly says, “ the Lord prepared” this plant, no doubt 
but what it was an extraordinary one of its kind, remarkably rapid in growth, remark- 
ably hard in its stem, remarkably vigorous in its branches, and remarkal)le for the 
extensive spread of its leaves, with the deep gloom of their shadow: and, after a 
certain duration, remarkable for a sudden withering, and a total uselessness to 
the impatient prophet. 

As the “Questions” of Michaelis are not in every body’s hands, I shall translate 
part of his remarks on this subject: — “Celsius appears to me, to have proved, that it 
[the Kikiun'] is the kiki of the Egyptians : he refers it to the class of the Ricinus (the 
great Catapucus).” Job vii. 16, offers the description of another vegetable, whose 
growth is equally rapid, its duration equally short; this vegetable is withered by heat; 
—it cannot, therefore, be the kheroa, which shadowed Jonah from the burning sky: 
it must be a plant, which covers a space of ground, a garden, in a little time; which 
shoots its roots into heaps of stones ; and eats into stone walls. The passage should be 
translated thus: he is green before the sun — shoots his burning rays upon him, and, ac- 
companied peihaps by the east wind, dries him up; he spreads himself over the gardens;, 
his twisted roots entwine in the heaps of stones; he fixes himself on the wall of stone; 
hut when — whether the sun, the east wind, or something else — strikes him, and makes him 
disappear from his place, tltat place says, I knew him not.'' 

The former part of this description might incline one to think, that some gourd, like 
the ktrra otV^gypt, should be meant; but this gourd bears the sun: yet, perhaps, where 
it 18 exposed to the east wind, the simoom, it may be withered by it; or, some of its 
kind growing on the hills of Yemen may thus suffer, when exposed to a very violent 
sun; for the mountains of Arabia are much cooler than the plains: however, nothing 
in the text forbids the east wind from being the agent in this decay. 
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No.LXXIX, EXTREME USURY. 

SINCE the publication of Fragments, No. xlvi, an intelligent friend has 
favoured me, by pointing out the following particulars on the subject of Interest, 
from the Gentoo “Code of Laws;” which leave no room to doubt whether Interest 
may not be sufficiently biting ^ without being compound : 

“ If a loan be granted upon a pledge to a man of the Bramin cast, the monthly 
interest shall be one part in eighty, upon the principal ; at this rate, if the principal be 
eighty rupees, the Interest shall be one rupee per month. [Tliis would make about 
fifteen per cent, per annum.] 

“ If a loan be granted to a Bramin without pledge or security, the monthly Interest 
shall be two per cent. [Twenty four per cent, per annum.] 

“ If a loan be granted to a man of the Chehteree cast, in that case, where a Bramin 
pays Interest two rupees, the Chehteree shall give three. [Thirty-six per cent, per 
annum.] 

“ A man of the Bice cast, shall be charged double the Interest of a Bramin. [Forty- 
eight per cent, per annum.] 

“ A man of the Sooder cast, instead of two rupees, he shall be charged five. [Sixty 
per cent, per annum.] 

“ It is allowed the tribe of Bice to charge Interest, at the rates herein already spe- 
cified, in times either of public calamity, or public prosperity. Also, it is allowed the 
Bramin f the Chehteree, and the Sooder, in times of calamity, to demand the above 
Interest. But, in times of prosperity, it is criminal in the Bramin, the Chehteree, and the 
Sooder, to charge interest at these rates.” Gentoo Code of Laws, chap, of Interest. 
Mr. Halhed’s Translation. 

Has not, Deut. xxiii. 20, a distinction somewhat analogous to the spirit of these 
laws, though different from their provisions? “ Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon 
Usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon Usury.” The natural effect of such 
biting interest seems to be strongly alluded to, in the exclamation of Jeremiah, chap. 
XV. “ Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me! A man of strife, and a man of 
contention to the whole earth : 1 have neither lent on Usury, nor have men lent to me on 
Uswy; yet every one doth curse me!” 

No. LXXX. HIDDEN EVIDENCES. LAND-MARKS. 

Mr. HARMER, vol.ii. p. 270, has some remarks on the double evidences of Jere- 
miah’s purchase, chap, xxxii. which passage he supposes he has illustrated, by an 
extract from Chardin. His words are these: “ Both the writings were in the hands of 
Jeremiah, and at his disposal, ver. 24; for what purpose then were duplicates made? 
To those unacquainted with Eastern usages, it must apiiear a question of some diffi- 
culty. “ The open, or unsealed writing,” says an eminent commentator, “ was either a 
copy of the sealed deed ; or else a certificate of the witnesses, in whose presence the 
deed or purchase was signed and sealed.” But it still recurs, of what use was a Copy 
that was to be buried in the same earthen vessel, and run exactly the same risk with 
the original ? — Why were they separate writings, and why was one sealed, and not 
the other ? Mr. H. then quotes from Chardin : “ after a contract is madcs it is kept by the 
party himself, not the notary ; and they came a copy to be made, signed by the notary alone, 
which is shown on proper occasions; emd never exhibit the other T 

This illustration certainly leaves much to be wished for; it appears bv quoting the 
Fart. III. Edit. 4. T 
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paBsage: “ I bought the field, subscribed the Evidence, sealed it, took witnesses, and 
weighed the money in the balances. I took the Evidence of the purchase (1) that 
which was sealed according to law and custom (2) that which was open — I gave the 
evidence to Baruch, and 1 charged Baruch,— Take these Evidences, the sealed 
the open, and put them in an earthen vessel^ that they may continue many days; for thus 
saith the Lord, Houses, and fields, and vineyards, shall be possessed again in this land!* 
ver. 44, “ Men shall buy fields for money, and subscribe Evidences, and seal them, — 
and take witnesses, in the land of Benjamin,’" &c. 

I think this receives illustration from the Gentoo law of boundaries and limits, which 
is thus translated: — “ Dust, or bones, or seboos (bran) or cinders, or scraps of earthen- 
ware, or the hairs of a cow s tail, or the seed of the cotton plant; all these things above- 
mentioned, being put into an earthen pot Jilled to the brim^ a man must privately buiy 
upon the cwifines of his own boundary; and there preserve stones also, or bricks, or sea 
sand: either of these three things may be buried by way of Land-Mark of the limits ; 
for all all these things^ upon remaining a long time in the ground^ are not liable to rot^ or 
become putrid; any other tiling, also, which will remain a long time in the ground, 
without becoming rotten or putrid, may be buried for the same purpose. Those per- 
sons who by any of these methods can show the line of their boundaries^ shall acquaint 
their sons with the respective Land-Marks of those boundaries; and, in the same 
manner, those sons also shall explain the signs of the limits to their children. — If all 
persons would act in this manner, there could be no dispute concerning limits and 
boundaries.” 

Was Jeremiah’s earthen pot ^ which might last “ without becoming rotten,” wtawy 
destined to inclose the purchase-deeds of this field, to be buried somewhere in the 
field itself, if possible; in order for its preservation, that it might be at a future period, 
an Evidence of the purchase? — This seems to be strengthened by the consideration, 
that, at the same future period likewise foretold by this prophet, the inhabitants 
should be restored to their own lands, and in order to resume them, they should seek 
after such concealed tokens of their forefathers’ possession; at which time, being able 
to describe the nature of such vessels, their situation and their contents, the identity 
of the claimants, and their families, with the truth of their claims, should appear un- 
deniable. If this pot were buried in the city of Jerusalem, the end would be answered 
(though not so completely) since Baruch might inform the proper heirs where to seek 
it, and how to describe its contents. 

Let us consider farther, that the method of sealing (and the word here rendered seal) 
does not restrictively imply a waxen seal, or a seal for evidence only, but, to close up^ to 
secure^ by some solid, or glutinous matter. So, Deut. xxxii. 34, “Is not this laid 
up in store with me, and sealed up [closed up, secured, for preservation] among my 
treasures?” Job xx:?;:\iii. 14, a seal is mentioned as being made of clay: which, indeed, 
is customary in the East. Suppose then, this deed were inclosed in a roll of some strong 
substance, pitched over, to protect it from water, or surrounded with a coat of firm clay, 
Jo the same purpose^ and placed at the bottom of an earthen vessel; while the writing not 
thus enclosed, or coated over, was laid among a quantity of dry matters, “ stones, bncks, 
or sea-sand,” above the vessel. In this case, both, or very probably one of them in an 
earthen vessel, well closed, and carefully buried, m^ht last a much longer period than 
seventy years; and the peculiarity of its contents might be much longer remembered by 
those to whom it was communicated, and who were concerned in claiming the property. 
Whoever has been conversant with the history of our civil wars, and of later times, must 
recdllect many instances of pots of money, &c. found in such good condition, that bad 
they been accompanied by papers, they would have been legible, and well preserved. 
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Now, as Jeremiah could not himself go out of his prison, he delivers tliese deeds to Ba^ 
ruch, for the purpose of their preservation from the general pillage, burning, &c. of the 
city, when taken ; in which otherwise they had little chance of escaping total destruc- 
tion ; — and, probably, for the purpose of being buried, as described above. That com, 
oil, and treasures of various kinds are thus preserved, is notorious. See, also, Jerem. 
xli. 8: “ But ten men were found among them, that said unto Ishmael, Slay us not, for 
we have treasures in the field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of honey.*' 
That the word translated sealings might naturally be understood of closings cement- 
ing, which is allied to sealing in the East, appears in part from the following extract 
from Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 261 : 

“They sign their letters with a sort of cypher, to prevent the possibility of counter- 
feiting their signature : at least, the great and the learned do so. Their letters folded, 
are an inch in breadth, and the leaves are pasted together at one end. They cannot 
seal them, for wax is so soft in hot countries, that it cannot retain an impression.’* 

That clay is still used for the purpose of sealing, see Norden, p. 72: “ The doors 
are shut only with wooden locks ; but the inspectors of this granary, after having shut 
a door, put on it their seal, on a handful of clay, which they make use of as wax.” 
Was this the kind of seal used to close the Lord’s sepulchre? Matt, xxvii.60: “Securing 
the sepulchre, by sealing the stone, and setting a watch.” See, also, Dan. ix. 24 ; xii. 
4, 9; Jobxiv. 17. 


No. LXXXI. HIDDEN TREASURES. 

PARTLY in confirmation of ideas suggested in the former Number, and partly as 
being itself a fit and curious article of information, tliis number will state somewhat of 
the customs of the Orientals, in respect to their keeping Treasures concealed ; from the 
following evidence : 

“ The Tartars receive annually considerable sums, in ducats of gold^ Dutch or Ve- 
netian ; but the use they make of them annihilates every idea of wealth: avarice seizes 
and engluts these Treasures, while the plains in which they are buried afford not the least 
indication or guide to future research. The numerous Noguais who have died, without 
telling their secret, have already occasioned the loss of vast sums; hence it may be pre- 
sumed, these people are persuaded, that, were they forced to abandon their country, they 
might leave their mon^ witJwut losing their property.^' Baron du Tott, vol. i. p. 68, 
part III. [As Jeremiah might have left his earthen pot.] 

In fact, a number of men make a kind of business of going about, pretending to 
discover hidden Treasures; and Norden says,p. 58, “ 1 shall add one rule, which you 
ought to follow, even at Alexandria, and which must be exactly observed throughout 
all Egypt : it is — never to dig at the foot of any piece of antiquity. The consequences 
would be too dangerous. A consul of France attempted to &g near the obelisk 6f 
Cleopatra, at Alexandria, in order to have the just dimensions of it. He had taken 
care to ask a permission for doing it; — notwithstanding that, in proportion as he caused 
it to be dug in the day, they filled up at night the hole he had got made. This obstinate 
opposition arises from hence, that the people, as well great as small, are persuaded 
that all the antique monuments contain some hidden Treasures. If you rake into any 

? lace, secretly, they consider you as robbers: they maintain, that you have seized the 
Measure which they suppose to be in that place, and in order to have the better hold 
on those who have raked the ground, they make this pretended treasure amount to an 
excessive price. They have joined to this another notion, that all these Treasures are 
enchanted ; and in proportion as they are approached, that they sink deeper and deeper 

T 2 
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in tke ground. Two of those who had made themselves famous by this enterprize^ 
of digging the ground to seek for Treasures, fell into the hands of their superiors, who 
did not spare them ; and would never believe that those men had discovered nothing. 
They accused them of having found Treasures, and of denying it, in order that nobody 
might go shares with them ; they imposed on them every day new oppressions, under 
frivolous pretences ; and, in fine, made them pay the profits of a research, from which 
they had never drawn any advantage.'’ P. 109, ‘‘ The barbarians said afterwards to 
one of our fathers, that they had refused me passage, because there was abundance of 
Treasure buried in a neighbouring island'" 

We may now, perhaps, discover a spirit in those expressions of Scripture, which refer 
to Hidden Treasures, that has heretofore escaped us. For example ; Prov. ii. 4, “ If thou 
seek (Understanding) as silver,” i.e. deep in the mine, ‘‘ and searchestfor her as for hid 
Treasures.” — So, Job iii. 21, Which long for death, but it cometh not, and dig for it 
more than for Hid Treasures, which rejoice exceedingly, and are glad [as those are, \\ ho 
have succeeded in finding Treasures] when they can find the grave.” Isaiah xlv. 3, 
“1 will give thee the treasures of darkness, hidden Riches of secret places." &c. 6cc. 


No. LXXXIL DIFFERENT FORMS OF MARRIAGE. 

THE article Marriage, its forms, and the ideas connected with it, are so dith'ient in 
different places, that it is extremely (iifli cult to make adequate allowances on the subject; 
as a partial illustration of them, it may be proper to state, on the autliority of the 
Gentoo Code, that, in India, there are eight forms of contracting Matrimony. Some 
of them have little or no reference to customs alluded to in Scripture; but, others 
may afford us information. 

We find among them, the customary dowry given by the proposed husband to the 
bride s father, as in tlie case of Shechem, Gen. xxxiv. 12 ; “ Let me find grace in your 
eyes ; and what ye shall say to me, 1 will give: ask me never so much dowry and gift, 
and I will give it.” And of David, 1 Sam. xviii. 24: “The king (Saul) desireth not 
any dowry,” — i, e, rich gifts, but — “ to be avenged on the king’s enemies.” To this 
may be referred the third and sixth forms. 

not the fourth form contribute at least to throw a new light on the story of Judah 
and Tamar? Gen. xxxviii. Did Tamar contract a kind of Marriage, by receiving “ the 
pledges of — thy signet, and thy bracelets, and the staff that is in thine hand,” as, at 
least, equally efficacious, and certainly more permanent and confidential tokens, than 
“necklaces, or strings of flowers?” Did Tamar thus marry herself io Judah, though 
unwittingly in him? — From the expression, ver. 2(5, “ He knew her again no more,’ it 
should seem as if he might lawfully have known her again, had he pleased. Although 
Tamar had been contracted to Er and to Onan, whether those Marriages had been 
consummated, may bear a question. 

When the forms of Marriage are so simple as those of the fifth class, we need not Be 
surprized at the ready giving of daughters in marriage; as ocems frequently in Scripture. 
Quety, Is something like it alluded to, Malachi ii. 11 ? 

The seventh form illustrates Deut. xxi. 11, of marrying a captive taken inwar. 

The eighth form seems to resemble the provision made, Exod. xxii. 16. 

From these diflerent kinds, and as it were, ranks of Marriage, it appears that many 
ideas were attached to the connection anciently, and in the East, wmch differ greatly 
from those attending our uniform rites of contract ; but which are necessary to be well 
understood, before we determine on certain passages of Scripture history. 
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‘‘ The third form, Arsb^ is so called when the parents of a girl receive one bull and 
cow from the bridegroom, on his marrying their daughter. 

“ The fourth form, Kandehmb, is so called, when a man and woman, by mutual con- 
sent, interchange their necklaces, or strings of flowers, and both make agreement, in 
some secret place; as, for instance, the woman says, “ J am become yotir tvifCy' and the 
man says, “ J acknowledge it'' 

“ The fifth form, Perdjaputy so called, when the parents of a girl, upon her marriage 
say to the bridegroom, “ Whatever act of religion you perform, perform it with our 
daughter;” and the bridegroom assents to this speech. 

“ The sixth form, Ashore^ so called, when a man gives money to a father and mo- 
ther, on his marrying their daughter, and also gives something to the daughter herself. 

“The seventh form, Rakhus, so called, when a man marries the daughter of another, 
whom he has conquered in war. 

“ The eighth form, Peishachy so called, when, before Marriage, a man coming in the 
dress and disguise of a woman, debauches a girl, and afterwards the mother and 
father of the girl marry her to the same man.” 

No. LXXXIIL ON THE TITLE OF 
PHARAOH, APPLIED TO THE ANCIENT KINGS OF EGYPT. • 

BY THE LATE ROBERT WILLAN, M. D. 

IT has generally been supposed, that the term “Pharaoh,” is not employed by any 
Greek authors, prior to the establishment of Christianity ; but only occurs in Scripture, 
and in the works of the Jewish historian, Josephus. 1 think, however, on considering 
some passages in the Euterpe of Herodotus, that this ancient writer intended to express 
in Grecian characters, tlie same word, which is originally Egyptian; and tliat he has 
also very satisfactorily explained its meaning. Josephus, in his Jewish Antiquities, 
b. viii. ch. vi. says, “ The title of Pharaoh was applied to the kings of Egypt, from 
Menes to the time of Solomon, but not afterwards; and that the word signified a king, 
in the Egyptian language.” 

According to the information received by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus \lih, ii. 
cap, 3.] from the Hierophants of E^ypt, that country had been governed during a 
period of 18,000 years, first by its pnncipal divinities, and afterwards by a dynasty of 
heroes, or demi-gods, the offspring of the former; lastly, by a series of mortal princes, 
who reigned during another period of more than 14,000 years, commencing with Menes, 
and terminating with Psammenitus, when Egypt became a province of the Persian 
enmire. 

Herodotus says, from Menes, the first mortal king, to Sethos, priest of Vulcan, 
(contemporary with the Assyrian monarch, Sennacherib, and with Hezekiah, prince of 
Judah) the Egyptian priests told him, “ a period of 11,340 years, or 341 generations 
had elapsed, in which there had been as many high-priests, and the same number of 
kings ; and, during that time, no divinity had appeared under a human form.” 

The mortal princes who are said to have succeeded the gods, were denominated 
by the Egyptians, Pharaoksy or Pliaraons; or, as Herodotus writes it, Pirdms 
[Heb, nns) peBoen]. He saw colossal statues of them, and their contemporary high- 
priests, in a spacious temple, at Thebes, where the priests informed him, “ that each 
of those colossal figures was a Pirdmisy descended from a Pir&mis; and farther asserted, 
that this had uniformly occurred to the number of 341, in which series there was 
neither a god nor a hero.” He farther remarks, that Pirdmis, in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, is expressive of dignity and excellence (KaXoKayadia): it seems, therefore, analo- 
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gous to fixe title of Auguitui^ coBferred by the Romw semde on Octavios Caesar, and 
retained by his successors in the empire. 

Mr. Bryant, in his “ Analysis of Ancient Mythology,” bus made a distinction 
between Pharadn^ as the word is written by Josephus, and the Pirdm of Herodotus. 
The former term, he thinks, is compounded of Phi and ourah, implying the voice 
of Orus;” because ** it was no unusual thing, among the ancients, to call the words of 
their prince, the voice of God.” 

The observations of Herodotus and Josephus, so far, however, coincide, as to 
make it evident they meant the same title, or denomination, although they may have 
both, perhaps, somewhat altered the original word, by expressing it in the oharacters 
of their respective languages. The Greek writers, in general, disfigure the names of 
foreign places and persons, by adding the usual terminations of their own nouns, by 
transposing consonants, and by inserting vowels, in order to soften words of a harsh 
sound; thus, the name of the Persian king, Khosrou, is by them expressed KoHros; 
Ardshir is Artdxerxes; Baal is Belus; AdMr-Dag is Atergatis; Zeratusht is Zoroaster; 
Phraty or Aphraty is Euphrates; Ashur is Assyria; Ashdod is Azotus; and Japha is 
expressed Jopph An instance of a change similar to that of Pharoah and Pirdm y 
occurs in the name of the Egyptian king, Hophray who is called by Herodotus and 
Djpdorus, Apries. {Vide Apries, in Dict.] 

in a treatise “ On Providence,” written by Synesius, the celebrated bishop of Cyrene, 
there is a passage which coincides with, and illustrates the observations of Herodotus. 
He says, ‘‘the father of Osiris and Typhon was, at the same time, a king, a priest, and 
a philosopher. The Egyptian histories, also, rank him among tlie gods ; for the Egyp- 
tians are disposed to believe, that many divinities reigned in succession, before their 
country was governed by men, and before their kings were reckoned in a genealogical 
scries by PeirSmy after PeirdmJ' 

I shall conclude these remarks, by noticing the absurd derivations hitherto given, of 
the word pyramid. It has been derived ft*om \irvp] pur, fire ; a triangle, or a pyramid, 
being considered as a symbol of fire; by others, from Trvpo^[pyros^ wheat, on a suppo- 
sition that the pyramids were intended for repositories of grain. The impropriety of 
deducing an Egyptian word from Greek radicals, is too evident to be insisted on: 
but the true import of the word wramirf, may, I think, be collected from the preceding 
remarks: — it should undoubtedly be written in Greek, piromid; or, in Hebrew cha- 
racters, to imply that those immense structures were the )vorks of the ancient 
Egyptian kings, entitled, “ Pirdms, or Pharadns.” 

ADDITIONS BY THE EDITOR. 

The Editor wo.uld desire the attention of the reader particularly to the extract from 
Synesius, who lived in the fifth century, and was a man of profound learning, with which 
the Doctor has favoured us, at deserving notice, by its describing the father of Osiris as 
at once “ a king, a priest, and a philosopher,” — ^rather teacher, or prophet: these three 
offices beinganciently united in the same person, though kept separate under the Jewish 
dii^ensation. 

It seems to be admitted, that Pharaoh is a title signifying dignity, honour, exaltation, 
— is it not analogous to the title of highness, among ourselves? — If so, the word 
pyramid may signify the high building [this coincides with the idea of the author of the 
Artists Repository, vol. v. p. 146: “I conceive that the expression in Herodotus, 

‘ pyromis after pyromisy ’ means a greai man after a great man ; and pyramis a great 
work, or building ’]- Assuming that highness may be the radical import of thwi Egyptian 
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title, 1 think we may discoTer the true sense of the expression^ Exod. ix. 16: *‘For this 
cause have I raised thee vp ;* — i. e. that it is a turn of words, perfectly aipreeable to 
Eastern modes of speech — q, I have raised yowr highness toyonr height in spite 

of your height, in wmr very face — I might display my power'* Most readers know the 
controversies in which these words have been forced to bear a part, and the various 
senses which have been imposed on them. The name of the India king, PoEUS, who 
so gallantly resisted Alexander the Great, would be Pharaoh^ or Paroehy in Hebrew 
letters, which is a comparatively late application of the title, and shows thi^t it was 
not relinquished so suddenly as Josephus seems to indicate. 

The reader will also notice the customa^, and, perhaps, inevitable variations made 
by the Greeks, in writing, and, no doubt, in pronouncing. Oriental names : because it 
may tend to moderate our offence at those variations of certain names of the Old Testa- 
ment, which occur in the New Testament: this is especially noticeable in the genealo- 
gies of Matthew and Luke ; in perusing which, the English reader sometimes finds it 
difficult to recollect the person meant by his Old Testament name ; and it is unhappy 
in the instance, Heb. iv. 8 : For, if Jesus had given them rest,” where Joshua is the 
person meant, though certainly not the person first suggested to common readers by the 
name Jesus. Similar remarks are furnished by many names, in their places in the 
Dictionary. Our own language is not firee from equal blame, for we pronounce the 
Khosrou of the Persians, and the Koiiros of the Greeks, still worse than they did, 
Cyrus (Syrus)y to the utter destruction of the etymology of the w ord, as well as of its 
sound: we also use the j or g instead of y, as Jezreel (Gezreel) instead of Yezreel: 
Gerusalenty instead of YerusaJ^: Caesar (Seesar) instead of Keisar: Cesarea^ (Seesarea) 
instead of Kaisarea — and many others, not less unlike their native articulation. 

No. LXXXIV. SERVITUDE FOR MAINTENANCE, &c. 

A REMARKABLE transaction is recorded of Joseph, Gen. xlvii. from, which we 
learn, that during a famine in Egypt, the natives offered their money, their cattle, their 
lauds, and, at length, themselves, in payment for the food which that prime minister 
allowed them : as the thought seems to arise from the people themselves,^ probably it 
was not the first instance of the kind. The subjoined extract from the Gentoo La ws» 
page 140, will support the idea, and inform us, farther, on what terms the slave might re- 
gain that liberty wmich hehad been induced to pledge, in the hour of distress. Herein, this 
institute differs from the conduct of Joseph, who laid a-perpetual land tax of four shillings 
in the pound on the Egyptians, but suffered them to retain the use of their property.. 
Query, Was this the only tax they paid to Pharaoh, in support of his government ? If 
it was, it is much more easily vindicated than Dr. Hunter, in his ** Biographical 
Sermons,” aqipears to have thought; it being evident that the nation could not repay 
what they had received, in kind; or, indeed, in any mode, except by their productive 
labour, which operated as an annuity in favour of Pharaoh. 

Whoever, having received his victuals from a person during the time of a famine, hath 
become his slave, upon riving to his provider whatever he received from him during the 
time of the famine, and riso two head of cattle, may become fi^ from his Servitude, 
according to the ordination of PdcheshpuJltee Misr. — Approved. Chendtisar, upon thia 
head speaks thus : ‘ that he who has received victuals during a famine, and bath, those 
means, become a slave, on giving two head of cattle to his provider, may become free.’ 

“ Whoever, having been given up or a vledge for money tent, performs Service to tiie 
creditor, recovers his libarty whenever the mbtor discharges the debt ; if the debtor 
neglects to pay the creditor his money, and takes no thought of the person whonL be 
left as a pledge, that person becomes the purchased slave of the creditor. 
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Whoever, being unable to pay his creditor a debt, hath borrowed a sum of money 
fi’om another person, and paid his former creditor therewith, avid luith thus become a 
slave to the second creditor; or, who, to silence the importunities of his creditors 
demands, batb yielded himself a slave to that creditor, such kind of slaves shall not bc- 
released from Servitude, vntil payment of the debts'" 

Slaves, according to these institutions, are of several kinds: 

1. Those bom of female slaves [Gen. xiv. 14.; xvii. 27.] 

2. Those bought for a price [Gen. xvii. 27.] 

3. Those found by chance, \yide 1 Sam. xxx. 11.] 

4. Slaves by descent \e. gr. the Gibeonites, &c.] 

3. Whoever hath been fed, and hath had his life preserved by another, during a 
famine. 

6. A pledge for money. 

8 A captive in battle. 

10. 12. Voluntary slaves. 

May these principles suggest some sort of plea, or reason, why Pharaoh retained the 
Israelites in bondage? e. e. that their fathers had originally been supported in Egypt, 
and their lives preserved in a time of famine, by Egyptian benevolence? It is true, the 
Pharaohs of the former dynasty, might have considered the sustaining of Israel as a 
small return for advantages .derived by Egypt from the wisdom of Joseph : but this 
Pharaoh ^ knew not Joseph;” he either was wilfully ignorant of past events, or disre- 
garded, disacknoivledged Joseph, [or was of a new race, from a distant country] and 
treated as a faVde the services that “ Saviour of the Egyptian world” had formerly 
rendered the kingdom. That the Israelites were considered in the light of bondmen, 
is openly acknowledged, “ Thou shalt say to thy son, We were Pharaoh’s bondmen, in 
Egypt:” “Thou shalt remember thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and 
Jehovah, thy God, redeemed thee.” Deut. vi. 21. — xv. 15. 

That bondmen were taken for debt, appears from the fears of Jacob's sons, Gen. xliii. 
18: “ Because of the money that was in our sacks — he may take us for bondmen.” So, 
chap. xliv. 33, Judah offers himself to be a bondman, instead of Benjamin: and that this 
custom continued long after, we learn from 2 Kings iv. 1, where the prophet’s widow 
complains, “ the creditor may take my children for bond-slaves, we being unable to 
pay him and from Matth. xviii. 25 — ‘‘ But, whereas, he had not property to pay with, 
his lord commanded him to be sold, his wife, and his children, — and all that he had.” 

It is very far from my purpose, to say anything in favour of the slave-trade, as prac- 
tised in our own times; but it is evident that the state of slavery, simply considered 
as a kind of Servitude, was not prohibited anciently, either by God or man. — ^We 
confess, however, with grief, that, the mildness with which slaves are treated (by 
infidels!) in the East, is a lesson well worth learning (by Christians!) in the West. 

No. LXXXV. CATTLE FOR WAGES. 

THE bai^ain concluded between Jacob and Laban, Gen. xxx. 32, appears suffi- 
ciently singular to us; and not a little sarcasm has been wittily wasted on the patri- 
arch, for the cunning and depth of plan which he manifested in this agreement ; most, 
however, if not all, of which levity, has either been misap|:|lied on the subject, or 
recoils on the ignorance of those who have thought proper to indulge it. 

Jacob, it is possible (not certain) might make some alterations hi the usual terms of 
such agreements ; but they were, no douDt, understood to be equally advantageous to one 

party, 
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party, as to the other; and we find Jacob complaining of Laban: “ He has changed 
my Wages ten times,” verse 7. It should appear, that there were general rules esta- 
blished by custom, at least, if not by positive law, on this subject; but that private 
individuals might vary from them by specific agreement, as they thought most advan- 
tageous. I'he following extracts may enable the reader to jiulge for himself. 

“ If a person, without receiving W ages, or subsistence, or clothes, attends ten milch 
cows, he shall select, for his own use, the milk of that cow which overproduces most; 
if he attends more cows, be shall take milk, after the same rale, in lieu of Wages.” 

If a person attends hundred cows for the space of one year, without any ap- 
pointment of Wages, he shall take to himself one heifer of three years old ; and, also, 
of all those cows that produce milk, whatever the quantity may be, after every eight 
days, he shall take to himself the milk, the entire product of one day.” 

[That this custom long continued appears from the Apostle's appeal to it, 1 Cor. 
ix. 7. “ who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock?’’] 

“ If he attends two hundred cowsy the milk of one day, &c. — also a cow and her calf. 
“ Cattle shall be delivered over to the cowherd in the moniing : the cowherd shall 
tend them the whole day with grass and water, and in the evening shall re-deliver them 
to the master, in the same manner as they were entrusted to him : if by the ^'ault of the 
cowherd^ any of the cattle he lost^ or stolen^ that cowherd shall make it good! 

“ If cattle suffer — by thieves, tigers, pits, rocks, &c. if the cowherd cry out — no 
fault lies on him — the loss shall fall on the owner. 

“ When employed night and day — if any by his fault be hurt^ he shall make it good, 

“ When a cowherd hath led cattle to a distant place to feed, if any die of some dis- 
temper^ notwithstanding the cowherd applied the proper remedy, the cowherd shall cariy 
the head^ the tail^ the fore foot, or some sueh convincing proof taken from that animal s 
body, to the owner of the cattle; having done this, he shall be no farther answerable: if 
he neglects to act thus, he shall makegood the loss.” Gentoo Laws, p. 150, 151. 

By this time we are prepared to notice a much more dignified conduct in Jacob, 
than perhaps, we have been aware of. The rams of thy flock have 1 not eaten: that 
which was tom of beasts, though the laws and usages in such cases would have autho- 
rized me, yet / brought not unto thee the maimed limb, for a convincing proof of such 
an accident: 1 bore the loss of the creature, in silence: of my hand didst tlwu also reauire, 
the equivalent for that which was stolen by day, or even that stolen by night, when I 
could not possibly prevent the theft! In short, to avoid words, I have borne much more 
loss, than in strictness, and according to custom, I need to have done.*’ Gen. xxxi. 38. 

May this representation give additional spirit to the valour of David ? Thy servant 
kept his fathers slteep, and there came a lion and a hear, and took a lamb out of the flock; 
and as I could not endure to be liable to any imputation of negligence or of cowardice, 
though the loss was not by my fault, and the laws would have cleared me, yet 1 ran 
aftei* tite wild beast, and risked my life, to recover my father’s property.” 1 Sam. xvii. 34. 

“ Thus saith the Lord, As the shepherd recovereth out of the mouth of the lion, two legs, 
or a piece of an ear^ — in order that he may carry to his owner “ convincing proof from 
the animal’s body,” of the accident that has happened to it, that he himself had neither 
sold nor slain the creature, to his owner s injury : — is not this the allusion, Amos iii. 12. ? 
[For the length of the ear ride Fragments, No. cxlviii.] 

Is not the behaviour of Jacob’s sons founded on the same principle? Gen. xxxvii. 31, 
** They took Joseplis coat, and dipped it in the blood of a kid, and sent (not brought) 
it to their father —saying, “ This nave we found : discern now, whether it be thy son’s 
coat, or no. And Jacob knew it, and said. It is my son’s coat, Joseph is, doubtless, rent 
in pieces” by a wild beast. — Did not his brethren thus endeavour to said ** convincing 
Part IV. Edit. 4. U 
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proof ”of Joseph’s hopeless fate ; as they would have brought ‘Hhe head, the tail, or the 
fore-foot of an ammal’’ — in the true characteristic style of shepherds ? 

No. LXXXVL EXCELLENCIES OF WIVES. 

THE Ladies must by no means suppose themselves forgotten in my outlandish 
library; to convince them of the contrary, this Number will introduce a compnnionized 
picture of what the Bible on one part, and the Indian legislator on the other part 
have commended in the conduct of their domestic duties. 

Gentoo Laws. Bible Phecbpts. 


A Woman who always acts according to her hus- 
band’s pleasure, 

And speaks no ill of any person, 

And who can herself do all such things as are proper 
for a woman, 

And who is of good principles, 

And who produces a son, 

Aud who rises from sleep before her husband ; 

Such a woman is found only by much, aud many 
religious works, 

And by a peculiarly happy destiny. 

Such a woiiiaii, if any man forsake of his own accord, 
the magistrate shall inflict upou that man the 
punishment of a thief. 

p. 260, 251. 


A Woman who is of a good disposition. 

And who puts on her jewels and clothes with de- 
corum, 

And is of good principles ; 

Whenever the husband is cheerful, the wife also is 
cheerful ; 

And if the husband be sorrowful, the wife also is 
sorrowful; 

And whenever the husband undertakes a journey, the 
wife puts on a careless dress, and Jays aside 
her jewels, and other oruauients ; 

And abuses no person ; 

And will not expend a single ddm without her bus- 
band’s consent; 

And has a son ; 

And takes proper care of the household goods; 

And at the time of worship, performs her worship to 
the deity, in a proper manner; 

And goes not out of the house; 

And is not unchaste; 

And makes no quarrels, or disturbances ! 

And has no greedy passions ; 

And is always employed in some good work; 

And pays a proper respect to all persons ,* 

Such is a good Woman ! 

p. 261, 262. 

A dkm IS the fortieth part of a rupee : a rupee ie 
half-ihcrown tterling* 


After this manner, in the old time, the holy Women 
who trusted iti God, adorned themselves; being in 
subjection to their ow n husbands. 1 Peter iii. 5. 

The young Women (o be sober, to love tbeii hus- 
bands, to love their children, discreet, chaste, keepers 
at home, good, obedient to their own husbands. 
Titm 1). 4. 

Whoso fiiideth a [good] wife, flndctli a good 
thing, and favour of the Loid. Puw, xviii. 22. 

House and riches may be inherited from fathers; 
but a prudent Wife is fiom the Lord. Prov. xix. 14. 

The Lord hath been witness between thee, and 
the Wife of thy yoiirti, against whom thou hast dealt 
treacherously; yet is she thy companion, and the 
wife of thy covenant — thereft)re, take heed to your 
spirit, for the Lord saith, that he hateth putting 
away. Mal.iu 14, 15, 16. 


Who can find a virtuous Woman ? 

Her price is far above rubies; 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her: 

She will do him good and not evil all her life: 

She seeketh wool and flax. 

And worketh willingly with her hands: 

She is like merchants' ships, she bnugeth food from 
afar; 

She riseth also while it is yet night. 

And giveth meat to her household. 

And a portion to her maidens; 

She coosidereth afield, and buyeth it; 

With the fruit of her hamls she piauteth a vineyard; 
She girdetb her loins with streugtli, and strengtheueth 
her arms; 

She stretcheth out her hands to the poor. 

She reaeheth forth her hands to the needy; 

She maketb herself coverings of tapestry. 

Her clothing is silk and purple ; 

Sheopeneth her mouth with wisdom. 

In her tongue is the law of kindness ; 

Her children rise up, and call her blessed. 

Her husband also, and be praiseth her. 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 

But a woman that feureth the Lord, 

Sim shall be praised^ . 

Give her of the fruit of her hands. 

Let her own works praise hex in the gates f 

Prov, xxai. 10, dreu 
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The reader will observe a number of coincidences in the excellent character descnbed 
by these writers, which it is not possible to place in their respective columns over 
against each other, without too much disturbing the order of the passages: 1 must beg, 
therefore, a second reading, at least, for these extracts — and without enlarging on what 
must naturally occur to every mind, the judicious sentiments of the Indian legislator 
shall close this article; — “ In every family where there is a good understanding between 
the husband and Wife, where the Wife is not unchaste, and the husband commits no 
bad practices, it is an excellent example T' 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

It is worth observing, that throughout the Code of Gentoo Laws, their antiquity 
is apparent: and, that in fact, they are applicable, for purposes of illustration, rather to 
the most events of the Bible^ than to later. — In this view, the antiquity of these 

laws becomes a voucher for the antiquity of the customs they illustrate; and this 
argument is strengthened by reflecting on their generality^ i, e. the extent of country 
over which they prevailed — for it is really very remarkable, that the customs, and 
manners, and laws of India, should obtain obedience in the west of Asia, in Canaan, 
or in Egypt. There must have been some original seat, from which countries so 
distant, respectively drew their institutions. I think the Bible justifles the idea; and 
that [ride Article Cerjiiviomes, in the Dict.] before the prevalence and spread of 
idolatry, many, perhaps most of the same principles, religious and civil, prevailed 
among all the branches of mankind. We may, therefore, conceive of Abraham, as 
directed to maintain the ancient worship in its purity; of Moses as reviving, invigo- 
rating, and purifying ancient institutions; and of our Lord himself as fulhlling, 
illustrating, and hououring ancient principles, rather than introducing a new religion, 
or NEW systematic ideas, on that important subject. 

Hence arisen another inference: we ought not so to confine the Divine favours to a 
peculiar people, as to suppose that none were bestOM^ed on others : may we not rather 
conclude, that other, and even distant nations, also, were favoured with effectual 
“witnesses,” beside that of “ filling their hearts with food and gladness,” Acts xiv. 
17; and that other nations also produced venerable instances of those who “ worked 
righteousness,” and who, perhaps, “ though last, may be first,” and “ from tlie east and 
the west, shall sit down in the kingdom of God?” We know, that in the persons of 
Melchizedek, of Job, and of several recorded in the Gospels, this principle is undeniable. 

No. LXXXVII. EVILS OF POLYGAMY. 

THE subject of Polygamy, connects, by contrasty with that honourable picture of 
domestic life, which we have just inspected: and to this subject, among others, the 
remark applies, that our Lord was a restorer of original usages; for he assures us, 
that “ in the beginning it was not so.” — ^The instances of Polygamy which .Scripture 
records, by no means present inducements to the practice; witness Sarah and Hagar; 
Leah and Rachel ; Hannah and Peninnah: the law of Moses supposes Polygamy, rather 
than authorizes it; and so do the Gentoo Laws; which, though they generally mention 
one wife, yet, in some passages, imply several. If in ancient ages, family feuds imbit* 
tered Polygamy, we shall find, on enquiry, that in modern times, this irregular prac- 
tice adds no increase to domestic happiness. 

“ What we are able to leani of the domestic life of the husbands, who have severab 
wives, is neither calculated to make their lot envied, nor to give a high idea of this 

U 2 
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part of Mahomet’s le^slation — their house is a perpetual $cene of tumult mid contention. 
Nothing is to be heard but quarrels between the diltSereut wives, and couiptainU made 
to the husband. The four legal married woman complain, that their slaves are preferred 
to them, and the slaves, that they are abandoned to the jealousy of their mistresses. If 
one wife obtains a trinket as a token of favour, or permission to go to tlie bath, ail the 
others require the same, and league together in the common cause. 1 o restore peace, 
the Polygamist is obliged to assume the tone of a despot, and from that moment he 
meets with nothing but the sentiments of slaves; — the appearance of fondness, but real 
hatred. In vain does each of these women protest she loves him more than the rest; in 
vain do they fly, on his entering the apartment, to present him his pipe, and his slippers, 
to prepare his dinner; to serve him his coffee; in vain, whilst he is eheminately stretch- 
ed out upon his carpet, do they chase away the flies which incommode him; all these 
attentions and caresses, have no other object than to procure an addition to their 
trinkets and moveables, that if he should repudiate them, they may be able to tempt 
another husband, or find a resource in what becomes their only property.” Volney’s 
Travels, vol. ii. page 480. 

If domestic enjoyment be thus little promoted by Polygamy, nothing better is the 
effect of this practice on the individual who follows it. 

“ In fact, from the practice of Polygamy, permitted by the Koran, the Turks in 
general are enervated very early, and nothing is more common than to hear men of 
thirty complaining of impotence : this iS the malady for which they chiefly consult the 
Europeans, desiring them to give them madjaun^ provocatives. This infirmity is the 
more mortifying to them, as sterility is a reproach among the Orientals; they still 
retain for fecundity all the esteem of ancient times.” Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 485 . 

If this Work should fall into the hands of any (as I have reason to suppose it may) 
whose want of information has led them to think favourably of ancient abuses, let them 
view the two pictures of this and the former Number attentively, and determine their 
opinion and judgment, after due consideration of both. 

No.LXXXVIII. PROPHECY FULFILLED CONCERNING ISHMAEL. 

“ I CONSIDER the Prophecy concerning Ishmael, and his descendants, the Arabs, 
as one of the most extraordinary that we meet with in the Old Testament. It was also 
one of the earliest made, and proceeded on grounds of private reparation. liagar 
had not sinned, though she had fled from Sarah, with Ishmael, her son, into the wil- 
derness. In that desert, there were then no inhabitants; and though Ishmael’s suc- 
cession was incompatible with God’s promise to Abraham, and his son Isaac, yet, 
neither Hagar nor he having sinned, justice required a reparation for the heritage he 
had lost. God gave him that very wilderness, which before was the propeity of no man, 
in which Ishmael was to erect a kingdom, under the most improbable circumstances 
possible to be imagined. ‘ His hand was to be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. By his sword he was to live, and to pitch bis tent in the face of 
his brethren,’ Gen. xv. 18. 

“ Never has Prophecy been so completely fulfilled. It [the power of the Arab de- 
scendants of Ishmael] subsisted from the earliest ages; it was verified before tLt‘ (inie 
of Moses; in the time of David and Solomon; it subsisted in the time of Alexander^ 
and in that of Augustus Caesar; it subsisted in the time of Justinian, — all very distant,, 
unconnected periods; and I appeal to the evidence of mankind, without apparent 
or necessily, but what it has derived from God’s promise only, if it i^ ^ot in 
AlU vigour at this very day.^ This Prophecy alone, in the truth of wfakh all sons of* 
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agree, is, therefore of itself, a sufficient proof, without other, of the Divine 
authority of the Scripture/' Such are the remarks and reasonings of Mr. Bruce, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 280. Mr. B. certainly forgot, that Ishniael and his descendants were 
not the first Arabs; hut became part of the general body; and that their tribes are 
known in their own country, under the distinction of ** mingled Arabians/’ 


No.LXXXIX. PROPHECY FULFILLED CONCERNING EGYPT. 

THE name of M. Volnby, is certainly no recommendation to those who know, that 
his principles are utterly hostile to Revelation: when,^ therefore, this writer's testimony 
is in favour of Revelation, we may certainly accept it, not only without hesitation, but 
even as exacted from him by the force of truth. With pleasure, therefore, I transcribe 
a passage, which deinoustrates the fulfilment of an ancient Prophecy: not that M. V. 
had such an idea in his mind, when he wrote it; but, by comparing the passage, the 
inference is undeniable. Ezek. xxix. 14, “I will bring again the Captivity of Egypt, .... 
and they shall be there a base kingdom: it shall be the basest of kingdoms; neither 
shall it exalt itself any more above tlie nations ; for I will diminish them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations." To the same purport are other Predictions of Holy 
Writ; and this witness of M. Volney, may unite with that of Mr. Bruce, respecting 
Ishmael, as evidence that Providence determines to fulfil those appointments ivliich it 
has occasionally opened Vo the sons of men by prediction; and that, however ancient, 
they are neither enfeebled nor forgotten, tlirougn their antiquity. 

Such is the case with Egypt; deprived three and twenty centuries ago of her natural 
proprietors, she has seen her fertile fields successively a prey to the Persians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, the Georgians, and, at length, to 
the race of Tartars, distinguished by the name of Ottoman Turks. Among so many 
natiois, several of them have left vestiges of their transient possession; but, as they 
have been blended in succession, they have'' been so confounded, as to render it very 
difficult to iliscriminate their respective characters. We may, however, still distinguish 
the inhabitants of Egypt into Jour principal races, of different origin." Volney’s 
Ti*avels, vol. i. page 74. 

These four, M. V. considers as (|) Arabs, the classes of husbandmen and artisans; 
(2) the Copts, the writers, and government collectors; (3) the Turks, who are masters 
of the country; (4Hhe Mamalukes, who possess the authority over it, and who are a 
race of slaves, bought in distant countries.” Surely the country ha-lorded by slaves^ 
may be justly considered as the basest of kingdomsT 

No.XC. PROPHECY FULFILLED CONCERNING TYRE. 

“ PASSING by Tyre, from curiosity only, I came to be a moumfal witness of the 
truth of that Prophecy, that Tyre, the queen of nations, should be a rock for fishers to 
dry their nets on, ^ek. xxvi. 6. Two wretched fishermen, with miserable nets, having 
just given over their occupation wiih very little success, I engaged them, at the expence 
of their nets, to drag in those places where they said shell-fish might be caught, in no^s 
to have brought out one of the famous purple-fish. I did not succeed; but in this, 1 was, 
I believe as lucky as the old fishers had ever been. The purple-fish at Tyre, seems 
to have been only a concealment of their knowledge of cochmeal; as, had they depended 
on the fish for their dye, if the whole dty of Tyre applied to nothing else but fishing, 
they would not have coloured twenty yards of cloth in a year. Much fati^ed, but 
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satisfied beyond liieasure with what I had seen, I arrifed in perfect health, and in the 
gayest humour possible, at the hospitable mansion of M. Clerambaut, at Sidon.’* 
Bruce's Travels, p. 59, Introduction. 


No. XCI. NATIONAL DEGRADATION AND SERVITUDE. 

FEW Englishmen have read the history of the policy of the Philistines, 1 Sam. xiii. 
19, without thinking it a most extraordinary, and, perhaps, unparalleled case: — “ Now 
there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel (for the Philistines said, 
Lest the Hebrews make for themselves swords or spears) — but all the Israelites went 
down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and his axe, 
and his mattock: yet they had a file" — as a kind of privilege, for the purpose of sharp- 
ening sundry minor utensils of husbandry. This degraded state seems, 1 say, to be 
altogether singular; and this was early in the reign of Saul, king of Israel: but the 
following extract is a close resemblance, in many particulars. It is transcribed from 
Morgan's History of Algiers, p. 190, and shows that the policy of the Philistines was 
not so exclusively their own, but what it might have been practised by other nations, 
in that period of time, as it has been by conquerors in later days. 

“ Mu lei Ismael went farther towards a total reduction of these parts of Africa, than 
his predecessors had done. — Indeed, the vigorous Mulei liasunU his brother and pre- 
decessor, laid the foundation of that absoluteness: but was cut ofi iii the height ol his 
vigour; his horse running away with him, m so violent a manner, that he dashed out 
his brains against a tree. But this sken/ . . . brought multitudes of sturdy Arabs and 
Africans, who used to be courted by the kings oi Morocco, Fez, &c. to sucli a pass, that 
it was as much as ail their lives were worth, to have any weapon in a wuoie dowar (move- 
able village, or small community) more than one knife, and that without a point, 
wherewith to cut the throat of any sheep, or other creature, when in danger of dying, 
lest it should jij\ as they call it; i. e, die with the blood in it, and become unlawful for 
food: insomuch, that very frequently, on such a case of exigency, tiiey ha\e been known 
to bawl out, amain. Where is the knije? For the Lord s sahe, make haste with it! Wiio 
has ^ot the knife? 

“He made terrible examples of several persons, only for enquiring of certain women 
(whom he would very often send out alone purposely, to pass from one part of the 
country to another) whence they came? and whither th^ were going? By these violent 
methods, he made it very safe travelling throughout bis dominions, which used to be 
quite otherwise," Vide No. XL. 


No.XCII. TRIBUTE MONEY REFUSED. 

UNDER No. XXVIII, has been remarked the probability of deeper inference, than 
is usually discovered in the question, “ Whose and superscription is this?” Ihe 
idea seems to be confirmed by the following quotation from Theophanes, who, writing 
the history of Justinian, a. d. 685, says, “ Hahdimelich Romams tribueret, per singulos 
dies, nuniismata mille, ^ equum, ^ servum, ^c, ‘ Habdimelich paid daily to the Romans, 
a thousand pieces of Money, with horses, and slaves:* and other presents and duties. 
This so honourable and very considerable revenue, he [the emperor] afterwards lost, 
through a foolish and obstinate caprice, in reusing the Tribute Money, because it was 
NOT HIS Own Coin:” and beiag the Coin of any other, it seemed to him to derogate 
from his authority over these tributaries. Morgan’s History of Algiers, p, 154. 
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1 shall add, on this subject, an extract from the ** Voyage to Barbary for the Redemp- 
tion of Captives,” translated from the breach, 1735. 

“ December 27, we returned to the Dey — he was below, in his usual place of giving 
audience, having on his right hand, the four grand state secretaries, shut up in a sort 
of bureau, or office, and before them their registers open: we brought Venetian Zequitis^ 
which were very exactly weighed, eeaminedy atul counted by a Jew, and by the Haenadar^ 
or treasui*er, who seized on them.” — The Jew, no doubt, was the brok&r^ agent Qf' ex-- 
clwLnge, or $eraj\ in this business. Vide Fragments, No. xxviii. 

No. XCIII. TREATMENT OF THE BEARD. 

THE customs of nations in respect to this part of the human countenance, have 
diftered, and still do differ, so widely, that it is not easy, among us, who treat the beard 
as an incumbrance, to conceive properly of the importance which is attached to it, in the 
East. The Levitical laws have noticed the Beard, but the terms in which most of them 
are expressed, are somewhat obscure; i. e. they are obscure to us, by the very reason of 
their being familiar to the persons to whom tliey were addressed. Perliaps the following 
quotations may contribute to throw a light, at least upon some of them : 

“ The first care of an Ottoman prince, when he comes to the throne, is, to let his Heard 
grow, to Which Sultan Mustapha added, the dyeing of it black, in order that it might be 
more apparent on the day of his first appearance, when he was to gird on the sabre; 
a ceremony by which he takes possession of the throne, and answering to the corona- 
tion among us.” Baron du Tott, vol. i. p. 117. [Vide No. viii, and ccccxiii.] 

So, De la Motraye tells us, p. 247, “That the new Sultan's Beard had not been 
permitted to grow, but only since he had been proclaimed emperor: and was very short, 
it being customary to shave the Ottoman princes, as a mark of their subjection to the 
reigning emperor,” ’ 

“ In the year 1764, Kerim Khan sent to demand payment of the tribute due for his 
possessions in Kermesir : but, Mir Mahenna maltreated the officer who was setd oii the 
errand, and caused his Beard to be cut off, Kerim Khan then sent a strong army against 
him, which conquered Bender Rigk, and all the territories of Mir Mahemia.” N iebuhr, 
vol. ii. p. 14H. Bug, edit. 

This will remind the reader of the insult offered to the ambassadors of David, by 
Hanun, 2 Sara. x. which insult, however, seems to have had a peculiarity in it — of 
shavingone half of the Beard; i. e, the Beard on one side of the face. 

On this subject, 1 translate from N iebuhr, French edit, the following remarks : “ The 
Orientals have divers manners of letting the Beard grow; the Jews, in Turkey, Arabia, 
and Persia, preserve their Beard from their youth; and it diflers from that of the Chris- 
tians and Mahometans, in that they do not shave it neither at the ears, nor the temples. 
The Arabs keep their whiskers very short; some cut them off entirely : but they never 
shave off the Beard. In the mountains of Yemen, where strangers are seldom seen, 
it is a disgrace to appear shaven; they supposed our European servant, who had only 
wluskers, had committed some crime, for which we had punished him, by cutting off his 
Beard, On the contrary, the Turks have commonly long whiskers; the Beard among 
then^ is a mark of honour. The slaves and certain domestics of the great lords, are 
forced to cut it off, and dare not keep any part of it, but whiskers; the Persians have 
long whiskers, and clip their Beards short with scissars, which has aii unpleasant aj>* 
pearance to strangers. The Kurdes shave the* Beard, but leave the whiskers, and a 
baud of hair on the cheeks.” 
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*^The true Arabs have black> Beards, yet some old men dye their white Beards 
red: but this is thought to be to hide their age; and is rather blamed than praised. The 
Persians blacken their Beards much more; and, probably, do so to extreme old age, 
ill order to pass for younger than they really are. The Turks do the same in some 
cases. [How differently Solomon thought! Prov. xx, 29, “ The glory of young men is 
their strength, and the beauty of old men is the grey head.”] When the younger Turks, 
after having been shaven, let their Beards grow, they recite a fatha [or kind of prayer] 
which is considered as a vow never to cut it off; and when any one cuts off his Beard, 
he may be very severely punished (at Basra, at least, to 300 blows with a stick). He 
would also be the laughing-stock of those of his faith. A Mahometan, at Basra, hav- 
ing shaved his Beard when drunk, fled secretly to India, not daring to return, for fear 
of public scorn, and judicial punishment.” 

is this fathoj or prayer, in any degree analogous to the rites of the Nazarite? Numb, 
vi. 18; Actsxxi. 24. 

* Although the Hebrews took great care of their Beards, to fashion them when they 
were not in mourning, and on the contrary, did not trim them when they were in 
mourning; yet 1 do not observe, that their regard for them amounted to any veneration 
for their Beard. On the contrary “ the Arabians have so much respect for their Beards, 
that they look on them as sacred ornaments given by God, to distinguish them from 
women. They never shave them: nothing can be more infamous than for a man to be 
shaved; they make the preservation of their beards a capital point of religion, because 
Mahomet never cut off his: it is likewise a mark of authority and liberty among them, 
as well as among the Turks; the Persians, who clip them, and shave above the jaw, ai-e 
reputed heretics. The razor is never drawn over the Grand Signiors face: they who 
serve in the seraglio, have their Beard shaved, as a sign of servitude: they do not suffer 
it to grow till the Sultan has set them at liberty, which is bestowed as a reward upon 
them, and is always accompanied with some employment. 

* Unmarried young men may cut their Beards; but when married, especially if pa- 
rents, they forbear doing so, to show that they are become wiser, have renounced the 
vanities of youth, and think now of superior things. When they comb their Beards, 
they hold a handkerchief on their knees, and gather carefully the hairs that fall: and 
when they have got together a proper quantity, they fold them up in paper, and carry 
them to the place where they bury the dead. 

* Among them it is more infamous for any one to have his Beard cut off, than among 
us to be publicly whipped, or branded with a hot iron. Many men in that country 
would prefer death to such a punishment. The wives kiss their husbands’ beards, and 
children their fathers’, when they come to salute them : the men kiss one another’s l>eards 
reciprocally, when they salute in the streets, or come from a journey. — They say, that 
the Beard is the perfection of the human face, which would be more disfigured by 
haviug this cut ofli than by losing the nose. 

‘ They admire and envy those, who have fine Beards: “ Pray do but see, they cry, 
that beard ; the very sight of it would persuade any one, that he, to whom it belongs, 
is an honest man.” If any one with a fine Beard is guilty of an unbecoming action, 
“ What a disadvantage is this, they say, to such a teard! How much such a beard is 
to be pitied!” If they would correct any one’s mistakes, they will tell him, ‘‘ for shame 
of your beard! Boes not the confusion that follows such an action light on your 
beard?” If they entreat any one, or use oaths in affirming, or denying, any thing, they 
say, ** I conjure you by your beard, — ^ the life of your beard, — to graikt me this,” — or, 
by your beard, this is, or is not, so,” They say farther, in the way of acknowledgment, 

May 
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May God presenre your blessed Beard! May God pour out his blessings on your 
Beard!” And, in comparisons, “This is more valuable than ones Beard.” Mceur$ 
ties Ambes^ par M. I>'Arvieax, chap. vii. 

T hese accounts may contribuie to illustrate several passages of Scripture. 

The dishonour done by David to his Beard, of letting his spittle fall on it, seems at 
once to have convinced Achish of his being distempered : d. “ No man in good health, 
of body and mind, would thus dehle what we esteem so honourable, as nis Beard.” 
I Sana. xxi. 13. If the Beard be thus venerated, we perceive the import of Mepliibo- 
sheth s neglect of it, in his not trimming iu 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

1 conceive, also, that after the information given us, as above, that men kiss one an* 
others Heards^ when they salute in the streets, or when one oj tJwm is lateiy come Jrom 
a journey; we may discover traces of deeper dissimulation in the behaviour of Joab to 
Amasa (2 Sam. xx. 9.) than we have heretofore noticed: “ And Joab held iu his ri^ht 
hand the Beard of Amasa, that he mioiu give it a kissy — No wonder then, that while 
this act of friendship, of gratulation aiier loug absence, occupied Amasa's attention, he 
did not perceive the sword that was in Joabs l^'t hand. The action of Joab was, in- 
deed, a high compliment, but neither suspicious, nor unusual; and to this compliment 
Amasa paying attention, and, no doubt, returning it with answerable politeness, he 
could little expect the fatal event that Joab's perfidy produced. See this perfidy of 
Joab farther exposed in No. ccxviii. 

W as the behaviour of Jud^ to Jesus, something like this behaviour of Joab to Amasa? 
— a worthy example worthily imitated! — With this idea in our minds, let us hear the 
Evangelists relate the story; Matt. xxvi. 49, “ And coming directly to Jesus, he said, 
Hail [joy to thee] Rabbi! and kissed him:” so says Mark, xiv. 45. But, Luke seems 
to imply, that Judas observed a more respectful manner, in his salutation. Jesus, 
according to Matthew, before he received the kiss from Judas, had time to say, “ Friend 
[iu what mannerj unto what purpose art thou come?” And while Judas was kissing him 
— suppose his Beard — Jesus might easily, and very aptly express himself, as Luke 
relates, “Ah! Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man by a kiss?” 

The cutting off the Beard is mentioned, isaiah xv. 2, as a token of mourning; and 
as such it appears to be very expressive, Jer. xli. 5: “ Fourscore men came from 
Samaria, having their Beards shaven, and their clothes rent.” — See, also, chap, xlviii. 
37. Is not this custom somewhat illustrated by the idea which the Arabs attached to 
the shaven servant of Niebuhr, t. e. as a kind of punishnvent suffered for guilt, 
expressed, or implied? 

No. XCIV. EUNUCH, TITULAR AND PERSONAL. 

IT is well known, that the word Elunuch signifies not only one who has suffered 
personal mutilation, but also an officer of state, having a certain charge in the palace 
of an Eastern monarch. This is necessary to be attended to; and, for want of such 
attention, among the Jewish Rabbins, some have considered Daniel as a Luuuch — 
mutilated; and have refused him the title and authority of prophet; while others have 
maintained the contrary, — and have cleared him from that imputation. In many other 
instances. Eunuch is, at least, as conveniently and probably, to be understood of an 
official, as of a personal Eunuch. 

“ The patron of Hassan Aga taking a liking to him, on account of his promising aspect, 
and uncommon vivacity, caused him to be castrated on that account, he was always 
called Aga, as are generally those demi-nuUes, thou^, as is well known, Aga has a quite 
different signification [commander, or colonel.] JEvery JE^mncA is an Aga; though 
Part IV. JSkUi. 4. X w ^ 
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every Ajra is not a Euntteh: like as all uobles are geniletnen, though all geatlemen are 
not nobles.” Morgan’s History of Algiers, p, 2^4. 

Oil the san)§ principle, all persons lioidiug certain offices were Eunuchs by title; 
though all personal Euuuchs were not therefore capable of holding those offices. 

No.XCV. FAVOURABLE ASPECTS OF SEPULCHRES. 

JOB, chap. xxi. 32, seems to suppose, that the person buried in a Grave may 
sympathize, in some respects, with the prosperous state of the Tomb which containg 
him: — “ He shall be brought to the Grave, and shall remain in the I’omb: the clods of 
the valley shall be sweet unto himr — Some such idea seems to have been indulged by 
Sultan Amurath the Great, who died a. d. 1450, aged about 85. 

Presently after his death, Mahomet his sonne, for feare of some innouation to bee 
made at home, raised the siege and returned to Hadrianople: and afierward with 
great solemnitie buried his dead body at the west side of Prusa, in the suburbs of the 
citie, where he now lieth, in a chappell without any rooje, his Graue nothing diOering from 
the manner of the common Turks: which (they say) he commanded to bee done in 
his last will ; that the mercie and blessing of God (as he tearmed it) might come uulo him 
by the shining of the sunue and moone^ and falling of the raine and dew of heauen upon 
his Graue"' Knollks, History of the Turks, p. 332. 

That the Orientals generally, at least, regard the favourable situation of a Sepulchre 
as a kind of felicity, appears from many passages in books of travels; but whether with 
any such imagination Uzzah had formed a Sepulchre in his garden, w herein Manasseh 
was buried, and Amon, 2 Kings xxi. 18, 2(1, is not certain; yet we find in later ages, 
that Joseph of Arimathea, had constructed his Sepulchre, in a garden, Matt, xxvii. 60; 
John xix. 41: so that the sentiment was both general and lasting. 

No. XCVI. ARABIC PROVERBS. 

IT was with much satisfaction, I found in a Hebrew Bible, then lately purchased, 
extracts of Arabic Proverbs, with the following Latin translations — they appear to be 
taken from the mss. of Dr. Pococke, No. 337, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

No. I. Edit flrphantrm^ suffocatur cvlice. 

He ate [or swallowed] the elephant, but was strangled by a flea. 

No. II. Indices nostri in amove sunt ocnlorvm nictus. 

The winking of our eyes, are our signals in love matters. 

No. III. A prudens signa quisquam intelligit, 

A wink [or token] to the wise is enough. 

No. IV. Patpebree nostra negoiia inlet' nos transigimt* 

Our e^e>lids transact business between us. 

No. V. Nos siUmus, amor vero loquitur. 

We are silent, yet love speaks [6y oar winkings,] 

Some of titese are in Schultens. No. 1. will strike the reader as perfectly paraileh 
to that. Matt, xxiii. 24: “Ye blind guides! who strain at a gnat, but swallow a camel.” 
The following Numbers illustrate passages in Scripture which allude to winking witk 
the eye: — as, Prov. vi. 13, “A wicked man — winketh with his eyes; he speaketh withr 
his feet; he teacheth/’ he informs, by making signs “with his fingers.” Proy. x. 10, 
^•^The winker with his eye causeth sorrow; and the fool shall be cast down [precipitated]; 
by his lips:” e,gr. He who answers the signals of a prostitute by winking, shall be> 
baougfat Ip.sprrow £Qjr,il 4 -r-li]Ht^die. traDa^ess far aSiJtaiiaiiicoaversatioii .witbiier»^ 
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bis discourse shall be the casting of him down a precipice. Vide Job xXir. 15; Prot. 
iv. 25; iiccles. xxvi. 9; xxvii. 22, “ lie that winketh with his eyes worketh evil.** 

I could have wished that the learned extractor of these notes, had marked the 
Scripture passages he designed to illustrate by them; it is possible they were ditieredt 
from what have occurred to me. 

No. XCVII. DISTINCTION OF SALUTATIONS. 

“ WHEN the Arabs salute each other, it is usually in these terms; Salam aleikumf 

♦ Peace be with yoiiT in saying these words, they lay the right hand on the breast: 
the answer is, Aleiicum essaiam ! With you be peace I* Elderly persons freely addt 

* And the mercy and blessing of God.' The Mahometans of Egypt and Syria never 
salute a Christian thus; they content themselves with saying, t^ebach el citairy * Good 
day;’ or tSahlieb salamAtf ‘ Friend, how dost thou?’ 

“ One would not suspect, perhaps,” adds Mr. Niebuhr, from w horn the above is 
translated, “the existence of similar customs in Europe: but 1 am informed that the 
Roman Catliolics in some provinces of Germany, never address to Protestants, who 
live among them, the Salutation Jesus Christ be praised! and, if by mistake that should 
happez}, tlie Protestants would not return the civility, by the Catholic answer — To 
eternitif^ Amen!'" 

Mr. Townshend tells us, in his “Journey through Spain,” that the high Catholic 
form of Salutation in some of the provinces, adopted by the Dominican party, is, Avt 
Maria purissima! the answer expected is. Sin peccata concebida. To withhold this 
response, exposes the traveller to the suspicion of being a Jew, or a Heretic: or, at 
least, one of the opposite party, who holds that the Virgin might be conceived in sin. 

Is not such a restriction of the most honourable Salutation hinted at, Matth. v. 47 ? 

The antiquity of the Salutation, “ Peace be with you,” and the understood conclusion, 
that if a person enjoy peace, all is well with him, appears from the earliest accounts we 
have of patriarchal behaviour: as Gen. xxix. 6, “ Is there peace to him?” (Laban) — 
they answer, “Peace.” So, Jacob directs Joseph, “Go, see the peace of thy brethren,** 
xxxvii. 14. So, the spies of Dan (Judges xviii. 15) “came and asked the Levite of 
peace:” and, even in the camp, David “asked bis brethren of peace,” I Sam. xvii. 22. 
The reader will recollect numerous instances of this phraseology, but none more me- 
morable than our Lord’s departing Salutation, as recorded by the evangelists.* “ Peace 
I leave with you; not as the world giveth,” in tlieir ordinary Salutations, “give 1 unto 
you;” but in a more direct, permanent, appropriate manner; on principles, and with 
authority, infinitely superior, I bless you with this heavenly gift. 

No. XCVIII. DUES IN KIND TO GOVERNORS. 

THE prophet Malachi, chap. i. 8, rebukes Israel for offering sacrifices that were im- 
perfect, “the blind and the lame,” for the service of God’s altar; addinef, “ offer it now 
to thy Governor y will he be pleas^ with thee^ or accept thy person?" We are apt to con- 
clude, that when presents are offered, whatever is proposed should be accepted ; and, 
as dues to Governors are not paid in kind among us, the offering such payments seems 
father odd; now when we find that not only the royal revenue, but the income of indi- 
viduals was often paid in necessaries for subsistence, we may conclude that the refer- 
ence made by the prophet was much more forcible to his auditory, to whom it was 
addressed, then it can be to us. This consideration strengthens the propriety of the 
expression used by Nehemiah: *^I required not from my people the bread of the 
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Governor;” the liiubsistence nstially furnished to the ruler of a town, or province, by 
the community over which he presides. 

** The present Governor of Dabalac*8 name, is Hagi Mahomet-Abd-el-Cader. The 
rev enue of tins Governor consists in a goal brought to 4tm, inotUhijf, by each of the 
twelve villages. Each vessel that puts in there, pays him also a pound of cojfee, and 
every one from Arabia a dollar, or pataka/* Bbuce s Travels, vol. i. p. 353. 

No. XCIX. SLEEPING ON HOUSE TOPS. 

WE have repeated intimations in Scripture, of a custom which would be extremely 
inconvenient in England; — that of sleeping on the Top of the House, exposed to the 
open air, and sky: so we read, Samuel came to call Saul about the spring of the day, 
not to — but ON — the Top of the House; and communed with him on the House-Top.” 
So Solomon observes, “ It is better to dwell in a corner on the House-Top, than with 
a brawling woman in a wide street.” The same idea may be noticed elsewhere. 

** It has ever been a custom with them, [the Arabs in the East] equally connected 
with health and pleasure, to pass the nights in summer upon the House-Tops, which 
for this very purpose are made flat, and divided from each other by walls. We found 
this way of sleeping extremely agreeable; as we thereby enjoyed the cool air, above 
the reach of gnats and vapours, without any other covering than the canopy of the 
heavens, which unavoidably presents itself in different pleasing forms, upon every 
interruption of rest, when silence and solitude strongly dispose the mind to contem- 
plation.” Wood’s Balbec, Introduction, 

I determined he should lodge in a kiosk, on the Top of my House, where I kept 
him till bis exaltation to the patriarchate, which, after a long negociation, my wife’s 
brother obtained, for a pretty large sum of money, to be paid in new sequins.” Baron du 
Tott, vol. i. page 83. 

The propriety of the Mosaic precept, Dent. xxii. 8, which orders a kind of balustrade, 
or parapet, to surround the roof, lest any man should fall from thence, is strongly en- 
forced by this relation; for, if we suppose a person to rise in the night, without being 
fully awake, he might easily kill himself by falling from the roof. Something of the kind 
appears in the history of Amaziah, 2 Kings i. 2. 

In several places Scripture hints at grass growing on the House-Tops, but which 
comes to nothing. Also, at persons on the House-Top hastily escaping from thence 
without entering the house to secure their property — as if hastily awaked out of sleep, 
or, &c. by the clamours of an invading enemy. Vide Dr. Shaw’s Account, No. cciv. 

No.C. TOKENS OF SUBMISSION. 

WE read in sundry passages of Scripture, of dust strewed on the head, as a token of 
mourning. Josh. vii. 6 ; Job ii. 1 2 ; — or earth, 2 Sam. i. 2 ; — or ropes carried on the head, 
to express subtnission, 1 Kings xx. 34, in coincidence, at least, with thesubjoiued extract: 

“ He then descended the mountain, carrying, as is the custom of the country for 
vanquished rebels, a stom upon his head, as confessing himself guilty of a capitai crime/* 
Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. page 650. 

Was this stone understood as significative of the punishment he had deserved, and at 
jready for that purpose? Will it illustrate the expression Matt. xxi. 44. Luke xx. 18.? 


£ND of TH£ first HUNDRED OF FRAGMENTS. 





ILLUSTRATIVE OV 

HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

^notOi 


There is no stimnlus SO powerful to a liberal mind, engaged in a laudable pursuit, 
as commendation from minds equally liberal; we have felt the full effect of this 
stimulus, and the very favourable reception which the Public has bestowed on the 
former Series of Fragments, cannot but animate the endeavours of their Author, in 
his humble labours on those which may succeed them. 

It would betray utter ignorance of mankind, to expect that every article should give 
egual satisfaction to every individual: nevertheless, the Editor must acknowledge he 
did not foresee nil the messages which the publisher has reported to him. In answer 
to some of them, he takes this opportunity of professing great deference and respect 
for our public translation ; at the same time expressing his hope that he does not 
incur the guilt of presumption, in saying, that sonve obscurities have been removed 
it by bis means, and that some passages have been placed in a clearer light, than 
heretofore. To suppose that our Translators might fail in some things, in a work so 
extensive, and of such a peculiar nature as a translation of the Bible, is not to impeach 
either their honesty or their judgment , — humanum est errare. Modern times possess 
more copious and more accurate accounts of eastern ideas, and eastern manners, than 
oUr Translators were able to procure; — can it be any reproach to their memory that 
we endeavour to improve these accounts? Would not those learned and worthy men, 
have done the aame, had they fortunately been favoured with equal Opportunities? 

Nevertheless, what is humUy proposed, should be received only as a humble pro- 
position: no man who has been in the habit of just reflection, will be too sure that he 
is in the ri^t; and while fair exceptions, and written information, may depend on 
receiving M due respect, it will be understood, without offence, that the same atteo* 
tion cannot be paid to verbal messaras. 

^ Beside what he offers to the Public, there will be, of course, in the mind of any man 
Who has spent twenty or thirty years in the investigation of a subject, a number of 
unsettled ideas, floating, without being determinately approved, or rejected ; of tb 
some mig;ht, perhaps, be of use, as opening hints to other persons ; as some mi^t he 
of do use at all. If the following artide should be classed among the IMta*, the 
^itor desires it may be regarded as being, in some sense, extorted from him, in answer 
to an application ; and as ad instance of his wishes to meet, fairly and fully» those 
remarks to which his labours may give occasion. 

Second Hundrrd. Edit. 4. Y 
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No. Cl. OF SPITTING, AND LOOSING THE SHOE. 

IN No. Lxxvi, it has been questioned, on the authority of Michaelis, whether 
in the case of the husband^s brother he were actually spa upon by the husband s widow? 
1 am told, that **our translation affirms the fact;” it may be answered, that, beside 
what various English terms represent the Hebrew particle (n) bctli, as lUy tOy towards, 
against, witli, concerning of, according to, &c. it may be doubted, — whether, in this 
instance, the husband s brother was either spit upon, or even towards? — The following 
testimonies afford support to such doubts: 

Tournefort says, voL ii. p. 31d. A woman may demand to be separated from 
her husband if he” decline her intimacy; — “ if the woman turn her Slipper upside down 
in presence of the judge, it is a sign,” — and is taken as evidence, against her husband. 
“ The judge sends to look for the husband, bastinades him, and dissolves the marriage.” 

I have seen this ceremony related to this effect — that the wife who desires separation, 
for this cause, goes to the judge, turns up the sole of her Slipper in his presence, and 
retires to a corner; the judge exacts no other oath from her; but acts on this token. 

A more particular account of this ceremony is given by Aaron Hill, Travels, 
p. 104. “ The tliird divorce practised by the Turks, ^ is, when a man” withholds his 

personal intimacy from his wife, “ yet refuses to dismiss her : being summoned by her 
friends, before a judge, and forced to bring her with him to the same appearance, when 
the charge is read against him, she is asked if she will then c^rm the truth of that 
accusation, hereupon she stoops, and taking off her Slipper, spits upon the 
Sole ; and strikes it on her husband s forehead. Modesty requires no farther con- 
firmation from the female plaintiff; and sentence is immediately pronounced, in favour 
of the lady, who is thenceforth, fr6e to marry as she pleases ; and is intitled, notwith- 
standing, to a large allowance from her former consort s yearly income.” 

This is set in a light, somewhat different, by Busbequius, Epist. p. 169. ^‘Simariti 
debitis eas alimentis fraudent; item si praster naturae prescriptum, quod nefas Turcis 
familiare, eis abuti conentur. Tunc ad judicem profectae se non posse diutiua apud 
maritum manere testantur: judicem causam quaerente, nihil respondent, sed exutum 
PEDE CALCEUM INVERTUNT. Id judici abominandae vetieris iiidicium est” 

With these ideas in our minds, let us now review and analyse the passage, Deut. xxv. 
7. “ If the man like not to take his brother s wife, then let his brothers wife go up to 
the gate unto the elders, and say, My husband's brotbpr-^-jVv^ill not perform 3ie 
of a husbands brother;” — then shall his brothers wifi? CQmc unto him, in the presence 
of the elders, and loose his Shoe from off his foot; spit in his face, and snail sa^, 
Sq shall it be done unto that man that will not buUd up his brpther's house. And his 
name shall be called in Israel, The house of hint who.bath had his Shoe loosed.” 

Remark (1) that the word rendered Shoe usually ^means Sanded, i. e, a mere 

sole held on the foot in a very simple manner : and is so understood by Chaldee 
Targums; by the lxx, trav ^ Xiov ; and by the Vulgate, cali^, or ccdceaincntum- (2) 
That the primary and radical meaning of the word renderedj^ce(^j^P£Hi) is 
the superficies of any thing. I submit then, .that the directions of the passage may pe to 
this puipose, thebrothers wife — shaU loose the Sandal from off thc foqt offer husband's 
brother — and shall spU upon its fo/qe, or surface [*. c. that of the $hoej shall say^ 
in which case tne ceremony is coincident with those aboye quot^jd : Neverthelessg, 
it differs in some things ; for in thp cafe of complaint against hpi' hnsl^d, for pot^ . 

sdnal abstinence, the wife takes off her own Shoe, and spits ilppQ it; but ip the case jpC 
emoplaint against her husband's brothel^ for refiisiug to be his locum tesmss, apd .declining 
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her intimacy; she takes off his Shoe and spits upon it Moreerer, the text does not 
say — sheBbalt iuni up the Sole, and spit upon it (such ikvemorn signifying a very different 
matter, if Busbxquius be correct; and what could have no place in the case of tlie 
husbands brother) but— she shall spit upon ihe face, or upper part of it, as an oath, 
affirmation, and evidence, of his refusal to build up his brother s house.’* 

It deserves notice that the appellative phrase which brands the character of the refuser 
is not “the house of him who had his khoe loosed, and was spit upon;"' — but the refer- 
ence is to the loosing of Ihe Shoe only, and the more considerable disgrace is omitted. 

This custom seems to be alluded to with some variation, in the case of Ruth’s kinsman, 
Ruth iv. 7. it seems clearly to include the force of an oath, “/or to confirm all thingsT— 
this form of an oath, then, like that of placing the hand under the thigh, appears suffi- 
ciently strange to us, yet being binding on those who took it, it might fully answer its 
purpose. Why the subject to which it alludes was signihed by the Shoe in particular is 
perhaps an enquiry of no little antiquity, and is submitted to deeper learning: but, if 
any reader should wish to pursue the enquiry farther, an accurate attention to some of the 
senses in which the word foot or feet, is used, would probably lead to a just view of the 
subject Vide Jer. ii. 25. Ezek. xvi. 25. Isaiah vii. 20. xxxvi. 12. in Heh. 

Is there a gradation observable in the treatment of more distant relatives, though 
die nearest of kin remaining, as in the case of Ruth? The man himself plucked off his 
owti Shoe; and gave it to his neighbour; it was not plucked off by the petitioner. Set* 
nor was it given to her; but, it was loosened, perhaps decently, and deliberately, by 
himself, and given by him to his neighbour: implying, probably, a smaller portion of 
indignity, as the relation was more remote, and his obligation to comply with the 
custom, was proportionately less urgent. 

N. B. This affords an answer to Michablis’s question No. 5P, which Nibbuhb 
has not answered. 

No.CII. DIVISION OF TIME: EASTERN SUN-DIALS. 

THE Editor desires in this Number, to make his sincere acknowledgements 
to those Gentlemen who have not only patronized, but have assisted, his labours : 
some have suggested hints for improvement; others have contributed by the loan of very 
serviceable, but scarce, books; others have furnished materials for Fragments: — 
these favours are equally grateful, and useful. 

While the work has promoted knowledge, generally, it has also been the means of 
rendering more accurate many particulars, which have been discussed; for instance — 
’!ll^e only difficulty felt by the writer on the subject of the Sun-Dial of Ahaz, No. ii, 
was, the division of the hour into three parts : of which, at that time, no example was 
known. But after that article was published, Mr. James Upjohn, lately of Bridge- 
water Square, London, a well known eminent watch-maker, communicated a print of an 
Indian Sun Dial, which he had received from Mr. Aaron Upjohn, his cousin, at 
Calcutta, (who had sent over this print for the purpose of having European wateh^ 
divided, in the same manner; supposing they might be acceptable in India) — In this 
Dial Ae hour is divided into three parts, which varying with the season, contained 
from twenty, to twentyfour of our minutes eaeh ; accordi^ to the length of the day, and 
the time of the year: these divisions are called ghnri. This print proved to be a proof 
impression of a Plate for the Asiatic Researches, by the learned Society at Calcutta. 
It is applied to illustrate the snbjeet of the ancient Watches and Hours. ' See 
No. cclxiii. and the Plate. 

Thus whst was no more than a conjecture has received ctnifirmatioiit odUieiuliilect 

Y 2 
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of such a diatribution of time, being used in the East; and perhaps, farther researches 
may shew tl^is mode to have been practised in remote antiquity. The influence of 
this disco'very on the general principles adopted in treating that hitherto mysterious 
subject the Dial of Ahaz, cannot escape the reader's reflection. 

No. cm. PURIFICATIONS WITHOUT THE USE OF WATER. 

BY what means did the Israelites in the wilderness, where water was so scarce that 
a miracle was necessary to procure sufficient for their sustenance, perform the numerous 
Ablutions required by their law? — If the priests could obtain sufficient for their sacred 
services, which no doubt required a considerable quantity, how should the whole camp, 
men, women, and children, be furnished, beside their supply for drinking, cooking, 
&c. with that which was requisite for natural, and for ceremonial, washings ? This to 
each person was no trifling quantity dailjfy and in the whole was a vast consumption: 
add to it, the quantity necessary for supplying the herds of cattle, &c. which are 
represented as numerous; and we know, beneath a burning sky, they must have been 
thirsty, whether at rest or in motion. The present question, however, only regards a 
supposed waste of water in personal and ceremonial Ablutions: which those who have 
observed the frequency of them will not esteem trivial, under the circumstances of a 
prodigious multitude stationary in an arid desert. 

May the following quotations assist in regulating our conceptions of this matter ? 

“ if they [the Arab Algerines] cannot come by any water, then they must wipe 

[themselves] as clean as they can, till water may conveniently be had, or else ii suffices 
to take Abdes upon a stone, which 1 call an imaginary Ahdes; t. c. to smooth their 

HANDS OVER A STONE TWO OR THREE TIMES, AND RUB THEM ONE WITH THE 
OTHER, AS IF THEY WERE WASHING WITH WATER. fThc like AhdcS Sufficcth, 
when any are sickly, so that water might endanger their life) and after they have so 
wiped, it is Gaise, i, e. lawful” to esteem themsdves clean. Pitts’s Account of the 
Mahometan Religion, &c. p. 44. 

Perfectly agreeable to this description is Aaron Hill's notice. Travels, p. 50. — 
“ If the time be cold and rigid, ’tis enough to make an outward motion, i. e. of washing, 
&c. and the will is taken for the duty of the action.” 

So in a Mahometan treatise of Prayer, published by De la Motrave, vol, i. p. 360. 
it is said, in case water is not to be haa, that defect may be supplied with earth, a 
stone, or any other product of the earth ; and this is called Tayamum; and is performed 
by cleaning the insides of the bands upon the same, rubbing therewith the face once; 
and then again rubing the hands upon the earth, stone, or whatever it is; stroking 
the right arm to the elbow with the left hand ; and so the left with the right.” 

I think 1 have somewhere read that sarid has been considered as a good substitute^ 
for water, as a matter for Purification: and I recollect an account in an ancient author, 
of baptism performed on a convert in a desert, hypotiring sand on the recipient; but 
that baptism was held by the churches to be invalid. 

To return to the Israelites : if such ideas prevailed among them, we see how the 
whole camp might obtain a sufficient degree of purity, yet waste no water: — so might 
single travellers in the desert, as David, Elijah, &c. perform their Ablutions, at the 
times when tlie law more particularly, or when custom more generally, directed them; 
although they were distant from pool, fountain, or spring. 

But our principal object of reference in this Article is one which being singer has I 
always been, in consequence, perplexing: 

2 Kiugs v. 17, requesting of the prophet Elisha, muleE 
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l)urthen of earth/* evidently foi* somte religious purpose, but what that purpose could be, 
has embarassed commentators. The opiuioii has prevailed, that he meant to form 
this earth into an altar; or, to spread it for a door, to pray upon, as if he were ther^y 
constantly rej^ideat in that holy country, wlieiice he had brought it. Vide Harmer, 
vol. ii. p. 491. and his extract from Cfturdin, But, what if this earth were designed 
by Naaman for purposes of Ablution, on principles now described? q.d. ** I cannot 
carry away with me water enough from this holy stream of Jordan, to supply the quan- 
tity necessary for ritual, or symbolical, cleanliness; because, water once soiled never 
recovers its purity; and every quart, oi pint, so used, would diminish it rapidly: bqt 
EARTk, or sand, may be used repeatedly for ceremonial Purifications, and is not soileu 
so readily as water is ; the stock therefore, that two mules are able to carry may last 
me all my days; and in thus purifying myself with the earth of the country where I 
have received a miraculous purification, I shall maintain a constant memorial-repetition, 
and renewal, so far as possible, of that washing which I have found so salutary.” — If 
the reader should receive this idea, let him consider it as another question, answered 
by reference to customs and manners, in the solution of which mere learning has long 

laboured in vain. Naaman was a Syrian, not an Israelite, and might mingle Syrian 

ideas with his attachment to the true God, to whose worship he had been but lately, 
and miraculously coinerted. 

Is there any reference to such ideas in applying the ashes of the heifer, &c. for Purifica- 
tion? FirfcNumb.xix. Were these ashes analogous to earth, by their permanence, &c,? 

No. CIV. ANCIENT ATTITUDE AT TABLE, (with a plate.) 

IT must be owned, the reclining Attitude which our Plate represents, as having been 
anciently used at Table, appears to us to be not only lazy, luxurious, and enervating, but 
also extremely inconvenient: yet we have abundant evidence that it was customary, 
among both Greeks and Romans; and we find it often alluded to in the Gospels. 

In our upper subject, the reader is desired to notice, the construction of the 
Tables, i. e. three tables, so set together as to form but one. Secondly^ around these 
tables are placed — not seats — but, as it were, coucheSy or bedsy one to each table : each 
of these beds being called chniuniy three of these cliniums united, to surround the three 
tables, formed the tricknium [three-beds.] At the end of each chnium was a foot-stool, 
for the convenience of mounting up to it. These beds were formed of mattressea 
stuffed, &c. and were supported on frames of wood; often highly ornamented. 
Thirdly y observe the Attitude of the guests; each reclining on his left elbow; and there- 
fore using principally his right hand, that only (or at least chiejty) being free for use. 
Observe too, that the feet of the person reclining being towards the external edge of 
the bed, they were much more readily reached by any body passing, &c. than any 
dther part of the person so reclining. Tlie way for the service of tne tables, &c. appears 
in the print; — the table being unclosed at one end. 

Our under subject shews a dining table clear from guests; with the manner of forni- 
ing a circular Table; the cushions laid around it, &c. It should be remarked that ia 
ctescent-formed beds, the tight extremity was the first place of honour; and the lejt 
extremity was the second place of honour. 1 suppose we may imagine the same of the 
square triclinium. It was considered as mean to have more than three guests at each 
trale of the three, which made nine in all; wh^ce the remark, “ company should never 
bfe less thsmi the ^aces (three) or more than the muses” (nine). The crescent-formed 
bid is called sigma (C) by Martial, who hints, that it accommodated only seven persons: 
alfito^bir^[fai?fian, 'i^hd relates, that Heliogabalus invited eight to dine with him, in order 
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that, as thare was room for seven only, the disappointment of the eighth might fumisli 
merriment to the company. If this be correct, then the tndimoH at which our Lord 
celebrated the Passover, was not circular \ as it held thirteen persons. 

The Article Eating in the Dictionary^ has anticipated some information in respect 
to the Attitude at meals, of which a part may bear to be repeated. 

In veryearly times the Attitude at Table was sitting; so in Homer, when Ulysses 
arrives at the palace of Alcinous, the King displaces his son Laodamas, in order to 
seat Ulysses in a magnificent chair. Elsewhere, Homer speaks of seating the guests 
** each in a chair** (or throne Bpivooeri). The Egyptians sat at Table anciently, says 
Appollodorus in Atheneus; as did the Romans, till toward the end of the second Punic 
War, when they began to recline at Table. 

Mercurialis reports, that this mode was introduced by the frequent use of the bath 
among the Romans; who, after bathing, going immediately to the bed, and there eating, 
the custom insensibly became general, not only in Rome, but throughout the empire. 

There are many ancient monuments remaining, in which the guests are represented 
recumbent at Table; so that the forms, and management, of the tables, &c. are familiar 
to us. Their magnificence was prodigious: Heliogabalus had Tables of solid silver, and 
mq>kin8 of cloth of gold: this material, one should think, though rich, was harsh; and 
accordingly we find Trimalchion used, non iinteis tergehatur^ sed palUis ex inoilissima 
lana factis: not those made of linen cloth, but others made of the softest wool. 

The Tables were so placed as to be easily removed, and others brought in their stead. 
Philo, de Vit. contemp. says, The dishes, the sauces, and the deserts, are prepared 
by the most skilful cooks, who endeavour to please, not only the taste — by artful 
reparation of the viands, but also the eye — by a happy arrangement of them : the 
Tables are changed seven times, or more; and are loaded with whatever the earth, the 
sea, the rivers, or the air, can furnish the most delicious.** N. B. Observe, though the 
Tables were withdrawn the triclinium might remain. 

Under the article Architriclinus in the Dictionary, is seen the nature of this 
officer, and his duty: not unlike the “ chairman’* of a company, among ourselves. This 
o&cer among the Greeks, when president over great feasts was called king; he was^ 
sometimes chosen by lot; what he commanded was obeyed, under a penalty. Empe^ 
docles complained of a king of a feast who ordered him to drink, and who threatened^ 
if he did not, that the wine which he ought to drink should be poured on hSs head. 

The youths who served the tables were called (Acaicoifot) Deacons; and (Otvo Xooc) 
Wine-pourers; in modern language wine-coopers^ 

We shall not extend these remarks farther, but apply them to our purpose in illustrating 
Scripture. For the “ Governor of the feast,” John ii. 9. vide Architricli n us, in Diet. 

There is a manifest allusion to servants of the Tables (Deacons) in our Lord's rebuke 
of his disciples, Luke xxii. 25. ‘‘ The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them; and those possessing authority over them, are called benefactors (euergetai,) 
But among you it shall not be so; but he who is greatest among you, let him be as the 
youngest; and he who takes place as a ruler, as he who serveth (a Deacon). For 
whether is greater, he who reclines at Table, {avoKHpfwoc) or he who* serveth (the Deacon) ? 
Whereas 1 am among you as (the Deacon) he who serveth.” Is there not great humility 
in our Lord’s allusion? 

For want of proper discrimination and description, in respect to the Attitude at Table, 
ssveral passages of the Gospels are not merely injiired, as to their true sense, but are 
absolutely reduced to nonsense, in our English translation: so Luke vii. 36. a woman 
in the city who was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at megt in the Pharisee's 
boosc^ hmught an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at kufset brhind am, weq;iiog? 
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and began to umk iis/^et wilb tears, and did wipe tbem with 6ie hairs of hor head; 
and kissed Ais /eet^ and anointed them with the ointment** Now sturdy, when a person 
iiTs at meat, according to those ideas which naturally suggest themsdves to an English 
reader of the passage, bis feet beside being on the floor under the table, are before 
him, not beiand him: and the impossibility of any one sUmdu^ ai his hti behind him 
— standing, and while standing, kissing his feet wiping them, &c. is glaring. However, 
by iaspectmg our print the narration l^omes intelligible; the feet of a person recum- 
bent l^ing outermmU are most exposed to salutation, or to any other treatment from 
one standing behind them. 

, The same observations apply to John^. 3. Lazarus was one who reclimdai 
(aiwjcci/icviuv) with Jesus; and Mary anointed the feet of Jesus, &c. 

Assisted by these ideas we may better understand the history of our Lord's washing 
bis disciples' feet, John xiii. 5. He poureth water into a doson, and going round the beds 
whereon the disciples reclined, he b^an to wash the di^dpks feeit which laid on the 
sxtemgl edge of ike couch, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he wasgirdedy &c. 
verse 12. after he had taken his garments and was reclined again, (avairtetav ira\d ) — * 
he said," &c. 

It is not easy to ascertain precisely, the form of the beds anciently used among the 
Pmians; but, by regarding them as somewhat like what our print represents, we may 
see the story of Haman's petitioning Esther for his life, in pretty nearly its true light. 
While the lung went into the garden, Haman first stood up to entreat Esther to grant 
him his life; moreover, being desirous of using even the most pathetic mode of entreaty, 
he fell prostrate on the b^ where Esther was lying recumbent: the king that instant 
returning, observing his attitude, and his nearness to the queen, which was utterly con- 
trary to female modesty, and to royal dignity, exclaimed, “ What! mil he also force the 
(meen! she being in my company in the paiacer But, when Esther fell at the king’s 
feet, chap. viii. 3. we are to consider the king as seated on the duan, or sopha, in a very 
different attitude, and disposition of his person. Vide Na xii*. 

I'his may be as proper a place as any, to notice the import of some other expressions, 
which, appearing to be similar, might seem to infer the same Attitude: so, ** Mary sat 
at Jesus s feet to hear his discourse: while Martha was cumbered about much serving; 
Martha landing before Jesus, said, Lord direct my sister to help me," but Mary wa# 
Qtting ai the feet of Jesus, close to the duan on which he sat; where we see clearly that 
both the sisters, one standing, the other sitting, might be before Jesus, as he sat on the 
duan. — Vide No. xii. 

. St Paul says. Acts xxii. 2. I was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel:" if the same 
mode of sitting prevailed anciently in Judea in respect of master and scholars, as prevails 
now in the East, the phrase is very descriptive, and accurate: for the master is seated 
qo a carpet spread on the ground, with hk books before him, and around him at a little 
distance, beyond his books, sit lus scholars in a circle, attendmg his instructions. A 
print of such a school may be seen among those published by Mr. Dalton. This 
Attitude is very strongly lauded to Deut. xxxiii. 3. ** They sat down at thy feet, to 
receive thy word," to {kofit by thy instruction, thy eloquence. Much the same is the 
itoportof the expression, Acts vi. 58. *^the witnesses laid down their clothes at the 
foot of a young man named Saul:" who, sitting on his carpet, watohed the dories thus 
1^ \3(eSofa him. 

JU wmdd he perhaps our remarks, toapplythem to some of these al%hter 

incidents which sacred history has recorded: it is nevertheless proper to notice, how 
justiy Johm might be ssid to '4ie in Jesus’s bosom," John xiii. 23. at the supper table; 
Uya. by in iy e cti ii g the {position of tito guests in our pkte. 
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la it sitpMseable, from circumstances, that our Lord was not in the chief [rface cX 
)ionour, (which was among the Greeks the right extremity oj Hie triclinium) as such 
a person could not have any one lying in his bosom? — But the Jews might esteem 
some other part, perhaps the iej't extremity, as the place of honour, it is certain, the 
Turks, and we are lately told by SirG. Staunton, in his Account of Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy to China, the Chinese, also, esteem the left hand the place of honour. 

If the Table where our Lord lay, had only three guests, were they — Jesus, John, and 
Judas? In that case, might not our Lord, with the utmost privacy, give Judas a sop, 
as the signal agreed on between himself and John? Might he not also very accurately 
say, “ Behold, the hand of him who betrayeth me is with me on the table” — tbaj very 
table from whence 1 myself eat ! It is clear that Judas was near to Jesus, and wtthm 
arms reach of hun. If this conception of the history be accurate, what mortal would 
have imagined the strong distinction of character between John and Judas: whose 
situations seemed equally honourable at the social and sacred table of their common 
master! Certainly, the whole of this discovery was made to John only, and passed 
in whispers between him and Jesus, so privately, that “ no man recumbent at the 
table knew for what intent he spake to Judas,” when he directed him to execute his 
purpose without delay. 

Was Peter at a table opposite to John? or else his nodding to John, by way of prompt* 
ing him to e^uire, &c. had been useless; as John could not readily have seen it. 

N. B. The Tables wliich the Jews are represented as purifying by washiug, Mark vii.4. 
are these kind of beds, kXcvwv: — purifying — as if they had been polluted by the recum- 
bence of strangers ; uidess it were customary, as in point of neatness it ou^ht to be, to 
wash these tables after every meal, and before they received guests ogam; but, this 
could not extend to the bolsters and pillows, as they could not be made sufficiently 
dry to receive guests, in so short a time as intervened between one meal and another. 


No. CV. PRAYERS IN THE STREET. 

NOTHING seems more uncouth to us, than the charges of our Lord against tha 
Pharisees, of making long Prayers;” or praying, standing in the streets^ at tuo comers 
of the streets^ so that persons in several streets might observe their devotions, at tha 
same time; with other publicities of tlie like nature. 1 am no friend to more external 
indications of religion than are proper, according to circumstances, yet 1 fear that to 
be discovered at devotion, in a convenient and proper retirement, would embarast 
many good Christians more than it would embarass the followers of Mahomet to be 
seen in tl>e performance of their most solemn acts of worship, in the most public 
manner. T ake the following instance, which is by no means singular: 

** Such Turks, as at the common hours of Prayer, are on the road, or so employed, 
as not to find convenience to attend the mosques, are still obliged to execute that 
duty; nor are they ever known to fail, whate\er ^siness they are then aboi|t; but 
pray immediately when the hour alarms them, in that very place they chance to stand on: 
itisomuch, that when a Janissary, whom you have to guard y<\u up and down the city, 
hears the notice which is given him from the steeples, he will turn about, stand still, 
and beckon with his hand, to tell his charge he must have patience for a while; when 
taking out his handkerchief, he spreads it on the ground, sits cross legged thereupon, 
and says his prayers, though in the open market: which having ended, he leaps briskly 
up, salutes the person he undertook to convoy, and renews his journey with the mild 
expression otghell johnnum ghell; or Come, dear; follow me.” Hill’s Tiavels, p. 52, 

Now if a Janissary be thus attentive, and will pray in die open market; whersils the 

wonder 
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Iff <md^ that a Pharisee should contrive to be caught by the hour of Prayer, in the midst 
o( business, or in a public assembly, and should perform that duty so conspicuously, as 
to be seen of men? designing thereby to force their good opinion, and to procure a cha* 
racter for precision, and for strict attention to religious duties* This custom would 
startle us in England; but it is general in the East. Is the appearance of devotion less 
natural to us? Is our climate unfriendly to it? or, wherefore is it oanished from among us? 

No. CVI. USE OF DUNG FOR FUEL: PROPHET EZEKIEL. 

Mr. HARMER has said a good deal on the subject of burning Dung for Fuel in the 
East; I transcribe one of his notes, because it certainly sets the disingenuousuess of 
M« Voltaire in a just light. 

Monsieur Voltaire seems to be extremely scandalized at this circumstance, for 
be has repeated the objection over and over again in his writings. He supposes some* 
where that denying the Providence of God is extreme impiety ; yet in otner places he 
supposes the prophetic intimation to Ezekiel, that he should prepare his bread with 
kummi expressive of the hardships Israel were about to undergo, could not come 

from God, being incompatible with his majesty: God then, it naturally follows, never 
did reduce by his Providence any poor mortals into such a state, as to be obliged to use 
human dung in preparing their bread; never could do it: but those that are ac(][uainted 
with the calamities of human life — will not be so positive — on this point, as this lively 
Frenchman. To make the objection as strong as possible, by raising the disgust of the 
elegant part of the world to the greatest height, he, with his usual ingenuousnessy supposes 
the Dung was to be eaten with the bread prepared after this manner, which would form an 
admirable confection, Comme il nest point d'' usage de manger des telles cor^tures sur son 
pain, la pluspart des Itcmmes trouvent ces commandemens indig ties de la MaJestS Divine. 
(la liaison par Alphabet, Art. Ezekiel,) the eating bread bakedby being covered up under 
such embers, would most certainly be great misery, though the ashes were swept and 
blown off with care; but they could hardly be said to eat a composition of bread and 
human excrements. With the same kind of liberty, he tells us that cow Dun^ is some- 
times eaten through all desert Arabia, ( Lettredu Traducteurdu Cautiquedes Cautiques,) 
which is only true as explained to mean nothing more than that their bread is, not 
unfreqiiently, baked under the embers of cow Dufig : but, is eating bread so baked 
eating cow^ Du.ig?” 

All readers may not be equally well acquainted with the ordinary usages of the East, 
— and as a former Number alluded to the value of water, this Number may suggest 
the value of lire, i. e. Fuel; which in all parts of Asia is considerable, and in some dis* 
tricts is excessive. 

“ In Arabia,” says Niebuhr, Vol. i. p. 91, “ the Dung of asses aud camels is chiefly 
used for fuel, because these two species are the most numerous and common. Little 
girls go about, gathering the Dung in the streets and upon the high-ways ; they mix it 
with cut straw; and of this mixture make cakes, which they place along the walls, or 
upon the declivity of some neighbouring eminence, to dry them in the sunJ’ 

But this is cleanliness itself compared with the accounts of Tourkefort, vol. iii* 
p. 137, who reports of Georgia, — ‘♦where our tents were pitched, for the first time, in 
the dominions of the King of Persia [we could see] a great many pretty considerable 
villages; but all this fine country yields not one single tree, and they are farced to burn 
cows' Dung. Oxen are very common here, and they breed them as well for their Dung as 
for their flesh; they will yoke fourteen or fifteen pair to one plough, to turn up the 
ground ; each pair has iU mao to drive it, mounted like a postilion : all these postiliqns, 
who yawl and roar like sailors in astonn, make tpgetlier a most intolerable concert; 
Second Hundred. Edit. 4 . Z 
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we had been accustomed to this noise ever since we left Erzeron. Sore ’twas not this 
ground in Georgia that is spoken of by the Arabs to have been only glanced over with 
a wooden plow, instead of an iron one.” 

Speaking of Erzeron, he says, page 95, “ besides the sharpness of the winters, what 
makes Erzeron very unpleasant, is, the scarcity and dearness of wood^ nothing but pine 
wood is known there; and that too they fetch two or three days journey from the town : 
all the rest of tlie country is quite naked — you see neither tree nor bush; and their common 
fuel is cows EungyV/hich. they make into turfs; but they are not comparable to those our 
tanners use at Paris; much less to those prepared in Provence of the husks of the Olive, 
1 don’t doubt better Fuel might be found, for the country is not wanting in minerals; 
but the people are used to their cow-Dung, and will not give themselves the trouble to 
dig for it. * jTw almost inconceivable what a horrid perfume this Dung makes in the houses y 
which can be compared to nothing but fox holes, especially the country houses; every 
thing they eat has a stench of this vapour; their cream would be admirable but for this 
pvlvilis; and one might cat very well among them, if they had wood for the dressing 
their butchers’ meat, which is very good.” 

We tind then, that the use of such Fuel is the ordinary custom of the country; and 
that not only, or chiefly, those who are outcasts from society, or are “ steeped in 
poverty to the very lips,” use this disgusting kind of Fuel, but also the general level of 
the inhabitants, in a city of considerable note and magnitude. 

Le Bruyn is still more particular — he says, p. 228, ‘‘Wood is very dear in this 
country, and is sold by weight; they give you but twelve pounds of it for four-pence 
or five-pence, and the same it is with regard to coals. Whence it is they are obliged 
to make use of turf, made of camels Dungy coiv Dungy sheep" s Dungy horse Dungy and 
ass Dung, The chief Armenians of Julfa do so as well as the rest, or else the Jire would 
cost more than the victuals; whereas they give but thirty pence for two hundred and 
twenty, or two hundred and thirty, pound weight of this turf. They use it more par- 
ticularly for heating of ovmSy in ivhich they bake most of their meats in this country, 
without trouble, and at a small expense. They even apply human Dung this way.” 

, . . This was in Persia also. 

These extracts from Tournefort and Le Bruyn, who are describing pretty much 
the same country, deserve our marked attention, as likely to illustrate the history of 
the prophet Ezekiel. Le Bruyn assures us [vide also Sandys’s Travels, p. 85.J that 
human Dung is used, to heat ovens for the purpose of baking food [consequently Mr. 
Harmer mistakes, when he says page 261 , “ no nation made use of that horrid kind 
of fuerj and against this Ezekiel remonstrates and petitions, till he procures leave to 
use a fuel, which though bad enough, is not quite so bad. Query, does the l^rophet’s 
solicitations for his personal relief from that defilement, imply his hope of the same 
alleviation, in respect to those whom he typified? i, e. the Jewish people. 

I would also ask, whether this custom, mentioned by Le Bruyn, may tend to de- 
termine in what country the prophet resided at this time? — It is clear he did not live 
constantly at Babylon, though involved in the Babylonish captivity: Ezekiel in 

the Dictionary.) Now, if he was carried to, and stationed on, the confines of Persia, 
near to Georgia, then, possibly, in this very neighbourhood, he received the command 
which has b^n so unjustly commented on by Voltaire; which appears so very un- 
intelligible, or so very wretched to us; but which would excite no astonishment in the 
country where it was given ; nay, perhaps, Ezekiel, or his fellow Jews, unaccustomed 
to this usage, were the only persons likely to be scandalized at it. — Let this consider- 
ation have its due force. 

I close by two remarks : (1) If this last suggested idea be true# let it add to our 
conviction, that to determine correctly on some things which appear strange, an 
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iutimate acquaintance with local circumstances and facts, is absolutely necessary. 
(2) Let those who are disgusted at these instances of wretchedness in fertile countries^ 
be thankful for their own advantages in respect of Fuel — advantages which, perhaps, 
the countries they pity, would consider extremely questionable; perhaps, as incredible, 
were they narrated to them: — to dig many hundred yards under ground for Fuel! 
O what labour! O what misery! 

No. evil. CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH: BAAL’S PRIESTS. 

THERE has been no little supposition and conjecture, for what reason the priests 
of Baal “ cut themselves, after their manner, with knives, and with lancets, till the 
blood gushed out upon them.” 1 Kings xviii. 28. This seems, by the story, to have 
been after Elijah had mocked them, (or, at least, while he was mocking them;) and 
had worked up their fervour, and passions, to the utmost height. Mr. Harmer has 
touched lightly on this, vol. ii. p. 516. but has not set it in so clear a view as it seems to 
be capable of, nor has he given very cogent instances. It may be taken as an instance 
of earnest entreaty, of conjuration, by the most powerful marks of affection: q, d. 
•• Dost thou not see, O Baal! with what passion we adore thee? — how we give thee 
most decisive tokens of our affection? We shrink at no pain, we decline no disfigure- 
ment, to demonstrate our love for thee ; and yet thou answerest not! By every token 
of our regard, answer us! By the freely flowing blood we shed for thee, answer us!” 
&c. They certainly demonstrated their attachment to Baal; but Baal did not testify 
his reciprocal attachment to them, in proof of his divinity; which was the article in 
debate oetween them and Elijah. Observe, how readily these still-bleeding cuttings 
would identify the priests of Baal at the subsequent slaughter; and how they tended 
to justify that slaughter; being contrary to the law, that ought to have governed the 
Hebrew nation : as we shall see presently. 

As the demonstration of love, by cuttings made in the flesh, still maintains itself in 
the East, a few instances, may be, at least, amusing to European lovers, without fear 
of its heQOxmngfashioiiahle among us. “ But the most ridiculous and senseless method 
of expressing their affection is, their singing certain amorous and whining sdngs, com- 
posed on purpose for such mad occasions; between every line whereof they cut and 
slash their naked arms, with daggers: each endeavouring, in their emulative madness, 
to exceed the other by the depth and number of the wounds he gives himself. [A lively 

E icture this, of the singing, leaping, and self-slashing priests of Baal !] Some Turks, I 
ave observed, when old, and past the follies which possessed their youth, to show 
their arms, all gashed and scarred from wrist to elbow; and express a great concern, 
but greater wonder, at their past simplicity.” The “ oddness of the style, invited me 
to render some of the above-named songs into English : 

Could I, dear ray of heavenly light. 

Who now behind a cloud dost shine. 

Obtain the blessing of thy sight. 

And taste thy influence all divine ; 

Thus would I shed my warm heart’s blood. 

As DOW 1 gash Diy veiny arm : 

Wotildst thou but like the sun think good 
To draw it upward, by some charm. 

Another runs thus: o, lovely charmer, pity me! 

See bow my blood does from me fly ! 

Yet were I sure to conquer tliee. 

Witness it. Heaven! Td gladly die, A ARON Hill’s Travels, p. lOfl. 

* This account is confirmed by De la .Motbaye, who gives a print of such a subject. 
Lest the reader should think, that this love, and its tokens, are homages to the all- 

z 2 
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stibdiiing and distracting power of beauty, only, I shall add Pitts’s acCtxmt of the 
same procedure : “ ’Tis common for men there, to fall in love with boys, as ’tishere in 
England, to be in love with women : and 1 have seen many, when they have been drank, 
give themselves deep gashes, on their arms, with a kni/e; saying, ^Ttsjor the love 1 bear 
to such a bop! and I assure you, I have seen several, who have had their arms full qf 
great cuts, as tokens of their love,” &c. Pitts’s Account of Mahometism, &c. p. 26. 

This custom of cutting themselves, is taken, in other places of Scripture, as a mark 
of affection: so Jer. xlviii. 37. “ every head shall be bald, every beard dipt, and upon 
all hands cuttings; and upon the loins sackcloth:” as tokens of excessive grief, for 
the absence of those thus regarded^ So, chap. xvi. ver. 6. “ Both the great and the 
small shall die in the land: tliey shall not be buried, neither shall men lament for them, 
nor cut t/iemselves,” in proof of their affection, and expression of their loss ; “ nor make 
themselves bald for them,” by tearing their hair, &c. as a token of grief. So, chap. 
xlL o. “ There came from Samaria fourscore men having their beards shaven, and their 
clothes rent; and having cut themselves; with offerings to the house of the Lord.” Sg, 
chap, xlvii. 5. “ Baldness is come upon Gaza; Askelon is cut offi with the residue of 
her valleys; how long wilt thou cut thyself/'' rather, perhaps, how deep/ or to what 
length wilt thou cut thyself/ All these places include the idea of painful absence of 
the party beloved. Cuttings for the dead had the same radical idea of privation. The 
Law says, Lev. xix. 38. and Dent. xiv. 1. “ Ye are the children of Ihe Lord your God; 
ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any baldness between your eyes, for the dead,” 
i, e. restrain such excessive tokens of grief : sorrow not as those without hope — if for 
a dead friend; but if for a dead idol, as Calmet always takes it — then it prohibits 
the idolatrous custom, of whicli it also manifests the antiquity. 

Mr. HTarmer has anticipated me, in referring “the wounds in the hands” of the 
examined prophet, Zech. xiii. 6. to this custom: — the prophet denies that he gave 
himself these wounds in token of his affection to an idol; but admits that he had 
received them in token of affection to a person. 

It is usual to refer the expression of the apostle. Gal. vi. 17. “I bear in my body 
the marks (stigmata) of the Lord Jesus,” to those imprinted on soldiers by their com- 
manders; or, to those imprinted on slaves by their masters; but, would there be any 
degradation of the apostle, if we referred them to tokens of affection towards Jesus? 
q. d, “ Let no man take upon him to [molest, fatigue] trouble me by questioning my 
pretentions to the apostleship, or to the character of a true lover of Jesus Christ, as 
some among you Galatians have done; for I think my losses, my suferings, my scars, 
received in the fullilment of my duty to him, are tokens sufficiently visible to every 
man who considers them, of my regard to him, for whose sake I have borne, and still 
bear them; 1 shall therefore write no more in vindication of my character, in that 
respect, however it may be impugned.” 

No. CVIII. BAAL. (WITH a plate). 

THE former Number, which referred to Baal’s priests, leads us very naturally to 
consider the god himself; and to the explanation of the subjects presented on our Plate 
of Baal: we shall not, indeed, within our usual limits, be able to treat this deity ade- 
quately to his importance in the system of Heathen theology; nevertheless, as he so 
often occurs as a principal Idol in Holy Writ, a few hints respecting him may be of use. 

Nos. 1, 2, are human heads, with symbols derived from the ox, added to them. 
Under the article Calf in the Dictionary, we find, that some of the Fathem thought 
the head only of i hat idol had the bestial form ; these figures may confirm their opinion ; 
at least, they prove that they reasoned from what was common in the form of idola 
in their own days. Neither of these beads has a beard. 
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Obsenro id No. 1, ^ which accompany the head ; if these stars^^ or if a su^le 
star, be referred to the deity it accompanies, then we see how easily the Israelites 
might take up the star of their god,'^ Amos y, 26. i . e. pourtrayed oa medals, or 
small figures, whether images, coins, &c. carried about them; and secured from de- 
tection by their smallness, and readiness of concealment. This figure has the bull's 
(or cow s) horns and ears on its head. 

No. 2, has only the ears of a bull or cow ; but has on its head a garland of vine-leaves 
and grapes, whereby it is allied to Bacchus; with two apples on the front of the head, 
whereby it is allied to Ceres, or to Pomona: t. a. it indicates a fruit-bearing divinity — 
perhaps Isis fructiferas. 

Nos. 3, 4, are heads of Jupiter Ammon : {vide Ammon, in Dictionary). No. 3, 
is peculiarly accoutred, with the whole of the ram's head; somewhat like a helmet: 
No. 4, has the cornu ammonis^ the rams horn, only; and this is tlie more usual mode 
of reprenting this deity. Whoever has any numismatic knowledge will recollect similar 
representations of Alexander the Great, to whose boasted descent from Jupiter (another 
character of Baal) they referred. As the two former N umbers had emblems borrowed 
from the ox, these have emblems borrowed from the sheep. 

I conceive that, by such adjunct emblems, we may the most readily explain many 
of the names added to that of Baal: as Baal-zehnb^ Baal with a fly: Baal^tamar^ Baal 
with a Palm-tree, &c. &c. 

No. 5, is copied from Montfaucon, vol.ii. plate 179, and has an inscription in Greek, 
beginning— ArAlBOAQ KAI MAAAXBEAQ BATPOOIS GEOIS .... importing that, 

Titus Aurelius Heliodorus Hadrian, a Palniyrcnian, son of Antiochus, has offered and consecrated 
[tills) at his own expense, to A| 3 ;lil)olus, and Malachbelus, the gods of his country: with a 
symbol [or small statue] of silver: for the preservation of himself, of his wife, and of his 
children, in the year 547 : in the unmlh Peritius. [February.] 

The year is reckoned from the aera of the Seleucides, and answers to A. d. 234. 

Beneath this inscription is another, in Palmyrene characters; which, no doubt, is to 
the same purpose. The heginniiigs of both these inscriptions are inserted on the plate. 
The lower one in Hebrew letters reads thus: EGLeaeLU we MeLeceeLu: 

informing us, that these figures represent Baal and Moloch; those famous divinities 
of the Bast. It must, however, be remembered, that this is not an extremely ancient 
representation of them; nevertheless, we may regard it as traditionally correct, though 
somewhat by being sculptured in a later age. 

The copied inscription may give the reader a tolerable idea of ancient writing; 
without stops, or marks, or intervals, to separate the words: observe also, that one of 
these gods being called Bol, wliile the other) is called JBely the Hebrew language has 
adopted the sound Holy and the Greek has adopted the sound Bel: so that each is 
correct, though they differ. 

These gods are represented standing in the portico of a temple ; in the centre of 
which is a pine tree: their right hands are joined, but this action of their hands is 
dubious; and is more than suspicious, perhaps, unlikely. Spon gives them, with their 
right arms broken off; but the Editor of the Justmian Gallery, gives them as on our 
plate: probably (because they had l>een so repaired by a modern statuary. 

Aglibolus wears on his head a kind of cap: and his left hand holds what might have 
been a staff, &c. but is now damaged: he is clad in a peaceful habit; his ancles are 
surrounded by broad rings (such being customary ornaments in the East), which no 
doubt are of gold. Malachbelus has on his head a radiated crown; on his shoulders 
a crescent; in his girdle a dagger; in his hand a staff; which in Spon’s fi^;are is thick 
enough* to be a totch [or club], but in the Justinian fi^e is a spear; he is clotbed in 
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a martial drea»» and has also ornamental shackles oa his legs. Neither of these figures 
has ^oes; and both are young men. It is clear by the cresceat, that this figure is the 
moon god; Dem Lnnus. It may, perhaps, surprise an English reader, to find the 
moon considered as masculine, a god; but this was extremely common among the 
ancieats. Nor is it less striking to see this god in a military dress, while his companion 
wears robes of peace. However, we must observe, that a much fiercer character waa 
anciently attributed to ttie moou, than is customary among modern bards, who sing 
her praise as ** the gentle goddess.*’ It is well known that Malachbelus signifies in 
Hebrew the King-Baal, or lord. The worship of this god (as of Diana Taurica) waa 
sanguinary; for what reason, in reference to the moon, does not appear: the dagger 
in his girdle should not be forgot [Query, Was the moon considered as a martial 
and fierce deity because, originally, military euterprizes were conducted by nigid? 
as surprises, ambushes, &c. mde^ in Homer, the night-adventures of Diomed, &c.] 
Aglibolus signifies, in my opinion, the rolling or revolving Baal, or lord: for such is 
the import of gcl, and clearly points out the sun (as the other figure does the 
moon) but under an aspect of greater mildness, than one should have expected in 
such a burning climate. That Aglibolus is the sun, is conlirmed by the name of the 
emperor Heliogabalus^ where the composition of the Greek Helios (the ^un) in a 
name evidently the same as that of our figure, admits of no doubt. 

Observe, that the sun and moon, or Baal and Ashtaroth, are often mentioned as 
worshipped together in Scripture ; but whether Ashreh^ the grove, be the same as 
Ashtaroth^ may now, I think, be doubted; since the tree in tliis reprepentalion, must 
surely be of indispensible necessity, or the sculptor would hardly have put it in a 
temple. [See the worship of this tree, and fire under it in No. ccLXXi.j One should 
have expected to have found this tree a palm at Palmyra; but if it be a pine it refers 
to Cybele, or the Earth, which is certainly indebted to the influences of the sun and 
moon for its fertility; [or to Sami Rami^ t. e. the goddess Sami^ in the fir tree?] 
We shall see Cybele again in No. 7. 

The learned reader well knows how easily these hints might he prolonged into a 
dissertation, by adverting to ancient authors: though to suppress those remarks which 
this subject might occasion requires forbearance, yet 1 apprehend this is not the place 
in which to trace them fully. See the Plates of Baal; Baal and MolocU; and 
Parthia. Also, No. ccxxxii. and Plate of Miscellanies, No. ii. 

No. 6. As the figure of Deus JLxmus in the former Number was mutilated in his 
right arm, this number gives a complete representation of the same deity, from a medal 
of Antoninus and Verus, struck at Nys®, a town of Caria, on the river Xanthus in Asia: 
he has on his head the Phrygian bonnet; on his shoulders the crescent; iu his right 
hand he holds a patera; in his left a spear. The Nyseans worshipped Deus Lunus, 
whom they called Kainapeirvv, as appears in Vaillant, p. 55. Kamar, in Arabic, signifies 
the moon, and is evidently the root of Kamareiten, 

No. 7. The figures we have hitherto inspected represented young men, but, that 
we may not lead our readers to infer that the moon was always ^ god, this Number 
exhibits a LunaDea, or Goddess, from a medal of Gordian: she has on the Phrygian 
bonnet and the crescent; she is joining her right hand to that of her companion Plenty, 
or Cybele; in her left hand she holds a victory; at her feet are an eagle, and a tortoise, 
symbols of rapidity, and of slowness. The general emblem is to this effect : The exercise 
of rapidity, at proper times, and of slowness at other proper times, has produced a vic- 
tory ; which victory is introductory to plenty. These emblems refer also to the cities 
of C®sarea and Antioch : the Luna Dea (or Bona Dea^ or Gad^ or Good Fortune, which 
latter name, I think, under these circumstances, she well deserves) represents Caesarea, 
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mhete no doubt sAie was worshipped; and Plenty represents Cybele, who was wor<^ 
shipped at Antioch: these two cities havii^ been at the joint expenses of saciiiices 
and o0erings, on this occasion; as appears by the altar standing oetween them. 

Thus we see, that many of the heathen Deities coalesce ultimately in the sun and 
moon. What was Fortune? ( Jiaal Gad) — the JLaita Dm which presided over favourable 
times. Where then is the wonder that the Israelites should be tempted to solicit 
fiivourable seasons from this goddess, instead of intreating them from the Lord ? as he 
complains: or, that they should oder propitiatory incense to the queen of heaven? 
Jer. xliv. 17. or, that the question is asked. Can any of the deities of the heathen givt 
rain? which is so necessary to fertility : and an act of true divinity alone. We see too, 
how Gad and Meni terminate in the Sun and Moon. Vide their articles, in the JMe- 
tionary. We shall probably have occasion to re-consider some parts of this subject; 
and therefore, dismiss it for the present; only observing, that descriptions of Moloch, 
by the Kabbins, by Diodorus Siculus, and by others, very different from any thing 
alluded to in these representations, are extant. 

No.CIX. BREAD, AND ITS PREPARATION. 

UNDER the articles Bread, and Cakes, in the Dictionary, many remarks are made, 
and much information is given, which it may be proper to advise the reader to peruse, 
previous to, or together with, the following explanation of our Plate. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, a Hand-Mill, such as are constantly used in private houses, in the East. 
As the form, as well as office, of this mill is the same throughout the greater part of 
Asia, travellers describe it in nearly the same terms. — The following is from Tourne- 
FORT, vol, ii. p. bo. “ I'hese mills consist of two flat round stones, about two feet 
diameter, which they rub one on another by means of a stick, which does the office of 
a handle. The corn falls down on the undermost stone, through a hole which is in 
the middle of the uppennost, which by its circular motion spreads it on the undermost, 
where it is bruised and reduced to flour, which flour working out at the rim of the 
mill-stones, lights oi a hoard set on purpose to receive it. The Bread made thereof 
is better tasted riian that of flour ground either by wind or water-mills: these hand-mills 
cost not above a crown, or a crown and a half.” 

No. 1 , shews the mill complete, ready for working, with the cup in the upper stone, 
for tli(‘ parp »se of receiving the corn; and the stick or handle for turning it. The upper 
stone only moves; the under stone is at rest. 

No. 2, shews the upper mill-stone, separated from the lower; with a section of the 
cup, into which the corn being put, it passes down to the upper surface of the lower 
stone; and is ground by the rotation of the upper stone, which is forced into motion 
by the impulse of tiie peg, or handle by which it is turned. 

No. 3, shews the lower mill-stone, with its pin^ which being received into the upper 
stone, holds them both flrmly together: also its stands, which like a kind of feet keep 
it steady, when placed on a table, in the lap, or, &c. 

The form of this instrument is simple, and needs no farther explanation. Several 
passages of Scripture may be illustrated by remarks deducible from these figures. 
First, the office of ^nding the com, in the East, falls to the lot of the women : this 
they do every morning at day break; the grinder usually sits down on the floor, &c. 
and placing the mill on her lap, by means of the handle, works the upper stone round 
with her right hand. i|ence we read, £xod. xi. 5. of “ the maid servant who is behind 
ftemill:”^So Matt.xxiv. 41. two toomen grinding at the mill;” — perhaps, two women 
grinding in the same apartment, pX different nulls, yet shall experience different Isdes, 
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oiie being taken and the other left. But there e^^rtainly were mills which required 
women to woik one of them ; of whom one ihight be taken, the other left. [See <the 
Plates.] And this is particulariy noticed, and referred to, by Dr. Shaw, p. folio 
edit. ** Most families grind their wheat and barley at home, having tv^o portable grind- 
stones for tliat purpose, the uppermost whereof, is turned round by a small handle of 
wood or iron, placed in the edge of it. When ike 8to9Uii,s large^ or expedition is required^ 
then a second person is coiled in to assist; and as it is usual for the women alone to be 
concerned in this employment, sitting tlwmselves down over against each other, with the 
mill-stones between them, we may see not only the propriety of the expression Exod. 
xi. but the force of the other, Matt. xxiv. Atheneus, has preserved an expression of 
Aristophanes, which takes notice of the same custom that is observed to this day among 
the Bedoween women, of singing all the while they are thus employed.’* 

n. By adverting to this custom, of daily grinding corn for the family, we see the 
propriety of the law, Deut. xxiv. 6. “ No man shall take the upper mitl-stone [^o. %) or 
the lower mill-stone (No. 3,) as a pledge; for that would be to take his neighbour s life ' — 
his living — his daily food — as a pledge^ since if either of the mill-stones were taken, his 
wife could not grind her daily provision of com for the family. See also the severity 
of the punishment of Babylon, Rev. xviii. 24. “ the sound of the mill-stone which should 
grind a portion of com daily, to supply the inhabitants, shall be heard in thee no more.'* 

III. Observe the characteristic accuracy of the narration. Judges ix. 53, a woman, 
driven to desperation by the attack of Abimelech on the tower, ran with her mill-stone 
to the top of tne wall and threw — not I apprehend, a piece of a mill-stone, but, a division 
of the mill itself (for instance. No. 2,) on the head of Abimelech, and smashed his skull : 
— the word (13^) the rider (because the upper stone rides on the under stone) 

being inserted, to explain the foregoing words; “ a division — i. e. the rider;'* which the 
Woman had only to separate by lifting it oft from the little peg which united ^tbe mill- 
stones, even if it were not already separated; and we see that such a stone, of “two 
feet broad,” was amply sufficient, when thrown from a considerable height, to fracture 
the skull of any man upon whom it fell. 

In what degree the under stone was harder than«the upper, it is not easy to say; but 
from the expression, Job xii. 24. “ His heart is as firm as a stone; as liard as the under 
division” [of the mill] — it should seem that the finer and closer grained stones were 
chosen for this lower situation. 

I conceive also, that we discover in the Philistines’ usage of Samson, a degree of vin- 
dictive contempt, which perhaps was their ne plus ultra of contumely. I bat hero being 
blind, yet of great strength, they made him gHnder for the prisoii, Grieiding was wo- 
meh*$ work, therefore severely degrading to the hero; it was simple work, inquiring no 
art; it was laborious work, wherein his strength was of service; and thns by drudging 
for them, in this menial employment, he earned a m^ii^yiBg Kvelihood for himself 
In this view Samson was worse used than Job (xxxi. 1ft.) supposes his wife might be ; 

“ let my wife be so degraded, that instead of having her Com ground for her, she shall 
perform that servile office herself ; not for herself, or for mO, the lawful object of her 
affectionate care, but let her grind for another** Samson, the hero ! employed on women’s 
work ! a vilely fit employment for Dalilah’s deluded lover; he ground too for others! 
for those in prison with Hmself I Samson, the hero, labours, as Isaiah predicts the vir- 
gin daughter of Babylon should labour; “ Come down, sit in the dust; sU on the ground; 
there is no chair for thee: Take the •milbetones, etkd grind meal: nay more, whereas 
Women who grind, usually sing while ^^ding, sit thou silent: and get imio darkness; 

into seme dark hole and comer, endeavouring to Obtain a partial conoealm^of 
tfayTexation and dis^ce: chap. xlvM. I. Did Satnson thus sit on the ground? sikiit? 
he resendAed thh*diice haughty, but now abject daughter ^Baby)k>a< 
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We cfXk hardly ctdl No. 4, a Mill; but it is an iustrument used for the sane purpose* 
though it rather bruises tiiau griuds. Ic consists of two parts ; a hollow stone* and a 
roller* which being roiled upon the corn to be ground, reduces it to a coarse meal. 
Niebuhr tells us, that this uistrument was used on board the ship in which he voy* 
aged; and that, after being accustomed to it, he esteemed coffee, thus bruised, as 
superior in flavour to that which had been ground ; as the Arabs maintained that com 
also was, to them. 

No. 5, is one of the kinds of Oven used in the East: probably, that meant as ** Eve*! 
oven,'* in the article Bread. The embers at the bottom preserve heat enough for the 
lighter kinds of Bread, after the whole instrument has been thoroughly heated; and 
tTC thinner kinds of cakes are baked very quickly, by means of their adhesion to the 
inside of the Oven. — All these figures are from Niebuhr. 

The forms given to Bread in different countries are varied according to circumstances, 
vdiethcT it be required to sustain keeping for a longer, or a shorter time: that Bread 
which is to be eat the same day made, is usually thin, broad, and flat ; that which 
is meant for longer keeping, is iaiger, and more bulky, that its moisture may not too 
soon evaporate. In Numters 6, 7, 8, we have two specimens of round loaves, and one 
•f a square loaf; so far as 1 at present recollect, the loaves most generally used among 
the Jews were round; though the Rabbins say the Shew-bread was square. 

No. fl. It will be olMerved of this loaf, that it is divided into twelve parts: we can- 
not aflkm* that tte loaf used by our Lord at the Eucharist was also divided into 
twelve parts; but if it were, it shews how conveuiently it might be distributed among 
the disciples ; to each a part: and possibly such a compartition of it might be thought 
to tend toward settling the question, whether Judas partook of it ? I think he did not; 
but Uiat our Lord in some degree complied with a custom mentioned in the article 
Eating, in the Dictionary. 1 conceive too, that such a divided loaf gives no improper 
comment on the passage, We being mai^ are one Bread"* — many partners, each 
having his portion from the same loaf. 1 Uor. x. 17. 

It Mould not be passed over insUence, that No. 7, is u glass bottle, containing wiml 
I t is a curious evidence that the use of glass was more common among the ancisnts 
than has been generally supposed : and besides, it furnishes a bottle different from that 
of No. L.V 1 I 1 . The loaf in this number is divided only into seven parts. 

No*. 6. Specimens of square Loaves. — Nos. 8, 7, 6, are from Antiq. Herculan. 

No. CX. OF PRESENTS FROM INFERIORS, IN THE EAST. 

I REMEMBER that I c^d not help smiling on first reading the wise remark of 
a distinguished author, on the behaviour of Saul to Samuel, 1 Sam. ix. ** Saul said 
to his servant^ who had proposed to him to consult the seer, respecting the way they 
should go, ** The bread t$ spent in our vessels; we have no Present ta offer the man of 
God: — what have we?"" The servant answers, 1 have here the fourth part qf a shekel 
ef silvw; that will I give Aim.” Quite a fortune-telling price, for a fortune-telling 
business, says the author alluded to, sixpence, or seven-pence; a fit price for a coiyujPtf 
to direct tliem after their asses ! 

If there be such a thing as welleneaning infidelity, how cantioosly should prolbseom 
of it conceal their ignorancel But, I suppose, that infidelity which is the reault of fim 
a^ full investigatioa of Scripture, and its principles, and which is really built upon 
knowledge, is at least as great a rara avis in terrd as a black swan. 

It sboiM be noted, that Presents of some kind, are the regular miradmewrs* of om 
party to another, in the East. Imperious custom has so fimly esiablidied the pro- 
Second Hundred. £dU. 4. 2 A 
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priety of this mode of introduction, that it admits of no hesitation. Dr. Pococke 
tells us of a pr€*8ent of Jifiy radishes! Other authors mention — a dower, an orange,^ 
w similar trifles: and Mr. Harmer has extracted instances of presents made in money^ 
some of which were trivial enough: but, 1 think tlie least \ aluable present 1 have^ead 
is one made to solicit a favour from Mr. Bruce: about a score of dates! in vatue^ 
perhaps, not exceeding the same number of plums, or damsons, among ourselves. 

“ I mention this trifling circumstance,” says Mr. B. vol. i. p. 68, to shew how 
B 8 SENT 1 AL to humane and civil intercourse presents are considered to be in the East; 
whether it be dates, or whether it he diamonds^ they are so much a part of their 
manners, that, without them, an inferior will never be at peace in /as own mind, or thhfJi 
that he has hold of his superior for his protection. But superiors give no presents tcf 
their inferiors!' The same says Sir John Chardin, “ they make no presents to equals, 
or to those who are below themselves.” 

i Presents, then, are tokens of honour; not intended as offers of payment, or of eh^ 
fichment; and under this reference, we ought to consider the conversation of Saul with 
Ins servant, “ We have no fit. i.e. honourable, gift, to introduce us to the seer, as cus**. 
tom requires; we cannot go empty-handed, t/mt would be to derogate from his dig-. 
B^ty; and should we risk that uncustomary procedure, he might refuse to see us, or to 
give us his advice.” Observe on this subject the policy of Jacob, who, by entreaty,' 
ecnstrained Esau to accept his Present: thereby acknowledging him as the elder brother 
still; and binding him, by his honour, to defend his suppliant, now under his pirotec-c 
tion. Observe the same idea in Jacob’s present sent to [Joseph] the governor erf 
Egypt: and generally, wherever such complimentary entreaty occurs .--r-But, how isvit 
fhot we read so little of Presents in the New Testament? — When did eurLovd receive^ 
a present? No: ‘‘ He went about doing good” gratis; and was,< perhaps, but seldom 
requested to exert his power in favour of those who were able to offer presents. Per^ 
haps, as Abraham had his reasons for refusing Abimelech’s presents, Geu. xiv. 23. and 
Paul had his also, 2 Cor. xii. 13. so might our Lord decline presents, even as tokens 
of honour. Observe the difference between presents viewed in this light, and tlie 
bargain-and<sale proposal of Simon Magus, Acts viii. 18. « i 

No. CXI. GARMENTS, AS PRESENTS FROM SUPERIORS. 

PRESENTS of Dresses are alluded to very frequently in the historical books of 
Scripture, and in the earliest times: when Joseph gave to each of his brethren a change 
of raiment, and to Benjamin five changes of raiment, it is mentioned without'particular 
notice, and as a customary incident, Gen. xiv. 22. Naamtin gave to Gehazi, from 
among the presents intended for Elisha, who declined accepting^ any [as we have seen 
above, some persons did, on extraordinary occasions], two changes of raiment; .and 
even Solomon, king as he was, received raiment as presents, 2 Chrrni. ix. 24. This 
custom is still maintained in the East; it is mentioned by all travellers; and 1 have 
merely chosen to give the following extract from De la Motraye, in preference to 
what might easily have been produced from others, because he notioes^ as a parti- 
cularity, that the Grand Seignior gives his Garment Of honour before the wearer ia 
ffe^itt^ toliis presence: but the vizir gives his honorary dresses after the presenta- 
tion: will this apply to the parable of the wedding garment, ainl to the behaviour of 
jtbe king* who es^ected to have found all his guests clad in robes of honour? MatU 
XXL 11. Is any thing like this management obsenrable, Zech. iii.?' Joshua being Intro* 

to tiu angel of the Lord, not to the Lord Mcaedtf; « stood before tbefOugeil with 
but bn^nidened a handsome caffetsm to be given him? JonathOn^ 
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*t)f Saul, dirested him^f of his robe, aud fait upper :garment (vide No. lxit.), even to 
Jiis sword, his bow, and his girdle— partly intending David the greater honour, as 
having been apparel worn by hwself; but principally, it may be conjectured, through 
haste and speed, he being impatient of honouring David, and covenanting for his 
Hflfection. Jouathati would not slay to eend for raiment, but instantly gave him his 
awn; The idea of honour counected with the caffetan, appears also in tJie Prodigal's 
father,— “ britig forth tJie beet robe"" We had the liberality in this kind of gifts was 
considerable. — Ezra ii. 69. The chief of the fathers gave one hundred priests’ Gar- 
ments." — Nell. vii. 70. “ The Tirshatha gave live hundred and thirty priests' Gar- 
ments." — This vrould appear sufficiently singular among us; but in the East, where to 
give is to honour, the gift of garmentsi or of any other ussdile commodities, is i^ peiv 
feet compliance with established sentiments and customs. 

“ The Visier entered at another door, and their Excellencies rose to salute him 
after their manner, which was returned by a little inclining of liis head ; after wliich 
be sat down on the corner of his eofa (vide No. xii.X which ts Uie most honourable 
place; then his cita^tcellor^ his Kiahiuy and the Chiaouz Bashaw, came and stood 
before him, till coflee was brought in; after which M, de presented M. de 

iPerriol to him, as his successor, who delivered him the King his master's letters, com- 
plimenting him as from his majesty and himself, to which the Visier answered very 
obligingly; then they gave two dishes of coffee to their Excellencies, with sweetmeats, 
and afterwards the perfumes and sherbet; then they clothed them with C a pfetans 
q/' a silver brocade, with large silk flowers; aud to those that were admitted into the 
apartments with them they gave others of brocade, almost all silk, exf'ept some sli^lit 
gold or silver flowers ; according to the custom usually observed towards all foreign 
ministers." De la Mo tr aye's Travels, page 199. 

“ Caffetans are long vests of gold or silver brocade, flowered with silk; which the 
Grand Seignior, and the Visier, f3reseut to those to h L orn they give audience: the 
Grand Seignior before, and the Visier ajter, audience." Idem. 

No. CXIT. POURING WATER ON THE HANDS. 

THERE is a description of Elisha the prophet, by a part of his office when servant 
to Elijah, which appears rather strange to us. “ Is there not here a prophet of the 
Lord?" says king Jehoshaphat; he is answered, “ Here is Elisha ben Shaphat, who 
poured water on the hands of BUjah, i. e, who was his servant and constant attend ant* 
So Pitts tells us, p. 24. “ The table being removed, before they rise [from the grouil<| 
whereon they sit], a slave, or servant, who stands attending on them with a cup of 
water to give them drink, steps into the middle, with a bason, or copper pot of water; 
somewhat like a cofiee-pot, and a little soap, and lets the water run upon their hands 
one after another, in order as they sit." Such service it appears Elisha performed foi? 
Elijah: what shall we say then to the remarkable action of our Lord, who “ poure4 
water into a ba$on, and washed his d^cipk^ feet," after supper? Was he, indeed 
9 jnong them as one who serveth? Why ho washed their feet rather than their hajCida^ 
vide No. civ. and the Plate, Attitude at Table. 

On this subject, says D’Ohsson, p. 509, “ Ablution, Abdesth, consists in washing the 
bands, feet, face, and a part of the bead ; the law mentions them by the term — the 
ibree parts consecrated to Ablution.”. . . .The Mussulman is generally seated M the edge 
wth a pewter or copper vessel lined with tin placed before him upon a 
round piece of red cloth, to prevent the carpet or mat from being wet: a servant^ 
bneeUi^ uo ppurs out water foy his master; another hpW a cU>ith <^stined 

2 A 2 
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for Ibese PonficatioBs. Hie person who purifies himsMf begins^ baring bis arm as fior 
as the elbow. As be washes his bands, mouth, noatrUs, face, anns, fcc. he repeats tha 
proper prayers ... It is probable that Mohammed followed on thia subject the book 
of Leviticus.” 

, it is well known that we have an officer among onrsdves, who at the coronation^ 
and formerly at ^1 public festivals, held a bason of water for the king to wash his 
hands in, after dinner; but it is not equally well known, that Cardinal Wobey one 
time, when the Duke of Buckingham held the bason for Henry Vlll. after the king 
had washed, put his own hand into the bason: the Duke resenting this intrusion, lei 
some of the water fall on the habit of the Cardinal, who never forgave the action, but 
brought the Duke to the block, in consequence of his resentment. 

No. CXIII. MODES OF BAPTISM. 

AMONG the most remarkable, and indeed unintelligible, customs, is that noticed 
undsr the article Baptism, in the Dictionary, of baptizing the dead; quoted from 
Chrysostom: but a custom at least equally unreasonable, is related by Tournefort, 
vol. iii. p. 248. After mentioning baptizing of children, he says, the Armenians 
believe that none but the priests can administer valid Baptism, on any occasion what- 
ever. I myself have heard gay, there are priests who baptize dead children; and 
I make no difficulty of believing it, since they give extreme unction only to those wiio 
are dead'" Surely these Christians have other authority than that of Christ, Heal the 
sick: or that of the apostle, James v. 14. ** Anointing the sick with oil in the name of 
the Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick; and the Lord^udi raise htm vp"' 
Or how can they vary a rite — from anointing the sick for recovery, to— anointin{^ a 
body after death, when all hope of recovery is extinct. 

Tournefort proceeds to narrate the manner of baptizing children in the river, on 
Christmas day. They prepare an altar in a boat covered with hue carpets; thither 
the clergy repair as soon as the sun rises, accompanied by parents, friends, and neigh- 
bonrs: — be the weather ever so severe, after ordinary prayers, the priest plunges the 
child three times into the water, and performs the unctions. The governors of the 
provinces are of^ten present, and sometimes the king.”^ This resembles the rite of the 
Greek church in Russia. As a companion to this imraerwon, I transcribe ftonr 
Mr. Bruce his account of Baptism, as practised in Abyssinia; wh^e it seems, that 
H is customary to repeat Baptism several times in the course of a person’s life. The 
following is the annual ceremony: — 

“ As soon as the sun began to appear, three large crosses of wood were carried by 
thfee pi^ts drest in their sacerdotal vestments, and who, coming to the side of the 
river, dipped the cross into the water, and all this time the^firkig, skirmishing, and 
praying, went on together. The priests with the crosses returned; one of their num- 
oer before them, carrying something less than an English quart of water, in a silver 
cup or chalice. When they were about fifty yards from Welleia Michael, that general 
stood up, and the priest took as much water as he could hold in his hands, and 
sprinkled it upon his head, holding the cup at the same time to Welleta Michaers 
mouth to taste; after which the priest received k back again, saying at the same time, 

Gzier ybarakf"" which is simply, “ Ma^God bless you.” Each of the three crosses 
was then brought forward to WeWeta Michael, and be kissed them. The ceremony 
of sprinkling the wato* was then repeated to all the great men hi the tent, all cleanly 
dressed as in gala: some of them, not contented with aspersion, received the water 
in the pahns of their hands join^ and drank k time^ more water was faroughl4<L 
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those who had not partiimi of the first; and, after the lafiole of the gOfemor*8 com- 
pany was sprinkled, the crosses retnmed to the liyer, their bearers singing ImUd^jahM^ 
and the skirmishing and firing continuing.” 

Mr. Baucfi relates, that at one of these Baptisms, the king took the chalice out of 
the hand of the pri^t who presented it, and threw the water orer Ras Michael, his 
mime minister, saying, at the same time, “ Fll be your deacon.” This was looked on 
by the whole court, and the spectators, as a singular honour done to the minister. 
What different ideas would the throwing a bason of water over a person occasion in 
BritainI Vide No. xiv. 

No. CXIV. HORNS WORN IN THE EAST. 

THE Public may remember, that about two years ago, some of our India ships 
brought over a number of Sepo^s^ who did duty as marines during the voyage; these 
were newly clothed in England, and presented to the king. Perhaps there were but 
few, possibly not one, w ho, having the opportunity of seeing these soldiers, made the 
same observations as the writer of this article, respecting the helmets worn on their 
heads. These helmets appeared to be made of stout leather, or other strong substance; 
they were oval, and nearly fiat, like the trencher caps worn at our universities: in the 
centre rose a head-piece, or crown, ornamented with feathers, &c. and on the front, 
directly over ti%e Joreoead^ was a steel Horn, rising as it were from a short stem, and 
then assuming tte form of one of our extinguishers, used to extinguish the light of a 
candle. 

It appeared, also, that the comparison of such a military Horn to the natural Horn 
of aBmm (the Unicorn of our translators), the Rhinoceros, was extremely applicable: 
for having seen the great Rhinoceros at the menagerie at Versailles, 1 recollected the 
resemblance perfectly. 

Whether we should be justified in referring this part of dress to the military only^ 
may be questioned ; liecause Hannah, for instance, says, My Horn is exalted.’* 

1 Sam ii. 1 . But women, occasionally, might adopt, as parts of dress, ornaments 
not altogether unlike this Horn, even if this form of speech were not derived originally 
from the soldiers’ dress, and transferred to a notorious disposition of mind; or to 
other instances. 

This also diminishes the apparent strangeness of Zedekiah s conduct, 1 Kings xxif. 
11. Who nmde uimselj Horns o/’ iron, and said, “ Thus saith the Lord, With these” 
military iusigiiia, “ shalt thou push the Syrians until thou hast consumed them.” Wc 
are apt to conceive of tlic^se Horns, as projecting, like bulls’ Horns, on each side of 
Zedekiah 8 head. How difierent from the real fact! Zedekiah, though he pretended 
to he a prophet, did not wish to be thought mad; to which imputation such an appear- 
ance would have 8iil>j(»rted him: whereas, be only acted the hero; — the hero returning 
in military triumph: it was little more than a flourish with a sponioon. In corroborap 
tion of this idea, let us hear Mr. Bruce, who first eluctdatecl this subject by actual 
observation: 

One ilung remarkable in this cavalcade, which I observed, was the head-dsess 
of the goveniors of provinces. A large broad fillet was bound upon their forehead, 
and tied behind their head. In the middle of this was a Horn, or conicai ptece of 
diver, gilti about Jour inches long, much m the shape of our common candle extinr 
g^uiskers. This is culled kim fppj or Horn, atidf is only worn m reviews, ot parades 
after victory. This 1 apprehend, like all other of their usa^^es, is taken fimm the 
Hebrews^ and the asseral aliusiooB made ia Scripture to it, arise firom this practice: 
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8«Mtt»the wcked, Lift not up the Honr — “ Lift n^^^Sr^Tmir Horn on high; 
4 «pe^k not wit^ a stitif neck’’ — The Horn of the righteous ^aU be exalted, mt)i 
honour,” &c. 

No. CXV. OF THE REEM, OR UNICORN. 

THERE are two animals named frequentiy in Scripture, without Naturtdisth 
.being agreed what they are; the one is Behemoth, the other the Reem; both men- 
tioned as the types of strength, courage, and iiidef)eii(leiire on mao, and, as sucHi 
exempted from the ordinary lot of beasts, to be subdued by him, or reduced under 
his dominion. Though this is not to be taken in a iueial^ jse, for there is no animal 
without the fear, or beyond the reach of the power, of man, we are to understand this 
applicable to animals possessed of strength and size so supeiia«ive, as that in those 
qualities other beasts bear no proportion to them. 

The Behemoth then, I take to be the Elephant; his history is well known, and 
my only business is with the Reem, which 1 suppose to be tiie Uhmoceros. The 
derivation of this word, both in the Hebrew and the Ethiopic, seems to be from erect- 
ness, or standing straight. This is certainly no particular quality in the animal itself, 
who is not more, or even so much erect as many other quadrupeds, for in its knees it 
is rather crooked ; but it is from the circumstance and maimer in which his houn is 
placed. The honis of other animals are inclined to some degree of parallelism, with 
the nose, or os frontis. The horn of the Rhinoceros alone is erect and, perpendicular 
to this bone, on which it stands at right angles, thereby possessing a greater purchase, 
or power, as a lever, than any horn could have in any other position. 

“ This situation of the horn is very happily alluded to in the sacred writings 
My horn shall thou exalt like the horn of an Unicorn:” aud the horn here alluded 
to is not wholly figurative, as I have already taken notice of in the course of my history, 
but was really an ornament worn by great men in the days of victory, preferment, or 
rejoicing; when tliey were anointed with new, sweet, or fresh oil, a circumstance which 
David joins with that of erecting the horn. 

Some authors, for what reason 1 know not, have made the Reem, or Unicom^ 
to be of the deer or antelope kind, that is, a genus whose very character is fear and 
weakness, very opposite to the qualities by which the Reem is described in Scripture; 
besides, it is plain, the Reem is not of the class of clean quadrupeds; and a late modern 
traveller, very whimsically, takes him for the Leviathan, whi< li certainly was a fish. — 
It is impossible to determine which is the silliest opinion of the two. Balaam, a priest 
of Midian, and so in the neighbourhood of the haunts of the Rhinoceros, and intimately 
Connected with Ethiopia (for they themselves were shepherds of that country), in a 
transport, from contemplating the strength of Israel whom he was brought to curse, 
says, they had as it were the strength of the Reem. Job makes fn cfuent allusions lo 
bis great strength and ferocity, and indocility. He asks, “ Will the Ileem be willing 
to serve thee, or abide by thy crib?” that is, Will he williiii;ly come into thy stable 
and eat at thy manger? And again, “ Canst thou hind tl^e with a hand in the 

furrow, and will he harrow the Valleys after thee?” In other words, Canst thou make 
him go in the plow, or the harrow? Bruce, voI. v. p. 89. 

“ Isaiah, who of all the prophets seems to have known Egypt and Ethiopia the 
best, when prophesying about the destruction of Idumea, says, that “ the Keem shall 
come down with the fat cattle;” a proof that he knew his habitation was in the 
neighbourhood.” Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 90. 

1 baye said the Rhinoceros does not eat bay or grass, but lives entirely upon trem; 
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he does nOt^dpkre thfe most' thortiy ones, but rather seenftS to be f&n'd'o? ffcetftf'hnd 
ih not a small bramih that can escape his hunger, for he has the strongest jaws of 
Oreature 1 know, knd best adapted to grinding or bruising any thing that makes resistr 
dnce. He has twenty-eight teeth in all, six of which are grinders, and I have seetii 
short indigested pieces of wood, full three inches diameter, voided in his excrements^ 
a|id the same of the Elephant. 

- ‘‘ But besides the trees, capable of most resistance, there are in these Tast forestjf 
within the rains, trees of a softer consistence, and of a very succulent quality, *whicW 
seem to be destined for his principal food. For the purpose of gaining the liighesp 
branches of these, his upper lip is capable of being lengthened out so as to increase^ 
his power of laying hold with this in the same manner as the Elephant does with liit^ 
trunk. With this lip, and the assistance of his tongue, he pulls down the upper 
branches which have most leaves, and these he devours first; having stript the tretT 
of its branches, he does not therefore abandon it, but placing his snout as low in tho 
trunk as he finds his horn will enter, he rips up the body of the tree, and reduces it 
to thin pieces like so many laths; and when he has thus prepared it, he embraces as 
much of it as he can, in his monstrous jaws, and twists it with as much ease as an ox 
would do a root of celery.” Bruce, p. 95. 

Mr. Parkhurst, who has said some very strong things against the Rhinoceros 
being the Reem, which he takes to be a wild animal of the beeve kind, a wild Bull, 
observes, that it is said of Joseph, “he shall the people to the ends of the earth; 
and his two horns are the thousands of Ephraim, the ten thousands of Manasseh.” 
Now, says he, “ riie horns of the Rhinoceros are not formed for^pushing.” — But may 
not the same horns which raise up the succulent coverings of trees, push them, sepa- 
rate them, also, if there be occasion? is this the action designed by the word ^sh.^ 
Africa certainly has a species of Rhinoceros with two horns; or, from some particular 
cause, a second horn grows behind the first; it is not smooth or uniform, but seems to 
be of the nature of an excrescence. Mr. Bruce mentions a third horn, as sometimes 
found on old males. After all, the question might, perhaps, be justly stated on thd 
score of probability.- - Is it more likely the Urus, or wild Bull, of the forests of 
Germany, (are there any other forests nearer to Judea?) or the Rhinoceros of the 
forests of Africa, should be best known to the sacred writers? I find few or no allusions 
to European subjects in the Old Testament. Babylon was in point of distance much 
farther off; yet vrith Babylon, though across a desert, the Jews seem to have had 
more iutimary than with Greece, though within a day or twos sail. I have not yet 
discovered in any traveller in Asia, the description of any other creature, to which the 
allusions made to the Reem, or the Unicom, can be referred. See the Plates, Reem, 
or Rhinoceros. 


No. CXVI. PUBLIC RECORDERS. 

IN confirmation of an idea suggested under the article Book, in the Dictiofutryi 
that registers answering the purposes of annals were publicly kept in early ages: the 
reader is in the first place reminded of the Treasurer reckoned among the officers of a 
Caravan, in No. i. whose duty it is to keep a journal of every occurence wc^hy 
notice. That this custom was maintained in the- court of Ahasucrus, we learn from 
Esther,, vi. l. which relates, that when the king could not sleep, he had the pubbe 
journals read to him. See also No. xxxvi. . . . u ^ 

Baron Du Tott mentions the same thing, as practised m the Ottoman rom 
toL ii. p. 15. “It was likevrise found in the Records or the < empire, that tne 
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last war with Roasia had occaaioped the fittiog out of a hundred and fifty galiiota, 
intended to penetrate into the seaof A/oph ; and the particulars meniumed in Ute account 

the expenses not sji^ecifyiag the oioiives of this armament, it was forgotten that the 
ports of Azoph and Taganrag stood for nothing la the present war; Uie btiilding of 
the galliots was ordered, and carrieu ou with the greatest dispatch.** 

Here we find a deficiency of particulars mentioned in the account of expends: may 
we not attribute to some such dejiciency the variations, in some trifles, which occur in 
the books of Kings and Chronicles? e. the particulars were well known at the tirne^ 
bat ev^ minutia was not recorded; and little indeed did the Recorders imagine, 
that distant climes, and distant ages, would take occasiou from thence to question 
thmr veracity! 

'nds subject naturally leads to the consideration of those Books of the Prophets^ 
which are quoted in the Old Testament, as authorities for certain histories; which 
books, thus referred to, are usually lives and actions of the kings;, not records of any 
chronolomcal period of time, as fifty or a hundred years, but solely the reign of such 
a king. 1 conceive that the very same custom is retained in Abyssinia; where a per- 
son is specially appointed to the office of Recorder; and if the same consequence were 
anciently attached to that office among the Hebrews, as is now in tliat country, we 
may safely rely on the authenticity of the narration, and the integrity of the narrator; 
perhaps, too, we may discern reasons why Scripture sometimes refrains from con- 
demning certain crimes; as it is not the duty of the Historiographer to comment on the 
kings actions. But I think we may safely add, that succeeding providences, recorded in 
such histories, are usually comments sufiSciently explicit, iudepeudent of their connexion 
as cause and efifect Many other particulars will occur to the reflective reader, 

^^The king has near his person an officer who is meant to be Historiographer. 
He is also keeper of his seal; and is obliged to make a journal of the kings actions, 
good or bud, without comment of his own upon them. This, when the king dies, or at 
feast soon is delivered to the council, who read it over, and erase every thing 
false in it, whilst they supply every material fact that may have been omitted, whether 
purposely or not This would have been a very dangerous book to have kept in king 
jBacn8a*s time; accordingly, no person ever chose to run that risk; and the king*s 
particular behaviour afterwards had still the farther effect, that nobody w ould supply 
this deficiency after his death; a general belief prevailing in Abyr sinia that he is alive 
to this day, and will appear again in all his terrors. It is owing to this circumstance 
that we have nothing complete of this king*8 reign ; only a few anecdotes are preserved, 
some of them very odd ones.” Bruc£* 8 Travels, vol. ii. p. 596. 

It is remarkable that ^ title Seer occurs principally, if not altogether under the 
Teml government of Israel: we meet with it first in reference to the prophet Samuel, 
1 Sam. ix. 9. such persons having been heretofore called prophets. May it be q^uestioned 
whether Samuel was not the first acknowledged Official writer of Annals? t. e. one 
attached to the kin^s person, so far. at least as to be confessedly engaged as such, in 
the FOjral service. {The Judges themselves, in earlier times, might compose their own 
narrations (as Ezra, or Nehemiah, afterwards), or private persons for them.] Indeed, 
as Saul was the first king, Samuel, alone, could be the first Recorder under the crown. 
Hence probably his books ar^reserved, as the first of their kind, the exemplars of all 
others. Also, did not Gad, “ David’s seer,** 1 Chron. xx. 9. Heman, “ the king's seer.’* 
I Chron. xxv. (perhaps after Gad’s demise), Iddo “ the seer,** Jeduthun, the king’s 
seer,** 2 Chron. xxv. 15, &c. occupy the post of regal Historiographer? whence other 
writefu of memoirs mi^t alw) be called seers. This idea is corroborated by.wh^ 
is remarked of Manaiwdi, 2 Chron, xxxiii. 19. — His prayer, and his pardon, his 

sin, 
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sio, his tresjyass, his high places, groves, graven images, &c . — Itehold they nre wntten 
among the remarks, words, (nni) narrations, q/'the seers,^' If tins be admitted, then 
we see the importance of these officers, as “ keepers of the kings seal;” Uie reason 
for the distinction between Prophet and Seer; why a person might be a prophet only, 
». €, from God; or a seer only, i, e. a writer of memoirs, or both together, &c. kc. 

No. CXVII. OF WELLS IN THE EAST. 

THE importance of Water is acknowledged all over the world : but the labour willi 
which it is sometimes procured in the East, is hardly credible to an English ear. ^1 
shall therefore combine in this article a number of remarks, made incidentally by 
ditferent travellers. 

We have already introduced this subject, in part, by the quotation from Major 
Rooke, in No. lxx ; where we saw the contention occasioned by a disputed value 
of this necessary element : the present article will confirm the remarks to which that 
might give occasion. 

“The Mouritan [at Cairo] is a large hospital for the sick and mad; those of the 
foiTuer class are not numerous, considering the extent of the city. The sick were 
formerly provided with every thing that could tend to soothe their distress, not except^ 
ing even Music, From the insufficiency of the funds to supply so great an expense, the 
Music had been retrenched, but has been since restored by the charity of a private pet'son. 
Here, as well as at Constantinojile, are several elegant houses, where fresh Water is 
distributed gratis to passengers.” Niebuhrs Travels, vol. i. p. 61. 

I'his extract affords two remarks ; frst, that the reputation of Music in the cure of 
diseases is still maintained in the East; and, if the expression, not excepting' even 
Music, be properly referable to the mad, then, 1 think, it contains a striking allusion 
to such management as was practised in the case of Saul, 1 Sam. xvi. 23. The second 
remark is on the distribution of Water which is esteemed a most beneficial 

charity, as well at Constantinople as at Cairo. 

Contrast tins charitable donation with the price of Water at Suez; says Pitts, 
p 111. “ J ri tiiis town we paid a groat, or sixpence, a gallon, for fresh Water.” Suppose 
this price, or what part of it might be proper, to be paid for the very considerable 
necessary lo supply the whole caravan of Israel; in order to see the force of 
the o/ier made by Moses to Edom, Numb. xx. 29. ‘'if and my cattle, drink of 
thy Water, then will I pay for it.” What a princely revenue had this been to the pro- 
prietors of the Weils, or to the government of the country! Let this price also stand in 
confirmation of Mr. Harmer's remark, that there was a certain understood tmlne in 
the “ cup of cold Water” given to a disciple of Christ. Matt. x. 42. Mark ix. 1, 

“ The Sabeans had a reservoir, or basin, for Water, which was anciently famous, 
and which I often heard talk of in Arabia: but nobody could' give me an exact 
description of it, except one man of rank, who had been bom at Mareb, and had 
always lived there. He told me, that the famous reservoir, called by the Arabs 
Sitie Mareb, was a narrow valley between two ranges of hills, and a day’s journey 
in length. Six or seven small rivers meet in that valley, holding their course south 
and south-west, and advancing from the territory of the Imam. The two ranges 
of hills which confine this valley, approach so near to each other upon the eastern end, 
that the intermediate space may be crossed m five or six minutes. To confine the waters 
in the rainy season, the entrance into the valley was here shut up by a high and thick 
wall: and as Outlets, through which the Water thus collected might be conveyed to 
water the neighbouring fields, three large flood-gates were formed in the wall, one above 
Second Hundred. Edit, 4. 2 B 
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another. The wall was fifty feet high, and built of large he^ stones. Its ruins are 
still to be seen, but the waters, which it used to confine, are now lost among the sand« 
after running only a short way.” Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 66, Eiiglisk Edit, 

This structure is attributed, by tradition, to the Queen of Sheba; it was ruined by 
suffering the crevices made by the water (Michaelis says. Question 94, made by 
mountain rats) to go unrepaired; till at length the whole bank gave way, the country 
was inundated, and the torrent overspread all around. 

I never read this account without thinking on Solomon s remark, Prov. xvii. 14. 
“ The beginning of strife is like the letting out of water,” i, e. it may begin by crevices, 
or be occasioned by rats; but unless those injuries be speedily repaired, the event may 
be universal destruction. Possibly Solomon had experienced such occurrences, among 
his own cisterns; but if he had no particular occurrence in view, yet the reader will be 
wise in admitting deeply into his mind the general practical morality of the allusion: 
the importance it may fairly claim must vindicate the application of this extract in this 
place; therefore leave off contentio^i before it be meddled with.” A phraseology, 
which, if it be not excellent English, yet is excellent advice. 

There are some particulars in Plaisted’s Journey over the Great Desert from 
Busserah to Aleppo, which concide, pretty nearly with circumstances recorded of 
the Israelites in their journey from Egypt. 

“June 19. An uneven country, — the sand lay in heaps, just as it had been driven by 
the wind; some bushes: at noon encamped near a tribe of Arabs, who had there 
pitched their tents, which are their constant habitations; and these they remove from 
place to place according to their convenience. Here we had W ater for our camels, they 
having been without in eighty miles journey. The name of the place is K/iunigaJ' 
Obsersve, The name of a place does not imply a town, or habitations, &c. at that place. 

“ June 26. A barren country. At half past four in the afternoon, we arrived at a place 
called Alathluy and encamped near the Wells; close to which were Jive trees which 
in the desei t is a very extraordinary sights for these are the first we have met hitherto : 
in seven days and a half,” Compare Exod. xv. 27. “ They came to Elim, where were 
twelve Wells of Water and threescore and ten palm-trees; and they encamped by the 
water.” 1 Kings xix. 4. “ Elijah went a day’s journey into the wilderness, where he 

sat down under a juniper tree,” being glad of the shelter and shade of any tree, no 
matter of what species. 

“June 29. We encamped at two in the afternoon, three miles short of a ruined 
fort, called Akayathar, near a standing pool of Water, which was so muddy, it was 
not fit to drink; for wliich reason three wells were dug [by our people] pretty near it, 
wherein they met with Water which was very good. If this method was put in practice 
oftener, especially where the situation of the ground gives some hopes of success, I 
am persuaded the scarcity of water, so much complained of, would be greatly lessened; 
and, perhaps, in the most improbable places, it would not be wanting if they were to 
dig deep enough.” Compare Exod. vii. 4. Numb. xxi. 18. 

“July 1.3. We arrived at Wells of good Water, which were very deep, and walled 
round the inside of the borders with stone, p. 72. Water may be had if they dig deep 
enough. The many fragments of ropes, on the stone edges, and other signs, demon- 
strate that these had been long made use of ; their being sunk in that place was owing 
to great necessity. 

Many Wells were from an hundred and sixty to an hundred and seventy feet deep; 
but, happily for both men and beasts, dug in sloping grounds; for as the water is to 
be raised by a cord dragging a leathern bucket, this is more easily accomplished in 
going down hill, than if the ground were barely level, or if an ascent were to be 
climbed.” Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. p. 268. 
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From the great depth of earth which must be dug away to get at Water, we infer 
the labour Abraham had to dig his Wells, and Isaac after him, to re-open tbem, when 
filled by the Canaanites. We see too, that a Well was an article of property of the 
most valuable kind ; because it was procurable, in many places, only by continued 
and expensive labour. The great depth of these Wells will naturally I'emind tlie 
reader of the remark of the woman of Samaria, John iv. 11. “ Sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the Well is deep.” It illustrates also the wise observer s expression, 
“ When counsel in a man’s heart is like deep water, the man of understanding will 
draw it out.” Prov. xx. 5. 

The reader may, or may not, have remarked, how^ greatly such a considerable 
d^pth of a Well might favour the equivocation of the woman, and the security of 
Ahiniaaz and Jonathan, in the history, 2 Sam. xvii. 20. Being sent to David, they 
came to a mans house in Bahurim, who had a Well in his court-yard; into this Well they 
went down; but lest, even at this depth, they should by any inadvertency be disco- 
vered, a woman took and spread a covering over theWelVs mouthy and spread ground corn 
thereony so as entirely to conceal it; and the contrivance was not suspected: for who 
would have thought of a Well under this weight and covering? When questioned 
about Ahimaaz and Jonathan, she answers, “ Sfake haste and pursue them, for by 
this time they are over the water-brook ^ and so indeed they were, over the water- 
brook of the Well, wherein they were concealed. 

Observe also the extensive damage done by Israel to the land of Moab, 2 Kings 
hi. 19. “Ye shall smite every choice city, and good tree, and stop vp all the Wells of 
Water r The severity of this proceeding is sufficiently obvious; and if the Wells were 
deepy nothing could exceed it, either in suffering or in continuance. 

Was the Well of Bethlehem, for whose Water David longed, deep? — very deep? if 
it was, the delay necessary to draw Water from it, adds much to the risk run by his 
servants, who fetched the Water; especially if, during the time of their drawing this 
Water, they were surrounded by enemies: well might he call it, when offered to liim, 
“ tlie blood of these men.” 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, who is the last traveller that has visited this spot, describes 
the water of the Well of Bethlehem, as “pure and delicious:” but, he does not say 
whether, or not, the well is deep. 

On the whole, these extracts add much to the spirit of those passages in Scripture, 
where Wells, or Brooks, or Waters, are mentioned; but to know the full value of this 
indispensable element, we must endure buniing thirst, beneath an unclouded sky, 
under a vertical sun, amidst an arid desert: — the very idea is too painful for Nature 
to support: what then must it be to suffer? 

No. CXVIII. RAPID CHANGES OF RULERS. 

BEING accustomed to regular gavernments, and to a peaceable succession of 
princes, we are at a loss to comprehend the facility with which conspiracies and re- 
volutions appear to have been executed in Israel ; as, for instance, 1 Kings xvi. 8. 

“ Eiah s servant, Zimri, captain of half his chariots, conspired against him, as he was 
in Tirzah, drinking himself drunk in the house of Arza, steward of his house in Tirzah ; 
and Zimri went in and smote him, and reigned in his stead : and slew ail the house of 
Baasha; leaving neither kinsfolks nor friends. [Elah reigned about two years.] Zimri 
reigned se:ven days in Tirzah, Omri, captain of the host, being made king by the people; 
he besieged Zimri in Tirzah: — Zimri, seeing the city taken, went into the royal palace, 
and burned it over him, and so died. Israel was divided into two parties; half 

2 B 2 
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followed Tibni : half followed Omri : Omri prevailed, anCf reigned six years.” A 
like history we have, 2 Kings xv. 8. “ Zachariah reigned over Israel sLv nuynths: 
Shallum conspired against him; and slew him, before the •people; and reigned in his 
stead. Shallum reigned a full month in Samaria. Menahem came to Samaria, and 
smote Shallum, and reigned in his stead. Menahem reigned ten years. Pekahiali 
his son reigned two years: Pekah, one of his captains, conspired against him, and 
smote him in the palace (and with him fifty men the Gileadites)^ and reigned in his 
stead.” The following extract from the notes to “ The Voyage to Barbary, a.d. 1720, 
for the Redemption of Captiv es,” translated from the French, with notes by Morgan, 
p. 70, may explain how, from the nature of the functions, and oflSce of governor, such 
assassinations might take place so easily: and it seems fairly to parallel the rapidity 
of these exaltations and reversions. One out of six Deys we find die in his bed! but 
this at the expense of blood, — sparing nobody! 

‘‘ Of these six Deys^ it may not be unacceptable to some readers to see a brief 
epitome. — (1) Hassan Chians; a too mild and very indolent miser, and therefore in 
small esteem. I cannot say how long he had reigned; nor what became of him after 
he was deposed in the spring of 1700 (for 1 never saw the country till next year), to 
make room for (In* then Aga of Tiuddsh Spahis, (2) Azji ]\JustaJa, nicknamed Keikli 
Bohuc^ i. e. upright whiskers; who, though naturally a poltron, led out, during his 
six years administration, more Algerine camps than, 1 believe, was ever done by any 
Basha or Dey. (3) Uzain lloja Sherib. (4) Bectash Mahomed IJoja, This per- 
son, with his son-in-law Uznii llassan (who took Oran) and live other T’nrks (all of 
whom Uzain Sheriff had bastonaded to Tunis\ came very early one morning, in the 
summer of 1707, into the kinfs house, seized the poor sic kly J>ey, and sent him away. 
Not long after came news from Algiers, that Bectash Hoja l)ey was massacred on 
his tribunal seat. Uznn Hassan was counselled to make the be 4 of his way to Tunis; 
yet that fearless general determined on trying his fortune. Resolving for Algiers, he 
engaged all the Turks with him; and upwards of 000 Spahis, or Turkish cavalry, to 
swear fidelity on their Koran pendent under two cross banners, which one by one 
they all did; but were notoriously perjured. Next morning, most of our cavalry 
marched in good order towards the city, meeting all the way bands of Aty^erine 
Turks, armed, distributing among them loaves of their ammunition bread, macte by 
order of the new Dey, much finer than ever. Many Spahis proceeded to the town; 
and soon after the rest returned, not finding matters gx> right for Uznn Hassan, who 
expected to hear of the Beys assassination, and his own advancement to the throne 
of Algiers, That general then called a Biwan, and seated himself on a low stool ki 
the front of his tent; and I, curious of novelties, stood just behind him, till 1 had 
almost paid dear for my curiosity. Few Turks attended the summons; and only 
one despicable looking fellow spake a word in answer to the generals harangue; or 
in his favour. Hereupon, clapping his hands, he cried out, Hoi, medet, hoi! 
“ Alas ! What none to speak on this important occasion, but that one poor new 
soldier?” Scarce had he uttered these wwds, when wo heard in a low voice, 
Monna, Monna; Monna, Monna: which is the usual signal among the Turks, when 
they design a massacre, or other mischief, being equivalent to All hands, or the like. 
Presently several balls flew among us, and he was slain. He was of a stature very 
tall (as his appellative Uznn implies). Keyl Mehemed (so named from his scald head), 
and other favourites, were also demolished. (5) Ibrahim surnaraed Belli, (or The 
Foal), He returned from exile in the mountains with only four otfier Turks, entered 
the palace early one morning, and shot Bectash; which done, Ibrahim took his place, 
without farther ceremony or opposition. He enrolled at least 600 of the most lawless 
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miscreai^s among the militia, allowing them double pay, under the odious denomina- 
tion of his hampa^ or body-guard: but who were of no use to him, when his enemies 
(made so by his vu es) conspired against him; and he was shot. To him, in less than 
live months after Ins promotion, succeeded, (d) Ali Chians; who piqued himself to 
be looked on as the avenger of Uzun Hassans quarrel: and thus in the year 1710, the 
Algerines had three £>eps. Before Jiobba Ali had been Dey one month, he actually 
cut oft* 1700 Turks, Very few of Ibrahims hampa found means to escape by flight; 
and the remainder, to a man, were all demolished. Osman^ that Turk, who, as was 
observed, first began to call Monna, Monna, in the camp, was a hampaji, known by 
tlie name of Monmi Monna Osman, was one of the fti-st victims. During the eiglit 
years reign of this Hey, he destroyed above 3000 Titrks, speaking within compass. 
Dis ers attempts were made on his life ; as particularly once in a mosque, wdiile at his 
devotions, a bold exile, come purposely for his post from the mountains, shot through 
liis upper garment, but had liis head instantly struck off, by the often cited Bostauji 
Mekemed, his treasurer, and immediate successor, lie withal got himself invested 
with the title of BaUia, by the Grand Seignior, that the militia might revere him, and 
be deterred from attempting against his life, as representing the Ottmnan Emperors 
person. Thus, and by sparing none who gave him the least umbrage, or who were even 
suspected, he maintained his dignity, and died in his bed, a. d. 1718, a happiness 
attending very few of his predecessors.” 

To complete the picture of the Dey s situation, and his exposure to the effect of 
such conspiracies, add the following passage, p. 78 ; 

“ Below, at the very extremity ^of the court-yard, is his tribunal, which is only a sofa 
of board, somewhat elevated, and covered witli a mattrass and carpet. Thereon 
silting cross-legged as oiir taylors, he daily continues from ti\e in the morning to 
noon, and from one to four, to give all comers audience. He decides all points on 
the spot, without either expense or appeal, having no assistants or counsellors, but, 
on his right, four state secretaries, or grand ministers : only what relates to religion 
is left to be discussed by the Cadhi, ' 

In such a situation, it is evident, that by courage and good management, with 
some good luck, the Dey might be slain “ b(*fore the people,” i, e. in full court and 
attendance; and his assassin might take his seat directly, as in the case of Shallum 
and Zerliariah. [I request the reader to notice the additional names given to almost 
every body in this extract.] 

Later days have witnessed a succession almost equally rapid, at Algiers ; for, the 
cruel liarbarian Omar Bashaw Dey, who immediately after signing a treaty in favour 
of Christians, massacred a number of unarmed and unsuspecting individuals at Bona, 
and who w as chastized, by the destruction of his ships, arsenals, and forts, by the 
British fleet under Lord Exmouth, August 27, 1816, — this Dey held his post but a few 
mouil s only, afterwards; but, was murdered by his own troops, September 8, 1817. 
And in less than a month a plot was formed against his successor. 

No. CXIX. TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

WE have traditions in our own country of the practice of Fire Ordeal, or trial by 
walking over nine rf*<*-hot ploughshares, which, it is said, was performed by queen 
Emma: but I n f t wo history of Water Ordeal, or description of it, as customary 
in Britain; on the cor drary. we have in Holy Writ an instance of Water Ordeal, but 
I do not recollect any notice of Fire Ordeal, unless there be some allusion to it^ 
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Isaiah, xliii. 2. ‘‘ When thou walkest through the fire I be with thee;” for we 
cannot justly suppose this promise of Divine assistance could refer to walking through 
the fire to Moloch. The instance of the water of Jealousy stands very promineiit in 
Scripture; yet we have no proof of its practice in Jev^ish history: but 1 find an Ordeal 
conducted on the same principles, in Mr. Hastings's account of the Ordeal Trials of 
the Hindoos. Trial by the Cosha is as follows: the accused is made to drink three 
draughts of the water, in which the images of the Sun, of Devi, and other deities, have 
been washed for that purpose; and if within fourteen days, he has any sickness, or 
vidisposition, his crime is considered as proved'' Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 79. 
Compare this with .the directions, Numbers v. 11, &c. Was a time limited also for 
sickness, &c. on that occasion? [See Parke's Travels, vol. i. pp. 236, 347.] 


No. CXX. PUNISHMENT FOR SLAYING A KING. 

SOCINIOS was just come to the crown, in consequence of the former king 
Za Denghel being slain; ‘‘ being informed, however, that one Malaxrdin, a Moor, had 
been the first to break through that respect due to a King, by wounding Za Denghel 
at the battle of Bartcho, he ordered him to be brought at noon-day before the gate of 
his palace, and his head to be then struck off with an ax, as a just atonement for 
violated majesty." Bruce, vol. ii. p. 262. 

This history will remind the reader of the behaviour of David to the Amalekite, 
who brought him intelligence of the death of Saul; and who assumed a merit for 
having “ stood upon him, and slain him." It may not appear, perhaps, to some, that 
the Amalekite was guilty of a crime deserving so severe a punishment; but, different 
nations have reasoned differently on matters of this kind; and the respect paid to 
Kings in the West, must not be taken as a standard for that which the East may 
think due to their station; even in circumstances which seem to level them with their 
subjects, or to diminish tlie consideration proper to their dignity; as in the confusion 
of battle, &c. 

No. CXXI. SKIN OF THE TEETH: MUTILATIONS IN WAR. 

JOB has a remarkable expression, which to an English reader, sounds not a little 
uncouth, chap. xix. 20. “ My bone adheres to my skin, and to my flesh: and 1 have 
escaped with the Skin of my Teeth;' or perhaps, “ and now, lately, to the very Skin 
of my Teeth:" i. e. My upper row of teeth stands out so far, as to adhere to my upper 
lip; that being so shrivelled, and dried up, as to sink upon my teeth, which closely 
press it. I believe this to be the meaning of the phrase, which appears altogether 
strange to us; who cannot easily conceive how the teeth can have a skin; or by what 
^in they can with propriety be said to be covered. 

If our translation be right, “ I am escaped with the Skin of my Teeth," it may 
perhaps receive illustration from the following instances of those who did not escape 
with the Skin of their Teeth. 

“ Prithwinarayan isped an order to Suruparatana his brother, to put to death 
some of the principal inhabitants of the to^ of Cirti^r, and to cut off the noses 
and lips ^ety one, even the infants who were not mtind in the arms of their mo- 
thers; ordering, at the same time, all the noses and lips that had been cut off to be 
preserved, tibat he m^bt ascertain how many souls there were; and to change the 
name of the town to Nasiatapir, which signifies the town qj' cut noses. The order 
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was carried into execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none escaping but 
those who could play on wind instruments; many put an end to their lives in despair ; 
others came in great bodies to us in search of medicines; and it was most shocking 
to see so many living people with their teeth and noses resembling the skulls of the 
deceased,” i. e, by being bare; because deprived of their natural covering, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. ii. page 187. The learned reader will recollect an instance of the very 
same barbarity, in the town which, from that circumstance, was named Rhinocolura, 
or “ cut noses,'' between Judea and Egypt. 

Remarks on the cruelty of this order are unnecessary; it is too glaring to need them; 
but, if such a custom were known to Job, may he not allude to it? “ I am escaped 
as from an enemy, who would mutilate me by depriving me of my upper lip” [or of 
both lips]. 

Is not a similar piece of mutilating barbarity proposed to the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead, by N abash, 1 8am. xi. 2. “That I may thrust out all your right eyes, and lay 
it for a reproach upon Israel,” perhaps, by altering the name of the town to that of 
“ those who have lost their right eyes.” — We must, however, recollect that the loss of 
the eyes is a punishment regularly inflicted on rebels, &c. in the East ; and Mr. Han way, 
in his “Journey in Persia,” gives lery striking instances of this practice; the cruelty 
of which, and the sight of the streaming blood, were Jelt by that gentleman, as a man 
of Inimanity and a Christian must feel them. 

The insensibility of Adonibezck surprises us, who “cut ofl’thc thumbs and great 
toes of his captives;” but much severer is the cruelty contained in this narration of 
Indian war: — “The inhabitants of the town of Lclith Patia^i, were disposed to sur- 
render themselves, from the fear of having their noses cut off, like those of Cirtipur, 
and also their right hands; a barbarity the Gorchians had threatened them with, unless 
they would surrender within Jive days!" Another resemblance to the history of the men 
of Jabesh; who desired seven days of melancholy respite from their tlireatened affliction 
by IN abash. 

Undoubtedly war is shocking at all times; but if such be the genuine nature 
of war, it cannot be denied that the influence of Christianity has abated its horrors. 
To see its true picture, examine it in the East; and there as practised by Mussulman 
heroes. 


No. CXXII. HYPERBOLES. 

HYPERBOLIC language is among the loftiest flights of poetic composition— of 
unrestrained imagination: it prevails principally among those who are in the habit of 
associating combinations of fancied imagery; or those, who being well acquainted 
with the ideas drawn from natural things which it means to convey, readily admit 
such exalted phraseology, because they understand its import, and the intention of 
the author who uses it. On the contrary, those who have little or no acquaintance 
with the natural ideas'meant to be conveyed by hyperbolic extravagancies, are always 
surprised, and sometimes shocked, when they meet them in works where simple truth 
is the object of the reader’s researches. 

Hyperbolic expressions are but rare in Scripture, though figurative or poetic 
expressions are abundant; rare as they are, however, they have been severely com- 
mented on by infidels, and occasionally have embarrassed believers. There is cer^nly, 
some force in the reflection, “What would infidels have said, had it plea^d God to 
have chosen Eastern Asia, instead of Western Asia, for the seat of Revelation? What 
would they have thought of the most correct truth, had it happened, under the 
influence of such locality, to have been arrayed in the hyperbolic attire of that country?” 
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Why should I suppress another observation? By inakiii!?^ Western Asia the seat of 
Revelation, a medium is obtained between European fn^uhiy, as Asiatics would think 
it, and Asiatic Hyperbole, as Europeans woidd think i(; so that the Asiatic may tmd 
some similarity to his own jnetaphohiial manner, and soiled to excite uis attention; 
while the European, who professes to be clnuineti with the simplicity of imth, may find 
in Scripture abundance of that simplicily, most happily adapted to ms more sober 
judgment, his more coiTect, and better regulated (asiti. 

Add to this remark two other hints; (1) Ihere is liO reason to think the Scripture 
writers imitated, in any degree, the authois of the passages produced, though their 
mode of expression is sometimes strikingly similar. ( 2 ) That, however, in compli- 
menting (or in describing) mortal men, kings, and heroes, Indian poetry niay succeed 
by the use of Hyperbole, yet the Hebrew writers, when desc ribiug l>eily, employ, 
beyond all controversy, a style much more pleasing to genuine and correct taste. 

Without presuming to suppose that all readers will feel the efteci iiitencie<i by the 
foregoing remarks, 1 sliould hope the style of the following extracts might moderate 
tlie surprise of some at certain poetic phrases which occur in Holy Writ; — and this is 
an advantage by no means despicable. The following extracts are transcibed trom 
the Asiatic Researches: 

“ Riches and life are two things more moveable than a drop of water tier bling 
on the leaf of a lotos [the water-lily] shaken by the wind.’* For similar ideas, mdc 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Job, &c. 

“Gospaat, king of the world, possessed matchless good fortune: he was lord ot 
two brides, the earth and her wealth. When his innumerable army marched, the 
heavens were so Jilted with the dmt of their feet^ that the birds oj the air could rest upon 

“At Moodgoghreree, where is encamped his victorious army: across whose river 
a bridge of boats is constructed for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of moun- 
tains; where immense herds of elephants, like thick black clouds, so darken the face 
of day, the people think it the season of the rains: whither tlie princes of the north 
send so many troops of horse, that the dust of their hoofs spreads darkness on all 
sides; whither resort so many mighty chiefs oi lumhodweep to pay tlieir respects, that 
the earth sinks beneath the weight of their attendants.” — After this, how flat and low 
is the fulsome boast of the haughty Sennacherib! 2 Kings xix. 24. 

“ When the foot of the goddess, with its tinkling ornaments [compare Isaiah iii. 18. 
the Lord will take away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments about their feet], was 
planted on the head of [the evil spirit] Maheesliasoor, all the bloom of the new-born 
flower of the fountain [the lotos] was dispersed with disgrace by its superior beauty. 
May that foot, radiant with a fringe of refulgent beams^ issuing from its pure bright 
nails [compare Hab. iii. God’s “brightness was as the light, he had horns coming out 
of his hand,'" i. e. refulgent beams issuing from the hollow of it; “where was the 
concealment of his power”], endue you with a steady and unexampled devotion, oflered 
up with fruits; ana shew you the way to dignity and wealth/’ For other instances of 
resplendence attending deity, see the reflective lustre of Moses, Exod. xxxiv. 29. and 
of our Lord, Mark ix. 15. See also Acts ix. 3. It is probable all these ideas Uiay 
ultimately be referred to appearances of the Shekinah. See also Rev. i. J5. “ his eyes 
were as a flame of fire, his feet resplendent bb fine brass, burning in a furnace, his 
countenance as the sun shining in its strength,” so greatly was it radiant, kc, 

N. B. I apprehend the expression of Habbakuk, quoted above, is nearly a trans- 
cript of the verse of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 2. “ From fits right hand issued (not ^ fiery 
law — hut] fiery streams — rather radiant streams of refulgent splendour, imto them'" 
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“ There the sun chines not, nor the moon and stars; there the lightnings flash not; 
how should even fire blaze Uiere! God irradiates all tliis bright substance; and by its 
effulgence the universe is enlightened." — Compare Isaiah lx. 19 . “ The sun shall be 

no more thy light by day, neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee, 
but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God shall be thy glory.” 
&c. — “ The city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory 
of God did enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” llev. xxii. 

Herodotus records a remarkable Hyperbole, of which he did not penetrate the 
meaning; he inserts it indeed, but professes his disbelief of it: “ In Arabia is a large 
river named Corys, which loses itself in the Red Sea: from this river the Arabian king 
is said to have formed a canaU of the skins of oxen and other animals, sewed together, 
which was continued — from the river to the desert; a journey of twelve days — in three 
distinct canals.” Thalia ix. Our readers, who have perused No. LViii. on the Bottles 
of the East, are at no loss to understand the nature of “ the skins of oxen, &c. sewed 
together,” t. e. the Girba: and the “canal” is merely an hyperbolical expression for 
a very long train of camels, &c. bearing a very plentiful supply of water, and journeying 
in three divisions. So much for what Herodotus, though travelling on the spot, yet 
did not comprehend ! 

We meet with an Hyperbole exactly similar in Ock ley’s Historic of the Saracens, 
vol. i. p. 314. “ Omar wrote to Amrou, acquainting him with their extremity, and 
ordered him to supply the Arabs with com out of Egypt; which Amrou did in such 
plenty, that the train of camels which were loaden with it, reached in a continued line 
from Egypt to Medina; so that when the foremost of them were got to Medina, the 
latter part of the gang were still in the bounds of Egypt.” — Now this, being a journey 
of forty days, and six or seven degrees of latitude, is evidently impossible, even if all 
the camels in the world had been collected on the spot. It imports no more, in plain 
language, than that by the time the first troop of camels might be supposed to have 
reached the place of their destination, the last troop quitted Egypt. How necessary 
it is to understand the figurative language of a people! which often, if not commonly, 
arises from local peculiarities. 

Without presuming to determine how far the reader may apprqve the foregoing 
explanation of Herodotus, I would enquire, whether some such (local, figurative, 
hyperbolical) idea may not prove a key to unlock the meaning of a passage, or rather 
of a phrase, which has always embarrassed translators. “ My days are swifter than 
a post; they are passed away as the sivift Ships” Job ix. 26 . Now these swift ships 
(in the original aniuth abeh) literally rendered, are “ships of Abeh;” or, if 

Abeh he t^eii for swiftTtess, “ ships of swiftness or, if Abeh be taken for swelling 
(from the root ab), “ ships of swelling:” or, if Abeh be taken for a place, ships of 
that place. Say some — ships of desire: t. e. which have the very wind wished for; 
the Syriac renders, enemies ships; the Chaldee, ships loaden with excellent fruit; others, 
ships well equipt; others, ships of the river Aba, in Babylonia; and the Vulgate, ships 
candying apples, A sufficient variety of renderings, surely! yet increased by Park- 
hurst, who adds, ships made of the papyins:' — but how should these be swifter 
than others? 

Let us endeavour to analyse the import of these words, in order to estimate what 
might probably be the intention of their author: days pass faster than a running 

messenger, who exerts his speed when sent on important business; they even fly, like a 
fugitive who escapes for his life from an enemy; tlwy do not look around them to see for 
any thing good; they are passed as ships qf swifiness, as a vulture flying hastily to the 

Second Hundred. J^it, 4. 2 C 
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newly fallen preyT By marking the climax, we find the messenger swift, the fugitive 
more swift, the ships swifter than the fugitive, and the vulture swiftest of all. Should 
we not restrain the whole of these comparisons to inland subjects? which it seems 
natural that Job should be best acquainted with, considering his country, the scene of 
the poem, &c. 1 recollect no allusion to nautical afiairs in Job, except tliis [which 
at best is but uncertain] be retained. 

Ships carrying fruit are not swifter than ships laden with any other commodity ; 
enemies snips cannot be out of sight too soon; it cannot be too soon said of them, “ they 
are passed;” — but, if it can be rendered supposable tliat any animal, or class of animals, 
may be locally called (metaphorically) a ship, or skips, and may exceed in swiftness a 
post, a messenger, or a fugitive, then perhaps the passage may be illustrated by appeal 
to such local phraseology; and then too Abeh may be discovered to mean either a 
country famous for its breed of swift animals, or a peculiar breed itself so named. 
Such an annual we shall seek in the Dromedary, a creature well known to Job, and 
possibly described in the word Abeh; if that word imports, as by its radical meaning 
it should appear to do, the swelling Dromedary, alluding to the humps on its back. 
Under some circumstances, this creature is observed to swell, or pant; as wlien it 
stretches out its neck, and runs to water, in full speed. 

As the numb(*r of diflereiit renderings prove the difficulty of this passage, 1 shall 
suggest what may possibly serve some happier genius as a mean of obtaining the true 
import of the place : — for the present 1 shelter myself by saying, valeat quantum valere 
potest. The attempt to metaphorize a shij) into an animal, and vice versa, is too 
hazardous to be admitted by European, but not by Arabian, imagination. 

Let us lirst hear honest JSandv s, p. 138: The whole Caruan being now assembled, 
consists of a thousand horses, mules, and asses; and of live hundred CAMELS. 
THESE ARE THE SHIPS OF Arabia; THEIR SEAS ARE THE DESERTS, a Creature 
created for burthen,” &c. It does not clearly appear in this extract, though it might 
he gathered from it, that the Camel has the name of “the Ship of Arabia:” but 
Mr. Bruce comes in to our assistance, by saying p. 388, vol. i. “What enables the 
shepherd to perform the long and toilsome journeys across Africa, is the CAMEL, 
EMPHATICALLY C ALLED, BY THE Arabs, I'llE SHIP OF THE DESERl' ! He 
seems to have been created for this very trade,” &c. Such is the efllect of local meta- 
pliorical language! such are the difficulties which eml)arrass Western translators of 
Eastern poetry! The idea thrown out may be supported by an instance of the 
swiftness of these metaphorical “ ships:” the reader will hardly complain of its 
length, if considered only as a curiosity appertaining to Natural History; and if 
he be disposed to reject it in explanation of the phrase in Job, let him receive it 
as relative to the articles Camel, and Dromedary (which is a kind of camel), in 
the Diclionaiy. 

“ All the time I was in Barbaiy I could never get sight of above three or four Dro- 
medaries. These the Arabs call Mehera; the singular is Mekeri, They are of seve- 
ral sorts, and degrees of value; some worth many sorts of common camels, others 
scarcely worth two or three. To look on, they seem little different from the rest of that 
species; only I think the excrescence on a dromedary’s back is somewhat less than 
that of a camel. What is reported of their sleeping, or rather seeming scarcely alive 
for some time after their coming into the world, is no fable. 1 he longer they lie so, 
the more excellent they prove in their kind, and consequently of higher price and 
esteem. None lie in that trance more than ten days and nights; those that do are 
pretty rare, and are called Aashare from (Jdshare, which signilies ten in Arabic. I 
saw one perfectly white all over, belonging to hella Oumane, princess of that noble 
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Arab Nya^ named Heyl hen Aliy I spake of, and upon which she put a very great 
value, never sending it abroad but on some extraordinary occasioHy when the greatest 
expedition was required : having others, inferior in swiftness for more ordinary mes- 
sages. They say that one of these Adsharies will, in one night, and through a level 
country, traverse as much ground as any single horse can perform in ten, which is no 
exaggeration of the matter; since many have affirmed to me, that it makes noUiing of 
holding its rapid pace^ which is a most violent hard trot, for four and twenty hours on 
a stretch, without shewing tiie least sign of weariness, or inclination to bait; and that 
having then swallowed a ball or two of a sort of paste made up of barley-meal, and, 
may be, a little powder of dry dates among it, with a bowl of water, or camel’s milk, 
if to be had, and w Inch the courier seldom forgets to be provided w ith in skins, as 
well for the sustenance of himself, as of his Pegasus, the indefatigable animal will 
seem as fresh as at first setting outy and ready to continue I'unning at the same scarcely 
credible rate, for as many hours longer y and so on from one extremity of the African 
desert to the other; [novided its rider could hold out without sleep, and other 
refreshments. This has been averred to me, by, 1 believe, more than a thousand 
Arabs and MoorSy all agreeing in every particular. 1 happened to be once, in par- 
ticular, at the tent of that princess, with Ali ben Mahamoudy the Bey or viceroy of 
the Eastern province, when he went thither to celebrate .his nuptials with 
Ambarcay her only daughter, if 1 mistake not. Among other entertainments she gave 
her guests, the favourite white Dromedary was brought forth, ready saddled and 
bridled. 1 say bridled, because the thong, which serves instead of a bridle, was put 
through the hole purposely made in (h(» gristle of the creatur(‘'s nose. 1110 Atab 
appointed to mount, ^^as strongly laced from the rery loins quite to his throaty in a 
strong leathern jacket; they never riding those animals any oll)erwis(‘ accoutred : so 
impetuously violent are the concussions the rider undergoes y diuing that rapid motiony 
that were lie to be loose, I much question w hether a hnv liours sucli unintermitting 
agitation would not endanger the bursting of his entrails; and this the Arabs scruple 
not to acknowledge. We were to [)e diverted with seeing this iiuo Adshari run against 
some of the swiftest Barbs in the \\hole JSejay which is famed for having good ones, 
of the true Libyan breed, fdiaped like grt*^ hounds, and which will som(‘tim(‘s run 
down an ostrich. We all started like racers, and for the lirst sjmrt most of the best 
mounted amongst us kept pace pretty well, but our grass-f(‘d horses soon flagged: 
several of the Libyan and iSumidian runners held [lace, till we, who still followed 
upon a good round hand gallop, could no longer discern them, and then gave out; 
as we were told after their return. When the Dromedary had be(*n out of siglit about 
half an hour, wo again espied it flying towards us with an amazing veheiiyy and in a 
very few moments n as among us, and seemingly nothing concerned; while the horses 
and mares were ail oii a foam, and scarcely able to breathe, as was likewise a fleet 
tall greyhound bitch, of the young princc‘’s, who had followed and kejit pace the 
whole time, and was no sooner got back to us, but lay down panting as if ready to 
expire. 1 cannot tell exactly how many miles w^e went; but we were near three hours 
in coming leisurely back to the tents; yet made no stop in the way. The young princes, 
Hamet ben at (luyddm ben Sakhari, and his younger brother Messaud, told their new 
brother-in-law, that they defied all the potentates of Africa to shew such an Aashari: 
and the Arab who rode it challenged the Bey, to lay his lady a wager of 1000 ducats, 
that he did not bring liim au answer to a letter from the prince of Wargala, in less 
than four days; though Leo Africanus, Marmot, and several others, assure us, that it 
is no less than forty Spanish leagues, of four miles each, south of Tuggurt, to which 
place, upon another occasion, we made six tedious days march from the uei^hhouri 

2 c 2 
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oood of BUcara. However, the Bey, who was a native of Biscara, and consequently 
well acquainted with the Sahara, durst not take him up. By all circumstances, and 
the description given us, besides what I know of the matter myself, it could not be 
much less than 400 miles, and as many back again, the fellow offered to ride in so 
short a time; nay, many other Arabs boldly proffered to venture all they were worth 
in the world, that he would perform it with all the ease imaginable.” 

“ The Arabs call their camels by various names; having distinctions for their several 
^es, perfections, and defects: a camel is Jemil, plural Jimell and Jimeyl; or IbilL 
Tlie male full grown is Baeyr, the female, Nagga: a young camel is Hashi, They 
often ride on tliem loaded, or empty; either with or without the pack-saddle; if with- 
out, the rider sits behind the bunch or hump, using no bridle, but guiding the beast 
only by gently striking it with a stick on the neck. Their pace is jolting and uneasy.” 
Morgan’s History of Algiers, page 101. [Compare No. cccclxxv. in which this 
description of the Camel as a Shiy, is farther elucidated.] 

N. B. Consult the haste of the kings letters, Esther viii. 10 — 14. also, Jer. ii. 23. 

No. CXXIII. SHEBETH, SCEPTRE OF JUDAH. 

THE Author of this Fragment is responsible also for the Article Cyrenius, in the 
Dictionary (which, very unaccountably, was omitted in former Editions of this Work), 
and believing, as will be perceived by the intelligent reader, that all the importance 
which is really due to the eiiregisteriiig made by Cyrenius, as the first instance of 
such an occurrence in Judea, has not usually been attributed to it, he has there 
suggested that this incident of Sacred History demonstrates that the Sceptre at that 
particular time, in a very noticeable manner, “ departed from Judah.” Wishing in 
this place somewhat farther to explain his suggestions under that Article, he entreats 
the reader s candour to the following hints . . . The words of the dying Jacob are to 
this effect, Gen. xlix. 10: 

The Shebkth shall not quit [withdraw, go off, decline from] Judah; 

And [nor] the legislator from between his feet; until Shiloh come; 

And to him the obedience of the peoples he rendered. 

To comprehend clearly the import of these words, we should first enquire what is 
this Shebeth ? which shall not depart. It has usually been answered, — It signifies a 
staff, a rod of authority, a sceptre; and so it certainly does: but it imports also a 
pen, a reed to write with — vide Fragments, No. lxxiv. where we have a representa- 
tion of such a reed pen.) — This is the express import of the word; but, as the posses- 
sion of the sceptre, in the instance of lawful magistracy, means also the power of it, 
the power of ruling by it, the authority which attends it, so, I conceive, that the 
expressioii ‘ the pov\ er, *. e, authority — of the pen’ [the Shebeth] is as accurate and 
forcible an expression as the power of the sword, the power of the crown, of the 
sceptre, &c. phrases in daily use among us ; and so coincident with the sense of 
“ sceptre,” that what is usually said in support of one, may be readily admitted in 
explanation of the other. 

The justice of this idea may be more clearly perceived, if we consider the use of 
this word in several places ; as in verse 10 of this chapter, “ Dan shall judge his 
people; as one of the Shebeths of Israel.’ —Now, how do judges (especially the 
Cadies in the East) determine suits, but by writing their sentences ? which, when 
written and signed, have a conclusive power: g,d. “ Dan shall do justice with as 
aufhoritativi' and conclusive an authentication — enregiatiy of bis sentences, as any of 
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the sentence-writers (Judges) among the whole body of bis nation.” So verse 28, 
** These are all the Shebeths of Israel, twelve,” — i. e, those cliiefh^^ under whose 
houses the whole of their families are reckoned, ^mealogized, enregistered,. &c. and 
represented by them, on solemn or judicial occasions. So Judges v. 14. 

Out of Machir came down legislators. 

Out of Zebulun those who are ready in using the Sbebeth of the Scribe — 

those who enumerate and muster soldiers; those who regulate assessments; those 
who enroll families; who determine suits, &c. whatever accompanies the power of 
the pen. 

Now to apply this power of the iien to the instance of Cyrenius, he who was not 
a native Jew, but a foreigner; who enrolled the Jews, not on account of, nor by 
authority from, their own king, but on account of, and by autliority from, tlie Uoinan 
emperor, who meant to tax them, not for any purpose originating in their own nation, 
but to augment the treasury of Augustus; not with their own good-will, but very much 
against it, and supported by Roman troops, and by Roman authority : such a person 
might well be said to possess the power of the pen, the Shebeth. He issues edicts, 
who dare disobey? — he fixes a valuation, who dare alter it? — lie summonses parties 
before him, who dare refuse attendance? — he calculates, estimates, values, charges, 
and discharges, the abilities of ALL. Is not this ofiicer in full possession of the po\ver 
of the Shebeth? Is not then the power of the Shebeth transferred from Judah, to him? 
— from the government of Judah, .from its native or regular authorities, to a foreign 
and domineering jurisdiction? — if not to Cyrenics himself, yet to his Sovereign, 
whom he represents. If this be the true import of the expression, then, under these 
circumstances, amid this unusual, unnationaly interference, we may expect the coming 
of the vShiloh foretold by Jacob. Much as we should say, speaking the honest- 
hearted language of Britons, “ When Britannia has lost her trident, then may such, 
or such, a thing be: then may our enemies us in requisition'' 

So far, 1 think, is clear: but not equally clear is the other member of the sentence, — 
“ nor a lawgiver from between his feet.” Bate says, “ Nor the staff of the Inwf^iver 
[or, he who administers justice] from between his feet,” where it is very natural an 
aged person who bears the rod of authority should rest the end of his Avalking-staflf. 
This idea is beautiful, and we might acquiesce in it; especially, as it will apply to 
the almost parallel phraseology. “ out of Machir came down the staves of author tty 
[the elders bearing staves.] — ^The Samaritan reads, “ Nor a leader (or general) from 
between her [i. e, Judah’s] standards.” — Now standards were long rods, marks of 
authority ; so that the idea is not extremely distant from that of the other reading, 
but is military, instead of pacific. [N. B. After the destruction of Jerusal^mby Titus, 
Judah had no general, no officer, to display her standards.] 

The Jews, oppressed by the weight of this text, thought they could net shake it off 
better than by reading — “ the Sceptre shall not depart for ever, for Shiloh shall come.” 
But this is a mean refuge; and contary to the natural application,, and import, of the 
particles used. Vide Dr. Durell’s Parallel Prophecies. 

It should be noticed, that the government was not totally to depart from Judah, 
till the “ol>edience of the peoples” had been rendered to Shiloh: — accordingly, the 
Romans did not entirely destroy the Jewish “ place and nation,” till after many parts 
of the Gentile world had yielded obedience to the name of Jesus; — but, so soon as 
Gentile nations had had sufficient opportunities of accepting the Gospel, the Shebeth 
of Justice, and the staff of dignity, were wrested from the hand, or from between the 
feet, or the standards, of Judah. Yide Fragments, No. cccxxxv. 
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No. CXXIV. DAVID AND BATHSHEBA. 

DANDINI tells us, in his Voyage au Mont Liban^ chap. v. “ I went up one evening 
on to the ten*ace, to take the air, and survey the city [of Tripoli] as much as I could: 

1 perceived some Jewish women on the terraces of the neiglibouniig houses: and I 
easily comprehended, by this means, that the place where David saw Bathsheba, was 
only one of these kinds of terraces, at the top of the house.” — 1 his author, then, seemsv 
to infer, that Bathsheba as well as David, was on a terrace; which, though it might 
be the fact, is 1 believe, an uncommon representation of this story. The history, 

2 Sam. xi. 2. is clear, that David being on the terrace of the king s house, from off that 
terrace, saw Bathsheba; yet where Bathsheba was at the time, it does not determine. 

The construction of the original inclines me to think that Bathsheba was a famous 
beauty, whose renown had already reached the ears of David (as happens in the East, 
from reports carried by the women from haram to haram). In our version, the trans- 
lators have inserted the word ofie, but the rendering might be more literal, if understood 
thus : And David sent ^ a^id inquired aj'ter tue xvonuin^ and he said to himself, while his in- 
quirers were gone, to obtain intelligence, Js not this Bathsheba^ the daughter oj EHanit 
the wife of Uriahs the Hutite? And David sent agents^ and took her: — for it does not 
appear that information of who this woman was, even supposing it were instantly 
obtained (whereas it would more probably occupy some time), would have had any 
influence in abating David's illicit passion; whereas nothing is more natural, than his 
saying to himself, ** This beauty, whom I see, is certainly that Bathsheba, so famous 
for her charms; — and 1 will possess her;” thus flattering his vanity, while enhancing 
the gratification of his criminal desires. 

Wliether, or not, tlie abo\e be a just statement of the story, the following history 
affords but too accurate a counterpart loit: JSovr Jehan, signifies the “ JJght of 

the world;” she was also called ^our Mahf or the “ Light of the seraglio.” She 
was wife to one Sher Ajkmi Khan, of a Turkoman family, v\ho came from Persia to 
Hindostan in very indifl'erent circumstances. As she was exquisitely beautiful, of 
great wit, and an elegant poetess, Jehanguire (the Sultan) was resolved to take her to 
himself. He sent her husband, who was esteemed the bravest man in his service, 
with some troops, to command in Bengal; and afterwards sent another with a greater 
force to cut him off. When he was killed, Noar Jeiian was soon p^^evailed on to be- 
come an empress. The coin struck in Jehanguire s reign, with the signs of the Zodiac, 
were not, as is usually thought in Europe, done by his empress’s order, nor did she 
reign one day, as the common opinion is; but she ruled the person who reigned for 
above twelve years.” Fraser’s History of Nadir Shah. Note, p. 21. 

I leave my readers to settle the superiority of guilt between David and Jehanguire; 
but cannot help thinking that, as the same causes produce the same eflects, we may 
discover in David’s promise (perhaps stipulation) to Bathsheba, that “ her son should 
succeed him,” 1 Kings i. 13, 15, 2d.; in Bathsheba’s promptitude to give notice of 
her pregnancy ; in tlie forwardness of Adonijah ben Haggith to assert his natural 
expectation, of succeeding to the crown; in the dignity of Bathsheba as king’s mother; 
and in the influence which Bathsheba expected to maintain over Solomon, combined 
with the respect with which Solomon treated her, very strong indications of her having, 
like ISour Jekan, “ ruled over the person who reigned,” during the life of David, who, 
perhaps, had ample leisure and opportunity to discover the punishment of this pas- 
fdonate connection in more ways than one. What is more supposable, than that an 
ambitious and vain woman should grasp at excessive influence over her seducer, as 
some compensation for degraded personal honour? 
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No. CXXV. HINTS ON TAMAR’S CONNECTION WITH JUDAH. 

HAVING incidentally mentioned, in No. lxxii, a circumstance which seems in 
some degree applicable to the history of Tamar, and her Connection with Judah, it 
has produced requests from several quarters, for farther elucidation of the obscurities 
of that history. After respectfully acknowledging the politeness which accompanied 
some of these requests, 1 beg leave to express my readiness to meet them as well as 
opportunity permits; slioidd such endeavours fail of success, as they sometimes will, 
they may, nevertheless, encourage the hope that farther researches may discover the 
truth, to some more favoured (nol, perhaps, more diligent) investigator; who, possibly, 
may protit by following hints which it may be my honour to propose, though not my 
happiness to perfect. 

it will be observed, that no vindication of Judah’s behaviour, Gen. xxxviii. has 
been, or is, attempted ; but merely a supposition of the possibdity that Tamar, a 
Canaanitess, might satisfy her mind with the use of some form of marriage, at that 
time customary in her country. Something of this kind seems imj)lied in the declara- 
tion of .ludah, “ Slie has been more tighteoiis than 1;” the phrase is not, — she is less 
to blame —but she is more righteous. 'I’his is remarkable; and can only be accounted 
for, by admitting, as No. lxxii began with supposing, “ that marriage, its forms, and 
the ideas connected witli it, are extremely difierent in different places.” 

It should seem, that the marriage of Tamar with one braiu h of the family, gave her 
a right to expect a continuance of conjugality with the same family, by means of some 
other of its l)ranches. The custom of the brother marrying his deceased brother’s wife, 
with tlie indignity attending his refusal of marrying such widow, certainly looks very 
strongly this way. Moreover, its general prevalence, shews that it was of great 
antiquity (certainly prior to the Mosaic institutions, as appears in this very instance), 
and it was practised throughout many countries. It will be observed also, that 
Tamar had no child: this absence of issue forms a resemblance between her and 
the brother’s widow, which, probably, was admitted as an argument of great 
importance, in Inu' time and country. 

It is true, we have few clear instances of this practice (though various allusions to 
it are sujiposed by commentators), except in the case of Ruth, after the law, and this 
of Tamar, before the law; but, that we have so few, may be owing, at least as probably 
to the frequency of the practice as to its rarily. It seems, indeed, to be accepted not 
merely as a possible, but as di probable circumstance, by the Sadducees who brought 
to our Lord the objection, “Now with us were seven brethren, and the first having 
married a wife died, and having had no children left his wife to his brother . . . and 
she became the wife of all the seven.” Matt. xxvi. 24, &c. Lightfoot considers this 
as a common-place objection against the immortality of the soul, rather than as a real 
occurrence; because it is m^t with in the old Jewish writers. However, that brother 
did raise up seed to his brother, according to the express law, admits of no doubt: 
and that this substitution would have been extended to seven brethren, appears from 
Tamar’s expectation of having S/iela/i for her third husband, after the death of his 
brothers Er and Onan; and no less from the following extract, which affords a 
similarity extremely remarkable: 

“ I discovered these circumstances of the marriage ceremony of the Garrows, from 
being present at the mamage of Lungree, youngest daughter of the chief Oodassy, 
SEVEN YEARS OF AGE, and BuGLUN twenty-three years old, the son of a common 
Garrow; and I may here observe, that tliis marriage, disproportionate as to age and 
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rank, is a very happy one for Buglun, as he will succeed to the So<^04hihip and 
estate: for among the GarrowSy the youngest daughter is always &tR£Ss, and 
if there were any other children born before her, they would get nothing on the death 
of the Boojieali: what is more strange; if Buglun were to die, Lungree would 
MARRY ONE OF HIS BROTHERS; and tf all hvs hrotkers Were dead, she would then 
MARRY THE FATHER; and if the father afterwards should prove too oldy she would put 
him aside, and take any one else whom she might chooser Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. 
p. 35. Observations on the Garrow Hills, n. e. of Bengal, by John Elliot, Esq. 

][Tacitiis hints at still stranger marriages in Germany; and they are common in 
some parts of Russia : — the son s wife is first married to the fether.] 

It is clear, that Lungree would have acted exactly like Tamar; who, because 
Shelah was not given to her, considered him “ as dead,” and therefore she “ married 
the father:” in doing which, Judah not only acquits her of any transgression, but 
confesses she had more closely adhered to the law than himself (‘‘ is more righteous 
tlian I”). It appears also, ihat the children of Judah by Tamar did actually inherit 
as his sons, lawfully, as well as naturally; hence they are reckoned to him, 1 Chron. 
ii. 4. “And Tamar his daughter-in-law, bare him Pharez and Zera^ — Numb. xxyi. 20. 
“ The sons of Judah were — of Shelah — of Pharez — of Zerah,” without any particular 
mark of abasement on Pharez; also, Ruth iv. 18. the pedigree of David is expressly 
derived from this same son of Judah by Tamar. If the pedigree of David be so derived, 
that of the Messiah must follow it; and it needs little consideration to determine which 
is most convenient, to allow the legality of Tamar s marriage, with the legal acknow- 
ledgement of her children, or to bastardize not merely Pharez but his posterity, Boaz, 
David, Solomon, &c. a long line of Hebrew heroes, and all the kings of Judah. 

Wa may now consider the remark as confirmed, if not demonstrated, that on this 
article, ‘‘ we hardly know how to make proper allowances — well, aftei* a little 
patience, we shall find, as we proceed, that other articles require different allowances 
from what they have been accustomed to receive. 

It has been frequently remarked, that only four women are mentioned in our Lords 
genealogy, Matt. chap. i. — Tamar, — Rahab, — Ruth, and — Bathsheba; and that of 
these, — Tamar was notorious for her incest, — Rahab for her harlotry, and — Bathsheba 
for her adultery [and— Ruth as being a foreigner]. The reflection usually added to 
such remark, “ that this is recorded to encourage hope in the vilest of sinners,” has 
more of piety than truth In it. Its piety shall secure it from contradiction, farther than 
to say, that it should now seem that the criminality of Tamar must be excepted; and 
it is well known, many aijd, that of Rahab also. The fact probably is, that genea- 
logies being always kept and reckoned by males, and not by females, and nothing 
worthy of remark being said historically in reference to any other females, the genea- 
logists could only insert those whom they found already noticed, and distinguished 
by somewhat said concerning them in the ancient memoirs of the family. 

No. CXXVI. MARRIAGE OF TWO SISTERS: JACOB. 

THE following remarks are a kind of continuation of the former subject. Most 
readers, no doubt, have been used to consider the case of Jacob, in his marriage 
with the two sisters, Leah and Rachel, ""not merely as hard, but ^ uncustomary 
and illegal, perhaps, as scarcely binding; for had he not been imposed bn by 
Laban, he would have married Rachel, but would have declined Leah ; though, 
after having married her, he would not divorce her. Admitting, as extremely 

probable, mat Laban’s conduct was more cunning than upright, yet the ex- 
^ cuse 
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cuse he makes for himself, we must now acknowledge was founded in fact: which» 
however, him guilty, of not having explained the laws or usages of the country 

to Jacob, bik encouraging him to believe he had bargained (see Dowry) for one 
daughter to be his wife, and afterwards deluding him by substituting another. 

Mr. Halhed observes, in his Preface to the Genioo Laws, p. 69, “ We find Laban 
Excusing himself, for having substituted Leah in the place of Rachel, to Jacob in these 
words: “ It must not be so done in our country, to give the youngest daughter before 
the first born.” This was long before Moses. So in this compilation, it is made cri^ 
minal for a man to give his younger daughter in marriage before the elder: or for a 
younger son to marry while his eldei' brother remains unmarried,'' [Dili not Jacob wait 
till after Esau had married among the daughters of Heth? Gen. xxvi. 34.] 

But, to return to Jacob; it does not appear that in liis marriage of two sisters, there 
was at that time, and in that country, wdiat would be deemed such a notorious and 
flagrant breach of propriety (if indeed there was any thing remarkable in it) as there 
would be in such an action among us. Our days are days of happier refinement, than 
to tolerate such connections ; but that such connections continued to be formed in that 
country, long after the time of Jacob, is ascertained, by a history recorded of Omar, 
the second caliph of the Mahometans after Mahomet. “ While he was on his journey, 
there came, at one of his stages, a complaint before him, of a man who had married 
two wives, that tvere Sisters both by father and mother; a thing which the old Arabians, 
so long as they continued in their idolatry, made no scruple of, as appears from that 
passage in the Alkoran, where it is forbid for the time to come, and expressed in such 
a manner, as makes it evident to have been no uncommon practice among them, Omar 
was very angry, and cited him and his two wives to make their appearance l)efore him 
forthwith. After the fellow had confessed that they were both his wives, and so nearly 
related, Omar asked him ‘ What religion he might be, or whether he was a Mussulman?* 
— ‘ Yes,* said the fellow. ‘ And did you not know then,’ said Omar, ‘ that it was un- 
lawful for you to have them, when God said, Neither marry tiro sisters any more.” 
[Alkoran, chap. iv. 277.] The fellow swore, ‘ that he did not know that it was unlaw- 
ful; neither was it unlawful' Omar swore ‘ he lied, and he would make him part with 
one of them, or else strike his head off.’ The fellow began to grumble, and said ‘ he 
wished he had never been of that religion, for he could have done very well without 
it: and never had been a whit better for it since he had first professed it.’ Upon which 
Omar called him a little nearer, and gave him two blows on tlie crow n, with his .stick, 
to teach him better manners, and learn him to speak more reveriMitly of Mahometism : 
saying, ‘ O thou enemy of God, and of thyself, dost thou revile Islam; which is the 
religion that (jod, and his angels, aiid apostles, and the best of the creation have 
chosen?’ and threatened him severely if he did not make a quick dispatch, and take 
which of them he loved best. The fellow was so fond of them both, that he could not 
tell which he had rather part with : upon which, some of Omars attendants cast lots for 
the two women ; the lot falling upon one of them three times, the man took her, and w as 
forced to dismiss the other.” Ockley’s Hist. Sarac. vol. i. p. 219. 

Had Jacob been questioned, which of the two sisters he would have relinquished? 
we may readily conceive his answer; and yet, perhaps, in parting with Leah and her 
children, he w^ould have felt such a pangas genuine affection only could feel: he might 
doat on Rachel, but the character of Leah must have raised his admiration : the meek- 
ness of the elder sister must have won the este^n of her husband, at least as much as 
the spirit of the younger. Vide Gen. xxx. 1,2. 

Will this story throw any light on the precept of Moses, Leviticus xviii. 18. "‘And 
a wife — to her sister — thou shall not take to vex her — during her life.” Does not 
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this restriction look somewhat like Mahomet’s in the Koran, as if such practice had 
been common? wiiy else forbid it? Does Moses forbid it, only when it would vex the 
other Sister; but does he leave it as before, if the first Sister did not remonstrate against 
it? or, does he take for granted, that the first wife must be vexed by the admission of a 
Sister? In the story of Omars determination, it should seem that both Sisters were 
satisfied ; for, had one been vexed^ doubtless that had been the one to be put away. 

A custom, though not identically the same, yet allied to what we have mentioned, 
is plainly supposed. Judges xv. 2. Samson s father-in-law says, “ I gave thy wife to 
thy companion ; is not iter younger Sister fairer than she / take her ^ 1 pray tJiee, imtead 
of her r He certainly does not propose an unheard-of connection, in tliis offer; or a 
connection notoriously unlawful. 

Here these remarks close: they had not appeared, but as they are allied to a former 
subject; if the public should be gratified, either on that subject, or the present, it 
owes less to me than to those who urged me; if not, those wiiom 1 have obeyed must 
share the blame. 

No. CXXVII. DIANA OF EPHESUS, (with a plate). 

AMONG the numerous strifes and contentious to which the preaching of the 
Gospel was exposed, few were more remarkable for their noise, and uproar, than that 
raised by Demetrius the silversmith of Ephesus. It is also one of (hose which are 
most distinctly narrated, and of which the particulars are most complete. See the 
history. Acts xix. 23, &c. in which we notice the following circumstances: 

Demetrius is described as a silversmithy apyvpoKovoi: making silver shrines of Diana, 
NA0Y2 apyvpovg; who, assembling his fellow -craftsmen, complained, (1) that Paul 
asserted that those made with hands were no Gods; (2) that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana would be despised, and her magnificence destroyed, whom all Asia and 
the world worshipped! They immediately exclaimed, “Great Diana of Ephesus, — 
forever!'' At length the Recorder of the city (the Grammaiens) addressed them, “ Ye 
men of Ephesus, is there any man who does not know, that the city of Ephesus is the 
existing ^or established, appointed) neokoron of the great Diana! and of the Jove-des- 
cended?’ — our translators render — Jove-fallen image: supplying the word image. 

Our plate exhibits several figures of this Jove-fallen image, or Jove-descended 
goddess. 

No. I. Is a kind of Term, having feet; three rows of breasts on the body; the arms 
extended; on the head a small tower; on the shoulders, wings; these wings seem to 
indicate a heavenly visitant indeed, a Jove-descended image! 

No. II. A figure of the same kind, with two rows of breasts; the hands resting on a 
cane, or reed (junciis); at each foot a stag: on the head a tower; above, euiblem-heads 
of the sun and moon: i. e. the sun and moon superintending and promoting the course 
of beneficent N ature. 

No. III. A compound emblem; Diana of Ephesus uriite<l with Isis of Egypt: at 
her feet greyhounds; in each liand an ornamental trident, inverted; four rows of breasts; 
on her head the lotos, sacred to Isis. This union of these goddesses is tailher signi- 
fied by the upper inscription, OMONOIA, muon, or concord. J'he lower inscription is, 
“ Of the cities of Ephesus and Alexaiidria.” To the right of Diana is an Isis, or 
priestess of Isis, holding in her right hand the sistrum, in her k'fi hand the sacred water- 
vase, the nydria; on her head is the lotos, and near it a star. To the lelt ot Diana 
is a figure of Sera pi^, or^a minister of Serapis; on his head the sacred bushel, .he 
calathas; adjacent is a«tar, of a difi'ereut figure from the former: with his right hand 
he points triumphantly to the lotos on the head of the image, and seems to claim a 
peculiar interest in it. * 
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The Isis of Egypt undoubtedly symbolized the beneficent powers of Nature; so that 
uniting lier attrit^nles with those of Diana, was like relating the same principles in two 
dialects of the same language: plenty, fertility, prosperity, being the donation of either 
goddess; and coiisoqueiitiy, of both. This is not merely conjecture; for, on a statue 
of this kind, we read, navaioXoq ^u<rtc all-diversified Nature: on anotlier, iravaioXoc 
vavTiav fjLrirrff}y ali-diversi/ied Nature, the universal JMother, 

No. IV. A representation of the Front of the famous Temple of Diana of Ephesus, 
(the pro NAOs, or front of the Naos) whereby it appears to have been Octostyle, i. e* 
having eight columns: the image of Diana is in this medal represented clothed: 
-motto at bottom, “ Of Ephesus:” around it [AIC.the date: the second time of being in 
this office] NEQKOPQN. This is a clear allusion to, and a strong confirmation of, what 
the Grammateus asserts, that the city of Ephetrus was justly entitled to, and held, by 
universal consent, the office of neokoron to the temple (and statue) of Diana; nor was 
this any thing new: the city had long been so esteemed. Neokoron signifies 
GUARDIAN of the temple and its contents, manager of its concerns; — somewhat analo- 
gous to our church-warden; but of superior power and dignity: It might be rendered 
“suPERiNTENDANT of the sacra^ The Neocorate became at length a station of the 
highest consideration. Some Neokorons have the title of governor (Prytanum); of 
distributor of the prizes in the grand games (Agonothetos); which induced many cities 
to desire this office, Vandale thinks, Ephesus was the first city so distinguished. 

No. V. Is a full-length and complete Image of this great goddess, from a statue at 
Rome. It is clearly an emblematical representation of the dependence of all creatures 
on the powers of Nature; or, the many and extensive blessings bestowed by Nature, 
on all ranks of existence; whether man, lions, stags, oxen, animals of all kinds; and 
even insects. The goddess is symbolized as diffusing her benefits, to each in its pro- 
per station. Her numerous rows of breasts speak the same allegorical language, i.e. 
fountains of supply: whence figures of this kind were called TroXu/uacroc, many-breasted. 
To cities, also, she bears a peculiar regard, as appears by the honourable station (on 
her head) of the turrets, their proper emblems. On her l>reast-plate (pectoral) is a 
necklace of pearls; it is also ornamented with the signs of the Zodiac; in allusion to 
the seasons of the year, throughout which Nature dispenses her various bounties. In 
fact, the whole course of Nature, and her extensive distributions, are mystically repre- 
sented in this image. 

We observed, in speaking of Baal Gad, Fragment s. No. cviii. that many heathen 
deities resolve themselves into the sun and moon: it is well known that Diana is the 
moon, in most or all of her offices, and characters: “the precious things put forth by 
the moon,” are mentioned so early as the days of Jacob; and long afterwards, we 
frequently read of the “ queen of heaven,” &c. The moon was also the goddess 
presiding over child-birth; and, in short, very many were the duties of this goddess, 
in her numerous and diversified employments. 

We are by this time prepared to understand the language of the narrative, as it lies 
in the Acts. Demetrius was a worker in silver (a chaser, perhaps), who made repre- 
sentations — some on medals — some in alto-relievo — or other kinds of wrought, or of 
cast, work; [or, small models, perhaps] of the portico and temple (the naos) of the 
goddess Diana: pretty much resembling No. iv. Now the city of Ephesus in her 
office of Superiiitendant of the sacra (or church-warden) to this temple, was bound 
to promote its interests: it could not therefore be indifferent, or* insensible, when this 
great and famous edifice was about to be degraded, to be rendfred contemptible — 
through the impiety of a few hated Jews. Notwithstanding which reported danger, and 
the danger always attendant on popular commotion, the GrUmimtem, or recorder. 
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harangues the people on the subject of their riot, states, “ that the honour of their city 
as neokoron was incontrovertible ; that the persons in custody were neither guilty of 
sacrilege, nor of blaspheming their goddess, in particular ; especially, considering that 
this image was not ‘ made with hands,’ but was well-known to be Jove-descended ; and 
moreover, that, if the accused were guilty of any misdemeanor, they should be properly 
indicted for it : but, if the complainants were desirous of extending tlieir measures 
beyond merely ensuring the honour and security of Diana, they should call a general 
meeting of the town, in which to propose their resolutions : because the honour of 
the neokorate appertained to the whole town, and not to any separate part of it . • . 
such as Demetrius with his fellow-craftsmen and associates.” 

I think I observe in the language of this very sensible man an ambiguity employed 
in describing the goddess, or her image — (AeoTrersc, Jove-descended, or fallen). For in- 
stance, supposing he might wish to say, — the things signified by the image of the 
goddess, e, the powers of Nature, descended from Jove: this, taking Jove for the 
supreme Deity, would be the truth : but, no doubt, the popular belief was, and the 
people would so understand the speaker, that the image itself, the olyect of their 
worship, fell down from Jove. If this be fact, it is an instance of the esoteric and 
exoteric doctrines: or, that the philosophers, by expressions capable of two senses, 
intended to convey ideas of principles understood by philosophers, in a sense diflerent 
from what they inculcated on the people. I cannot think this very rational Public- 
writer could believe, that the marble image, [or stone] now standing in the ailytum of 
the temple, should fall from heaven, in its present wrought and allegorical state [it is 
even possible he might know the sculptor of it], though he might, perhaps, when speak- 
ing in public, call it “a divine image;” which expression its \ otaries were at liberty to 
take literally, if they chose — as if wrought by the hand of Jove: while in his own mind 
he would consider this ‘‘ divine image” — as an image representing divine things; or 
things which descended from Jove. [But, there is another vi(*\v of this subject; — was 
it an aerolite, or stone literally “ fallen from heaven ? ”] 

The three figures on the last line of our plate are inserted, partly to accustom the 
reader to the union of several figures into one symbol; for which, under the article Che- 
rubim, we shall find ample occasion ; and partly to offer some account of Diana, under 
other characters and names. Diana was, says the Scholiast on Theocritus, the daughter 
of Ceres by Jupiter [Jove-descended again]. She was also called torch-bearer, guar- 
dian, &c. Apuleius calls her, triple-faced Proserpine ; and Virgil, iSbu. iv. 

Tergeminamque Ifecaten, tria Virginia ora Diantt 

the triple-headed goddess, — Trivia, — under which character she was placed where 
three ways met; liecause, representing the moon, which has three phases, first quarter, 
full, and last quarter, she seems to assume three forms during one course. But 8er- 
vius says, in his Commentary on Virgil, that she has three faces, because she presides 
over birth, over health, and over death. She was called Luciua, wlien presiding over 
birth, and her assistance was invoked in child-birth (in plain English, after so many 
courses of the moon, pregnancy issues in delivery). When presiding over health, she 
was called Diana: we have already noticed her beneficence under that character. She 
presided over death, under the name of Hecate: — L e, after so many courses of the 
moon, the moment of departure arrives. N. B. As a mean of calculating time, the 
moon was employed long before the sun. 

To advert to the figure in our plate: each of the three persons of whom it is composed 
iias different symbols. The first is crowned with laurel, atjd holds a key in her right 
hand, and a rope of cords in her left. The laurel imports distinction by merit; applause: 
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tbe key suits Hecate^ suruamed, as we have said, tlie puxrdum; tlie cords perhaps sig- 
nify the reverse of applause, ignominy. The second has on her head the Phrygian 
bonnet, and a radiated crown; she holds in one hand a sword, death, or punishment; 
in the other a serpent, perhaps, because the serpent, by shedding its skin, was tlie 
symbol of renewed life. The third has on her head the crescent of 2>iaaa, and the 
lotos of Isis (we have already seen these two deities united): she holds in each hand 
a torch, as Diana Lvcifera^ or light-giver. 

Does this mixture of these emblems import the alternation of good and evil? — The 
same ngure which holds a key (good) holds (a whip, in some figures on medals) 
cords, i. e, punishment. The same as holds the symbol of health, holds the sword 
of mortality. 1 he same as holds the most beneficial gift of the gods — fire, holds the 
same all-consuming element — the most destructive of ravagers. Without venturing* 
to affirm that such is the intention of these emblems; it might be thought, not far from 
a just allegory of the general course of Nature, as companionizing good and evil; 
which, freely taken, these figures undoubtedly denote. 

No. CXXVIII, EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OF ALTARS. 

THE two upper figures, copied from Dr. Prideaux, and drawn in confonnity to ac- 
counts of the Rabbins, will be noticed elsewhere (see No. ccli), we shall merely in this 
place submit to our readers a few remarks on the two .altars, below them. 

Tliese altars are both from ancient Egyptian pictures, preserved by being buried in 
the ruins of Herculaneum: they represent sacred ceremonies of the Egyptians, pro- 
bably in honour of Isis, Autiq. llercul. vol. ii, pp. 315. 321. 

In the first picture, the scene of the subject is in the area before a temple (as usual): 
the congregation is lumierons, the music is various, and the priests engaged are at least 
nine persons. The (emple is raised; and an ascent of eleven steps leads up to it. 

On tills altar we observe, (I) Its form and decorations. (2) The action of the priest, 
kinciling a fire on it. (3) 'The birds about it. lu the original, one Ibis is lying down 
at ease, another is standing up, without fear or apprehension; a third, perched on 
some paling, is looking over the heads of the people; and a fourth is standing on the 
back of a Sjihinx, nearly adjacent to the temple, in the front of it. 

(I) li deserves notice, that tliis altar (and the other also), has at each of its four 
corners a rising, which continues square to about half its height, but from thence is 
graduaFly sloped ofl to an edge, or a point. 1 conceive that these are the horns of tJU 
allar^ alluded to in tScripture: and probably this is their true figure. 7 'be reader is 
desired to compare them with the same paits in the figure of the altar above, which is 
drawn merely fiom description. FeV/e Exod. xxvii. 2, &c. xxix. 12. Ezekiel xliii. 15. 
Of these horns Joab caught hold, 1 Kings ii. 28. and to these the Psalmist a ludes, 
xcviii. 27. “ Find tlie sacrifice with cords unto the horns of the altar.” The q^ierv. 
Whether to rf tain the victim, were not the primary use of these horns? seems plausible 
enough. N vertheless, let us hear the Rabbins' account of their ancient altar: 

. The horns of tlie altar, say they, were hollow — a cubit square, and a cubit high: for 
it is a sayi’ig among the Jews, height oj each horn was five hands hreadl^' i. e, a 
cubit; wi ich Liohtfoot explain.^, by saying, “ tbe horns rose but one cubit, straight 
up from their foundation, or first beginning, abating by degrees {i.e» sloping] from a 
cubit square in the bottom, into a pyramidical sharp: but so qs for one cubit it rose 
straight, and then pointed outward, like the tip of a horn.” Here I think he describes 
the figure of the horns on our altars, plainly enough: — but, he should have said, tliey 
sloped toward the outside, or external angle, rather than, “ pointed outward.” The 
^west part of these horns,” says he, “ was seven cubits from the ground; therefore 
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the words, ^Bind the sacrifice with cords, to the horns of the altar,' can hardly be 
taken, in propriety, as if the sacrifice stood tied to the altar till it was oflered : but as 
the Chaldee paraphraseth, ‘ Tie the lamb that is to be otiered with cords, till we come 
to offer him, and sprinkle his blood on the horns of the altar Nevertheless, as this 
depends entirely on the length of the cord employed, the reader may adopt which sense 
best pleases him; as the Hebrew particle used is capable of either. N. B. This might be 
one of the purposes of these horns origiruxLlyy yet might cease to be so after a time. 
Is there any allusion to such a custom in our Lord’s expressions, “ If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, — leave thy gift before (at, close to, the very) altar — ETTi TO BvtnaQTriploy 
— ifjLvrpooOtv TH BwTiaQTripis. Matt. V. 23. 

If these horns were so high as this description supposes, could Joab lay hold of them? 

(1) Observe the garland with which this altar is decorated. 

(2) Observe the occupation of the priest, who, with a kind of fan, is blowing up the 
fire. No doubt, this fan is employed, because to blow up the sacred fiaine with the 
breath would have been deemed a kind of polluting it. It may bear a question whether 
somewhat of the same nature were not used in kindling the fire on the Jewish altar. 
Our translators have rendered by the word kindling several very distinct words in the 
original, of which one, at least, seems to imply the use of a fan, or something like it. 

May this fan in our print be the Jlubellum of Cicero? “ cujus lingua quasi flabellum 
seditionis, ilia turn est egentium concio ventilata.” Pro Placco, cap, 23. “ whose 
tongue, as if it were a fan of sedition, very inconsiderately blows up” — strife: a pas- 
sage which pretty much resembles the observation of Solomon, Prov. xxvi. 21. “ As 
coals to burning coals, and as wood to the fire, so is a man of contentions (to fan up, 
to blow vp), to kindle strife” (m-imn*? LecHeRecaeB rib). The root m RecH, oy Buacn, 
means the passing of air over a place, i, e, the blowing it, or causing it to pass, whe- 
ther by fanning, or by any other mode of impulse, and seems to be a very happily 
chosen comparison, expressing the activity of the contentious man, who will not let 
the air rest, or take its natural course and effect, when it actually is subsiding, but 
directs and actuates a breeze of it to the fanning up of enmity. This comparison 
appears still more happy, when we recollect that t'uach signifies the breath: whicli is 
what the contentious man, by misrepresentations, peevish remarks, hints, &c. would 
employ, to maintain and keep the metaphorical fire alive and glowing. 

It should seem tliat our translators have not happily adopted in this passage the 
verb to kindle: which signifies to begin to set fire to what was not previously burning; 
whereas, the connection of this sentiment alludes to the ceasing to bum, the gradual 
extinguishing of what already is burning; and the pains taken by the contentious man 
to prevent this cessation of burning from following its natural course. “ Where no 
wood is [added], the fire goeth out: So where there is no tale-bearer the strife ceaseth :” 
but, on the contrary, “ As coals added to burning coals, and as wood added to the 
fire, so is a contentious man active to prolong strife by blowing it up, by passing a 
breeze of air over it,” i, e, by fanning the expiring embers into a reviving name. 

That fans were known anciently in the East, is highly probable, from the simplicity 
of the instrument, no less than from its use. i he ancients certainly had fans to drive 
away flies with. [Greek favioaol^v, Latin muscunum. Martial, xiv. Ep. 67.] 

How arduous is the task of translating! especially of translating a work of such extent 
and peculiarity, not only of phraseology, but of life and maimers, as the Bible! 

N. B. The word reudered “ to kindle a fire on mine altar,” Mai. i. 10. is not that 
on which we have been observing; but imports, “ Uf$ei ii^Ut to u'ood,'^ &c. as do most 
of the passages which our translators render kindiv: neither do I know that any Jewish 
writer mentions the use of a fan in kindling the altar tire; neither indeed should I have 
thought of it, had it not occurred in this Egyptian representation. 
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The second Egyptian altar shews the horns of the altar, formed on the same priii- 
ciple as the foregoing; l)ul this is seen on its angle, and its general form is more 
elevated. It has no garlands. 1 suppose perfumes are burning on it. In this picture 
the assembly is not so numerous as m I he other: but almost all, to the number of ten 
or a dozen persons, are playing on musical instruments. 

These altars ha\ e, both of them, a simple projecting ornament, rnnning round them 
on their upper parts: the last has also a corresponding ornament at bottom. Upon 
the base of this altar stand two birds. 

These birds deserve notice, on account of their being unqiiestionable representations 
of the true ancient Egyptian Ibis; a bird long lost lo naturalists. Perhaps the pub- 
lication of these portraits of the bird may contribute to reco\er and identify it; which 
will be esteemed a service to Natural History. 

But these birds deserve especial notice, on account of their situations, as standing 
on the altar itself, or lying down close to it, even while the sacred lire is burning ou 
the altars, while the sacred ceremonies art> performing by the priests, close around the 
altars. From their contideiit familiarity, it should seem that these birds were not only 
tolerated, but were considered as sacred; and, in some sense, as appertaining to the 
altar. Would it not have been a kind of sacrilege to have disturbed, or expelled from 
their domicile^ their residence, these refugees, if refugees they were, at the altar. [See 
the history Aristodicus, Herod, lib, \. cap, 159.J 

Diodorus Siculus, lib, i. reports, that the Egyptians were very severe to those who 
killed a cat, or an Ibis^ whether purposely, or inadvertently; he says, the populace 
would attack them in crowds, and put them to death by the most cruel means; often 
without observing any form of justice; — by a kind of judgment of zeal. 

Will the presence and situation of these birds contribute to illustrate that very em- 
barrassing passage, Psm. Ixxxiv. 4.? The tjipur) sparrow — the fowls, rendered 
hm (of our common domestic breed) in several places (lxx. ornis), hath found a house; 
and the (nm oeRUR) swallow — but rather, says Bochart, a kind of dove or pigeon, 
and so the Targum; lxx. r^uywv; Vulgate, turtur^ a turtle-dove — “a tiest for herself 
where she may lay her youn^; even thine altar Sy O Lord of hosts!' 

That birds should breed at the altars (we are not bound to say on them), has ap- 
peared to interpreters, if not impossible, yet extremely improbable; on account, first, of 
the disturbance such birds would meet with from the necessary ministrations of the 
priests: secondly, on account of the defilement such birds would occasion. Various 
ways have therefore been proposed by learned men, to reconcile this passage with 
what they conceive to be matter of fact. Some read with a parenthesis, — My soul 
longeth . . . my heart and flesh cry out for the living God (yea, the sparrow hath found 
a house, and the swallow a nest!) exen for thine altars, O Lord.” But this seems lo be 
extremely harsh. Others read, “ The sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow a 
nest, in the buildings oj the courts around thine altars,” — and in this sense 1 have long 
acquiesced. Others think, “ altars” (plural) is put for the temple, q, “ the station <f 
thine altars," 

111 reference to the disturbance of the birds, our print demonstrates that they might 
be so tame, as not to be disturbed by what w as going forward about the altar. 

As to the defilement occasioned by birds, queiy. Whether, according to our ideas 
of cleanliness, the blood of the victims, the burning fat niniiiiig over it, &c. (from 1000 
oxen at a time, by Solomon, &c.), would not be a greater defilement to an altar and 
its adjai eneies, than what a nest of birds on one of its sides, might make? 

The defilement would be little less if it occurred in the buildings around the courts: 
we know, tliat there is scarcely a country church among ourselves, in which sparrows, 
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and swallows too, do not make their nests. Often have I seen pigeons flying about 
in them; and even in Westminster Abbey, notwithstanding 
The pealing organ swell’d the note of praise, 

(as here these birds are quiet, notwithstanding the concert that is performing); and 
yet, though we dislike the defilement these birds occasi >n, we do not think the build- 
ing less sacred. N. B. We should recollect the suflerance of the priests who tolerated 
in the temple the traffic of money-changers, and the seats (or stalls) of dealers who 
sold doves, &c. in the time of our Lord, Matt. xxi. 12. Mark xi. 15. John ii. 14, 16. 
Also, the sufferance of swallows to breed in our own houses; the defilement they 
occasion is rarely permitted to produce their expulsion. 

After all, this question will only be fully answered, when we have ascertained what 
birds the Psalmist really means. As these Ibiss were privileged birds in Egypt, so 
might some clean species of birds be equally privileged among the Jews ; they might 
be suffered quietly to build in various parts of the temple, in the courts around the 
altar; and if they were of the nature of our domestic fowl, they might even make nests, 
and lay their eggs, at or about, the altar; or among the interstices and projections of 
the bottom layer of large rough stones, which formed the base of it. If they were the 
property of the priests, or of their children, or of any constant residents in the temple 
(alluded to in the next verse), they might give no more oftence, by straggling about 
the sacred precincts, than the vicar s sheep or horse grazing in the church-yard does 
among ourselves. 

When I was at Paris, in going up to the top of the church of Notre Dame, to take 
a view of the city, 1 found dwelling on the stair-case, in a little room (rather a kind of 
crevice), two men, who were in the act of feeding a number of pigeons, which they 
bred on that pinnacle, or spire, where they dwelt. Had the Psalmist known of this 
fact, he could not, according to this idea, have alluded more pointedly to the privilege 
of these aerial inmates, of residing, and even of making nests, in that cathedral. 

But to speak my own opinion. Does the word (nTflTD MCTzcBecHur) “ altars,” in 
the plural, necessarily and exclusively signify those in the temple.^ i.e. the altar of in- 
cense (which being shut up in a chamber, birds could not get to it), and the altar of 
burnt-offerings? Is it not rather to be taken in a larger sense, for whatever relates to 
sacrifice? sacrijicalia: and so for a precinct, an inclosure, a place for sacrifice: i,e, 
sacrifical appurtenances in general, as w^ell as the altar itself — a sacrificatouy? 

The root is riDT Tzenecn, to slay; so Noah built an altar (MeTzesecH, a sacrijiciumj, 
no doubt with its consecrated area, or inclosure around it (Gr, ri^itvr], from r£juva>, to 
separate), Balaam directed to be built seven mctzcbcchut, i. e. altars, with inclosures 
around them, as customary among the ancients: and if this be the import of the word, 
it will answer to the epihomos among the Greeks — (in a larger sense, the periholusy in 
reference to the temple) — the area in which stood the altar; nearly to the ancient idea 
of fanum among the Latins ; and, in a qualified sense, to the church-yard among our- 
selves. 

Let us now read the passage, according to this idea, “ The sparrow and the swallow, 
or, the hen and the dove, &c. dwell in thy sacrificatory, O Lord of Hosts!” 

No perceptible inconvenience attends this enlarged sense of the word: and I think 
not onV propriety will be pleased with this acceptation of it, but also with finding, 
that, in fact, the presence of birds was customary at the altars of Egypt; of which the 
only two pictures known of Egyptian sacrifices are undeniable evidence ; and conse- 
quently, that such inmates were not considered as defilements. 

Query, Was this Psalm composed before the building (f the temple, while the altar, &c. 
■was in a tabernacle? — If so, it may corrolx^te this more extended sense of the word. 

No. 2 
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No. CXXIX. CEREMONIES ATTENDING COVENANTS. 

UNDER the article Covenant, in the Dictionary, the reader has seen, beside the 
succestsion of Covenants recorded in Holy Writ, somewhat of the nature of those cere- 
monies which were anciently used in ratitication of such alliances; and to which the 
prophet Jeremiah has adverted, chap, xxxiv. 18. “ And I will give [to punishment] the 
men who have violated my Covenant, who have not stood to the words of the Covenant 
which they cut ofi' to my face, when the calf they cut in two and passed between his 
parts.” Here the calf is plainly called the (jnm bcrit) covenant-purification, ox ptirifi- 
cationsacrijice, which was cut in two. 

As this subject is curious, and open to farther illustration, the reader will not be 
diy)lea8ed to find here a few additional remarks respecting it. 

In reference to the custom of dividing a victim, and passing between the parts of i1, 
we have the following expression in Homer, Iliad ii. ver. 124. 

Opy^ia TTtcra rafiovrtQ, 

cutting faithful oaths,'" or oath-offerings; dividing oath-offerings of fidelity — to the 
Covenant, or pact, then makii^: i, e. ratifying the agreement, by dividing the victim, 
and passing between the part^ it. So the commentator Eustathius explains the 
passage: his words are, “oaths relating to important matters were made by the 
division of the victim.” We have the same idea, Iliad iii. verse 103. 

opyria ra/uvri, 

“ divided oaths,” or oath-offerings: which, verse 246, are expressly said to have been 
lambs, and accompanied by fair-looking wine, Sec, for libations to the gods. 

So Virgil, Eneid viii. verse 640, 

J^ost idem, inter se posit o certamine reges 
Armati, Jovis ante aram, paterasque tenentes, 

Stabant, ct caesa juiigebant foedera porca. 

“ The kings stood armed before the altar of Jove, holding the pateras for libation; and 
the divided sow confirmed the solemn agreement r Heyne adds, De porca ccesa, ex 
more perpetuo sacrorum in feederibus faciendis;” v, c, lib, i. 24. The same custom is 
alluded to Eneid xii. verse 166, &c. where Heyne's note is, “In feedere jungeiido, 
porca maclatur more Romano.” But the Greeks and 'IVojans used sheep (Iliad iii. 
verse 246, &c.), or lambs; as we have noted. 

Dictys Cretensis, lib, ii. ^ v. relates that “ Agamemnon, to confirm his faith sworn 
to Achilles, ordered victims to be brought; that he took one, and with his sword 
divided it in the midst, placed the pieces opposite to each other, and holding his sword, 
reeking w ith the blood of the victim, he passed between the separated pieces," 

Livy says, that the solemnity observed in the lustration of the armies, in the time 
of Philip of Macedon, was, to cut off the head of a dog, to put the separated parts 
opposite one to the other, and to make tlw army file off between them, [So, in Herodotus 

lib, vii. 39. Xerxes, commanded the body of the eldest son of Pythius, to be 

divided in two : he then ordered one part of the body to be thrown on the right side 
of the road, the other on the left ; while the army continued its march between them.” 
— Was not this a kind of oath taken by the army?] 

I conceive that so much of this ceremony yet remains, as may illustrate a remark- 
able passage, Isaiah xxxviii. 15. ‘‘We have made a Covenant with death, and with 
hell are we at agreement: when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall 

Second Hundred, Edit. 4. 2 E 
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not come onto ns: for we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood have ive 
hid ourselves:'* q* d, ‘‘We have cut off a Covenant sacrifice, a purijication offerings 
with death : and with the grave we have settled a pact of friendship; so that the scourge, 
fee. shall not injure us.*’ It should, however, be noted, that both Montanus and Bate 
render — “with respect to the grave we have prepared a vision,*’ — t. e. of secuijty : we 
foresee we shall do very well ; or, to speak heathen language, “ we have placated the 
infernal deities, the gods of the manes.” May not the conduct of Ulysses, in Homer, 
illustrate this idea, Odyssey x. xi.? And may not such a custom have been the origin 
of the following superstition, related by Pitts, Voyage to Algiers, p. 18 ? 

“ If they (the Algerine corsairs) at any time happen to be in a very great strait or 
distress^ as being chased, or in a storm, they will gather money, light up candles, 
in remembrance of some dead marrahot (saint) or other, calling upon him with heavy 
sighs and groans. If they find no succour from their before-mentioned [vows] rites, 
and superstitions; but that the danger rather increases^ then they go to sacrificing of a 
sheep (or two or three, upon occasion, as they think needful), which is done after 
this manner: having cut off the head with a knife, they immediately take out the 
entrails, and throw them and the head overboard ; and then, with all the speed they can 
(without skinning), they cut the body into two parts by tlw middle^ and throiv one part 
over the right side of the ship, and the other over the left, into the sea, as a kind of pro- 
pitiation [consequently, the ship passes between the parts thus thrown on each side of 
itj. Thus those blind infidels apply themselves to imaginary intercessors instead of the 
living and true God.’* 

This behaviour of the Algerines may fairly be taken as a pretty accurate counterpart 
to that of “ making a Covenant with death, and with imminent danger of destruction,” 
by appeasing the angry gods, &c. 

Dismissing this part of our subject, we remark, that festivities always accompanied 
(probably concluded) the ceremonies attending oaths. Isaac and Abimelech feasted 
at making their Covenant. Gen. xxvi. 30. “ And he made them a feast, and they did 
eat and drink.” Gon. xxxi. 54. “Jacob offered sacrifice upon the mount, and called 
his brethren (Laban and his company) to eat bread.” And so throughout heathen 
antiquity. 

It is a remark of grammarians, that the alliance which we term a covenant is expressed 
in Greek by two words. (1) When both parties are equal, so that each may stand upon 
terms, may canvass the terms of the other, may propose his own, agree or disagree, 
&c. the word used is syntheke. But (2) when the covenant is of that nature, wherein 
one party l)eiiig greatly the superior, proposes, and the other, willing to come to agree- 
ment, accepts his propositions; then the word used is diatheke; which signifies an 
appoininient —dispensation— institution; whereby the proposer pledges himself, but the 
acceptor is not bound by these propositions, till he has actually accepted them. If this 
distinction be well founded, . . . then, 

It will immediately appear, that there is great propriety in the title given to our 
“Book of the New Covenant,” the new diatheke; inaccurately termed by us “the 
New Testament;” since herein the proposals of God to man are made, and recorded; 
but these proposals expect that the party to be benefited by them, should accept and 
appeal to them, in a personal and a binding manner. 

There is an importance attached to the term Covenant, which must justify a little 
farther enlargement on it. That it sometimes signifies simply a proposal, let the fol- 
lowing instances determine. 1 Kings xx. 34. Benhadad said to Ahab, “ The cities 
which my father took from thy father, I will restore,** &c. Then said Ahab — ^I take 
thee at th^ word, I accept thy proposals* “ I will send ihee away with this Covenant.’^ 
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2 EangB xxiii. 3. And the king stood by a pillar, and made a Coyenant ... to keep 
the commandments of the Lord with all the heart, and aU the soul; and all the people 
stood to the Covenant.” They agreed to the proposals made; — ^they assented to what 
was required of them. 

^d this seems to be the import of the Apostle’s reasoning, 2 Tim. ii. 13. “ If we 
believe not,” and will not accept his proposals, made with a view to our believing, and 
acceptance of them, “ yet he abideth faithful,” and will strictly adhere to whatever ha 
has offered, or proposed, to us : he cannot deny himself he cannot withdraw those 
proposals to which he has invited us to accede: t. e. our unbelief does not diminish 
th^ood faith, or the perpetuity, of Gods offers. Vide Rom. iii. 3. 

Tnus we see the word Covenant implies, (1) An appointment to which the respon- 
dent could agree passively, only, by obedience: as, a Covenant made with day and 
night, Jer. xxxiii. 20: or, with the earth, and the beasts of the earth, Gen. ix. 10. 

(2) A law, a constituted regulation, an appointment: dven to intelligent agents. (3) 
A proposal made, and offered to the acceptance of intelligent agents; not to be varied, 
or diversified by them: but to be accepted in iota. (4) rroposals made by two equal 
parties, which, after being properly canvassed and examined, are finally adjusted by 
them, and deliberately confirmed. ( 6 ) The ratification-offering ; customary on such 
occasions. 

It maybe proper to hint at the signs of Covenants, i. e. memorials, things never to 
be looked on without bringing to recollection the agreement made on the original and 
primary occasion of their appointment. 

(1) Was not the tree of knowledge such a sign to Adam? (2) God says expressly 
•f the rainbow, Gen. ix. 12. “ This is the sign which I give of the Covenant (the 
dispensation which I appoint) between myself and all flesh. And when I becloud 
with clouds (i. e. storms, rains, 8cc.) the earth, the bow shall appear in the clouds, and 
I will recollect my agreement, and there shall be no Deluge” to destroy the earth, &c, 

(3) Abraham received the sign — seal — memorandum — of circumcision. (4) Jacob 
and Laban raised the heap of witness,” as a memorial of an agreement made ; and 
this heap was not to be passed at any future time, even to the remotest ages, without 
reminding themselves, or their posterity, of the original agreement thereby comme- 
morated. (5) As such a sign the Israelites received the sabbath, £xod. xxxi. 16. 
“ And the sons of Israel shall keep the (sabbatical) rest, to make to rest (completely) 
in their generations, a (constant) Covenant throughout ages. Between me and the 
SODS of Israel Me sign, that (shall be) throughout ages;” e. for ever. Other Cove- 
nants had other signs. 

It cannot have escaped the reader, that in the article Covenant, in the Dictionary, 
we proposed to substitute, generally, the word Covenant for Testament. The only place 
where some have thought it necessary to consider that word as implying a testament, 
is Heb. ix. 16. but it should seem, that the ceremonies quoted in this Fragment con- 
tribute greatly to strengthen the propriety of rendering StaOcfievov by that victim over 
which, or by wtdcJt, the cot^miation o/ the Covenant was particularly made, q. ** the 
Covenant-ratificator:” and this removes the impediment to that substitution which 
arises from that passage. 

It is usually said, that this custom expresses a malediction, q. ** May I be thus 
divided, thus punished, if I violate the engagements now contracting.” — And this may 
be the true idea of the ceremony. But when we advert to the sense of the Hebrew 
word (rra neaiT) usually rendered Covenant, the root of which implies purity, to be 
clecm, and which is properly rendered a. pwykr, as Jer. ii. 22. though thou wash 
thee with nitre, and take thee much sope,"' — mucli of the purijier; and Mai. iii. 2. he 
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is [as cleansing] as a refiner’s fire and as fuller’s sope,'" — puttier; also, when we see 
that it implies a purification-sacrifice, and some translators constantly render the phrase, 
“ to make a Covenant,” to cut off a purification-sacrijice^ i, e. previous to contracting* 
the engagements understood to be entering into : might not the essence of this service 
have been originally to this effect?— “ I do hereby purify myself in this distinguished 
manner, in order that I may lift up holy hands to heaven; and may be prepared most 
solemnly to invoke the Divine sanction to the engagements into which 1 now enter” — • 
(sub intelUgitur ) — “ and I know that the Divinity will vindicate his honour if I fail in 
them.” — Or thus: “ With the utmost purity of soul I do now confirm the agreements 
I have entered into.” 

It is not easy to determine positively in what manner the victim was anciently 
divided: whether crossicisc; i,c. across the loins; or lengt/uvise; i,e. from the front 
of the belly, through the whole length of the back-bone, and down the spinal marrow. 

1 strongly incline to the latter mode, as by much the most expresshe and solemn; and 
would query. Whether there may not be an allusion to it Heb. iv. 12. “ The word of 
God is lively and efficacious, and more penetrating than any double-edged sword; 
piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow; neither is 
any creature uninspectable in his sight; but all are naked (yvfjtva), and opened 
(T£Tpay^Y}XitTiJL£va), to his eyes!” i,e. like to such a sword as Dictys Cretensis says Aga- 
memnon divided the vic tim with; which victim was opened, and the joints of its spine 
divided, and the spinal marrow also divided, and wholly laid bare to inspection; so 
that nothing could be concealed of the contents and interior conformation, &c. The 
word yu/ivoc, nahed, signifies what had no cover; and xtrpayniiXiafAivoQ, laid hare, what had 
710 concealmeiit within. They are both sacrijical words, and express the flaying of 
the victim, inspecting its entrails, &c. If they be thus applicable to sacrifices in com- 
mon, do they not receive additional energy from this application of them to a Covenant- 
sacrifice? Oh, for that sincerity of heart and mind, wliich may be found acceptable 
under so critical an examination! Vide No. cclxxvii. 

No. eXXX. COVENANT OF SALT. 

AMONG other descriptions of a Covenant, there is one which demands explana 
tion: Numb, xviii. 19. “The offerings I have given to thee, and thy sons and thy 
daughters with thee, by a statute for ever: it is a Covenant of Salt, for ever, before the 
Lord.” 2 Chr. xiii. 5. “ Ought you not to know that the Lord God of Israel gave the 
kingdom over Israel to David, yhr ever, to him, and to his sons, by a Covenant Salt?'^ 

It is very properly, as I suppose, suggested, in answer to the enquiry, what means 
this Covenant of Salt? that Salt preserves from decay and putrefaction; it maintains 
a firmness and diu-ability. There is a kind of Salt so hard, that it is used as money, 
and passes from hand to hand, no more injured than a stone would be, says Mr. Bruce. 
Salt may therefore very properly be made an emblem of duration and perpetuity. 

But the Covenant of Sait seems to refer to an agreement made wherein Salt was 
used as a token of confirmation. I shall give an instance from Baron du Tott. 

Moldovanji Pacha . . , “ He was desirous of an acquaintance with me, and seeming 
to regret that his business would not permit him to stay long, he departed, promising 
in a short time to return. 1 had already attended him half way down the staircase, 
when stopping, and turning briskly to one of my domestics who followed me, ‘ JBring 
me directly,' said he, ‘ some bread and Salt.’ I was not less surprised at this fancy, 
than at the haste which was made to obey him. What he requested was brought; 
when, iakitg a little Salt between his fingers, and putting it with a mysterious air on a 
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bit of breads he ate it itith a devout gravity: assuring' me^ that 1 might now rely 
on him. I soon procured an explanation of this sigiiihcant ceremony; but this same 
man, when become Visir, was tempted to violate this oath, thus taken in my favour. 
Yet if this solemn contract be not always religiously observed, it serves, at least, 
to moderate the spirit of vengeance so natural to the Turks.” The Baron adds in a 
note: “The Turks think it the blackest ingratitude, to forget the man from whom 
we have received food : which is signified by the bread and Salt in this ceremony.” 
Baron du Tott, part i. page 214. Eng. Edit. 

The Baron alludes to this incident in part hi. page 36. Moldovanji Pacha, being 
ordered to obey the Baron, was not pleased at it. “ 1 did not imagine I ought to put 
any great confidence in the mysterious Covenant oJ the bread and Salty by which 
this man had formerly vowed inviolable friendship to me.'' Yet he “dissembled his 
discontent,” and “ his peevishness only shewed itself in his first letters to the Porte.” 

It will now, 1 suppose, appear credible, that the phrase “ a Covenant of Salt” alludes 
to some such custom in ancient times; and without meaning to symbolize very deeply, 
I take the liberty of asking, whether the precept, Lev. ii. 13. “ With all thine offerings 
thpu shalt offer Salt,” may have any reference to ideas of a similar nature? Did the 
custom of feasting at a Covenant-making include the same? according to the sentiment 
of the Turks hinted at in the Baron’s note. 

We ought to notice the readiness of the Baron s domestics, in proof that they, 
knowing the usages of their country, well understood what was about to take place. 
Also, that this Covenant is usually punctually observed, and where it is uot punctually 
observed, yet it has a restraining influence on the party who has made it; and his 
non-observance of it disgrace^ him. 

I proceed to give a remarkable instance of the power of this Covenant of Salt over 
the mind: it seems to imply a something attributed to Salt, which it is very difficult 
for us completely to explain, but which is not the less real on that account: 

“ Jacouh ben Laitliy the founder of a dynasty of Persian princes called the Sajfa- 
rideSy rising, like many others of the ancestors of the princes of the East, from a very 
low state to royal power, being, in his first setting out in the use of arms, no better 
than a freebooter or robber, is yet said to have maintained some regard to decency in 
his depredations, and never to have entirely stripped those that he robbed, always 
leaving them something to soften their affliction. 

“ Among other exploits that are recorded of him, he is said to have broken into the 
palace of the prince of that country , and having collected a very large booty, which he 
was on the point of carrying awayy he found his foot kicked something ivhich made him 
stumble; he imagined it might be something of value y and putting it to his mouth, the 
better to distinguish what it was, his tongue soon informed him it was a lump of Salt. 
Upon this, according to the morality, or rather superstition, of the country, where the 
people considered S^t as a symbol and pledge of hospitality, he was so touched, that he 
left all his booty, retiring without taking away any thing with him. The next morning, 
the risk they had run of losing many valuable things being perceived, great was the sur^ 
prise, and strict the enquiry what could be the occasion of their being left. At length 
Jacoub was found to be the person concerned; who having given an account, very sincerely, 
of the whole transaetion to the prince, he gained his esteem so effectiudly, that it might 
he said, with trutk, that it was his regard for Salt that laid t/ie foundation of kit c^er 
fortune. The prince employing him as a man of courage and genius in many enterprises, 
and finding him. successful in ml of them, he raised him, by little and little, to the chief 
posts among his troops : so that, at that prince's death, he found himself possessed of the. 
command in cki^, and had swch interest in their affections, thai they preferred hU 
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iniereUi to thoie of the ehildrm of the deceased prince, and he became absolute master 
0^ that province, from whence he afterwards spread /as conquests far and wideJ* 
&Hbrb£LOT Bibl. Orient, p. 466. Also, Harmer's Obs. 

Mr. Harmer has well illustrated the phrase, If e were salted with the Salt of the 
palace,^' Ezra iv. 14. and the reader will be pleased with his remarks. ** It is sufficient 
to put an end to all conjecture, to recite the words of a modem Persian mooarch, 
whose court Chardin attended some time about business. Rising in a wrath against 
an officer who had edtempted to deceive him, he drew tas sah e, Jell upon him, and hewed 
him in pieces, at the feet of the Grand Visir, who was standing (and whose favour the 
poor wretch courted by this deception). And looking Jixedty on him, and on the other 
great lords that stood on each side of him, he said, with a tone oj indignation, ^ I have 
then such ungrateful servants and traitors as these to eat my Salt! Look on this sword; 
it shall cut off all these perfidious heads*.” It is clear, that this expression, ** eating 
this prince s Salt,” is eouivalent to — ^receiving a mairitenaucc from him. 

Parkhurst says, deb. Diet. p. 448. “ I am well informed, that it is a common 
expression of the natives in the East Indies, ** I eat such an ones Salt;” meaning, I 
am fed by him, Tamerlane, in his Institutes, mentioning one Shaw liehaun, who had 
quitted his service, joined the enemy, and fought against him, At length,” says he, 
** my Salt which he had eaten, overwhelmed him with remorse: he again threw himself 
on my mercy, and humbled himself before me.” Vide No. clv. 

No. CXXXI. GIVING OF HANDS, AS AN OATH. 

THE following passages from Ockley’s “ History of the Saracens,'" may be a 
satisfaction to the reader, as they justify and confirm the sense given, in No. lxiii. 
to Jehonadab's giving his hand to Jehu; for in these extracts, we find it a customary 
token of acknowledgment, and of allegiance; not equivalent to, or of the nature of, 
our shaking hands together, as an act of friendly salutation; but, a putting of the pro- 
tester’s hand into the hand of him who received the protestation ; which conveyed the 
idea of an oath between the parties. Whoever recollects the mode of swearing alle- 
giance, or doing homage for provinces, anciently used between sovereigns and vassals 
(as by the kings of England to those of France, while England held provinces in that 
country), will find considerable resemblance in it to this Eastern usage. I'he vassal 
put both his hands into the hands of his sovereign, repeating words to this effect: 
“Thus I do thee homage, for such, or such, a province,^’ &c. After which he with- 
drew his hands. This was repeated according to the number of fiefs or provinces 
held by the vassal. “ Several [of the Mahometan chiefs] came to AH, and desired 
him to accept the government. He resolved not to accept of their allegiance in private ; 
for they proffered to give him thein hands ( the customary ceremony then in use among 
them, on such occasions ) at his own house; but would have it performed at the mosque. 
Tdha and Zohein came, and offered him thdr hands, as a mark, or token, of their 
approbation. Ali bade them, if’ they did it, to be in good earnest, otherwise he would 
give his own hand, to either of them that would accept of the government: which they 
refused; and gave him theirs.” Vol. i. page 4. and again, page 36. 

“ Telha, beii^ wounded in the leg, ordered his man to take him up behind him; who 
conveyed him into a honse in Rassora, where he died. But, just before, he saw one 
of Alt's men, and asked him, if be belonged to the emperor of the faithfiil? Being 
informed that he did, CHve me then, said he, your hand, that 1 may put mine in it, and 
by this action renew the oath qf fidelity ^ which / have already made to Alt*' See 1 Sam* 
xxii. 17. 1 Chron. xxix^jl^A marg. or arig^ Lam. v. 6. 2 Kings xiv. 5. xv. 19. 
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No. CXXXII, CAMEL SUBSTITUTED AND EXECRATED. 

WE found, that, upon some discussion, the garrison and townsmen had been 
fighting for several days, in which disorders the greatest part of the ammunition in the 
town had been expended ; but it had since been agreed on by the old men of both 
parties, that nobody had been to blame on either side, but the whole wrong vras the 
work of a Camel, A CameU therefore, was seized, and brought without the toum, and 
there a number on both sides having met, they upbraided the Camel with every thing 
that had been either said or done. The Camel had killed men; he had threatened to 
set the town on fire; the Camel had threatened to burn the Aga*s house, and the castle; 
HE had cursed the Grand Signior, and the Sheriffe of Mecca (the sovereigns of the two 
parties); and, the only thing the poor animal was interested in, he had threatened to 
destroy the wheat that was going to Mecca. After having spent great part of the 
afternoon in upbraiding the Camels whose measure of iniquity, it seems, was near full, 
each man thrust him through with a lance, devoting him, diis manibus et dirisy by a 
kind of prayer, and with a thousand curses upon his head. After which every man 
retired, fully satisfied as to the wrongs he had received from the Camel! 

“ The reader will easily observe in this some traces of the azazely or scape-goat of 
the Jews, which was turned out into the wilderness loaded with the sins of the people. 
Levit. xvi. 5.” 

Such is the remark of Mr. Bruce, from whom the above extract is taken: to which 
it is not necessary to add, at present. I remember an account of the Hindoo Ashummed 
Jugy or sacrifice of a horse, which is greatly analogous to the above. 

No. CXXXIII. OF THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK, (with a plate). 

THIS subject will, in all probability, come under our notice in another place ^ 
nevertheless, it may be prwer here, to suggest a few observations on some of the 
representations of it in our Plate. 

No. 1. Is drawn according to the description usually given by the Rabbins; and 
to what have hitherto been esteemed the best authorities on the subject. Vide Mai- 
MONiDES, Bethhahhech. per. 3. or Dr. Liohtpoot, “ Of the TempUy' p. 82. 

No. 2, and 3. Are tracings from Egyptian vases given by Montfaucon, plate cxli. 
vol. ii. As they appear very much to resemble the general idea of the Goldem Candle- 
stick, and as the description of Moses agrees well with the simplicity of these forms, 1 
have had them engraved. They also deserve notice, because they seem to have a kind 
of band, which connects the branches with the mam stem ; and this first suggested 
the idea of hingesy on which the branches might be moveable. 

No. 4. Is traced from the engraving of the Arch of Titus, by Santo Bartoli. In 
considering this figure, we should make allowances for the great length of time elapsed 
since that structure was erected, whereby the smaller ornaments and particulars, which, 
no doubt, were originally represented on it, have been corroded; so that, in the pre- 
sent day, only the general form, and the larger parts of this figure, are extant. Beside 
this, it is represented in the original, as being seen considerably in perspective which 
varies the appearance of its parts. Indeed, the whole figure differs, from what it would 
appear, if viewed in a situation more level to the eye of a spectator. 

No. 5. For those reasons this Number shews this subject drawn geometricaUpy in 
the same proportions as the original, with its ornaments, and lesser parts restored; 
according to wbat is indicated by so much as remains of the sculpture. This may 
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impart some idea of the richness of this sacred utensil; but we do not warrant that 
these were the ornaments actually employed lo enrich it. 

We proceed to remark, that the base of this Candlestick is double; the lower h^ae 
being of much greater breadth, and consequently of greater stability, than the upper. 
The back of this base, which was placed next the wall, is straight (as appears by the 
plan No. 6.); but the front of it is divided into faces, and those faces are ornamented 
by compartments, enriched with decorations of what resemble palms. The upper 
base has the same distribution of its surface; but the ornameutH in its compartments 
are rendered entirely unintelligible by the effect of all corroding time. 1 suppose this 
base is what Maimonides means by — a stone with three steps cut in it, placed before 
the Candlestick, on which he who trimmed the lamps stood; and on which he set 
down his dishes, while he was about that work. But if the Candlestick were only a 
yard and a half high, there could be no neeessit) for such assistance to raise the 
person who trimmed the lamps. [Or, that stone might be a moveable article, low, and 
flat: but, why, a stone 

Tile centre pillar of this piece of sacred furniture appears to have been highly 
ornamented toward the bottom: where it is most substantial, and from whence the 
stem and branches seem to rise. On either side of this stem, diverge three branches; 
each containing a light; making with the stem itself, seven lights: tlie centre seems to 
ha^e been somewhat the highest: but this may be an inaccuracy: — Maimonides says, 
the lights were all of an ecjual height. It is impossible to ascertain by the original, 
the true construction of these branches, where they embrace the centre: whether they 
were fixed, or whether some kind of hinge permitted them to rotate on the pillar or 
stem. If they were fixed, then the person who trimmed these lamps was under the 
necessity of going about the Candlestick, for that purpose; but if they might revolve 
in a circular motion, then they might be brought forward, or moved, to accommodate 
the person engaged in that service. 

Somelthing of this appears in Lightfoot, who says, “All the lamps or lights that 
were in the six branches that came out of the shaft, were turned bending, and looking 
toward the lamp that tras in the middle, in the shaft itself But 1 do not altogether 
comprehend what follows — “ the lamp in the shaft was turned bending, toward the 
most holy place.” Does he mean a kind of mouth (or spout) which contained the 
wick? surely not the stem itself; but, if the branches were moveable on a hinge, they 
might be turned bending, &c. 

To return to the stem; the length of this member, above where the branches issue, 
has four divisions. We have followed the original, in making a distinction between 
the two lower, and the two upper divisions: the upper being rounded seem to imply 
almond flowers, rather than theiower; but perhaps this is not certain. 

On each side of the stem issue three branches, the first part of which is what our 
translation renders “ a knop,” and Dr. Geddes, “ a pommel.” I’he Doctor has been 
unhappy in adding to each of these pommels “ a flower:^' — whereas, it appears, by our 
figure, that the pommel has no such attendant; neither is there any authority for this 
addition. From these knops issues a series of almond flowers, following one the other, 
till the branch terminates m that flower which contains the lamp. 

I am aware, that Josephus says the Candlestick carried in procession by Titus, 
was not precisely like that iu the sanctuary: whether he so said, as a kind of salvo to 
the honour of his nation, and its holy instruments, 1 will not determine; but, no doubt, 
Titus had good authority for his trophies; and the artists who adorned his arch, had 
equal information on the subjects they introduced. Yet 1 own, that there seems to be 
^ome inaccuracy in thb dumber of almond flowers represented on the Branches; for 

though 
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though the uppermost branehes have each three flowers, yet the lower ones have more« 
and this perhaps may be incorrect; or, the number might be varied after the time of 
Moses, in order to render these almonds of a more uniform size, and to place the lights 
level. Otherwise, the upper flowers must have been smaller than the lower. 

We shall now compare this figure with our translation of Exod. xxxvii. 17, And 
he made the Candlestick of pure gold; his shaft and his branch, his bowk, his knops, 
and his flowers. And six branches going out of the sides thereof : three branches eut 
of one side, and three branches out of the other side. Three bowls made after the fashion 
of almonds in one branch ; a knop, and a flower: so throughout the six branches. And 
in the Candlestick were four bowls, like almonds, his knops, and his flowers. And a 
knop under two branches, of the same: and so of the second and third pair of branches. 
Ana he made seven lamps, snuffers,’* &c. 

We remark, that our stem has four protuberances above the uppe^air of branches, 
which might be the four almond bowls described in this passage. The stem also, at 
bottom, by its superior magnitude, deserves especial notice. It does not appear that 
the lamps are described by Moses as being on one levels e. of equal height. 

Such seem to have been the general forms of the golden Candlestick, and its parts. 
It surely is not hypercriticism to censure the improper mode of representing this instm- 
ment, which disfigures some respectable historical pictures; as if it were one lamp 
with seven lights; or seven separate lamps, distinct and distant from each other; or 
seven golden Candlesticks, placed individually; set on the ground, like those we set 
on our tables. 

As the passage. Rev. i. 13. seems at first sight, in our translation, to countenance 
this idea of separate Candlesticks, a few thoughts in examination of it may be excused. 
“ And I turned to see the voice that spake with me, and being turned, 1 saw seven lights 
[Xv^vtac, branches for holding lights] of gold. And in the middle of [or amidst, ev fucujj] 
these seven lights [a person] like the Son of man'' Now, if we conceive of these 
branches, as having a circular motion on hinges, as shewn in Fig. 7, where one of them 
is moved from its regular station, then a person in the act of bringing them forward, 
&c. in order to trim their wicks, would appear, to a spectator, to be strictly in the middle 
— among — these lamps: nay, I would query y whether this very situation may not be 
farther implied, and expressed in the following particulars: And having in his right 
hand seven stars;" i, e, his arm being extended to trim the wicks of the lamps, in order 
to improve their splendour, they seemed, by that operation, to be brightened into so 
many stars; while by their position, they appeared to be held in his right hand, thus put 
forth among them, and which they surrounded. 

Let us consider also the following passage. “ The ^tfiystery^ — allegorical representa- 
tion, of the seven branches for holding the lightSy is the seven churches; and the seven stars 
upon these seven branchesy are (the Tights of the lamps themselves) the angelsy or mini- 
sters, of these churches;" i, e, each branch is a church; and each star-like flame upon 
it, is the minister of that church. It will follow, that there were no stars seen by John, 
separated from the branches; but only a star on the termination of each branch, or 
sconce. 

Observe, too, what is implied, verse 17. *‘He laid his right hand upon me;” surely, 
not stars and all, which some might suppose were in it; but, having withdraw his right 
hand from among the splendid wicks, he laid it upon me. 1 need say nothing respect- 
ing the brighter burning of these stars, in consequence of their being snuffed ; i. e. the 
vigour infused into the ministers of the churches, by means of the following exhortatory 
letters to them. 

Second Hundred. Edit. A . 2 F 
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The emblem, then, is this: Under the representation of a priest, engaged in the office 
of trimming the sacred wicks of the golden candlestick, of supplying them with oil, &c. 
our Lord is represented as inspecting the ministers of his churches, admonishing, 
reproving, exhorting, and dehorting them, that their conduct “ may shine before men, 
and they may glorify their Father who is in heaven,*’ Matt. v. 16. To this agrees the 
commencement of the first epistle, “ To the angel of the church of Ephesus write, These 
things saith he who holds the seven stars in his right hand (while) walking amidst the 
seven golden candelabra^ Repent, or 1 will remove thy lamp-sconce from its place.” So 
chap. hi. 1. “To the angel of the church of Sardis write, These things saith he who 
hath the seven spirits of God [to supply the necessary oil to], and the seven stars.” 
Compare Zee. iv. where, under the figure of a supply of oil to the golden Candlestick, 
a pipe to each branchy “ the Spirit of the Lord.” (verse 8.) is implied, in a manner 
altogether analogous to the import of the present vision. 

The word Xuyvta constantly answers in the lxx. to the golden lamp-sconces of the 
tabernacle and temple, e. of the golden Candlestick; as in the passages above. 

Josephus seems to suggest Egyptian ideas pretty strongly, when he says, “ the seven 
lamps of the golden Candlestick resembled the seven planets; and the twelve loaves 
on the shew-bread table, (resembled) the twelve signs of the zodiac.” 

The following is from Rabbis Kimchiy and JLevi Gersouy on 1 Sam. iii. The con- 
cluding thought of Kimchi is certainly ingenious: 

These lamps were called itte candle of the (Lardy 1 Sam. iii. 3. where it is said, “ before 
the candle of the Lord went out, the Lord called to Samuel,” &c. upon which words, 
David Kimchi giveth this glosse: “ If this be spoken concerning the lamps in the can- 
dlestick, ihi$ was somewhat before day: for the lamps burnt from even till morning, yet 
did they sometimes some of them go out in the night. They put oil into them by such 
a measure as should keep them burning from even till morning, and many times they 
did burn till morning; and they always Jound the weslem lamp burning. Now it is said, 
that this prophecy came to Samuel, before the lamp went outy while it was yet night, 
about the time of cock-crowing; for it is said afterward, that Samuel lay till morning: 
or, allegorically, it speaks of the candle of prophecy;, as they say the sun ariseth, and 
the sun sets: before the holy blessed God cause the sun of one righteous man to set, 
he causeth the sun of another righteous man to rise. Before Moses his sun set, Joshua’s 
sun arose; before Elies sun set, Samuel’s sun arose; and this is that which is said, 
before the candle of the Lord went out)' 

No. CXXXIV. ANCIENT WRITING. 

IN those Fragments which contain extracts from the Asiatic ResearcheSy relative to 
the history of Noah, I have supposed, that the art of Writing was known before the 
time of Moses, and was not originally revealed to him on Mount Sinai. Mr. Wake- 
field has lately attempted to maintain, that God at that time taught this art to Moses. 
As this appears to me to be one of Mr. W.’s mistakes, I shall offer some hints on the 
subject: 

“ There are three different ^kinds of] characters, whith I observe have been in use 
at the same time in Egypt: hieroglyphics, the mummy character, and the Ethiopic. 
These are all three found, as I have seen, on the same mummy, and therefore were 
certainly used at the same time. The last only I believe was a language. 

“The hieroglyphics are of four sorts: Jirsty such as have only the contour marked, 
and, as it were, scratched only in the stone. The second are hollowed; and in the 
middle of that space rises the figure in relief, so that the prominent part of the figure 
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is equal to the fiat unwrougbt surface of the stone, and seems to have a frame roand 
it, designed to defend tlie hieroglyphic from mutilation. The third sort is in relief, or 
basso relievo^ as it is called; where the figure is left bare and exposed, without being 
sunk in, dr defended by any compartment cut round it in the stone. The J'omth are 
those mentioned in the beginning of this description, the outlines of the figure being cut 
very deep in the stone. 

“ All the hieroglyphics, but the last mentioned, which do not admit it, are painted 
red, blue, and green, as at Dendera; and with no other colours. 

“ Notwithstanding all this variety in the manner of executing the hieroglyphical 
figures, and the prodigious multitude I have seen in the several buildings, 1 never 
could make the number of different hieroglyphics amount to more than five hundred 
and fourteen, and of these there were certainly many, which were not really different, 
but, from the ill execution of the sculpture, only appeared so. From this 1 conclude, 
certainly, that it can be no entire language which hieroglyphics are meant to contain, 
for no language could be comprehended in five hundred words, and it is probable 
that these hieroglyphics are not alphabetical or single letters only; for five hundred 
letters would make too large an alpliabet. The Chinese have many more letters in 
use, but have no alphabet; but, who is it that understands the Chinese ?''^ — Bruce, 
vol. i. p. 122. 

I shall trespass no farther on the reader here, than to suggest what has struck me in 
respect to the hieroglyphics: — that they may genealogical inscriptions, and contain 
allusions to the names of ancestors; as Hunter, — FisRer,^ — Smith, &c. 

“ Two sorts of characters appear to have been known to Moses. The two first 
were employed on those tablets written by the finger of God. In what character they 
were written is not said : but as Moses received them, to read them to the people, he 
surely understood them. Afterwards, God directs him sjiecially not to write in the 
Egyptian character of hieroglyphics; but in the current hand used by the Cushite 
merchants, like the letters on a signet^ i, e. in characters representing sounds, or letters, 
which the trading nations had long used in their business, for invoices,” &c. Bruce, 
vol. i. p. 121. 

The passage stands thus, Exod. xxviii. 21. “ And the stones shall be with the names 
of the children of Israel, twelve, according to their names: like the engraving of a signet, 
every one with his name shall they be, according to the twelve tribes.” “ Cut like the 
signet of a man^^ says the Hebrew: so that it implies — in the ordinary figure and mode. 
As to this resemblance to a signet, it should be remembered, that in the East, “ the 
Imains, the Kadis, and other learned Arabs usually write their names, w ith letters inter- 
lacing each other in cyphers, in order that their signature may not be imitated. Those 
who caJinot write, cause their names to be written by others, and then stamp their name, 
or their device, with ink, at the b(ittom of the paper, or on the back of it. But usually 
they have their name, or their device, engraved on a stone, v:hich they wear on their finger T 
Niebuhr, p. 90, Ft each edition. Such then is the customary, general “signet of a man.” 
And as such Josephus describes the signet ring which Pharaoh gave to Joseph, Gen. 
xii. 21. Now, if signets, inscribed with the wearers name, were common in the days 
of Moses, as this passage seems to imply, then Writing was practised before Moses was 
legislator of Israel. 

N. B. The same word is used for signet (omn cHUTeM), in this passage of Exodus, 
and in Gen. xxxviii. 18. where Tamar demands of Judah “thy signet;” — no doubt 
engraved with his name or device, as a demonstrative sign of bis person. , If this be 
just, it carries the antiquity of Writing much beyond Moses; perhaps to Abraham. 

2 F 2 
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It is well known that the Hebrew OTD crrteB, like the Greek ypaf^ which signifies 
to write, signifies also to draw, or delineate: though this be a veiy natural association 
of ideas, yet it may be pleasing to see by what means these ideas became associated. 
. . .The following is from Baron du Tott, toI. i. p. 8: 

My Turkish master began by teaching me to write: such is the practice; and my 
knowledge of drawi^ made my progress rapid. I afterwards read, and then my difit- 
culties increased. The suppression of the vowels may suffice to give some idea of my 
first perplexities, and the painful and difficult labour I was obliged to undergo; but 
this was not all. The vowels being expressed by marks, or points, which are plowed 
over, or under, or between the consonants, their writers frequently neglect to insert them, 
and leave them to be supplied by the reader. The obscurity which this often occasions 

K reduces many literary disputes; but to avoid any such discussions on passages of tlie 
Loran, that book is never written without vowel points.” 

This extract will remind every Hebrew scholar, of some of the difficulties of that 
language. Did the ancient Hebrews, when commencing a course of learning and 
science, begin by drawing the letters of the alphabet? Did they study the forms of the 
letters, before they combined their sounds? If they did, will that idea determine the 
spirit of the passage, Dent. xvii. 18? And it shall be when he [the king] sits on the 
throne of his kingdom, and he writes to himself a copy — duplicate — of the law which 
is in this book,” &c. t. c. “ however he may have been brought up in ignorance, before 
he came to the throne, when be is thus exalted, he shall learn to write and read; and 
shall even copy out this law with his own hand, so that he must, in some degree, know, 
and understand it for his future guidance and obedience; which forbids the plea of 
ignorance in excuse of his deviation from it.” 

As we see that books are still written in the East without vowel points, and that 
such writings occasion literary disputes, we should not be surprised at finding the 
Hebrew writings liable to some difficulties arising from the same cause : but it is suf- 
ficiently extraordinary, that the Koran, the sacred book of the Mahometans, is never 
written without vowel points; while the sacred books of the Jews, which are read in 
their synagogues, are never written with those points. 

No. CXXXV. EXPENSES UNDER THE THEOCRACY. 

THE following is Dr. Durell’s estimate (Parallel Prophecies, page 179.) of the 
taxes paid by the proprietors of estates in Judea, to the support of religious institutions. 
The subject may be new to some readers, and the presenting it at one view may be 
agreeable to most of them. 

Let it be observed, that that which is usually called the LORD'S Part in Scrip- 
ture, was really appropriated by him to three different purposes; part to the national 
trmsury, part to stated sacrifices, and the other part to the JPriests and Levites. By the 
estimate underneath, it will appear that the estates in the Holy Land, so far from teing 
all set at a rack-rent for the aggrandizement of the hierarchy, were as clear from bur- 
dens and impositions as any estates can well be in the freest and best policied forms 
of government; that the tribe of Levi, all things considered, did not receive a thirteenth, 
nor the priesthood (strictly so called) a fiftieth part of tlie whole, 

“ Let us suppose an estate of £300. per annum value of our money, and which con- 
sisted, as was usual in the land of Canaan, of soils, the produce of which was different; 
one third pastures, for instance; one third corn-land; one sixth producing wood, partly 
uuderwood, partly timber; and the remaining sixth being fruit grounds; then the onus 
on the landholder will be as follows (being the whole that was paid by him for religious 
and civil purposes), viz. 
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m 


I. For the Aa<Mma7*rRBA.BURY. II. For Saobiricbs. 


PART. 

LAND. 

VALUE 
per ann. 

1st. TENTH. 

2d. or 3d. 

TENTH. 

FIRST 

FRUITS. 

TOTAL. 

i 

Pasture. 

£100. 

paid a lOlA. 

— a lOfA.* 

a 20f A. 

£. s. d. 

25 0 0 

-h 

A 


’ — a lOM. 

A 

A 

2 10 0 


60. 



1 A 

0 

A 



" ■ V 


Oblations at the three solemn Festivals (generally I 

a Beast, or a Fowl,) mijy be valued at 10 Shekels ) 

N. B. Redeinpti on- Money, Poll-Tax, and Fees for*\ 
any legal Pollutions (as some of them were never paid t 
by many Individuals, or perhaps paid but once in their > — 
Lives), if they have here a Place, cannot be rated atl 
more than 4 Shekels - -- -- -- -- -- .---J 

1 2 8i 

0 9 1 

■ 

III. For the Tribe of Levi. 

«■> 


Corn. 

100. 

— a lOfA. 

— a lot A.* 

— a50(h. 

22 0 0 

i 

Fruit. 

50. 

— a lOf/i. 

— a lOfA.* 

— a 60t/i. 

10 16 7 


The Portion of Pastures about the Levitical Cities, ) 

being to the whole as 1 to 150 y 

N. B. The Portion which the Priests received for 1 
Peace-Offerings (whether bloody, or bloodless, Saori- > — 
fices,) were no additional Expense to the Offerer - - - - 3 

0 0 

The whole Onus on £300. per onn. (besides personal Service in War) - - - - - - 63 18 4J 

Or percent. 21 6 


N. B, If there was a greater proportion of com or pasture lands in any one 
estate, the omis would be greater than here stated; yet the estate would be more 
valuable to the owner, as the payments were directly in proportion to the produce 
of the land.” 

* ** The tenths thus marked (called ucond or third,) were in reality one and the saide (see Dent, xiw, SS, 

28, and 29), and they were to be spent in hospitality and charity. If, therefore, you subtract two of them 
from the portion of Levi, that tribe will have received about one fifteenth part of the whole, or £0. 12s. 2|sf. 
net per cent. But, as the first^fhiits of com and fruit belonged to the priests, deduct ^ and and after- 
wards from the first tenths taken away ^ (to which also they had a right), and it will appear that the certain 
dear yearly revenue of the priests was £l» lbs. Ijif. per cent, and that of the Levites £4. 17s. Id. per cent. 
which sums are proportionable to their respective number of cities, and perhaps also to their respective share 
of sacrifices, and ofHcemd or third tithes/' 
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Thud it appears, that about one-fifth part of the annual produce of the land was 
devoted to purposes of piety, including, under the theocracy, the honourable support 
of the government. Will this calculation coincide with the proportion observea by 
Jose^^^en. xlvii. 24? You, the Egyptians^ shall give omfifth part to Pharoab, 
and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the field, and for your food, and for 
your households, and for your little ones: — Joseph inade it a law over the land o( 
Egypt unto this day.” Some persons have strongly cavilled at this law of Joseph; 
ana also at the Levitical provisions; but, while our own land-tax is set at four shillings 

the pound, beside a multitude of other taxes, I presume we are not the people who 
ought to complain of the burdens imposed by Joseph on the Egyptians; or of those 
supported by the Israelites, 'for the maintenance of the established ministers of religion. 
What other assessments might be made on property does not appear: Probably, in 
the early ages they were very trivial; as the people were their own army; and navy 
they had none to maintain. Does this onefifthy paid by the Egyptians, consist of 
tu'o~ienthsy or tythes, one payable on a religious account, the other for civil purposes: 
•ne to the priests, the other to the king? 


No. CXXXVL OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM; 

WITH A MAt», CORRECTED FROM SANDYS, DR. SHAW, DOUBDAN, ScC. 

I DO not know that this Map can be introduced to the reader to greater advantage 
than by quoting Mr. Maundrell's narrative of his visit, which includes a mention 
not only of all the places marked in this Map, but also of some others, which, from 
their nature, it could not represent. 

As most of the principal well-ascertained places have their names written to them 
in the Map, it is needless to repeat them here; but, for the better understanding of 
Mr. Maundrell’s account, the following explanations may be useful: 


A. The Golden gate. 

B. St. Stephen’s gate. 

C. St. Ann’s church, now a mosque. 

D. The house of the rich glutton. 

JS. Where the Pharisee dwelt. 

F. The house of Veronica. 

G. The Franciscan convent. 

H. The house of Zebedee. 

I. The house of St. Mark. 

K. The house of St. Thomas. 

L. The house of Annas. 


M. The church of St, James. 

N. The house of Caiaphas. 

O. The Coenaculum, now a Turkish mosque. 

P. The church of the Purification. 

Q. The pillar of Absalom. 

R. Zachary’s sepulchre. 

S. Cave of St. James. 

T. The church of the Ascension. 
li. Virgin Mary’s sepulchre. 

V. Grotto of the prophet J|preiniah. 

W. Sepulchres of the kings. 


a. The gate of Ephraim. d. The citadel. 

b. The gate of Damascus. e. The gate of Sion. 

c. The gate of Jaffa. * 

Tlie antiquities on the side of this plate need no explanation; they are plaeed here 
to combine the complete subject into one view. 

This plan of the Pool of Bethesda, is merely introduced as a hint to account for 
tlie form of the pool; shewing by what construction it might be square, yet have five 
porticos around it; e. gr, it might have A, P, C, D, E, five colonaded walks, — the 
centre divided into two; or,— the centre might itself be divided into five distindt 
cloisters, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the middle being open to admit the driving of the sheep into 
the Pool; — or rather, perhaps, these porticos, instead of standing internally toward 
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the pool, might stand exUrfuiIly toward the market. I should Imve tliought this cou^ 
firmed bj the expression, ‘‘ a multitude being in that toitw, room — chamber — 

apartment — had it not been the sabbath-day; yet as it was lawful for the people to 
assemble on the sabbath-day, for discourse or society, whether before or after worship 
io the temple, it sliould seem Aat the same portico, which might shelter from the sun, 
those who resorted to the marKet, might also shelter those who resorted to tlie temple. 
Query, farther, whether many of the diseased persons were not laid here as desiroua 
of alms? for, they might be brought daily and laid at this gate of temple, as well 
as the lame man who was healed by Peter and John, Acts. hi. 2. of whom that laT 
expressly remarked by the sacred historian. If so, these claimants of charity, would 
naturally be placed in situations more public, than porticos looking internofly on the 
water of the Pool could be. These ideas incline us toward five cloisters contiguous 
to one another, runiuiig the whole length of the pool, but facing the market. Probably 
they were of timber; therefore no traces of them remain. 

Mr. Maundrell’s Account of his Visits in Jerusalem. 


Monday, April 5, 1697. 

Tills morning we went t« some more of the 
curiosities which had been yet unvisited by us. 
The first place we came to was that which they 
call St. Peter's prison, from which he was deli- 
vered ])y the angel, Acts xii. It is close by the 
church oi* the H oly Sepulcher, and still serves for 
its primitive use. About the space of a furlong 
from thence, we came to an old church, held to 
have been built by Helena, in the place where 
stood the house of Zebedee, This is in the hands 
of the Greeks, who tell you, that Zebedee, being 
a fisherman, was wont to bring fish from Joppa 
hither, and to vend it at this place. Not far 
from hence we came to the place where they say 
stood anciently the iron gate, which opened to 
Peter of its own accord. A few steps farther is 
the small church built over the house of Mark, 
to wnich the Apostle directed his course, after 
his miraculous gaol delivery. The Syrians (who 
have this place in thets custody) pretend to shew 
you the very window at which Rhoda looked out, 
while Peter knocke4 at the door. In the church 
they sh^w a Syriack manuscript of the New Tes- 
tament in folio, preteUded to be eight hundred 
and fifty two years old, and a little stone font 
used by the Jostles themselves in baptizing. 
About one hundred a|id fifty paces farthe# in the 
stoe street 4s that which they t^all the house of 
St. Thomas, converted formerfy into a church, 
but now a mosqfie. Not many pace| farther is 
ai^other street crossing tjie former, 'which Ijeads 
you on the right hand to the place, where ‘they 
say ont Lord appeared, after his resurrection, 
to the three Marys, Matt, xxviii. 9. Three 
Marys, the fiyars tell you, though ih that place 
of St. 'Matthew mention is. made but of two. 
The same street carries you on the left hand to 
the Am^nian cunvent. The Armenians have 


here a very large and delightful space of ground: 
tlieir convent and gardens taking up all that 
part of Mount Sion which is within the walls 
of the city. Their church is built over the 
place, where they say St. James, the brother of 
John, was beheaded. Acts xii. 2. In a small 
chappel on the north side of the church is shewn 
the very place of his decollation. In this church 
are two altars set out with extraordinary splen- 
dour, being decked with rich miters, embroi- 
dered copes, crosses, both of silver and gold, 
crowns, chalices, and other church utensils 
without number. In the middle of the church 
is a pulpit made of tortoise-shell and mother of 
pearl, with a beautiful canopy or cupola over it, 
of the same fabric. The tortoise-shell and mo- 
ther of pearl are so exquisitely mingled and in- 
laid in each other, that the work far exceeds the 
materials. In a kind of anti-chappel to this 
church there are laid up on one side of an altar 
throe large rough stones, esteemed very pre- 
cious; as being one of them the stone upon which 
Moses cast the two tables when he broke them, 
in indignation, at the idolatry of the Israelites: 
the two other being brought, one from the place 
of our Lord’s baptism, the other from that of his 
transfiguration. 

Leaving this convent, we went a little farther 
to another small church, which was likewise in 
the hands of the Armenians. Tl}i8 fs supposed 
to be founded in the place where Annas' s house 
stood. Within the church, not far from the 
door, is shewn a hole in the wall, denoting the 
place where one of the ofiicers of the high priest 
smote our blessed Saviour, John xviii. 22. The 
officer, by whose impious hand that hnifet was 
given, the fryars will have to be the same 
Malchus whosh ear our Lord had healed. In 
the court before this chappel is an olive tree, 
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which it it reported that Christ wat ohained to 
it for some time» by order of Annas, to teonre 
him from escaping. 

From the house of Annas we were conducted 
out of Sion gate, which is near adjoyning to that 
which they call the house of Caiaphcu, which is 
another small chappel belonging also to the Ar- 
menians. Here, under the altar, they tell os is 
deposited that very stone which was laid to se- 
cure the door of our Saviour s sepulcher, Matt, 
jLxvii. 60. It was a long time kept in the church 
of the sepulcher ; but the Armenians, not many 
years since, stole it from thence by a stratagem, 
and conveyed it to this place. The stone is two 
yards and a quarter long, high one yard, and 
broad as much. It is plastered all over, except 
in hve or six little places, where it is left bare, 
to receive the immediate kisses, and other devo- 
tions of pilgrims. Here is likewise shewn a little 
cell, said to have been our Lord’s prison till the 
morning, when he was carried from hence before 
Pilate; and also the place where Peter was 
frightened into a denial of his master. 

A little farther without the gate is the church 
of the Coenaculum; where they say Christ insti- 
tuted his last supper. It is now a mosque, and 
not to be seen by Christians. Near this is a 
well, which is said to mark out the place at 
which the Apostles divided from each otlier, in 
order to go every man to his several charge; 
and close by the well are the ruins of a house, 
in which the blessed Virgin is supposed to have 
breathed her last. Going eastward a little way 
down the hill, we were shewn the place where a 
Jew arrested the corpse of the Blessed Virgin, 
as she was carried to her interment; for which 
impious presumption, he had his hand withered 
wherewith he had seized the bier. About as 
much lower, in the middle of the hill, they shew 
you the grot, in which St. Peter wept so bitterly 
for his inconstancy to his Lord. 

We extended our circuit no farther at this 
time, but entered the city ag^n at Sion gate. 
Turning down as soon as we had entered, on 
the right hand, and going about two furlongs 
close by the city wall, we were had into a gar- 
den lying at the foot of Mount Moriah, on the 
south side. Here we were shewn several large 
vaults, annex! to the mountain on this side, and 
running at least fifty yards under ground. They 
were built in two isles, arched at top with huge 
firm stone, and sustained with tall pillars, con- 
sisting each of one single stone, and two yards in 
diameter. This might possibly be some under- 
ground work made to enlarge the area of the 
temple. For Josephus seems to describe some 
such work as this erected over the valley on this 
side of the temple, Ant, Jud, lib, xv. cap, ult. 


From these vaults, we returned toward the 
convent. In our way, we passed through the 
Turkish Bazars, and took a view of the Beau- 
tiful gate of the temple. But we could but just 
view it in passing, it not bein^g^ safe to st^ here 
long, by reason of the superstition of the Turks* 

Tuesday, April 6. 

The next morning we took another progress 
about the city. We made our exit at Bethlehem 
gate, and turning down on the left hand under 
the castle of the Pisans, came in about a furlong 
and half to that which they call Bathsheba's pool. 
It lies at the bottom of Mount Sion, and is sup- 
posed to be the same in which Bathsheha was 
washing herself, when David spied her from the 
terrace of his pallace. But others refer this 
accident to another lesser pool in a garden, just 
within Bethlehem gate ; and perhaps both opi- 
nions are equally in the right. 

A little below this pool begins the valley of 
Hinnom: on the west side of which is the place 
called anciently the Patterns Field, and afterwards 
the Field of Blood, from its being purchased with 
the pieces of silver which were the price of the 
blood of Christ; but at present, from that vene- 
ration which it has obtained amongst Christians, 
it is called Campo Sancio, It is a small plat of 
ground, not above thirty yards long, and about 
half as much broad. One moiety of it is taken 
up by a square fabrick twelve yards high, built 
for a charnel house. The corpses are let down 
into it from the top, there being five holes left 
open for that purpose. Looking down through 
these holes, we could see many bodies under 
several degrees of decay; from which it may be 
coujecluied, that this grave does not make that 
quick dispatch with the corpses committe4 to it, 
which is commonly reported. The Armenians 
have the command of this burying place, for 
which they pay the Turks a rent of one zequin 
a day. The earth is of a chalky substance here- 
abouts. 

A little below the Campo Sancto is shewn an 
intricate cave or sepulcher, consisting of several 
rooms, one within another, in which the Apostles 
are said to have hid themselves, when they for- 
sook their master, and fled. The entrance of the 
cave discovers signs of it’s having been adorned 
with painting in ancient times. 

[Dr.E. D. Clarke appears to have been much 
struck with tlie freshness and colours of these 
paintings. He ascribes them to the second cen- 
tury. They represent the Apostles, the Virgin, 
&c. with circles, as symbols of glory, around their 
heads. Travels, VqJ* ii. p, 670. Lond. 1812.] 

A little farther the valley of Hinnom terminates, 
that oi Jshosaphai running across the mouth of it. 

Along 
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Along the bottom of this latter valley runs the 
brook Cedron; a brook in winter time, but 
without the least drop of water in it all the time 
we were at Jerusalem, 

' In the valley of Jehosaphat, the first thing you 
are carried to is the well of Nehemiah, so called 
because reputed to be the same place from which 
that restorer of Israel recovered the fire of the 
altar, after the Babylonish captivity, 2 Mac, i. 
19. A little higher in the vdley, on the left 
hand, you come to a tree, supposed to mark out 
the place where the evangelical prophet was sawn 
asunder. About one hundred paces higher, on 
the same aide, is the pool of Siloam. It was an- 
ciently dignified with a church built over it. — 
But when we were there a tanner made no 
scmple to dress his hides in it. Going about a 
furlong farther on the same side, you come to 
the fountain., of the Blessed Virgin^ so called, 
because she was wont (as is reported) to resort 
hither for water; but at what time, and upon 
what occasions, it is not yet agreed. Over 
against this fountain, on the other side of the 
valley, is a village called Siloe, in which Solomon 
is said to have kept his strange wives; and above 
the village is a hill called t\ie Mountain of Offence, 
because there Solomon built the high places men- 
tioned 1 Kings xi. 7. his wives having perverted 
his wise heart to follow their idolatrous abo- 
minations in his declining years. On the same 
side, and not far distant from Siloe, they shew 
another Aceldama or Field of Blood, so called, 
because there it was that Judas, by the just 
judgment of God, met with his compounded « 
death. Matt, xxvii. 5. Acts i. 18, 19. A little 
farth’er, on the same side of the valley, they 
shewed us several Jewish monuments. Amongst 
the rest there are two noble antiquities, which 
they call the Sepulchre of tachary, and the 
Pillar of Absalom, Close by the latter is the 
Sepulchre oi Jehosaphat , from which the whole 
valley takes its name. 

Upon the edge of the hill, on the opposite side 
of the valley, there runs along, in a direct line, 
the wall of the city. Near the corner of which 
there is a short end of a pillar jetting out of the 
wall. Upon this pillar the Turks have a tradi- 
tion, that Mahomet shall sit in judgment at the 
last day, and that all the world shall be gathered 
together in the valley beIow„ to receive their 
doom from his mouth. A little farther north- 
ward is the gate of the temple. It is at present 
walled up, because the Turks here have a pro- 
phecy, that their destruction shall enter at that 
gate, tlie completion of which prediction they 
endeavour, by this means to prevent. Below 
this gate, in Ae bottom of the valley, is a broad 
hard stone, disco vering*several impressions upon 
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it, which you may fancy- to be footsteps. These 
the friars tell you are prints made by our Blessed 
Saviour’s feet, when, after his apprehension, he 
was hurried violently away to the tribunal of his 
blood-thirsty persecutt^rs. 

From hence, keeping still in the bottom of the 
valley, you come, in a few paces, to a place 
which they call the Sepulchre of the sLssed 
Virgin, It has a magniheent descent down into 
it of forty-seven stairs. On the right hand, as 
you go down, is the sepulchre of St. Anna, the 
mother, and on the left, that of St. Joseph, the 
husband of the Blessed Virgin. 

Having finished our visit to this place, we 
went up the hill toward the city. In the side of 
the ascent, we were shewn a broad stone, on 
which they say St. Stephen suffered martyrdom; 
and not far from it is a grot, into which tliey tell 
you the outrageous Jewish zealots cast his body, 
when they- had satiated their fury upon him. — 
From hence wo went immediately to St. Ste^ 
phen's gate, so culled from its vicinity to this 
place of tbe protomartyr’s suffering; and so re- 
turned to our lodging. 

Wednksday, April 7. 

The next morning we set out again, in order 
to see the sanctuaries, and other visitable places 
upon Mount Olivet, We went out at St. Ste- 
phen's gate; and crossing the valley of Jehosa- 
phat, began immediately to ascend the moun- 
tain. Being got about two-thirds of the way 
up, we came to certain grottos cut with intri- 
cate windings and caverns under g^round. These 
are called the sepulchres of the prophets. A little 
higher up are twelve arched vaults under ground, 
standing side’by side. These were built in me- 
mory of the twelve apostles, who are said to have 
compiled their creecl in this place. Sixty paces 
higher, you come to the place where they say 
Christ uttered his prophecy concerning tiie final 
destruction of Jerusalem, Mat. ii. 4. And a little 
on the right hand of this, is the place where 
they say he dictated a second time the Pater 
Noster to his disciples, xi. 1, 2. Somewhat 
higher is the cave of St. Pelagia; and as much 
more above that a pillar, signifying the place 
where an angel gave the Blessed Virgin three 
da^s’ warning of her death. At the top of the 
hill you come to the place of our Blessed Lord’s 
ascension. Here was anciently a large church, 
built in honour of that glorious triumph; but 
all that now remains of it is only an octagonal 
cupola, about eight yards in diameter, standing, 
as they say, over the very place where were set 
the last footsteps of the Son of God here on 
earth. Within the cupola there is seen, in a 
hard stone, as they tell you, the print of oue of 
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his feet. Here was also that of the other foot 
some time since; but it has been removed from 
hence by the Turks, into the great mosque upon 
Mount Moriah. This chappel of the Ascension 
the Turks have tlic custody of, and use it for a 
mosque. There are many other holy places 
about Jerusalem^ which the Turks pretend to 
have a veneration for, equally with the Chris- 
tians; and, under that pretence, they take them 
into their own hands. But whether they do 
this out of real devotion, or for lucre’s sake, 
and to the end that they may exact money from 
the Christians for admission into them, 1 will 
not determine. 

About two furlongs from this place, north- 
ward, is the highest part of Mount Olivet; and 
upon that was anciently erected an high tower, 
in memory of that apparition of two angels to 
the apostles, after our Blessed Lord’s ascension. 
Acts i. 10, 11. from which the tower itself had 
tlie name given it of Viri Galilceit This ancient 
monument remained till about two years since, 
when it was demolished by a Turk, who had 
bought the field in which it stood; but never- 
theless, you have still, from the natural height 
of the place, a large prospect of Jerusalem^ and 
the adjacent country, and of the Dead Sea, &c. 

From this place we descended the mount again 
by another road. At about the midway down, 
they shew you the place where Christ beheld 
the city, and wept over it, Luke xix. 41. Near 
the bottom of the hill is a great stone upon 
which, you are told, the Blessed Virgin let fall 
her girdle after her assumption, in order to 
convince St. Thomas, who, they say, was trou- 
bled with a fit of his old incredulity upon this 
occasion. There is still to be seen a small wind- 
ing channel upon the stone, which they will have 
to be the impression made by the girdle when 
it fell, and to be left for the conviction of all 
such as shall suspect the truth of their story of 
the assumption. 

About twenty yards lower they shew you 
Gethsemane, an even plat of ground, not above 
fifty-seven yards square, lying between the foot 
of Mount Olivet and the brook Cedron. It is 
well planted with olive-trees, and those of so 
old a growth, that they are believed to be the 
same that stood here in our blessed Saviour’s 
time. In vertue of which persuasion, the olives, 
and olive stones, and oyl which they produce, 
become an excellent commodity in Spain. But 
tliat these trees cannot be so ancient as is pre- 
tended, is evident from what Josephus testifies, 
Bell. Jud. lib. vii. cap. 15. and in other places, 
viz. that Titus, in his siege of Jerusalem, cut 
down all the trees within about one hundred 
furlongs of Jerusalem; and that the aouldieup 


were forced to fetch wood so far for making their 
mounts when the> assaulted tne temple. 

At the upper corner of tiic garden is a fiat 
naked ledge of lock, reputed to be the place on 
which the apostles i^eter, James, end John, lell 
asleep during the agony of our Loid. And a 
few paces from hence is a grotto, said to be the 
place in which Christ underwent that bitter part 
of his passion. 

About eight paces from the place where tie 
apostles slept, is a small shred of ground, twelve 
yards long, and one broad, supposed to be the 
very path on which the traitor judas walked up 
to Christ, saying. Hail, master! arid kissed him. 
This narrow path is separated by a wall out of 
the midst of the garden, as a terra cU^imnata; 
a work the more remarkable, as being done 
by the Turks, who, as well as Christians, detest 
the very ground on which was acted such an 
infamous treachery. 

From hence we crossed the brook Cedron, 
close by the reputed sepulchre of the Blessed 
Virgin, and entering at St. Stephens gale, re- 
turned again to the convent. 

Thursday, April 8. 

Wo went to see the palace of Pilate, I mean 
the place where they say it stood, for now an 
ordinary Turkish bouse possesses its room. It 
is not lar from the gate of St. Stephen, and bor- 
ders upon the area of the temple on the north 
side. From the terrace of this house you have 
a fair prospect of all the place where the temple 
stood, indeed the only good prospect that is al- 
lowed you of it, for there is no going within the 
borders of it, without forfeiting your life, or, 
which is worse, your religion. A fitter place 
for an august building could not be found in 
the whole world than this area. It lies upon 
the top of Mount Moriah, over against Mount 
Olivet, the valley of Jehosaphat lying between 
both mountains. It is, as far as I could com- 
pute, by walking round it without, five hundred 
and seventy of my paces in length, and three 
hundred and seventy in breadth ; and one may 
still discern marks of the great labour that it 
cost, to cut away the hard rock, and to level 
such a spacious area upon so strong a moun- 
tain. In the middle of the area stands at 
present a mosque of an octagonal figure, sup- 
posed to be built upon the same ground where 
anciently stood the Sanctum Sanctorum. It is 
neither eminent for its largeness nor its struc- 
ture, and yet it makes a very stately figure, by 
the sple advantage of its situation. 

In &is pretended bouse of Pilate is shewn 
the room in wWeb Christ was mocked with the 
ensigns of rqyaliy, and bofieted by the Sonldiera. 
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At the coming out of the house is a descent 
where was anciently the Scala Sancta, On the 
other side of the street (which was anciently part 
of the palace also) is the room where they say 
our Lord was scourged. It was once used for 
a stable by the son of a certain Bassa of JerU'^ 
$alem: but presently upon this profanation they 
say there came such a mortality amongst his 
horses, as forced him to resign the place: by 
which means it was redeemed from that sordid 
use; but nevertheless, when we were there, it was 
no better than a weaver’s shop. In our return 
from Pilate's palace, we passed along the Dolor- 
ous Wayy in which walk, we were shewn in order: 
First, the place where Pilate brought our Lord 
forth, to present to the people, with this mystick 
saying, Behold the Man! Secondly, where Christ 
fainted thrice, under the weight of his cross: 
Thirdly, where the Blessed Virgin swooned away 
at so tragical a spectacle: Fourthly, where St. Ve- 
ronica presented to him the handkerchief to wipe 
his bleeding brows: — Fifthly, where the souldiers 
compelled Simon the Cyrenian to bear his cross; 
all which places I need only to name. 

Friday, April 9. 

We went to take a view of that which they call 
the pool of Bethesda. It is one hundred and 


twenty paces long, and forty broad, and at least 
eight deep, but void of water. At its west end it 
discovers some old arches, now dammed up. These 
some will have to be the five porches in which 
sate that multitude of lame, halt, and blind, John v. 
but the mischief is, instead of five, there are but 
three of them. The pool is contiguous on one 
side to St. Stephens gate, on the otlier to the area 
of the temple. 

From hence we went to the convent or nunnery 
of St. Ann. The church here is large and entire, 
and so are part of the lodgings, but both are deso- 
late and neglected. In a gprotto under the church 
is shewn the place where, they say, the Blessed 
Virgin was born. Near the church they shew the 
Pharisee's house, where Mary Maydalenexhihiied 
those admirable evidences ol a penitent affection 
towards our Saviour: washing his feet with her 
tears, and wiping them with her hair, Luke vii. 38. 
This place also has been anciently dignified with 
holy buildings, but they are now neglected. 

This was our morning’s work. In the afternoon 
we went to see Mount Gihon, and the pool of the 
same name. It lies about two furlongs witliout 
Bethlehem gate westward. It is a stately pool, 
one hundred and six paces long, and sixty-seven 
broad, and lined with wall and plaster, and was, 
when we were there, well stored with water. 


No. CXXXVII. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE MAP OF JERUSALEM, 

PRINCIPALLY CONNECTED WITH THE SEIZURE OF CHRIST, &C. 

THE caution and management necessary to avoid prolonging some of these Frag- 
iperits beyond what prudence would justify, is much greater than the reader may 
imagine. The subject under present inspection is of that kind which might readily 
furnish an extensive dissertation. Perhaps, by restricting our present remarks to New 
Testament occurrences, and principally to the history of our Lord s passion, we may 
forego hints susceptible of improvement: nevertheless, it seems necessary rather to 
submit to such restriction, than to enlarge on considerations, which however appropriate 
to this subject, might exclude others, of at least equal importance: and yet, after all 
our caution, the extent of this Fragment and its associates, may perhaps be expected 
to solicit forgiveness. 

After the reader has well considered the Map, as already explained, I desire him 
to fix his attention on the situation of the Temple, as a kind of centre of reference; 
regarding the other objects around it, in their relation to that, particularly. 

The continued double lines of the plan denote the present walls of the City, and of 
the Temple. The chain of dotted lines shews, by conjecture, or by inference, what 
might have been the ancient limits. 

We learn from Josephus, that, in order to increase the surface of Mount Moriah, 
the east wall of the Temple was built up from the valley below, to a level with the 
higher parts of the Mount; no doubt, therefore, as the architect was thus straitened for 
room, he would fully occupy all he could procure. If this reasoning be just, and if 
©ur plate be correct, there is a possibility that the exact place where stood the Holy 
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of Holies is not precisely covered by the Turkish mosque, which now usurps the site 
of the Temple of Solomon. - 

Tlie places distinguished by any remarkable occurrence in the city of Jerusalem, 
may be distributed into (1) Those well ascertained ; (2) Those credibly supposed to 
be genuine ; (3) Those of little or no authority. 

Among places the situation of which warrants our dependence, may be reckoned 
the Temple with its courts, the Pool of Bethesda, the Home of Pilate, i, e. Fort Antonia, 
for it is credible that Pilate had no housein Jerusalem, but, his residence as governor 
being at Cesarea, there also was his palace: and that when he came up to the great 
feasts yearly, or on other occasions, he occupied the residence of the commanding 
officer of the Roman garrison in Jerusalem, which, no doubt, was fixed in Fort Antonia. 
Now we know that Fort occupied the north side of the Temple; and here is shewn 
what is denominated Pilate’s house: this therefore, for the present, we accept as such. 

Opposite to the house of Pilate is the Palace of Herod, and tradition seems, in this 
respect, to agree with history. The Gate of Justice is likely to maintain the true 
situation of one of the gates of the ancient city: this may be inferred no less from its 
nearness to Calvary, the place of public execution, than from the direction of the roads, 
&c. leading to it. The Iron Gate is so generally thought to be accurately placed by 
travellers, that we concur in the opinion. 

All these places within the City, which probability determines as fixed points, are 
distinguished on the j)late, by being strongly shaded. 

Most of the places without the City may be considered as certain, from their nature ; 
such as — the Mount of Olives, — the Brook Kedron, — the Pool of Siloam, — the Valleys, 
— Calvary, &c. These being natural and permanent objects cannot have changed their 
situation at all, nor their forms, to any considerable debtee. 

It is also, probable, that the spot where St. Stephen is said to have been stoned, is 
not far from where that fact happened ; because, he seems to have been led from the 
presence of the council to the nearest convenient opening without the sacred precincts ; 
and the council sat not far from this corner of the Temple, in the cloisters of the Temple. 

The House of St. Mark niay be correct; and possibly the Houses of Annas, and 
of Caiaphas, in the city of David (i. e. Mount Sion). These are marked by a slighter 
shading. 

The reader will remember, that the jealousy of the Turks does not permit measure- 
ments of any kind to be taken; so that all plans of this city, and its adjacencies, being 
composed in a private and/urtive manner, ai’e liable to inis-recollections, and to errors 
of a slighter nature. There is no opportunity of surveying the city of Jerusalem, as 
the city of London is surveyed, by a map. Nevertheless, those who are used to esti- 
mate by the eye, or to calculate distances by the number of their steps, can form a 
judgment sufficiently exact to guide our enquiries, if not to satisfy precision; and, in 
fact, the error of a few yards, which is all that can happen, may well be excused; and 
is of no great importance to general purposes. 

We must also recollect, that in the course of so many ages during which Jerusalem 
has existed, the buildings, their foundations, repairs, and alterations, the sieges the city 
has suffered, its repeated conflagrations, and its numerous changes, both public and 
private, have so altered the site, the declivities, and the lisiugs on which it stands, 
that probably neither Herod nor Caiaphas, and certainly neitiii^ David nor Solomon, 
could they now inspect it, w^ould recollect the very ground on which their palaces stood, 
or which they laboured to honour and a<lorn: always excepting the Temple. 

Having fixed the situation of the Temple, and of the Roman governor’s Residence! 

I must entreat the reader’s patience, while we next enquire, not so much where was the 
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situation of the palace, t. e. the stated residence of the High Priest, as of that building 
which the evangelists denote by the title of the High Priest s hedl; in oiir translation his 
palace.” I mean to ask whether some of the buildings in the courts of the Temple 
might not be thus denominated? either because Caiaphas had built them; or much 
rather, because here he sat in council with the Sanhedrim ; and being his public office, 
tiiis might naturally be named the hall of the high priest.” To justify this idea, M e 
should recollect, that in the time of our lx>rd the Sanhedrim sat in some of the cham- 
bers, rooms, 6r halls, of the cloisters around the Temple : and indeed more than one 
of them was occupied as a court of justice; for the court of twenty-three (judges) sat 
in one room of the Temple; but the Sanhedrim having quitted the room gaxith forty 
years before the destruction of the Temple, because they could no longer execute 
capital sentences, sat now in the room hanothy or tabemcBy near the east gate, or the 
gate of Shushan, This infofmation we derive from the Rabbins. Vide Lightfoot. 

As this is a point of some consequence in establishing the principles assumed in the 
following narration, the reader will compare what the evangelists say respecting it. 


Matt. xxvi. 57, &c. 

And they, holding Jc> 
sus in custody, led him to 
Caiaphas the high priest, 
where the scribes and the 
elders were assembled. 
Peter followed at a dis- 
tance, even to the hall of 
the high priest. Now the 
chief priests, elders, and 
all the SANHEDRIM, 
sought false witness a- 
gainst him, to put him to 
death. 


Mark xiv. 53, &c. 
And they led Jesus away 
to the high priest: and 
with him were assembled 
ALL the chief priests, and 
elders, and scribes, and 
Peter followed afar off, 
even into the ( court or) 
HALL (atrium) of the 
high priest. And in the 
morning the chief priests 
held a council with THE 
WHOLE SANHEDRIM. 


Luke xxii. 64. 

They took Jesus, and 
led him to the house of 
the high priest (to» oijto^). — 
Peter followed afar off: 
they kindled a fire in the 
midst of the HALL. And 
when it became day, the 
elders, &c. led him into 
their SANHEDRIM. And 
the FULL BODY (vXtiOof) 
of them arose, and led 
him to Pilate, &c. 


John xviii. 13. 

They led Jesus away, 
first to Annas: ••••who 
sent him bound to Caia- 
phas, ver. 24. 

That disciple went in 
with Jesus into the hall 

of the high priest 

ver. 16. Then led they 
Jesus into the fretarium 
(ur Roman ball of judg- 
ment), but did not go in 
themselves, ver. 28. 


These accounts evidently imply that the examination of Jesus passed in the regular 
and usual mode before the Sanhedrim ; and had it been at an unusual place^ would not, 
at least, one of the evangelists have noticed that irregularity? 

We observe, that three of the evangelists use the word avXr/v, hall (or comt hall, 
— rather than palace \n the sense of residence); but Luke uses the word otxov, house; 
and this is, I think, the only obstacle against admitting decidedly that this hall of the 
High Priest was that suite of apartments usually occupied as a public court, by him 
as the Public officer of his nation, with the Sanhedrim, as his council, during their 
sittings. However, this oikon does not oblige us to accept this as the dwelling of 
Caiaphas, who most probably did not dwell in the Temple, or in any part of it; and 
certairdy at whose dwelling house the Sanhedrim, &c. could not regularly assemble 
for purposes of judgment. In this view the expressions of the evangelists are remark- 
able; they do not say the house of Caiaphas: but the hall of the High Priest, say 
Matthew, Mark, and John; the house of tfte High Priest, says Li^e, which we 
shall not scruple to* consider, as the official hall where the High Priest sat at the 
head of the Sanhedrim. If there were any difficulty in accepting the term Aoioe, used 
by Luke (which I apprehend there is not) as signifying the same as the hall of the 
Hi^ Priest, of the other evangelists; yet, whoever will recollect the extensive appli* 
cation of the Hebrew or Syriac word, beth, house, which St. Luke amears to have 
translated m this passage, and the import of the Greek term oikas^ when applied to 
buildings, and to apartments larger or smaller, in buildings, will peremve at once that 
it cannot be taken restrictively, for a house to dwell in. 1 conclude, therefore, that 
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Sanhedrim was convened, and held its sitting on this occasion, in the same place as 
was usual at this time ; which was in that room of the Temple-courts called hanoth. 

The Evangelists are understood to describe two meetings of the Sanhedrim; the 
first, overnight; the second, early the next morning; or, one long continued sitting 
might have intervals, &c. as some commentators suppose. 

It should seem, that Judas had made his bargain, not with the whole Sanhedrim, 
but with the chief rulers; who, nevertheless, having Jesus in their custody, assem- 
bled the Sanhedrim (whether in private, by previous appointment, or by summonses 
sent by the usual officers); and when that body was convened in the customary place 
of its sittings, it consulted both publicly and privately — put to the vote — resolved, and 
executed its resolution, as it would have done the day before, or the day after, on any 
other business within its jurisdiction. But, I suppose, the first assembling of the 
members by night, or so very early in the morning, as the second meeting, was an 
accommodation to the emergency of the occasion; though it might also be designed to 
secure a majority of those members who adopted the sentiments of Caiaphas, on the 
political necessity for cutting off Jesus. 

1 think we may now state pretty correctly the management of this seizure of our 
Lord, by the priests. 

If Jesus supped that night on Mount Sion, as is usually said, it follows, that he was 
at that time at a distance from the Temple, and in a place of security, in the city; but 
he voluntarily retired to a privacy, where he knew he could have no rescue or assist- 
ance from any of his numerous friends in the city; and this was in strict conformity 
to his previous declarations, and to his perfect foreknowledge of the event. 

Jesus (at supper, probably), having given some hint that he designed to visit the 
garden of Gethsemane that evening, Judas hies to the Temple, which was in his w ay 
thither [or, if it be supposed that Caiaphas was now at his own dwelling on Mount 
Sion, the situation of that residence was equally convenient for the purposes of Judas, 
who might, as it were, instantly follow our Lord’s monition, “ what you do, do quickly 
by stepping directly to the High Priest’s dwelling] : he acquaints the priests what an 
admirable opportunity they would have for arresting Jesus, who would be within their 
reach at a given time; — that they had only to go down the temple stairs, to cross the 
Kedron. and they might seize him, before he was aware; and certainly before the 
people, from any part of the town, could assemble in his favour, or even know of his 
caption. To this the priests assenting, they ordered out from the Temple a band, 
which seized Jesus in Gethsemane, and brought him into those precincts of the Temple, 
those chambers, halls, or courts, where the Sanhedrim usually sat. Here he was 
examined, adjured, guarded, abused, and detained, till having been adjudged to 
death by the supreme council of his nation, they remitted him to Pilate. Now Pilate, 
residing in Fort Antonia, which was close adjacent (on the north side of the temple), 
and had various communications with the courts of the temple, some more open, as 
the great staircase (Acts xxxi. 40 .) and others more private, for convenience of the 
guards, garrison duty, &c. the Sanhedrim could easily fill the courts of the fort and 
pretorium with their partisans, and, by such management, make their clamours appear 
to the governor as the voice of the people of Jerusalem and Judea, now assembled at 
the feast. The governor, aware of this artifice, and desirous of gaining time, among 
other reasons, sent Jesus through Fort Antonia, to Herod, whose palace was not far 
off. Herod returned Jesus to Pilate, and Pilate returned him to the Jews, who, by 
the Roman soldiers in fort Antonia, prepared for his crucifixion. He was led, tliere- 
fore along the Dolorous Way, to Calvary, just without the Gate of Justice, and there 
executed. 
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On considering this order of events, does it not assume an appearance of credibility, 
equally strong at least, as that which supposes Jesus to have been led from Geihse- 
mane, through the whole extent ot the city, to and from the house of Caiaphas, on 
Mount Sion, where the Sanhedrim, were convened, though not accustomed there 
to hold their sittings? Is this extent of perambulation consistent with the policy of 
those, who would not seize Jesus “ on a feast-day, lest there should be an uproar 
among the people,” and who had been suihciently alarmed at the cries of Hosannah f 
a few hours before? 

[May this rapid execution of the plan adopted by the High Priest, contribute to ac- 
count for the notes of time recorded by the evangelists, q. d. “ All this was performed 
in so short a space of time as a few hours : — from over night, to six o’clock the next 
morning.” Query ^ Is this the import of St. Johns note of time, chap. xix. 14.? q. d. 
It was about the sixth (Roman) hour from the seizure of Jesus; — which was coincident 
with the same time from the preparation of the passover peace-offerings, to which 
Mr. Harmer would refer this sixth hour. Observations, vol. iii. p. 134 ] 

Suppose, too, that the soldiers mocked our Lord in Fort Antonia; whence they led 
him to be crucified. Matt, xxvii. 31. “And coming out (q, of the fort?) they found 
Simon the Cyrenian;” to which Mark agrees, “they led him out, and pressed Simon, 
who was passing by.” Luke says nearly the same. 

The course which our Lord passed, is marked by a line of dots on the plate. Per- 
haps the shortest course from Gethsemane to the Temple is the most probable, by A; 
notwithstanding that marked by the gate now called St. Stephen s, B. 

From this statement it results, that the seizure of Jesus was conducted with all the 
privacy of fear, was hurried into condemnation and execution, with all the terrors of 
rulers who dreaded a popular commotion, after a decision agreed to by a partial majority 
only, in the Sanhedrim; and, when sentence had been wrung from the terrified mind 
of Pilate, it was rapidly completed; no delay, no reprieve, no after-consideration, being 
permitted, to clear the innocent sufferer, or to allay the anguish of his friends. 

The situation of Calvary demands a peculiar attention: as being just without the 
gate; — to which the apostle alludes, Heb. xiii. 12. “Jesus also suffered without the 
gate,” &c. But, it was so near the walls, that possibly the priests from thence might 
see the whole process of the execution, without hazarding defilement either by too 
familiar intercourse with the Roman soldiers, &c. or by approaching the dead, or 
dying bodies. Here they might safely quote, “ He trusted in God,” &c. and here they 
might exclaim, “ Let him descend from the cross, and we will believe on him.” Matt, 
xxvii. 41. Mark xv. 32. 

Calvary appears to have been a piece of waste ground, just on the outside of the 
city walls, or rather, beyond the ditch that surrounded those walls ; being itself an 
elevation, and about the centre of it, perhaps, an eminence of small extent rising some- 
what above the general level, like a kind of knob in the rock [the true Calvary], what- 
ever was transacted here was conspicuous to a distance. Thus the evangelist Matthew 
notes, xxvii. 55. — “ Many women of Galilee, beholding q/«r off;" possibly from some 
rising ground on the other side of the road. Mark xv. 40. Luke xxiii 40. 8t. John 

observes, that the title put on the cross “was read by many of the Jews; the place 
were Jesus was crucified being nigh to the city"" 

The two roads from Bethlehem and Joppa meeting hereabouts, and both entering 
the city by this gate, would afford enough of “ those who passed by,” t. e, travellers, 
from the country, who might “ revile Jesus#” Matt, xxvii. 30. Mark xv. 29. 

Having attended our Lord to his execution and death, “ he being ddivered for our 
offences,” we shall close this Fragment; meaning, in the next, to consider him “ who 
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No. CXXXVIII. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NATURE OF THE 
SEPULCHRE OF CHRIST, (with two plates). 

WE have seen, in the foregoing Fragment, the history of the seizure and execution 
of our Lord Jesus. In this Fragment we shall “ see the place where the Lord lay;” 
and shall examine the nature and form of that honoured Sepulchre. 

We have marked, with a dotted line, in the Plan of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Plate II. the path of our Lord from Jerusalem, A, — to Calvary, B and C. At 
Calvary, we now suppose the crucifixion to be terminated, and the dead body of 
Jesus to be taken by his pious, but unexpecting friends, to D, the stone of unfCtion, 
where, having been hastily whelmed over with spices, &c. it was carried to E, F, and 
tit G. was deposited in a tomb, cut out of the solid rock, but not finished. The evan- 
gelist John tells us that iw, i. e. close to where Jesus was crucified “ was a garden; and 
in that garden was a new Sepulchre, wherein never man had yet been laid:” and this 
we learn from the other evangelists, was cut in a rock; so that no geographical objec- 
tion arises against the tomb now venerated as having been our Lord’s, it being only 
“ one hundred and eight feet,” says Sandys^ distant from Calvary; which inconsi- 
derable distance very naturally accounts for the expression in of the evangelist John. 

We shall not stay to prove that it was customary for great and eminent men, by 
wealth or station, to form their Sepulchres in rocks ; because, this may occupy our 
attention hereafter. We assume, for the present, that this was the fact: and that in this 
respect our Lord “ made his grave like that of a man of eminence.” Isaiah liii. 9. — 

[Many such Sepulchres remain in the sides of Mount Sion; and on those of all the 
valleys round about Jerusalem. They have been cut with prodigious labour; and 
some of them are very extensive. Dr. E. D. Clarke has particularly described them]. 

Inspecting now, Plate I. as well as Nos. 1, 2, 3, Plate II. we observe, that the tomb 
of our Lord consisted of two chambers, (1) an outer chamber, about 12 or 14 feet wide, 
and as many deep ; (2) an inner chamber, about 12 or 13 feet long, by 6 or 7 broad. 
The door-way of the first chamber, I suppose, was left open (the Sepulchre being 
unfinished); that of the inner chamber was closed by a great stone, adapted nearly, 
but not accurately, to the dimensions of the door: for this being unfinished also, it did 
not precisely fit the jambs of the door, but required sealing, for security; not being 
readily wrought into more exact fastening, to answer the purposes of the moment. ^ 

[N. B. This representation of the history is coincident with the idea that such a dool* 
was preparing, according to custom, for this Sepulchre. Nevertheless, if it be thought 
that this door was not in readiness, but that only a great stone was rolled (which word 
seems to confirm this latter conjecture) to close up the entrance, it makes no variation 
in the principles on which we are reasoning]. 

The inner chamber of the Sepulchre has, at one end, a kind of bench, in length six 
or seven feet, by three feet wide, on which, it is every way probable, the body of Jesus 
was laid; as denoted in the upper figures of Plate I. This bench is at present encrusted 
with marble, as indeed, are most or all, of the places engaged in this history. 

But the outer chamber of this Sepulchre is of* no less consequence to our faith than 
the inner; when we consider, that a Roman raard was appointed to keep it. Now, 
where would this guard most naturally stay during night? — in the open garden, or in 
the chamber which afforded them shelter, add where they might bum lights, &c. for 
their use? Was the night cold? here they might be somewhat protected from the cold 
(Markxiv.54); was it stormy? here they might be secure from the storm. The mgon 
being at full, a moonlight night might now expected: so that whoever, or whatever, 

annroached 
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approached ihis Sepulchre, was eApose l to their notice; and, by their sentinels, pa- 
troles, &c. they unght inspect the whole of the adjacencies around their station. 

By these iiiuts, try the story oi the disciples stealing the body. (1) The Sepulchre 
being a natural rock, it conld i.ot be dug through, either behind or on the sides: — the 
disciples had neither tools, rime, nor powers, tor the purpose; to say nothing of the 
noise they must have made in such an unde rtaking. (2) It the soldiers really did sleep, 
they would certainly rather sleep in this room [this outer chamber; for the inner cham- 
ber was sealed from them, equally as from others], than in the open garden. (3) If 
the soldiers were asleep, the removal of the heavy stone door, and breaking the seal, 
among (no doubt) a quantity of stones and mbbish, accompanying the unfinisned work, 
would have required too many persons, and too much exertion and labour, and would 
have made too much bustle and noise, not to have awakened those who slept much 
more soundly than a guard of Roman soldiers could do. (4) The persons engaged in 
such a removal of the stone, must ha\e been passing over, or among, the soldiers them- 
selves, their extended legs, &c.; because, in so small a room, they must have been thus 
situated (lying, &c.) on the door. From these, and other hints, arising from the nature, 
form, and dimensions, of the place, it appears, that the theft of the body by the disci- 
ples of Jesus, required a miracle to render it possible. 

It being about the time of full moon, the night might be moonlight; nevertheless, 
the soldiers might have lanterns, &c. with them; for so had those who seized Jesus 
the night before. They might also Ugve a fire burning. John xviii. 18. 

I would t/uerj/ also, whether some kind of lamp were not burning in the Sepulchre 
itself, being left there by Joseph? This is a customary Eastern usage, in token of honour 
to persons greatly respected, to prophets. See. and is seldom or never omitted. 

Let the reader imagine what was the effect, the terrific effect, of the brilliant and 
lightning-like couiilenance of the angel, when he entered the first apartment, advanced 
to the tomb, and in dignified, Jbnt obsequious splendour, drew back the stone from the 
door of the inner eliamber (wliich no doubt rolled with noise enough), and sat upon it: 
such eflulgence of light concentred within this small anti-chamber, must have been 
~ dazzling and terrifip in the highest degree: no wonder the keepers, Romans though 
they were, trembled, and fainted, and fied away in amazement. 

It is likely, therefore, the guard did not actually behold our Lord coming forth 
from his sleeping-place: but, if they did, the terrors occasioned by the angel must 
have been greatly heightened by the sight of the dead — malefactor!! issuing in calm 
triumph, amid this noise and effulgence, from this strangely inhabited rock. 

We consider, for a moment, our Lord as awaking, removing from his person such 
swathes of linen, &c. as had l>een wrapped around it, by Joseph, &c. deliberately 
folding them up, and placing them in order (at his head, for instance); then taking 
some of the clothes, which Joseph or his attendants, designing to return, or his gar- 
dener, might have left behind them, and quitting his temporary lodging in the heart of 
the earth. 

But we must Bot omit to notice how accurately the evangelists have described this 
tomb and its connections; notwithstanding any seeming coniradictiori, or inconsistency 
of which their narrations may be suspected at first sight, when compared together. 
The reader will observe for himself, how necessary it is to understand their accuracy. 

Maithew xxviii. “The angel of the Lord descending from heaven, advanced, — 
coming forward {TrpoaOSwv)^ i. e. along the first chamber, — “ rolled the stone from the 
door” of the inner chamber, “ and sat upon it” — i. e. he not only removed it from 
closing the door, but pulled it fairly out of the way of the person expected to come 
oifr OI the inner chamber — and then he sat on it: looking, no doubt, sufficientlf 
Second Hundred. Edit. 4. 2 H 
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sternly y on the Roman soldiers. Now, since he sat on the stone, he sat in the outer 
chamber, where the women afterwards might easily see him; yet he was concealed 
from the view of persons without the Sepulchre by the projections of the rock: — 
agreeably to this idea, he says to them, “Comeiw, seethe place where the Lord lay” 
— t. e. advance towards the inner chamber. 

Mark x\‘i, “The women said, Who shall roll away the stone? and looking, they 
saw the stone was rolled away; then entering into the Sepulchre,” i. e. the outer 
chamber, “ they saw a young man sitting, &c. who said, — Behold the place where 
they laid him” [Jesus], i. e, in the inner chamber. These evangelists, then, speak of 
the outer chamber by the r\ame of “ the Sepulchre.” 

Luke, “ The women entered in,” i. e. to the inner chamber, “ and found not the 
body of the Lord Jesus,” which had been laid there. This evangelist speaks of the 
inner chamber by the name of “ the Sepulchre.” “ Then arose Peter, and ran to the 
Sepulchre, and stooping down,” i, e, having passed into the outer chamber, and 
advanced to the door of the inner chamber, he stooped down, to look into that inner 
chamber, and it being now daylight, he saw the clothes lying, &c. [or, was it by the 
light of a lamp, burning to enlighten the Sepulchre, as supposed above?] 

John. “ Peter and John ran together, but John outran Peter, and came first to the 
Sepulchre, and he stooping down” (bending himself) at the door-way of the inner 
chamber, “ and looking into” that chamber, “ saw the linen clothes lying ; yet went 
he not in” to that inner chamber. “ Simon Peter followed him a moment after, went 
in” to that inner chamber, and took particular notice that the napkin, &c. was dis- 
posed in the most orderly manner. “After which, John also went in” to the inner 
chamber, “ and he saw, and believed” the resurrection of Jesus, though neither himself 
nor Peter had at that time any conception that such an event was foretold in Scripture. 

“ But Mary stood without,” {q. in the outer chamber?) “ weeping; and as she wept, 

she stooped down” towards the inner Sepulchre, “ and seeth two angels whom 

having answered, she turned herself backward, and saw Jesus standing,” i.e. perhaps, 
in, or near the door-way of the outer chamber, and the light entering at the door-way, 
the whole face and person of Jesus was in shadow ; so that Mary could not at the 
first glance ascertain who it was, but guessed it might be the keeper who took care of 
this garden for Joseph: but when “ Jesus said to her, Mary! she turned herself” much 
farther toward him, so as to procure a more distinct view of his person, and knew now 
that it was Jesus, her beloved Lord. Is this an accurate view of this incident? 

Observe, as the height of the door-way into the outer chamber was considerable (being 
designed to receive ornaments, &c.), no person could need to stoop down to look into 
that; but, as the door-way to the inner chamber was but four feet high, by two feet 
four inches wide, says Le Bruyn; while Sandys says three feet high, by two feet 
wide — “aflfordeth a way to creepe through,” &c. when the evangelists mention stooping 
down to look within it, they maintain an accuracy of relation which strongly contirma 
their history. 

Observe, that the garden, being planted with trees, &c, though our Lord might be 
actually in some part of the garden, whether behind the trees, or the rocks in it, while 
his followers (Peter and John, for instance) were examining his Sepulchre, he might 
advance or retire; might shew himself to some, but not to others, at his pleasure; or 
he might even be conversing with some in one part of the garden; while others, passing 
in other parts of the garden, might be totally unapprized of his presence. 

It wonld be easy, by assuming that the apostles did not all dwell together, but in 
various parts of the city, to account for the different times of the visits of the women, 
mhd of the apostles, &c. And by forming a proper plan of the garden, to shew who 
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our Lord did actually converse with one person, while another could not conceive 
where he was: — but, it is enough to have suggested this hint, which the intelligent 
reader may enlarg^at his leisure. 

I ^g leave to correct Mr. Maundrell by a mtery, whether the Holy Sepulchre 
was ill a rock under ground ? at least at any considerable depth. I rather think he has 
taken this idea, as many others have done, from the “ looking down'" of the apostles, 
&c. which, I humbly conceive, is better accounted for in the present article. The 
tomb of Lazarus, John xi. 38. was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. The command 
to romve this stone, is expressed by a very different word {aparC) from tliat of rolling 
away (aTroKvXlaei) used by all the evangelists, in reference to the tomb of our Lord. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES OF THE SEPULCHRE OF 
JESUS CHRIST.— Plate I. 

The upper figures represent, first, a plan, with measures, of this Sepulchre; where- 
by it appears that the door-way into the second chamber is but narrow, and the depth of 
the chamber not more than sufficient for the reception of a body, &c. (about six feet.) 

The other figure gives an internal view of the Sepulchre: the wall of rock between 
the two chambers is supposed to be taken away. The linen lying on the bench of 
rock marks the “ place where the Lord lay.” The lower print is a conception of 
what this Sepulchre might have been originally. We do not mean to affirm that this 
conception is authentic or correct; but, it may serve to impart some idea of the relative 
situation of the rock, the chambers, &c. We must consider the outer chamber as 
extending to right and left, more than the projection of the rock permits to be visible. 
[So that the angels by retiring to, or advancing from, either side of the room, suppose, 
rendered themselves visible to, or concealed themselves from, persons standing with- 
out.] These designs are from Le Buuyn. 

Explanation of Plate IL 


A. The entrance of the church of the Holy 

Sepulchre. 

B. The chapel of the Virgin’s swooning. 

C. The Chapel of the Crucifixion. 

a. Where it is said Christ appeared to Mary 
Magdalen. 

h. Where Mary Magdalen stood. 

c. The chapel of the Apparition. 

d. The altar of the Scourging, 
c. The altar of the Holy Cross. 
f. The chapel of the Angels. 

. The prison of Christ. 

. The chapel of the dividing his garments. 

View of 

A. The chapel of the Crucifixion. 

B. The chapel of the Virgin’s swooning. 

C. The rent in the rock. 

D. The stone of unction. 

E. The stairs np to Mount Calvary. 

F. The entrance into the church. 


D. The stone of unction. 

E. The entrance to the Sepulchre 

F. The place, or stone, where the angel sat. 

G. The inner chamber of the Holy Sepulchre. 

i. Where the cross was found. 
k. The chapel of the Derision. 

L The stairs ascendii^ to Mount Calvary, 
m. The chapel of St. John. 

Where the Virgin Mary and St. John stood 
at the crucifixion. 

0 . The sepulchre of J oseph of Arimathea, under 
ground. 

Calvary. 

No. 1. Holy Sepulchre — the external chamber 
seen in front. 

No, 2. Holy Sepulchre — sectional view of the 
two chambers, shewing the tomb. 

No. 3. Plan of the two chambers, their en- 
trances, &c. seen in perspective. 


These designs are from Sandys. 
2h2 
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No. CXXXIX. ON THE MODERN STATE OF THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE, &c. 

AS it may be agreeable to the reader to be informed wliat is the present state of 
those venerated places, to which we have been attending in the foregoing Fragments, 
1 shall insert the correspondent accounts of Mr. Sandys and Mr, Maundrell. If 
it be enquired whether these are truly the places which they are usually held to be, 
1 refer to the articles Aelia, Calvary, Golgotha, &c. in the Dictiomry, 1 shall 
also subjoin the reasonings, and the alleged authorities of Dr. Shaw; and the rather, 
because it will be observed, that however I may esteem the principal places, and 
those of most consequence, to be authentic, yet I do not adopt every tale now told 
on the spot; nor consider any thing as certain, which has not, in its nature, something 
which may justify, at least in some reasonable degree, the credence it solicits. 

Mr. Sandys's Account. Page 160, &c. 


After a little refreshment, the same day we 
eame (which was vpon Maundie Thursday) we 
went into the temple of tlie Sepulcher ; euery one 
carrying with him his pillow and carpet. The 
way from the monastery continues in a long 
descent (the east side of Gihon ) and then a 
little ascendeth to mount Caluary, Mount CuU 
nary a rookie hill, neither high nor ample, was 
once a place of publicke execution: then with- 
out, but now wel-nigh within the heart of the 
citie; whereupon the Emperour Adrian erected 
a fane vnto Venus. Jlut the vertuous Helena 
(of whom our country may iustly glorie) ouer- 
threw that receptacle of pagunisme, and built in 
the room thereof this magnificent temple ; which 
not onely posses.seth the mount, but the garden 
below, together with a part of the valley of Car- 
casses (so called, in that they threw thereinto 
the bodies of the executed) wdiich lay betweene 
mount Caluary and the wall of the old citie. The 
frontispiece opposing the south, of an excellent 
structure ; hauing two ioyning doores, the one 
now walled vp, supported with colmnnes of mar- 
ble; ouer which a tranaome engrauen with his- 
torical! figures; the walls and arches crested, and 
garnished with floritry. On the left hand there 
standeth a tower, now something ruined (once 
as some say, a steeple, and depriued by Saladlne 
of bels, viisufFerable to the Mahometans: ) on the 
right hand by certaine steps a little diappell is 
ascended; coupled aboue, and sustained at the 
corners with pillars of marble. Below through 
n wall which bounds the east side of the court, 
a paire of staires do mount to the top of the 
rocke (}et no rocke eujdent) where is a little, 
chappell built (as they say) in the place where 
Abraham would hane sacrificed Isaac; of much 
devotion^ and kept by the priest of the Abissens. 


This ioyneth to the top of the temple, leuell, and 
(if I forget not) floored with plaister. Out of the 
temple there arise two ample coupulos: that next 
the east (couering the east end and isles of the 
chancell) to be ascended by steps on the out-side: 
the other over the church of the Sepulcher, being 
open in the middle. O who can without sorrow, 
without indignation, behold the enemies of Christ 
to be lords of his Sepulcher ! who at festiuall 
times sit mounted vnder a canopie, to gather 
money of such as do enter: the profits arising 
thereof being farmed at the yearly rent of eight 
thousand sultanies. Each franke payes fourteen 
(except he be of some religious order, who then 
of what sect soever is exempted from payments), 
wherein is included the impost due at the gate 
of the citie: but the Christians that be subject 
to the Turke, do pay but a trifle in respect thereof. 
At other times the doore is sealed w itli the scale 
of the Sanzlack, and not opened without his 
direction : whereat there hangs seven cords, 
which by tlie bels tliat they ring, giue notice to 
the seuen seuerall sects of Christians (who line 
within the temple continually) of such as would 
sfjreakc with them; which they do through a littlo 
wicket, and thereat receiue the prouision that is 
brought them. Now to make the foundation 
euen in a place so vneuen, much of the rocke 
hath bin liewne away, and parts too low, supplied 
with migJitie arches: so that Uiose naturall formes 
are vtterly deformed, which would ham belter 
satisfied the beholder; and too much regard hath 
made them les.^e regardable, Tne roofe of the 
temple is of a liigh p.tch, curiously arched, and 
supported wjUi great pillars of marble, the out 
iles gallerod aboue: the vniversal fabricke stately 
and siiiiipluouH. But before 1 descend vnto a 
particular description, 1 will present you with 
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the platforme; that tlie intricacie thereof may be 
the better aj^rehended. 

After we had disposed of our luggage in a part 
of the north gallerie belonging to the Latins^ the 
confbssor oifered to shew vs the holy and obseru- 
able places of the temple: which we gladly ac> 
cepted of; he demanding first if deuution or curi- 
osity had possest vs with tliat desire. So that for 
omitting Pater noslers, and Are Maries, we lost 
many years indulgences, which euery place doth 
plentifully afford to such as affect them : and 
contented ourselues with an historicall relation. 
Which I will not declare in order as shewme, but 
take them as they lie Irom the first entrance of 
the tenmle. Right against the doore, in the 
midst of the south ile, and leuell with tlie paue- 
ment, there lieth a white marble in forme of a 
graues-^stone, enuironed with a raile of brasse 
about a foote high: the place (as they say) where 
loseph of Aremaihia, and Nicodemus, anointed 
the body of our Sauiour with sweete ointments. 
This they kisse, and kneele to; rubbing there- 
upon their crucifixes, beades, and hand-korchers; 
yea whole webs of linnen; which they carrie into 
farre countries, and preserue the same for their 
shrouding sheets. Ouer this there hang seven 
lamps, which burne continually. Against the 
east end of the stone there is a little chappell. 
Neare the entrance on the right hand, stands the 
sepulcher of Godfrey oi Builehi, with a Latiue 
epitaph : on his left hand stands his brother 
Baldwins, the first and second kings of Jeru- 
salem. The farre end of this chappell, called the 
chappell of St. John (and of tlie annointmg, by 
reason of the stone which it neighboureth) is 
confined with the foote of Caluary, where on the 
left side of the altar there is a cleft in the rock: 
in w^hicb, they say, that the head oi' Adam was 
found; as they will haue it, there buried (others 
.say in Hebron) that his bones miglit he sprinkled 
with the reall blond of our Saviour: which he 
knew should be shed in tliat place by a prophet- 
icall fore- knowledge. Oner this are the ciiappels 
of mount Caluary, ascended on the north side 
thereof by twenty steps; the highest hewn out 
of the rocke, is as a part of the passage; obscure 
and evtraordinary naiTov/. The floore of the 
first chappell, is checkcied with diverse coloured 
marbles; not to be tiod upon by feet that are 
shod. At the east Ciid vnder a large arched 
concaue of the wall, is the place whereon our 
Sauiour did suffer ; w hich may assuredly be 
thought the same; and if one place be more holy 
then another, rejnitial in the world the most 
venerable, lie k void of sense that sees, be- 
leeues, and ’>ot then confounded with his pas- 
sion. The rock there riseth halfe a yard higher 
ihan the pauement, leuel aboue in forme of an 


altar, ten foote long, and sixe foote broad; flag- 
ged with while marble; as is the arch and wall 
that adioynetli. In the midst is the place where 
the crosse did stand: lined with siluer, gilt, and 
imbossed. This they creep to, prostrate Uiem- 
selves thereon, kisse, salute; and such as vse 
them, sanclifie therein their beades and cruci- 
fixes. On either side there standeth a crosse: 
that on the right side in the place where the 
good theefe was crucified: and that on the left 
where the bad ; deuided from Christ by the rent 
of the rocke (a figure of his spirituall separation) 
which cloue asunder in the hour of bis passion. 
The insides do testify that art had no hand 
therein : each side to other being answerably 

3 &d, and there where vnaccessable to the 
man. That before spoken of, in the chap- 
pell below is a part of this, which roacheth (us 
they say) to tlie center. This place belongetli 
to the Georgians: whose priests are poore, and 
accept of alms. ]\o other nation say masse on 
that altar: ouer which there hang forlie sixe 
lamps, which burne continually. On flie selfe 
same floor, of the self same form is that other 
chappell belonging to the Latines, deuided only 
by a curtaine, and entred through the former. 
In the midst of the pauement is a square, in- 
chaced with stones of different colours, where 
Christ, as they say, was nailed vpon the crosse. 
This* place is too holy to be trod vpon. They 
weare the hard stones with their soft knees, and 
heat them with tlieir fervent kisses: prostrating 
themselves, and tumbling vp and downe with an 
ouer-actiue zeal. 

Ouer the altar which is finely set forth, three 
and thirtie lumps are maintained. These two 
chappols belonging to the temple, are all that 
possessc the summit of the rocke: excepting that 
of the immolation of Isack, without, and .spoken 
of before ; and where they keepe the altar of 
Melchisedech. Opposite to the doore of the 
temple adioyning to the side of the chancell are 
certaine marble sepulchers, without titles or 
epitaphs. Some twenty paces directly w^est from 
mount Caluary, and on that side that adioynetli 
to the tower, a round white marble, leuell with 
the pauement, retainetli the meinorie (as they 
say) of that place, where the blessed Mrgin 
stood, and the disciple whom Christ loued; when 
from the crosse he commended each to other: 
ouer which there bumeth a lampe. A little on 
the right hand of this^ and towards the west, you 
passe between certain pillars into that part of 
the church which is called the Temple of the 
Resurrection, and of the Holy Sepulcher. A 
stately round, cloistered below, and abou^; sup- 
ported wilh great square pillars, flagged hereto- 
fore with white marble : but now ip n^ny plac^yi 
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depriued thereof by the sacrilegious infidels. 
Much of the neather cloister is deuided into 
sundry chappells beloiigin vnto seueral nations 
and sects, where they exercise the rites of their 
teuerall relig^ions. 

This round is couered with a cupolo sustained 
with rafters of cedar each of one peece; being 
open in tlie midst like the Pantheon at Rome, 
whereat it receiueth the light that it hath, and 
that as much as sufficetb. lust in the midst, 
and in view of heaven, stands the glorified Se- 
pulcher, a hundred and eight feet distant from 
mount Caluary; the naturail rocke surmounting 
the sole of the temple, abated by art, and hewn 
into the forme of a chappell, more long then 
broad, and ending in a semicircle; all flagged 
ouer with white marble. The hinder part being 
something more eminent then the other, is 
enuironed with ten small pillars adicyning to the 
wall, and sustaining tlie cornisli. On the top 
(which is flat) and in the midst thereof, a little 
cupolo couered with lead is erected vpon six 
double, but small Corinthian columns of polished 
porphyre. The other part being lower then this 
by the height of the cornish; smooth aboue, and 
not so garnished on the sides (seruing as a lobby 
or portico to the former) is entred at the East 
end ; (hauing before the doore a long pauement, 
erected something aboue the floore of tlie church 
included between two white marble walls not 
past two foot high) and consisting of the selfe 
same rocke, doth contain therein a concaue 
about three yards square, the roofe hewne com- 
passe; all flagged throughout with white marble. 
In the midst of the floore there is a stone about 
a foote high, and a Ibote and a half square; 
whereon, they say, that the angell sate, who 
told the two Maries that our Sauiour was risen. 
But Saint Matthew saith, he sate vpon the great 
stone which he had rolled from the mouth of the 
Sepulcher; which, as it is said, the empresse 
caused to be conveyed to the church of Saint 
Sauiour, standing where once stood the palace 
of Caiapha^, Out of this a passage through the 
midst of the rocke, exceeding not three feet in 
height, and two in breadth, hauing a doore of 
gray stone ^with hinges of the same, vndeuided 
from the natural], aflbordeth a way to creepe 
through into a second concave, about eight foote 
square, and as much in height, with a compast 
roofe of the solid rocke, but lined for the most 
part of the white marble. On the north side 
there is a toombe of the same, which possesseth 
one half of the room; a yard in height, and made 
in the forme of an altar: insomuch as not aboue 
three can abide there at once; the place no 
larger than aflbordeth a liberty for kneeling. It 
is said^ that long after the resurrection, the 


tombe remained in that forme wherein it was 
when our Sauiour lay there: when at length, by 
reason of the deuouter pilgrims, who continually 
bore away little pieces tnereof (relicks whereunto 
they attributed miraculous effects) it was inclosed 
within a grate of iron. But a second incon- 
ueniency which proceeded from the tapers, haire, 
and other ofterings thrown in by votaries, which 
deflled the monument, procured the pious Helena 
to inclose the same within this marble altar, 
which now belongeth to the Latins: whereupon 
they only say masse, yet free for other Christians 
to exercise their priuate deuotions; being well 
set forth, and hanging on the far side an antique 
and excellent picture demonstrating the resur- 
rection. Ouer it perpetually bumeth a number 
of lamps, which haue sullied the roofe like the 
inside of a chimney, and yeelds vnto the room an 
immoderate feruour. Thousands of Christians 
performe their vowes, and ofter their teais here 
yearly, with all the expressions of sorrow, humi- 
lilie, affection, and penitence. It is a frozen 
zeale that will not be warmed with the sight 
thereof. And 6 that I could retaine the effects 
that it wrought, with an vnfainting perseuerance! 

Without, and to the west end of this chappell, 
another very small one adioyneth, vsed in com- 
mon by the JRgyptians and JRthiopians, Now 
on the left hand, as you passe vnto the chappell 
of the a[)parition, there are two round stones of 
while marble in the floore: that next the sepul- 
cher couering the place where our Sauiour, and 
the other where Mary Magdalen stood (as they 
say) when he appeared vnto her. On the north 
side, and without the limits of the temple, stands 
the chappell of the apparition : so called (as they 
say) for that Christ in that place did shew him- 
self to his sorrowful mother, and comforted her, 
pierced with anguish for his cruel death and 
ignominious sufferings. 

Having visited these places (which bestow 
their seueral indulgencies, and are honoured 
with particular orisons) after euen-song, and 
procession, the pater-guardian putting off his 
pontiflcal habit, and clothed in a long vest of 
linnen girt close vnto him, first washed the feete 
of his fellow fryars; and then of the pilgrims: 
which dried by others he kissed, with all outward 
she^ of humility. The next day, being Good 
Friday, amorist other solemnities, they carried 
the image of Christ on a sheete supported by the 
foure corners, in procession, with banners of the 
passion: first to the place where he was impri- 
soned, then in order to the other ; performing at 
each their appointed deuotions. Laying it where 
they say he was fixed on the crosse, the frier 
preacher made ouer it a short and passionate 
oration: who acted his part so well, that he begot 
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tears in others with his owne; anil taught them 
how to be sorrowfull. At length they brought it 
to the place where they say, he was imhalmed: 
where the pater-guardian annointed the image 
with sweet oiles, and strewed it with aromaticke 
owders, and from thence conueyed it to* the 
epvichre. At night the lights put out, and 
company remoued, tliey whipped themselves in 
their chappell of mount Caluary^ On Saturday 
their other solemnities performed, they carried 
the crosse in procession, with the banners of the 
buridl, to the aforesaid chappell; crewing to it, 
kissing, and lying groueling over it. On Easter 
Day they said solemne seruice before the door of 
the Sepulcher. The whole chappell couered on 
the outside with doth of tissue: the gift (as ap- 
peared by the armes imbroydered thereon) of the 


Florentine. In this they shewed the varietie of 
tlieir wardrobe; and concluded with a triumphant 
procession, beiiring about the banners of the re- 
surrection. Those ceremonies that are not local, 
I willingly omit. At noone we departed to the 
monastery: hailing laine on the hard stones for 
three nights together, and fared as hardly. 

All this while tliere were no lesse then a thou- 
sand Christians, men, women, and children, who 
fed and lodged vpon the pauement of the temple. 
On Easter Day about one of tlie clocke in the 
morning, the nations and sects aboue mentioned, 
with joyfnl clamors, according to their seueral 
customes, circled the church, and visited the holy 
places in a solemne procession; and so for that 
time concluding their ceremonies, departed. 


Mr. Maundrell s Account. Page 67, &:c. 


Tlie next day being Good Friday in the Latin 
style, the consul was obliged to go into the church 
of the Sepulcher, in order to ke^ his fjjast; whi- 
ther we accompanied him, although our own Eas- 
ter was not till a week after theirs. We found 
the church doors guarded by several Janizaries ^ 
and other Turkish officers, who are placed here 
to watch, that none enter in, but such as have first 
paid their appointed caphar. This is more or less, 
according to the country, or the character of the 
persons that enter. For franks it^is ordinarily 
fourteen dollars per head, inilcss they are ecclesi- 
astics, for in that case it is but half so much. 

Having once paid this caphar, you may go in 
and out gratis as often as you please during the 
whole feast: provided ^ you take the ordinary 
opportunities, in which it is customary to open 
the doors ; but if you would have them opened at 
any time out of the common course, purposely for 
your own privat^e occasion, then the first expence 
must be paid again. 

The pilgrims being all admitted this day, the 
church doors were locked in the evening, and 
opened no more till Easter day; by which we 
were kept in a close but very happy confinement 
for three da}s. We spent our time in viewing 
the ceremonies practised by the Latins at this 
festival, and in visitii^g the several holy places; 
all which we had opportunity to survey with as 
much freedom, and deliberation as we pleased. 

And now being got under the sacred roof, and* 
having the advantage of so much leisure and free- 
dom, I might expatiate in a larged description of 
the several holy places, which this church (as a 
cabinet) contains in it. But this would be a 
superfluous prolixity, so many pilgrims having 
discharged this office witli so much exactness 
already, and espuecially our learned sagacious 
countryman Mr. Sandys, whose descriptions and 


draughts, both of this church, and also of the other 
remarkable places in and about Jerusalem^ must 
be acknowledged so faithful, and perfect, that they 
leave very little to be added by after comers, and 
nothing to be corrected. I shall content myself, 
therefore Ao relate only what passed in the church 
during tliiS festival, saying no more of the church 
itself, than just what is necessary to make my 
account intelligible. 

The church of the Holy Sepulcher is founded 
upon Mount Calvary, which is a small eminency 
or hill -upon the greater mount of Moriah. It was 
anciently appropriated to the execution of male- 
factors, and therefore shut out of the walls of the 
city, as an execrable and polluted place. But 
since it was made the altar on which was offered 
up the precious, and all-sufficient sacrifice for the 
sms of the whole world, it has recovered itself 
from that infamy, and has been always reverenced 
and resorted to with such devotion by all Chris- 
tians, that it has attracted the city round about it, 
and stands now in the midst of Jerusalem, a great 
part of the bill of Sion being shut out of the walls 
to make room for the admission of Calvary. 

In order to the fitting of this hill for the foun- 
dation of a church, the first founders were obliged 
to rediuje it to a plain area, which they did by 
cutting down several parts of the rock, and by 
elevating others. But m this work care was taken, 
that none of those parts of the hill, which were 
reckoned to be more immediately concerned in 
our blessed Lord’s passion, should be altered or 
diminished. Thus that very part of Calvary, 
where they say Christ was fastened to, and lifted 
upon his cross is left entire, being about ten or 
twelve yards square, and standing at this day so 
high above the common floor of the church, that 
you have 21 steps or stairs to go up to its top: 
and the Holy Sepulcher itself, which was at first a 
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cate liewn into the rock under ffround, having 
l^ad the rock cut away from it afl round, is now 
as it were a grotto above ground. 

The church is less than one hundred paces long, 
and not more than six.ty wide: and yet is so con- 
trived, that it is supposed to contain under its roof 
twelve or thirteen sanctuaiies, or places conse- 
crated to a more than ordinary veneration, by 
being reputed to have some particular actions 
done in them relating- to the death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. As first, the place where he was 
derided by the soldiers: secondly, where the sol- 
diers divided lus garments: thirdly, where he was 
shut up, whilst they digged the hole to set the foot 
of the cross in, and made all ready for his cruci- 
fixion: fourthly, where he was nailed to the cross: 
fifthly, where the cross was erected: sixthly, 
where the soldier stood that pierced his side: 
seventhly, where his body was anointed in order 
to liis burial: eighthly, where his body was depo- 
sited in tlie Sepulcher : ninthly, where the angels 
appeared to the women after his resurrection: 
tenthly, where Christ himself appeared to Mary 
Magdalen, &.c. The places where these and 
many other things relating to our Blessed Lord 
are said to have been done, are all supposed to be 
contained within the narrow jirecincts of this 
church, and are all distinguished and adorned 
with so many several altars. 

In galleries round about the church, and also in 
little buildings annexed to it on the outside, are 
certain apartments for the reception of friars and 
jiilgrims, and in these places almost every Chri.s- 
tian uation antientiy maintained a small society of 
monks; each society having its proper quarter 
assigned to it, by the appointment of the Turks. 
Such as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, 
Abyssines, Georgians, Nestorians, Coplitites, 
Maroiiites, &c. all which had anciently their 
several apartments in the church. But these have 
all, except four, forsaken their quarters : not being 
able to sustain the severe rents, and extortions, 
which their Turkish landlords impose upon them. 
The Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Cophtites 
keep their footing still. — But of these four the 
Cophtites have now only one poor representative 
of their nation left. — And toe Armenians are 
run so much in debt, that it is supposed they are 
hastening apace to follow the examples of their 
brethren, who have deserted before them. 

Besides their several apartments, each frater- 
nity have their altars, and sanctuary, properly and 
distinctly allotted to their own use. At which 
places they have a peculiar right to perform their 
own divine service, and to exclude other nations 
from them. 

But that which has always been the great prize 
contended for by the several sects, is the com- 
«iand,and appropriation, of the Holy Sepulcher; 


A privilege contested with so much unchristian 
fury, and animosity, especially between the 
Greeks and Latins, that in disputing, which party 
should go into it to celebrate theii mass, they have 
sometimes proceeded to blows and wounds even 
at the very door of the Sepulcher; mingling their 
own blood with their sacrifices. An evidence of 
which fury the father guardian shewed ns in a 
great scar upon his arm, which he told us was the 
mark of a wound, given him by a sturdy Greek 
priest in one of these unholy wars. Who can 
expect ever to see these holy places rescued from 
the hands of infidels ? or if they should be reco- 
vered, what deplorable contests might be ex- 
pected to follow about them ! seeing even in their 
present state of captivity, they are made the occa- 
sion of such unchristian rage and animosity. 

For putting an end to these infamous quarrels, 
the French king interposed, by a letter to the 
grand vizier about twelve years smee; requesting 
him to order the Holy Sepulcher to be put into 
the hands of the Latins, according to the tenour 
of the capitulation, made in the year 167, S; the 
consequence of which letter, and of other instan- 
ces made by the French king was, that the Holy 
Sepulcher was appropriated to tue Latins; this 
was not accomjiiished till the year 1690, they 
alone having the privilege to say mass in it. And 
though it be permitted to Christians ol all nations 
to go into it for their private devotions, yet none 
may solemnize any public office of religion there 
bat the Latins. 

[Mr. Maundrkll appears to have l)c»'i> 
totally mistaken in his supposition that the Arnm- 
nians were “hastening apace” to desert the Holy 
Sepulchre: they are at present the richest and 
most pompous of the sects in Jerusalem; as we 
learn from the late Travels of Dr. E. D. Clark F, 
and the still later of Capt. Light. The same 
contests and intrigues for obtaining possession of 
the Holy Sepulchre, continue now as they did 
formerly ; and perhaps this rivalship is tradition- 
ary from very early ages. The sum now paid on 
admission, is stated by Capt. Light at about 
fifteen skillings » It is probable that the price 
has varied at different times: Desha VES, (1621) 
says it Was about a guinea and a half (36 livres, 
French); but to subjects of the Grand Signior, 
only half that sum. The Turks impose, very 
frequently, on these fathers exorbitant avanieis. 
Dr. Clark e thinks the Convent to be extremely 
rich; and to conceal its riches, from policy and 
avarice: M, de CHAtBAUfiRiANP describes the 
institution as reduced to Ihe greatest poverty^ 
and barely aide fo OKist: the nac^r of European 
pilgrims, of late years, has certainly been very 
sm^l; and far from fruiiishii^ means ofwealth.] 
The dayly employment of these reoluses is to 
trim the tamps, aad to make devotioiMil visits (and 
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l^rocesaions to the several -sanctaaries in the 
church. Thus they spend their time, many of 
them for four or six years together; nay, so far 
are some transported with the pleasing contem- 
plations in which they here entertain themselves, 
that they will never come out to their dying day, 
burying themselves (as it were) alive in our Lord’s 
grave. 

The Latins, of whom there are always about 
ten or twelve residing at the church, with a pre- 
sident over them, make every day a solemn pro- 
cession, with tapers, and crucih&es, and other 
processionary solemnities, to the several sanc- 
tuaries; singing at every one of them a Latin 
hymn relating to the subject of each place. These 
l^tins being more polite and exact in their func- 
tions than the other monks here residing, and also 
our conversation being chiefly with them, I will 
only describe their ceremonies, without taking 
notice of what was done by others, who did not 
so much come under our observation. 

Their ceremony begins on Good Friday nighL 
which is called by them the nox tenebrosa, and 
is observed with such an extraordinary solem- 
nity, that I cannot omit to give a particular de- 
scription of it. 

As soon as it grew dusk, all the fryars, and 
pilgrims were convened in the chappel of the 
Apparition (which is a small oratory on the north 
side of the holy grave, ai^oining to the apartments 
of the Latins), in order to go in a procession 
round the church. But, before they set out, one 
of the friars preached a sermon in Italian in that 
chappel. He began his discourse thus ; In questa 
notte tenebrosa, &c. at which words all the can- 
dles were instantly put out, to yield a livelier 
image of the occasion. And so we were held by 
the preacher for near half an hour very much in 
the dark. Sermon being ended, every person 
present had a large lighted taper put into his 
band, as if it were to make amends for the former 
darkness, and the crucifixes and other utensils 
were disposed in order for beginning the proces- 
sion. Amongst the other crucifixes there was 
one of a very large size, which bore upon it the 
image of our Lord as big as the life. The image 
was fastened to it with great nails, crowned with 
thorns, besmeared with blood; and so exquisitely 
was it formed, that it represented in a very lively 
manner, the lamentable spectacle of our Lord's 
body, as it hung upon the cross. This figure was 
carried all along in the head of the procession; 
after which the company followed to ^ the sanc- 
tuaries in the church, singing their appointed 
hymn at every one. 

The first plaoe th^ visited was that of the pil- 
lar of Flagellation, a IfU'ge piece of which is kept 
ia a little cell just at the door of the chappd of 
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the Apparition. There they sung their proper 
hymn, and another fryar entertain’d the company 
with a sermon in Spanish, touching the scourging 
of our Lord. 

From hence they proceeded in solemn .order to 
the prison of Christ, where they pretend he was 
secur’d whilst the souldiers made things ready for 
his crucifixion; here likewise they sung thair 
hymn, and a third fryar preach’d in French. 

From the prison they went to the altar of the 
division of Christ’s garments; wheie they only 
sung their hymn, without adding any sermon. 

Having done here, they advanc’d to tiie chap- 
pel of the Derision, at which, after their h3mn, 
they had a fourth sermon (as 1 remember) in 
French. 

From this place they went up to Calvary, 
leaving their shoes at the bottom of the stairs. 
Here are two altars to be visited; one where our 
Lord is supposed to have been nailed to his cross. 
Another where Lis cross was erected. At the 
former of these they laid down the great cruci- 
fix, (which 1 hut now described) upon the floor, 
and acted a kind of resemblance of Christ’s being 
nail’d to the cross ; and after the hymn, one of 
the fryars preached another sermon in Spanish, 
upon the crucifixion. 

From hence they removed to the adjoining 
altar where the cross is supposed to have been 
erected, bearing the image oi our Lord’s body. 
At this altar is a hole in tlie natural rock, said 
to be the very same individual one, in which the 
foot of our Lord’s cross stood. Here they set 
up their cross, with the bloody crucified image 
upon it, and leaving it in that posture, they first 
sung their hymn, and then the Father Guaidian, 
sitting in a chair before it, preached a passion 
sermon in Italian. 

At about one yard and a half distance from the 
hole in which the foot of the cross was fix’d, is 
seen that memorable cleft in the rock, said to have 
been made by the earthquake which happened at 
the suffering of the God of Nature — when (as 
SX, Matthew, chap, 27. v.51. witnesseth) the rocks 
rent and the very graves were opened. This 
cleft, as to what now appears of it, is about a span 
wide at it’s upper part, and two deep ; after which 
it closes : but it opens again below, (as you may 
see in another chappel contiguous to the side of 
Calvary); and runs down to an unknown depth 
in the earth. That this rent was made by the 
earthquake, that happen’d at our Lord's passion, 
there is only tradition to prove: but that it is a 
natural and genuine breach, and not counter- 
feited by any art, the sense and reason of every 
one that sees it may convince him ; for the sides 
of it fit like two tallys to each other, and yet it 
runs in such intricate windings as could not wall 
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be coant^rfeited by art, nor arriv’d at by any 
instr aments. 

The ceremony of the passion being over and 
the Guardian's sermon ended, two fryars, per- 
sonating the one Joseph of Arimatliea, ^d the 
other Nicodemus, approached the cross, and with 
a most solemn conceited air, both of aspect and 
behaviour, drew out the great nails, and took down 
the feigned body from the cross. It was an eiBgie 
so contrived, that its limbs were soft and flexible, 
as if they had been real flesh; and nothing could 
be more surprising than to see the two pretended 
mourners bend down the arms, which were before 
extended, and dispose them upon the trunk, in 
such a manner as is usual in corpses. 

The body being taken down from the cross, 
was received in a very fair large winding sheet, 
and carried down fi'om Calvary ,* the whole com- 
pany attending as before, to the stone of unction. 
This is taken for the very place where the precious 


body of our Lord was anointed, and prepared for 
the burial, John, 19. 39. Here they laid d6wn 
their imaginary corps, and casting over it several 
sweet powders, and spices, wrapt it up in the 
winding sUeet. Whilst this ^as doing they sung 
their proper hymn, and afterwards one of the 
fryars preached in Arabick a funeral sermon. 

These obsequies being finished, they carried 
olf their fancied corps, and laid it in the Sepul- 
cher: shutting up the door till Easter morning. 
And now after so many sermons, and so long, not 
to say tedious, a ceremony, it may well be ima- 
gined that the weariness of the congregation, as 
well as the hour of the night, made it needful to 
go to rest. 

On Easter morning the Sepulcher was again 
set open very early. The clouds of the former 
morning were clear’d up, and the Iryars put on a 
face of joy and serenity, as if it had been the real 
juncture of our Lord’s resurrection. 


** Notwithstanding the changes and revolutions [of Jerusalem] it is highly probable 
that a faithful tradition hath always been preserved of the several places that were 
consecrated, as it were, by some remarkable transaction relating to our Saviour and 
his Apostles, For it cannot be doubted, that among others, Mount Calcarp and the 
Cave where our Saviour was buried, were well known to his disciples and followers : 
and not only so, but that some marks likewise of reverence and devotion were paid 
to them. These, no less than the Grotto at Bethlehem, where our Saviour is supposed 
to have been born, were so well known in the time of Adrian, that out of hatred and 
contempt to the Christian name, there was a statue erected to Jupiter, over the place 
of the Resurrection, another 'to Venus on Mount Calvary, and a third to Adonis at 
Bethlehem. All these continued till Constantine the Great, and his mother Helena, 
out of their great esteem and veneration for jdaces so irreligiously prophaned, eiecled 
over them those magnificent temples, which subsist to this day. An iiiiinterrnpied 
succession, it may be presumed, of Christians, who resided at Jerusalem, or who 
were constantly resorting thither out of devotion, would preserve the names, not 
only of the particular Places I have mentioned, but of others likewise that are taken 
notice of in the history of our Saviour. Such as are the Pools of Bcihcsda and Siioam; 
the Garden of Gethsemane; the Field of Blood; the Brook of Cedtou, 6cc. ^vliich have 
all been well described by our countrymen Sandys and Maundrkll.” Dr. Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 331), folio edition. 

The Doctor appeals as authorities for this profanation to Jerom, Epist, xiii. ad Pauli, 
Euseb, de Vita Constant, lib, iii. cap, 25. and to Jerom, Epist, L7. ud Marceli, which 
are quoted at length by this learned traveller, who has trauslatfed the essence of their 
information, and given it, as above. 

As this authenticity has lately been contested, it is proper to observe, that Jerusalem 
was the object of pilgrimage to devout Jews, from every nation under Heaven, for, at 
least, forty years after the death and resurrection of Christ: ns the new Religion 
certainly made a great noise throughout the Jewish nation, as well abroad as at l.o.ue, 
<there can be no doubt, but what during this time, thousands and tens of thousa els, 
when at Jerusalem at the feasts, would be stimulated by curiosity, if not by ( onvit'noti, 
to inspect the scenes of such extraordinary incidents; and thereby to identify them. 
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No. CXL. PLACES IN AND NEAR JERUSALEM. 

I PROCEED to notice some other Places, mentioned in the Gospels, principally. 
This Map might indeed be made the foundation for a history of Jerusalem, but that 
is not our design. I shall only suggest, that t^uch a history, to be complete, might 
indicate tlie situation of this town, when it was but small; as before David took it: — 
when it was enlarged by David, who built his royal palace and city, on Mount Sion: — 
when Solomon built the temple: — the limits of it, when destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar: — the various additions made to it in after ages, and at last, its extent, when 
ruined by Titus. It is evident that such a history could not easily be concise. We 
proceed in our immediate subject, by ofTering a few detached hints on several distinct 
articles, as specimens of what may be illustrated by means of the Map before us. 

Reland says, Antiq. Heb, Part iv. cap, 0. that there was a custom of drawing water 
out of the Fountain of Siloam, and pouring it out before the Lord, ip the temple, at 
the time of evening sacriiice: to this there seems to be some allusion, John vii. 37. 
That Siloam was the nearest fountain, and not far from the temple, appears by our 

E lan. Our plan also contributes to the better understanding of the story of the man 
lind from his birth, who was directed by our Lord to “ wash in the Pool of Siloam.” 
It is well known, that Mr. Whiston connected the last verse of John, chap. viii. with 
the firi^ of chap. ix. We should remark, that the concluding words of chap. viii. are 
not in all mss.: taking them, however, for genuine, the connection nught stand thus — 
“ Jesus concealed himself, and withdrew from the Jews, who would h^w stoned him, 
and went out of the temple, passing through the midst of them; #cai Trafji}ytv stwc, and 
passed on — in that manner — and as he passed on, he saw a man blind from his birth . . . 
to whom he said, “ Go wash in the Pool of Siloam.” — Now, if our Lord went out of 
the temple by one of the west gates into the city, then ho might meet with tins blind 
man pretty close to the temple; and most likely he sent him to Siloam, as the izearest 
fountain wlierein he might wash: so that there was no aftcrtation in our Lord’s con- 
duct (such as directing him through the most public streets, &c. of the city, in order 
to give this cure the greater notoriety, &c.), but, a simplicity, readiness, and neatness, 
very agreeable to his general character; while at the same time, it continued that 
allusion to tiu !» ‘uefits derivable from the Pool of Siloam (which is by interpretation 
sent), which our l.oid had made in the former chapter. 

How far did our Lord’s triumphant procession extend, Matthew xxi. 12? — from 
Bethphage, at the Mount of Olives — “ Go into the village .... when he w as come 
into Jerusalem, ail the city was moved: — he went into the temple:” — probably to the 
western gate, called the king’s gate: which might ho providentially dWodod to in 
the hosanmhs! and other acclamations, which attended him. N. B. Especially the 
reference of “ Behold thy king cometli, sitting on an ass’s colt,” &c. — which his 
disciples recollected after this procession, &c. was over. 

The Brook Kedron has water in it only after great rains; at all other times it is a 
mere rocky channel. N. B. Such are properly called torrents. 

The Potters’ Field is well described by Mr. Maundrell. 

The Valley of Tophet, from its distance, could not be, properly, a drain to Jeru- 
salem, as some have thought; nevertheless, it might be a receptacle for filth, &c. 
which was carried to it. 

On the Mount of Olives, at T, is the church of the Ascension, from whence our 
Lord took his leave of earth. Our plan shews how fit a station this was for a view 
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of the temple, &c. and how easily a person might be said to weep over that building, 
the city, &c. Luke ix. 41. 

At the ridge of the hill, below the golden gate of the temple. A, w here we have 
represented a parcel of stones, the proto-martyr Stephen is said to have been stoned.- 
This is credible, because it seems to be the nearest convenient spot, Out of the Iknits 
of the sacred precincts, to where the Sanhedrim sat in the court of the temple. 

It should seem that Peter and John lodged together in Jerusalem, John xx. 2. If 
it were of consequence to the right determination of their readiness in the story of the 
resurrection, to fix whereabouts they lodged, 1 should say, probably, between Calvary 
and the temple; and this is very consistent with their going together to the temple 
worship, through the beautiful gate ; which was in the centre of the western wall of 
the temple court, There were many gates in this wall; but Providence on this day 
directed them through this particular entrance. Acts iii. 2. 

Whether what is now shewn for the prison of St. Peter, Acts xii. be the true place 
[which certainly I shall not affirm] {^ide Mr. Maundrell's account, page 63 ), is the 
following the import of the expressions used in the history of that Apostle’s imprison^ 
ment.'^ “ Passing the first watch, and the second (^vAa/nv, guard of soldiers, corps de 
garde), they came to the iron gate, which leads into the city — which opened of its 
own accord:” — was St. Peter’s prison out of the city (Jerusalem), and were these two 
corps de garde outside of the city gate? 1 should rather think not: but would query, 
whether this iron gate did not lead into the city of David? much as persons resident 
at Westminster, speak of going “ into the city,” meaning the city of London: and so 
of the central part of most other cities, as Athens, Constantinople, &c. By the same 
ellipsis, at Jerusalem, the city of David (on Mount Sion) might be called “ the city.” 
This is submitted as a query: but, whereabouts could these two corps de garde be? 
by the order of the words they might be distant from one another. Were they both 
at his prison? or was one at his prison, and the other at the walls of the town? or 
were both at the walls of the town? Is it credible, that Peter was imprisoned in some 
part of Herod’s palace; and that the first p/tylake — watch, was at the city gate, where 
the wall crosses the via dolorosa; and the second at the wall wherein was the iron 
gate? so that the angel accompanied Peter almost the whole length of Old Jerusalem, 
and did not leave him till he had got through the iron gate to about 1 or K? A con- 
siderable distance, this: if the idea be just. But this depends on circumstances not 
particularized, though well known at the time. 

The situation of Fort Antonia, at the N. W. comer of the temple court, illustrates 
the history of the seizure of Paul, Acts xxi. 28, &c. and shews how tl;e soldiers, &c. 
were at hand, and ready to repress tumults, and violences, in the sacred precincts. 
Much light is thrown on this story by Josephus's account of the temple, &c. 

As this article is meant merely as a specimen of what advantage s may be derived 
from inspection and consideration of the Map, to which several references are made 
in the course of the Dictionary, these observations will close by a subject fiom the 
Old Testament, that we may not seem to forget the ancient circumstances of Jeru- 
salem, the Holy City. 

In 1 Kings i. we have an account of Adonijah-Ben-Haggith’s making a kind of 
coronation feast at En-RogeJ, (which Sandvs places at the spot marked by a tree in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat), and of Solomon's being crowned by order of David, at 
the fountain Gihon, which is somewhat above X in the Map. Considering both these 
places p near to Mount Sion, Gihon to the west, and En-Kogel to the east, we may 
ascertain the true geography of this history. 
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“ David said, Make to ride Solomon my son, upon my own mule, and make him 
go domi to Gihoii — anoint him — and blow the trumpet: verse 40, and all the people 
camt up after him, and piped with pipes, and rejoiced with a great joy. And Adoni- 
jah and all his guests heard (this joy) after they had dined; and Joab beard the 
sound of the trumpet,” &c. So that while Adonijah was proposing himself at one 
part, as king, Solomon was actually crowned, at another part, — by order of David; 
by which instant procedure, Adonijah was not only prevented in his design, but his 
design was hindered just in time to forbid his commission of an overt act, whidi 
would have implicated him in treason. 

Consider, also, David s going over the brook Kedron weeping; Nehemiali’s history 
of rebuilding the city wall, &c. &c. 

No. CXLI. EXTERMINATION OF THE JEWS BY AHASUERUS. 

THERE is something so entirely different from the customs of European civiliza- 
tion, in the conduct of Haman and Ahasuerus, in their proposed destruction of the 
Jewish people, Esther, chap. iii. that the mind of the readerj when perusing it, is 
alarmea into hesitation, if not into incredulity. And, indeed, it seems barely credible, 
that a king should endure a massacre of so great a proportion of his subjects — a whole 
nation cut off at a stroke! However, that such a proposal might be made anciently, 
is attested by a similar proposal made in later times, which narrowly escaped wit- 
nessing a catastrophe of the same nature. M. De Peysonnel, in delineating the 
character of the celebrated Hassan Pacha (who, in the war of 1770, between Russia 
and Turkey, became eminent as a seaman), says of him, “ He preserved the Greeks, 
wlun it was deliberated in the council [of the Grand Signior] to exterminate them 
entirely, as a punishment for their defection [l e. of some of them], and to prevent 
their future rebellion : — he obtained for them a general amnesty, which he took care 
should be faithfully observed, and this- brought back a great number of emi- 

grants, and prevented the total desertion of that numerous class of subjects, which an 
unseasonable rigour would have occasioned; and which must have depopulated the 
provinces, rendered a great part of the country uncultivated, and deprived the fleet 
of a nursery of sailors.” Remarks on Baron »u Tott, page 90. 

Political evils these, which, nevertheless, would not have preserved tlie Greeks, 
without the personal influence of the admiral: — as the consideration of similar evils 
could not restrain the anger of Hamaii, and the mis-led confidential caprice of 
Ahasuerus. 

N. B. This account has subsequently been confirmed by Mr. Elton, of Smyrna. 

No. CXLII. SPECIMENS OF ORIENTAL NAMES. 

FATHER SIMON, in his Letters, has some remarks on the list of Hebrew Names, 
and their interpretations, usually attributed to St. Jerom, which, as these Names are 
mostly adopted by Calmet in the Dictionary, deserve attention : — “As this learned 
Father has not made distinct observations on an infinity of words, which he places 
among the Hebrew and Greek Names, which nevertheless are Greek, or Latin words, 
— we must not accuse St Jerom of ignorance; for he was too well informed, not to 
perceive the falsity of an infinity of etymologies, whose ridiculousness stares in the 
face of whoever has the smallest knowledge of the Greek or Hebrew languages. 
But the general method of that learned doctor was, rather to compHe the opinions of 
others than to give his own. It would have been better, no doubt, to have given a 
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mw book of Hebrew Names, of his owi^ composition; rather than to have translated 
the farrago of Philo and Origen; but he knew that this junago was in the taste of 
the people of his day, and that it was even establisi^ed U} le.vglii of usage.” 

This censure of St, Jerom is certainly well founded, so far at least as r^ates to what 
he might have done, had he given us a new and : ate list of Hebrew Names^ 
justly derived from their roots; but, that this was iuk quite so easy a matter, as 
Father Simon seems to have thought, will perhaps be admitted by the reader, after 
penising the following observations. 

Though Names were originally conferred for purpo.-e^ of distinction, yet they were 
often taken from occuirences which happened about time of the persou's birth, 
or, they were varied according to events in the course of the person’s iife — by addi- 
tional Names — by Names of honour — Names expressing oil’ees, or digniiies, gra i aally 
obtained — Nick-Names — Names derived from personal ilencjes, or personal 
defects, and, what defies etymological acuteness, — Names expressive of contradictory 
qualities. 

A slight arrangement of instances may render this more sensible. 

(I) Names of Angels are usually composed of wor<is implying a relation to God, 
of whom they are the agents, as Gabriel — God is my strengtu: Michael — Who is uke 
God? Slc. 

(II) Names of Kings, or Princes, besides being epithets appertaining to royalty, 
are often compounded of titles of the divinity to which such princes were devoted, 
or which they worshipped; as NerigUssar — Obed nego — Baaltesuazzu, , kc. 

(III) Names of Public Oi i icehs usually relate to the nature ol their office; but 
when this Name is continued to the person, after his having quiiU d tliiit office, and 
is incomorated with his proper Name, or with his occasional iSainc, it becomes 
extremely embarrassing to those who are unacquainted with the incidents of that 
person’s life, and therefore cannot determine to what occurrence or (*ffice it relates. 

Evidently, the same persons are occasionally called in Scripture by such difierent 
Names, as occasion no little embarrassmeiil. Perhaps we might account for the pe- 
culiarities of most names, if we had something like principles to guide our enquiries 
into the variations of Eastern appellations: for want of such principles, we must at 
present be content with a few instances of Names bestowed on various occasions; 
which, if they rather excite our curiosity, than gratify our v»ishes, may at least 
demonstrate the propriety of suspending our judgment, on many appellations in 
Scripture. 

(IV) Names of Ordinary Course. 

“An Arab named Aliy if his father's name was Mahammedy takes the Name 

of Ali Ibn Mahammed; if from Basray he adds the name of his country el Basri; and 
if a man of letters, the name of his sect, as Schafei; and his name at length will be 
Ali Ibn Mahammed el Schafei: so that he cannot be confounded with any other of 
his countrymen.” Niebuhr, vol. ii. page 211. Eng. edit. 

“ Some men, whose fathers have not been much known, adjoin to their own Names 
that of their eldest son. A Turk of the name of Salechy who furnished me for hire 
with mules to perform the journey from Aleppo to Konie, called himself Fatimt UgUy 
the son of Fatim6. I asked several Turks “ if it were common among them to take 
the name of the mother?"" They replied, “ there were some instances of it, but that no 
man in his senses would name himself after a woman."" Niebuhr, vol. ii. page 211. 

[Achmet Calaicos.] “ Calaicos signifies a tinman, the profession of this bashaw’s 
father, a Circassian by birth. Xhe Turks, who have no family names, not knowine 
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what nobility is, often take that of their father s professio!!, and more commonly that 
of Oglouy or Ibrahim OgloUj the son of Ibrahim, as in England, Johnson, Jackson, 

£i. e. JohnVson, Jack's-son.] De la Motraye's Travels, vol. i. page 222. 

(V) Names from Peculiar Circumstances. 

‘‘Although the multiplicity of Names assumed by the kings of Abyssinia, and the 
confusion occasioned by this custom, has more than once been complained of in the 
foregoing sheets, we have here an exception to this practice, otherwise almost general. 
Icon Almai is the only name by which we know this first prince of the race of Solo- 
mon, restored now fully to his dominions, after a long exile his family had suffered 
by the treason of Judith. The signification of his Name is^ “ Let him he made our 
sovereign^' and is apparently that which he took upon his inauguration, or accession 
to the throne; and his name of baptism, and bye-name or popular name given him, 
are both therefore tost.'" Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii. page 1. 

• “Dai id, at his inauguration, took tlie Name of Lebna Denghel^ or “the virgin’s 
frankincense;” then that of JSlefia Deiighel, or “the myrrh of the virgin;” and after, 
that of Wanag Segued, which signifies “reverenced, or feared, among the lions,” with 
whom, towards the last of his reign, he resided in wilds and mountains, more than 
with mem” Ibid, page Od. 

“ Hadug Roi, the head, or chief, of the asses: he is a great officer, and chief com- 
mander: he has the care of, or charge of the asses.^’ Ibid, 

As instances of the flattery attached to N ames, the reader may be amused by the 
following, which have been assumed by different persons. They are from Frazer’s 
History of Nadir Shah. 

“ Temur is known in Europe by the Name of Tamerlane, a corniption of Temur^ 
Lang, “ lame Temur;” an appellative seldom, or never, given him by the eastern his- 
torians. His name and titles at length are thus translated — “ The axis of the world, 
and religion; Prince Temur of Gourjan, Lord of the conjunction — of fortunate stars.” 

“ Shahab Odin, The bright star of religion ; and Shah Jehan, The king of the world, 
were the titles Sultan Hourin assumed on his accession to the throne. 

“ When Auring Zebe, “the ornament of the throne,” became emperor, he assumed 
the titles of Mohy Odin, “reviver of religion” — and Allum Guir^ “conqueror of the 
world.” 

Akbar took to himself the title of Jalal Odin, “ the aggrandiaer of religion.” 

“ Sultan Mahommed Mauga, on his accession, assumed the titles of Koteb Al Din, 
The axis of religion; Dahadr Sheh, The valiant king; and Shall Allum, King of the 
world. 

“The visir’s name was Abul Fazl — The father of excellence.” 

Among other Names we find Khojista Akhier — Of happy stars. Bedar Bnkht — 
Whose fortune is awake, ^stsi Adah — Assisted by God. Sher Afkan — The lion 
overthrower. Nizam al Muluck — He who arranges and puts in order the empire: his 
first name was Chin, Kuleujh Khan — ^The sword-drawing lord. Abul Mazuffer-^ 
The father of victory. Emir al Omra — The prince of princes, is a title usually given 
to the Mir Biikshi, the paymaster-general and treasurer. 

Copy of the titles of a Visir, as subjoined to his seal on the back of a Jirinam: 

“The Security of fortune, and trust-worthy of the empire— Chief of the eihras of 
exalted rank — Chosen among the khans .of the high coui*t — Manager of the empire 
its xiches — Directot of its fortune and graivleur — Master of the sword and pen — 
of the standard and ensign — Visir of a true jiidgment--^f one colour, (ue. 
f^genuous and smcere) — Prop 'Of the empire — So^retfi^^ mana]^r of its uffairs-^The* 
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victorious general — ^The gratefal friend, and — The pattern for all visirs.’* Fbazer's 
H istory of Nadir Shah, page 53. 

“The court gave tlie place of Janissary Aga to Abdi Pacha, in order to commit 
the jurisdiction of the army to one whose character was that of an executioner. His 
first care was to dig great pits, and his daily employment was to fill them with the 
bodies of the soldiers he had ordered to be strangled, on the slightest pretences, and 
without any examination: — he put to death more than thirty thousand men. The 
means the Turks employed to surprise their enemies were not less strange: the high 
treasurer, commanding a detachment, in the night, was lighted by the flame of resinous 
wood burning in iron chafing-dishes fixed to long poles. Abdi Pacha^ therefore, got 
the name of the Pit-digger; and the high treasurer that of the Blazer'' Du Tott, 
vol. ii. p. 113. 

“ This same Caimakan, who is here spoken of by the name of Hassan Pacha, and 
the surname Kooyoodgi, is, as oflek as he is mentioned afterwards, constantly called 
Mustapha Pacha. This, no doubt, is a mistake of the printer, but that is no apology 
for the error of the author. This Pacha w'as neither named Mustapha, nor Hassan; 
his name was Seuleemati Pacha Kooyoodgi. I observe also, that the author, at page 
199, has given the name of Umer to the high treasurer, whom the same Kooyoodgi 
Pacha raised by open force to the dignity of pacha with three tails, which he was bo 
Unwilling to accept. This high treasurer was named Osman Eflendi; his surname was 
Senichehirlu, because the town of Senichehir was the place of his birth. He has since 
been known under the name of Osman Pacha.** P£ysonn£l*8 Remarks on Baron 
DC Tott, page 104. 

“ Among the Names of his numerous domestics, that of Haidout Mustapita had often 
struck me. The first word signifies robber, which, indeed, was formerly the profession 
of Mustapha; he still thought honoured with the title, and his master commanded 

him to relate to me the crimes he had committed.” Du Tott, vol. i. page 49. 

“ We were introduced to their Shekh, who was sick, in a corner of a Jiut, where 
he lay on a carpet, with a cushion under bis head. This chief of the Ababd6 was 
called “ Nimmer,” t. e, the Tiger, (though his furious qualities were at this time in a 
great measure allayed by sickness.)” Bruce, vol. ii. p. 144. 

Has this Name any coincidence with that of Nimrod, the mighty hunter. Gen. x. 9? 

(VI) Peculiar Applications op the Name Father. 

. . . In the time of the deceased Mahommed Bey, Father of Gold, who was likewise 

deceived by avarice.” Major Rooke*8 Travels in Arabia Felix, page 126. 

“Pattaka, is the Name given by the merchants of Provence to the dollar of the 
empire, after the Arabs, who call it rial aboulaka, or father of the window, on account 
rf the arms on the reverse, which, according to them, resemble a window.” Volnev, 
irol. i. page 220. 

“ I ma!de him [the Arab] count his sum, which amounted to seven and a half sequins, 
md a piece of silver, value about half-a-crown, which in' Syria they call abou kelb — 
^ather dog." It is the Dutch lion rampant, which the Arabs, who never call a thing 
)y its ri^t name, term a dog." Bruc£*s Travels, vol. iv. p. 177. 

“ . . . a few hours before my arrival, had landed Abou Kersh, i. e. father belly^ so 
jailed from his being immoderately fat” . . . Ibid. p. 190. 

(VII) Names ok Contradictory Import. 

“ But far before any, in the confidence of the late king, was Waragna Shalaka, that is 
^nel of a legiment id Djawi Qalla, with which he defended the provinces of Damot 
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aod Agow against his countrymen on the other side of the Nile; for he was a galla 
of that nation himself, and his name was Vsho^ which signifies a dog: but it was more 
by his interest, which he preserved with those people, &an by his arms, that he kept 
those barbarians from wasting that country. 

The reader will easily remember the first occasion of his coming to Gondar, was, 
when Bacufia saw him washing liis clothes in a pool of water; and from tlie reprooit 
and his behaviour to the king on that occasion, as well as the duty and implicit 
obedience he paid to his commands afterwards, he was called Waragna^ by way of 
contradiction, that word signifying a sturdy rebeU or one that stands up in defiance of 
the king. That name became much more famous afterwards in the person of his 
son, Waragna FasiU to the very great detriment of the country in general.” Bruce, 
vol. ii. page 613. 

“ He went by the nickname of Goul^ or the gimty from his small size and debility 
of body," Bruce, vol. iv. page 212. 

So it is customary in the East to name a negro “ Peor/,” as being the most perfect 
contrast to his native blackness. 

Women’s Names. 

The queen’s name was Romana Werky — The pomegranate of gold.” Vol.ii. p. 86. 

“ The queen was vain of her descent; nor did she value herself less on her beauty, 
as we may judge by the several names she took at different times. Itegkk McmtucAy 
or * the beautiful queen;’ Bukan MagwasSy or ‘ the glory of grace.* Her christened 
name was Welleta Georgia'' Bruce, vol. ii. page 611. 

Among other names common in the East are the following: 

Shakmissa — Sweetest of women. 

Mehd Aliay called also Taage Mahl — ^The Crown of the Seraglio. 

Hur al Nissa — The most Angelic of women. 

Je/ian Ara — The Ornament of the World. 

Suria Banu — The shining Princess.” Frazer’s Nadir Shah. 

The reader is desired to look back to Fragments, No. cxviii. for instances of 
popular nicknames taken from personal imperfections or peculiarities. 

These specimens may support our proposition, that a correct list of Hebrew names 
though it be a desideratum, is no easy performance. They may shew, too, that the 
analysis of names must not be too strictly depended on. Without accumulating 
other instances, I shall offer a few remarks on those already produced. 

(1) We see how customary is the addition of the father’s name to the son’s: — in the 
Old Testament, Ben such an one: — ^in the New Testament, Bar such an one; as 
JSar-Timeus, Par-Jona, &c. This Niebuhr tells us is still the custom in Arabia. 

(2) Names given from particular events, as Jacob — Ben-oni — Pharez — Ichabod, 
&c. need no notice here; as they must have engaged the reader's attention. 

(3) 1 might enlarge on the antiquity of additional names. Ham from laughing is said 
to have acquired a name (Fragments, No. xix.) This is the earliest instance known. 
But, Abram changed to AbroAam, and Sarai to SaraA — Jacob to Israel — and others,, 
prove the great antiquity of this custom. It appears also, to have been widely ex- 
tended : — as the king of Babylon practised it in the instance of Mattaniahy king of 
Judah, whom he called Zedekiahy 2 Kings xxiv. 17.; and in the instances of Daniel 
and his companions, Dan. i« 7. who aU received new appellations. 

(4^ We ob|i$erve how very loosely the title yhfAer is given to a person, or to a thing, 
and Do^ greatly we should err, in taking U strictly for progenitor, or even for a distant^ 
Second Hctndred. Edit. 4. 2 K 
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ancestor; since it has no connection with natural descent, or consanguinity; nor even 
with subjects of the same nature — witness, father of the window. 

In fact, we have no want of such instances among ourselves. In London that 
Alderman who has longest enjoyed the office, is entitled “ Father of the city,” and 
takes place accordingly; the oldest member of a society is often called father of that 
society, though many of the members may be his seniors in age ; and so in many other 
cases, which probably are well known to the reader. 

N. B. The names of relation, mother, brother, sister, &c. are used with the same 
latitude, in the East, where natural consanguinity, or even similarity of situation or 
character, is not always intended by them. 

(o) According to the official promotions received by any one, he assumes a new 
name, or has a new name conferred on him: so Daniel was called Bel-shazzar, and 
his three companions also received new Chaldee names, on their promotion in the 
royal service: somewhat analogous to official rank, captain, admiral, general, &c.; 
and to the degrees of nobility, peerage, &c. among ourselves. 

(6) We cannot but remark the continuance of this custom; for, in the Epistle to 
the church of Pergamos, llev. ii. 17. our Lord promises, as a promotion of honour, 
to give the conqueror a ne/o namCy written on a white stone; a name peculiar, and 
rc “'tiicted to the person who receives that stone; and not to be claimed by any other; 
wliich seems to be the import of the passage — “ a name which no man knoweth,” — 
in the sense of owneth^ claimeth, “ except the receiver of it.” 

(7) Perhaps, as pleasant an instance as most we might mention, of the whimsical 
effect of a new name given to the same person, belongs to our own country, and is 
related by the Rev. Mr. Hill, in his “ Travels in Italy.” He presented a letter of 
recommendation from the j)resent [late] 3Iarquis of Lansdowne, formerly Lord Shel- 
burne, to an Italian ubhate, with whom Lord Shelburne had been intimate; the abbate 
received the company civilly, but did not know the Marquis of Lansdowne, from whom 
the letter appeared to be, by its signature, till he was reminded of his former intimacy 
with Lord Shelburne, and was informed of his Lordship’s change of title on his pro- 
motion to the manjuisate. Under his new title, he did not recognize his old friend! 

(8) The reader lias seen the importance of the office of Kal Hatz6, the “ Word of 
the king, ' Fragmlnts, No. ix. and the allusion to a great officer of state. Frag- 
ments, No. XIV. May the titles given to the Visir, on the back of his firman, remind 
us of those exalted and most noble appellations bestowed by Isaiah, chap. ix. on a 
Person who was to be born — Emanuel! the Light to lighten the gentiles! the Glory 
of the nation of Israel ! 

For unto us is born a Birth [wuf]; 

A Son to us is given: 

And the Government shall be upon his shoulder; 

And his name shall be called — 

A<lmiral)le ! Counsellor! Divine Interposer! 

Mighty Father of future Time ! Prince of Peace ! 

Including, no doubt, the idea, that whereas officers of state receive new names on 
their promotion to liigher honours, this exalted person shall be at once entitled to 
these distinguished appellations, without wailing for progressive gradations of rank; 
i. e, he shall enjoy them instantly by descent^ not receive them successively by pro- 
motion : he shall born to high honours and offices. 

How should we have understood the title given to the Visir, “ of one colour,” if it 
had not fortunately been explained as meaning ingenuous and sincere? No doubt, 
many Bible names are equally metaphorical; and though they sound strange to us, 
yet they might be easy, and even familiar^ when, and where, originally bestowed. 
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No. CXLIII. HIP. AND. THIGH. MEN. WRESTLERS. 

WE have an expression in the hibtory of Samson» Judges xv. 8. which cannot but 
appear obscure to tlie English reaiier; as indeed it has been thought by translators in 
general. Samson smote the Philisiines and Thx^hy with a great slaughter.’’ Hip 
under Thigh, say some; leg under Thigh, say others; or, leg against I’high, or leg 
over, or upon Thigli; as the words literally express: horse and foot, say others; i. e. 
the foot trusting to their are alluded to as leg men ; the horsemen sitting on their 
Thighs, are alluded to ?i^Thigh men. These are not all the varieti(‘s of interpretation 
which this passage has experienced. With submission, it is proposed to illustrate the 
expression by the following extracts : 

“ It appears probable, from the following circumstances, that the exercise of Wrests 
ling, as it is now performed by the Turks, is the very same that was anciently used in 
the Olympic games. For, besides the previous covenng of the palcestrce with sand, 
that the combatants might fall w ith more safety, they have their pellotrnn basliee, or 
master wrestler, who, like the AyuyvoOtrvQ of old, is to observe and superintend over the 
jura palaestrae, and to be the umpire in all disputes. TJie combatants, after they are 
anointed all over with oil, to render their naked bodies the more slippery, and less 
easily to be taken hold of, first of all look one another stedfastly in the face, as 
l^iomede or Ulysses does the palladium, upon anticpie gems: tlien they run up to and 
retire from each other several times, using all the while a variety of antic and other 
postures, such as are commonly used in the course of the ensuing conflict. After 
this prelude, they draw nearer together, and challenge each other, by clapping the 

PALMS OF THEIR HANDS FIRST UPON THEIR OWN KNEES OR THIGHS, then npon 
each other, and afterwards upon the palms of their respective antagonists'. The challenge 
being thus given, they immediately close in and struggle with each other, striving with 
all their strength, art, and dexterity (which are often very extraordinary), who shall 
give his antagonist a fall, and become the conqueror. During these contests 1 have 
often seen their arms, and legs, and thighs, so twisted and linked together (catenata 
palaestrae, as Propertius calls it), that they have bf)th fallen together, and left the' 
victory dubious; too difficult sometimes for the pello wan bashec to decide. 

“ riaXaifl-Tiic awTWTOQ (a Wrestler not to be thrown), occurs in ancient inscriptions, 
Murat, tom, ii. page (i27. Hie TraX?/, therefore, being thus acted in all the parts of 
it with open hands, might very properly, in contradistinction to the castas, or boxing, 
receive its name, ano rs 7raXatoT«, from struggling with open hands. We have a most 
lively picture of this ancient gymnastic exeix'ise upon an antique urn, in Patins Imp, 
Roman, ^ umismata, page 122; and likewise upon a coin of Trebonianiis Gailus, the 
figure whereof is exhibited in Vaillant, Numism, Imper, Grocer Shaw's Travels, 
page 217. 

In like manner, Pitts informs us, — “ they have fat Algiers] a comical sort of Wrest- 
ling There comes one boldly into the ring of people, and strips all to his 

drawers; he turns his back to the ring, and his face tow^ard his clothes on the ground. 
He then stretcheth on his right knee, and then throws abroad his arms three times, 
clapping his hands together as often, just above the ground : . . . then makes two or 
three good springs into the middle of the ring, and there he stands with his left hand 
to his left ear, and his right hand to his left elbow. This is his challenge; his antagonists 
do the same. After which the pilewans face each other, and then both at once slap 
their hands on their Thighs, and then clap together, and then lift them up as high as 
their shoulders, and cause the palms of their hands to meet, and with the same dash 

2 K 2 
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their heads one against another three times, so hard, that many times the blood runs 
down. . . . They’ll come as oifteri within five or six yards one of another, and clap their 
hands to each others and then put Jorward the lejt legy bowing their body^ and leaning 
with the left elbow on the left knee^ for a little while looking one at the other like two 

fighting cocks, then at it they go At their byrams, or festivals, those which are 

their most famous pilewans, come in to shew their parts, before the Dey, eight or ten 
together. They are the choice of all the stout Wrestlers.” Pitts’s Account of 
Algiers, page 168. 

Do not these challengers well deserve the description of Leg-and-Thigh-Men, or 
shoulder-and-thigh-men ? Their very attitudes seem to have furnished their name, 
which seems indeed correctly expressive of them. Now, as we learn, that, occasion- 
ally the most famous of these are selected and engaged, is there any thing unlikely 
in the supposition, that the Philistines assembled their best Wrestlers, and most noto- 
rious combatants, to engage the famous Samson? That these, fighting in the man- 
ner described by Pitts and Dr. Shaw, are denoted by the expression “ Hip-and- 
Thigh-Men?” c. those who made a profession of Wrestling, and who were esteemed 
eminent in that exercise. This idea may be accepted, notwithstanding the word 
shuk) rendered leg, should be taken for shoulder, (^as it is in 1 Sam. ix. 24. “ the 
(shuk) shoulder of the lamb, and what was upon it.”) — since under this allusion, also, 
it may describe adroit and powerful Wrestlers, whose shoulders bore a principal part 
in their exertions. — ‘‘ He smote the Hip-attd-Thigh-Men; or, the Arm-and-Leg-Men; 
or, the Hip-and-Shoulder-Men; i. e, their best prize fighters, with a great stroke.” 


No. CXLIV. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE OSTRICH, (with a plate). 

FROM DR. SHAW’s TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 

BUT something still would be wanting to the Natural History of these deserts, 
without a more particular description of the Ostrich, called all over these countries 
Naamah: for there are several curious circumstances in the account we are to give of 
it, which few persons could ever have an opportunity of being acquainted with. — 
Some of them, likewise, will be of no small consequence in illustrating the more dif- 
ficult part of the description which is given of it in the following verses, Job xxxix: 

Ver. 13. “ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacock, or wings and feathers 
unto the Ostrich?” Wijich may be rendered thus from the original: The wing of the 
Ostrich is (quivering, or) expanded noiel oseh, — ala quae exuitare facta est, liadix 

41as proprie est, (r<pa8d^av, vibrantem, mo turn edere, irrequieta jactatione agiiari. Vide 
p. 277, lib, Jobi Schultens, ed.vir. cl. K. Grey, 8.T.P.], the very feathers and plumage 
of the Stork. 

14. “ Which leaveth (deposits, or trusts) her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them 
(viz. by incubation) in (the fiand) dust.” 

[Several natural historians, and among the rest Mr. Ray (probably by understanding 
tazob as of a total dereliction), have supposed the eggs of the Ostrich to be hatched 
entirely by the sun ( quae in arena condita, solis duntaxai calore foveri dicuntur, Raii 
Synops. Av. p. 36); whereas the original word ODHri tchamm^m, signifies actively, 
that she heateth them, viz. by incubation]. 

15. And forgettetfa that the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast may 
break them. 

16. She is hardened against her yei|ng ones, as though tJwy were not hers; her 
labour is in vam without fear. 
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17. “ Because God hath deprived her of wisdom; neither hath he imparted to her 
understanding. 

18. “ What time she lifteth herself on high (or, as it may otherwise be translated, 
when she raiseth herself up to run away — viz, from her pursuers) she scorneth (or 
lamglis at) the horse and his rider.'’ 

In commenting, therefore, upon these texts, it may be observed, that when the 
Ostrich is full grown, the neck, particularly of the male, which before was almost 
naked, is now very beautifully covered with red feathers. The plumage, likewise, 
upon the shoulders, the back, and some part of the wings, from being hitherto of a 
dark greyish colour, becomes now as black as jet; whilst the rest of the feathers 
retain an exquisite whiteness. They are^ as described at ver, 13. the very feathers and 
plumage of the Altork; i. e. they consist of such black and white feathers as the stork, 
called from thence TreXap-yoc, is known to have. But the belly, the thighs, and the 
breasts, do not partake of this covering; being usually naked, and, when touched, are 
of the same warmth as the flesh of quc^rupeds. 

“ Under the joint of the great pinion, and sometimes upon the lesser, there is a 
strong pointed excrescence, like a cock s spur, with which it is said to prick and sti- 
mulate itself, and thereby acquire fresh strength and vigour, whenever it is pursued. — 
But Nature seems rather to have intended, that in order to prevent the suflbcatiiig 
effects of too great a plethora^ a loss of blood should be consequent thereupon, espe- 
cially as the Ostrich appears to be of a hot constitution, with lungs always confined, 
and consequently liable to be preternaturally inflamed on these occasions. 

“ When those birds are surprised, by coming suddenly upon them, whilst they are 
feeding in some valley, or behind some rocky or sandy eminence, in the deserts, they 
will not stay to be curiously viewed and examined. Neither are the Arabs ever 
dexterous enough to overtake them, even when they are mounted upon iheiv jirisCy or 
horse of family, as they are called. [These horses are descended from such as were 
concerned in the hagyra, or flight, which Mahomet y together with Omar, Ahubeckery 
&c. made from Mecca to Medina, There is an exact account taken, and preserved, 
of their pedigrees, as there is of the families of kings and princes in Europe.] They^ 
when they raise themselves up for flight (ver. 18.), laugh at the horse and his rider. They 
afford him an opportunity only of admiring at a distance, the extraordinary agility, 
and the stateliness likewise of their motions, the richness of their plumage, and the 
great propriety there was of ascribing to them (ver. 13.) an expanded quivering wing, 
Notfiiijg, certainly can be more beautiful and extraordinary than such a sight! the 
wings, by their repeated, though unwearied, vibrations, equally serving them for sails 
and oars; whilst their feet, no less assisting in conveying them out of sight, are no 
less insensible of fatigue. 

“ By the repeated accounts which I have had from my conductors, as well as from 
Arabs of different places, I have been informed that the Ostrich lays from thirty to 
fifty eggs. AElian, Hist. Animal, lib, xiv. cap, 7. mentions more than eighty; but I 
never heard of so large a number. The first egg is deposited in the centre; the rest 
are planted, as coi veniently as possible, round about it. In this manner it is said to 
/ay, deposit, or trust (ver. 14.) her eggs in the earthy and to warm them in the sandy and 
forgetteth (as they are not placed like those of some other birds, upon trees, or in the 
clefts of rocks, &c.) that the foot (of the traveller) may crush themy or that the wild 
beast may break them. 

Yet, notwithstanding the ample provision which is hereby made for a numerous 
offspring, scarce one quarter of these eggs are ever supposed to be hatcht; and of 
those that are, no small share of the young ones may pensh with hunger from being: 
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left too early, by their dams, to shift for themselves. For in those, the most barren 
and desolate recesses of the /SaAa/a, where llie Ostrich chooses to make her nest, it 
would not be enough to lay eggs and hatch them, unless some proper food Was near 
at hand, and already prei)ared for their nourishment; and accordingly, we are not to 
consider this large collection of eggs, as if they were intended for a brood ; they are, 
the greatest part of them, reserved for food; which the dam breaks and disposes of, 
according to the number and the craving of her young ones. Vide JElian. Hist. 
Animal, lib, iv. cap, 37 . Philo^ in JLambis. Boeh. Hieroz. par, post, lib, ii. cap, 17 . 

“ But yet, for all this, a very little share of that erro^jy?}, or natural affection, which so 
strongly exerts itself in most other creatures, is observable in the Ostrich, For, upon 
the least distant noise, or trivial occasion, she forsakes her eggs, or her young ones ; 
to which, perhaps, she never returns; or if she does, it may be too late, either to restore 
life to the one, or to preserve the lives of the other. Agreeably to this account, the 
Arabs meet sometimes with whole nests of these eggs, undisturbed, some of which are 
sweet and good; others are addle and corrupted; others again have their young ones 
of different growths, according to the time it may be presumed they have been forsaken 
by the dams. They oftener meet a few of the little ones, no bigger than well-grown 
pullets, half starved ; straggling and moaning about, like so many distressed orphans, 
for their mother. And in this manner the Ostrich may be said (ver. Id.) to be hardened 
against her young onesy as though they ivere not hers; her labour (in hatching and attend- 
ing them so far) in vaiuy without feacy or the least concern of what becomes of 
them afterwards. Inis want of affection is also recorded, Lam. iv. 3. The daughter 
of my peoplCy says the prophet, is cruely like the Ostrich in the tvilderness, 

“ Neither is this the only reproach that may be due to the Ostrich, She is likewise 
inconsiderate and foolish, in her private capa<*ity; particularly in the choice of food, 
which is frequently highly detrimental and jx^riiicious to it; for she swallows every 
thing greedily and indiscriminately; whether it be pieces of rags, leathej’, wood, stones, 
or iron. When 1 was at Oran, 1 saw one of these birds swallow, without any seeming 
uneasiness, or inconvenience, several leaden bullets, as they were thrown upon the 
floor, scorching hot from the mould : the inward coats of the oesophagus and stomach 
being probably better stocked with glands and juices, than in other animals with 
shorter necks. They are particularly fond of their own excrement, which they greedily 
eat up, as soon as it is voided: no less fond are they of the dung of hens and other 
poultry. It seems as if their opticy as well as olfactory nerves, were less adequate 
and conducive to their safety and preservation, thaii in other creatures. — "1 he Divine 
Providence in this, no less than in other respects (ver. 1 7.), having deprived thmi of 
wisdom, neither hath it imparted to them understanding, 

“ Those parts of the Sahara which these birds chiefly frequent, are destitute of all 
manner of food and herbage ; except it be some few tufts of coarse grass ; or else a 
few other solitary plants of the laureola, apocynum, and some other kinds; each of 
which is equally destitute of nourishment: and in the Psalmist s phrase (cxxix. 6.) 
even tvilhered afore it be plucked up. Yet these herbs, notwithstanding this dryness 
and want of moisture in their temperature, will sometimes have both their leaves and 
their stalks studded all over with a great variety of landsnaiisy which may afford them 
some little refreshment. It is verj^ probable, likewise, that they may sometimes seize 
upon lizards, serpents, together with insects and reptiles of various kinds. Yet, still 
considering the great voracity and size of this cameUbirdy it is wonderful, not only 
how the little ones, after they are weaned from the provisions 1 have mentioned, 
should be brought up and nourished; but even how those of fuller growth, and mvich 
better qualified to look out for themselves, are able to subsist. 
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“ Their organs of digestion, and particularly the gizzards (which, by their strong 
friction, will wear away even iron itself), shew them indeed to he granivorom; but yet, 
they have scaj*ce ever an opportunity to exercise them, in this way, unless when they 
chance to stray (which is very seldom) towards those parts of the country which are 
sown and cultivated; for these, as tliey are much frequenied by the Arabs, at the 
several seasons of grazing, ploughing, and gathering in the harvest, so they are little 
visited by, as indeed they would be an improper abode for, this shy timorous bird — 
a lover (^iXe^tj/ioc) of the deserts. This last circumstance in tlie beha> iour of the Ostrich^ 
is frequently alluded to in the holy Scriptures, particularly Isaiah xiii. 21.; xxxiv. 13, 
and xliii. 20.; Jer. 1. 39. where the word (n^jT instead of being rendered the 

Ostrich^ as it is rightly put in the margin, is called the owl; a word used likewise 
instead oijannalh or the Ostrich, Levit. xi. 16. and Ueut. xiv. 15. 

“Whilst I was abroad, 1 had several opportunities of amusing myself with the 
actions and behaviour of the Ostrich. It was very diverting to dbserve, with what 
dexterity and equipoise of body it would play and frisk about, on all occasions. In 
the heat of the day particularly, it would strut along the sunny side of the house with 
great majesty, It would be perpetually fanning and priding itself with its quivering 
expanded tviugs, and seem, at every turn, to admire and be in love with its shadow. 
Even at other times, whether walking about or resting itself upon the ground, the 
wings would continue these fanning vibrating motions, as if they were designed to 
mitigate and assuage that extraordinary heat wherewith their bodies seem to be 
naturally affected. 

“ INotwithstanding these birds appeared tame and tractable to such persons of the 
family as were more known and familiar to them, yet they were often very rude and 
fierce to strange rs, especially the poorer sort, whom they would not only endeavour 

push down, by running furiously upon them, but would not cease to peck at them 
violently with their bills, and to strike at them with their feet; whereby they were 
frequently very mischievous. For the inward claw, or hoof rather, as we may call 
it, of this avis hisulca, being oxoocdingly strong, pointed, and angular, 1 once saw an 
unfortunate person, who had his belly ripped open by one of these strokes. 

“ AVhilst they are engaged in these combats and assaults, they sometimes make a 
fierce, angry, and hissing noise, with their throats inflated, and their mouths open; 
at other times, when less resistance is made, they have a chuckling or cackling noise, 
as in the poultry kind; and thereby seem to rejoice and laugh, as it were, at the 
timorousness of their adversary. But during the lonesome part of the night (as if 
their organs of voice had then attained a quite different tone), they often made a very 
doleful and hideous noise: which would sometimes be like the roaring of a lion; at other 
times, it would bear a nearer resemblance to the hoai'ser voice of other quadrupeds: 
particularly of the hill and the ox. I have often heard them groan, as if they were in 
the greatest agonies; an action beautifully alluded to, by the prophet Micah, i. 8. where 
it is said, “ I will make a mourning like the jannah, or Ostrich.''^ Jannah, therefore, 
and rinonim, names by which the Ostrich is known in the Holy Scriptures, may 
very properly be deduced from (n^jr) onah, and (pn) ronan, words which the lexicograplii 
explain by exclamare, or clamare fortiter. For the noise made by the Ostrich being 
loud and sonorous, exclamare, or clamare fortiter, may with propriety enough be 
attributed to it: especially as those words do not seem to denote [vide 2Elian. Hist. 
Anim. lib. v. cap. 51. and lib. vi. cap, 19.} any certain or determined mode of voice 
or sound, peculiar to any one particular species of animals, but such as may be 
applicable to them all, to birds as well as to quadrupeds, and other creatures.” 

These remarks of Dr. Shaw will be justly esteemed both curious and useful: I 
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shall add to them the following information: — The same Hottentot who is mentioned 
in the additions to the article Asp in the Dictionary, acquainted me, that the OUiich^ 
when first started, raises itself on its toes; and expanding its wings,Jiullers them tip and 
down with great velocity: but as the pursuit is prolonged, the muscles which move the 
wings become tired, and their motions, which at hrtst were rapid and steady, gradualljr 
become weaker, and by starts, till at length the wings hang down; useless, by the 
sides of the bird [which he expressed by hanging down his arms at full length, motion- 
less, by his sides]; and now she becomes the prey of her pursuers: so that, if her 
legs are not fatigued by the chase, which must needs be, yet, being unassisted by the 
wings, they are unable to carry her forward. The poet’s description is therefore 
peculiarly exact, and punctual to the time when she raises up herselj on tip4oe, to begin 
to run away; for then she derides both horse and rider, though, at length, she is 
wearied, and overtaken. 

This, which I take to be the precisely accurate view of the subject, leads to what 
is, probably, the true interpretation of the first verse of this description, which may be 
translated and paraphrased thus : — “ The wing of [the rinomm, the Screamer] the 
OstHch waves; it is elevated, it flutters, and is expanded in all its pride and vigour: 
hut, it is the wing of the Stork? — Surely not; as, first, it will not raise the Ostricn, as 
the stork is raised, high in the heavens, and out of sight of men: — Secondly, it will 
not l>ear the Ostrich from country to country, at periodical times: — Thirdly, the wing 
of the Stork is capable of maintaining flight for two or three days together; not so that 
of the Ostrich, which, after a chase of four or five hours, becomes absolutely useless: 
that is to say, in plainer language, the Ostrich may flutter her beautiful feathers, but 
her pinions will not enable her to soar aloft; whereas, the Stork is of much plainer 
plumage, but of infinitely more powerful wing. 

Who confides to the bare earth her eggs, mid warms them on the naked dust : but is so 
timorous when startled, she forgets that the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast 
may smash them: she treats her offspring with hardness, as ij they were not her own; her 
excessive fears render her anxious labours fruitless, hj wearing them away, overpowering 
them, because God, hath ivithheld wisdom from her, and hath not imparted understanding 
io her, 

I could like to transpose the ideas of the last verse to a connection with the first, as 
thus; — The wing of the Ostrich is elevated and vibrating: but is it of equal powers to 
the wing of the Stork? Notwithstanding this, when she rises on her feet, her velocity is 
such, that she derides the rapid horse and his skilful rider. This is not ofi'ered for adop- 
tion: nevertheless, it may assist the reader in perceiving the true import of this hitherto 
embarrassing description; which certainly is not properly referred to “the peacock;’* 
a sin our translation. 

This bird is described as m buth ionch) Lev. xi. 16. “the daughter of the 
Ostrich ioneh]. Dent. xiv. 14. Isaiah xiii. 21.; xxiv. 13.; xliii. 20.; Jer. 1. 39. 
Micah i. 8. In these places (and in some others) our translation renders “owl;” but, 
let it be remembered, that the owl is not a desert bird, but rather resides in the neigh- 
hood of human labours, whether in the forest or in rustic habitations: moreover, that 
it is net the companion of serpents: whereas, in these passages, ihejoneh is associated 
with deserts; dry, extensive, thirsty deserts, and with serpents, which are their natural 
inhabitants. 

[It should not, however, be allowed to pass without notice, that Linnaeus, and his 
school, refer this Bath Joneh to the Strix Bubo /in opposition to Bochart, the lxx, and 
the Arabic. Certainly, the Screech Owl is a night bird, and its screams passed for ill 
omens among the ancients: a superstition not yet extinct.] 
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Our ignorance Of the Natural History of the countries where the Ostrich inhabits, 
has undoubtedly perverted the import of the above passages; but if the reader peruse 
them afresh, and exchange this “owl” for Ostrich, he will immediately discover in them 
a vigour of description, and an imagery, much beyond what he formerly perceived. 

Query, Why is the usual form of the original, Daughter of the Oshich""?. In some 

places this might signify the abandoned, forsaken offspring of the terrified parent; 

but why, in others? See what confusion this peculiarity has introduced among com- 
mentators, in the bewildered remarks of Calmet, under the article HviENA; where 
the reference of baUi-hicena, to a bird, seems inexplicable. But, suppose we trace this 

appellation to the roots of the words which form it: the daughter of shrieking 

vociferation— as the words hath-hiaena import, in perfect coincidence to that 
other name, rinonim — the screamer — by which Job describes this querulous inhabitant 
of the desert. 

Our plate, which is selected from among a number of subjects of Natural History by 
P. Boel, published by De Poilly^ is evidently drawn from the living subject, and is 
little short of a direct comment on this passage of Job; it represents an Ostrich standing 
on tip-toe, her wings flapping strongly against her side, as if preparing for the action of 
running, lifting up her head, &c. The back view of this animal suggests the same idea 
of flapping the wings, &c. &c. Observe the extremely muscular and powerful com- 
position of the legs of this creature — this “ camel-bird,” as tlie Arabs call it. 

No. CXLV. THOUGHTS ON THE IMAGE OF DAGON. 

Dagon, Plate I. 

THIS plate is engraved after a gem in the Florentine Gallery, which is probably of 
Grecian workmailship; it shews the progress of those variations, by which, in process 
of time. Art relinquished the truly ancient representation of Dagon. This figure 
exhibits a union of the human and fishy parts : but this union is contrary to the original 
idea of the emblem, which was, that of a human person coming out of a fish — not 
making a part of the fish — but issuing from it; as we shall see in several figures. Shall 
I be thought fanciful, in referring the figures of this plate to traditional memorials of 
Noah, his wife, and three sous? all of them having human upper parts, but piscine 
lower parts, i.e. all of them originally considered as having issued from a fish ; — 
though, by lapse of time, the import of that allegorical representation waS forgot, 
N. B. The original mer-man, and mer-^maid, of our heraldry supporters. 

Dagon, or Derketos, Plate II. 

In the former plate, we saw an allusion to several persons understood to have been 
strongly allied, in some manner, to a fish. In this plate we see one person allied to a 
fish: but this one person has four arras, or governing powers. Now the fact was, 
possibly, this : when the nicde personage was used as a type of the event commemorated 
in this emblem, then the original allusion was to Noah, and his three sons: but when a 
female personage was used, as an emblem of the very same event, then the allusion was 
to the wife of Noah. On the same principle, genealogies were reckoned (and still are 
reckoned in the East) by the male sex only (we have no genealogy by women in Scrip- 
ture): hut this rule was departed from, speciali gratid, when the universal mother of 
the second race of mankind was to be commemorated. Vide Cherubim, Plate iv. 
for the figure of a man with four heads and four arms, i, e four governing powers, 
mental and corporal; or, in this Indian emblem, the four states and conditions of life 
— or, the four castes abd distinctions among the inhabitants; which castes are, on the 
Second Hundred. Edit. 4. . 2 L 
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Indian system, equally attributable to Noah, as the father^ or to his wife as the mother^ 
of succeeding generations. The four bearded heads may be those of the four 
fathers of mankind united into one; signifying government, morals, &c.: 

I. c. govemmeut in some manner or other: and vmerefore four? unless four persons 
had originally their respective departments in conducting the general welfare of the 
community, tlieir descendants. 

This plate is copied from Mr. Maurice’s History of India^" Plate vii. page 507. 
It represents a young person crowned, having four arms, each holding its proper 
symbol, coming out of a great fish; as if the great fish were casting forth this personage, 
after the tempestuous ocean was calmed, the evil demon destroyed, and the verdant 
meadows were again clothed with cheerful herbage; as appears in the back ground of 
the original. 

N. B. This emblem is called in India one of the appearances of vishNTJH. 

It is likely that the reader may be somewhat startled at referring the image of Dagon, 
which we have always (justly) regarded as idolatrous, to Noah, whom we esteem as 
a primitive patriarch, saint, and prophet (and indeed a type of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
himself), and to the Deluge; 1 shall therefore endeavour a little to explain this refer- 
ence; always assuming, that Daikon was a masculine, and Derketos a feminine emblem, 
or allegory, of the same ancient occurrence. 

Of the Figure of Dagon. 

The reader will do me the favour to turn to the article Dagon in the Dictionary^ and 
to read it carefully over; where he will note, especially, the following passages, and 
their connections. ‘‘There is an ancient fable that Qownc Oannes, who was half a 
man and half a fish, came to Babylon, and taught several arts; and ajterwards returned 
to the sea .... there were several of these Oannes . . . the name of one was Odacon, i, e. 
o Da^on [the Dagori], Berosus, speaking of Oannes, says, he had the body and head 
of a fish; and above the head of the fish he had a human head; and below the tail of the 
fish he had human feet. This is the true figure of Dagon. 

Helladius reports of Oes, what Berosus reports of Oannes (whence Scaliger thought 
Oes was the name Oannes mutilated); he was, says he, a monster who came out of the 
Red Sea. [N. B. The Red Sea, in very ancient authors, means the Indian Ocean.] 
He had the head, the hands, and the feet of a man; in the rest of his body he was a 
fish: he first taught letters and astronomy to mankind. Excerpt. Photii, cod. 279. 
[Now who could teach several arts? — who could first teach letters and astronomy? 
The reader will do well to consider this question.] We conclude, then, that Oes and 
Oannes are the same person; and that Oannes is o Dagon, . . . But whence is the name 
Dagon? 

Of the Name Dagon. 

The name Dagon, I conceive, is etymologically composed of the words dag and 
AUN. From the article Ammon, in the Dictionary, we learn that Ammon^ is, also, 
composed of two words, ham and aun. It is also suggested, and some reasonings 
are ^ven in support of the suggestion, that this name might refer to the patriarch JSoah^ 
or Nau; and that originally it was ham-nau: a transposition of the last three letters 
(which is a common thing in antiquity, and Scripture affords instances of it), having 
varied this name from its true mode of spelling. It is possible, that a similar trans- 
position has occurred in this Dag-MVi^, and that originally it was Dag-sw: which 
might be equivalent to — the Dag of NaUy or Noah, t. e, the fish (as the Hebrew 
word dag imports^ of Nau. 
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N. B. If this transi^sition be denied, 1 shall not attempt to enforce it, as the denial 
will not affect the main reasoning of this Fragment; for, if mn be taken in the sense 
of generative power, as it is Genesis xlix. 3. Dent. xxi. 17. it will equally lead, 
personally understood, to the great second progenitor of the human race, 1. e. Noidi. 

We are to consider the ancient image of dao-aun as that of a person issi;ing from 
a hsh; his upper half being human, his lower parts those of a fish. Our inquiry 
therefore must be directed to ascertain the import of this fish, or Dag, whence 
the man issues. 

Let us recollect, that Oannes came on shore, and taught, and returned to the sea at 
night: now to what could he return? but to some embarkation, or vessel, out of which 
he came by day: for Berosus expressly represents Oannes as coming out of the fish. 
It is clear, therefore, that this personage is described as coming out from, and returning 
to, a somewhat which swam upon the waters: and what could that somewhat be, but 
a vessel or ship of some kind, symbolized and commemorated under the figure of a 
fish? that is to say, this somewhat, swimming on the waters, was referred by allusion 
to that class of animals which constantly reside in the waters. Bpt this is not all: as 
a fish passes in safety along the mighty deep, secure amid storms and tempests raging 
with their utmost violence, so the idea of that structure wherein a person, or persons, 
were preserved from the perils of the boisterous waves, easily became connected 
with that of a fish- The emblematic fish, therefore, may be considered as denoting 
the safety of that embarkation, which, however it had been exposed, yet had expe* 
rienced preservation, and ultimate security from the fury of the agitated element. In 
Frag^nents, No. xx. we have seen a symbolical fish connected with the history of 
the Deluge: in that instance predictively; in this it is connected commemoratively. 

This division of our subject, calls to recollection a famous hieroglyphic, reported 
by Cletnens Alexandrinus, lib, v. but without his having the smallest conception of its 
meaning. There were, says he, sculptured over the entrance of the temple of Sais, in 
Lower Egypt, the following figures: 

A Child — an Old Man — | Fis™^ } — ^ Hawk — a Hippopotamus. 

By refiding this from the left hand to the right, he explains it as a trite observation 
against impudence; but by reading it from the right hand to the left [as Hebrew is 
always read; and Arabic, and the letters on the earliest medals; and which indeed is 
the truly ancient manner of writing], the import would be to this effect: 

A Child Old Man Sea Fish Hawk .... Hippopotamos. 

Renewed Life, . . Decrepitude Preservation. . . Providence Power. 

By great power, as the Hippopotamos is the most powerful of beasts [the Behemoth, 
Fragmetits, No. lxv.]; aurf by beneficent Providence, of which the Hawk is the con- 
stant Egyptian symbol, preservation, enclosed — included — an old man, who was 
favoured with a renewal of life. That is to say, Noah, the remains of the old world, 
received a new birth, and a second youth, when he quitted the ark [the dag: or ketoSt 
which is the word Clemens uses], which had, by the special protection of Providence, 
been the mean of his preservation. Viewed in this light, the emblem becomes clear 
and important. I believe it was fisrt truly explained in the supplementary volume of 

The Artistes Repository,'' See the medals of Corinth, among the Plates, in 
which this allusion is clearly represented. 

On the whole, this train of reasoning, leads to the conclusion, that properly to under- 

2 L 2 
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stand the emblematic figure of dag-aun» we must separate the ideas which compose 
it. (1) We must consider the human part — aun or nau, as issuing out of, and in itself 
entirely independent of, (2) His protection, means of preservation, dwelling, residence; 
— ^that whicli had carried him safely through the waters; — that from which he could 
come out, and to which he could retire: — ^that which was symbolized by the form of a 
fish; and was denoted by the word dag. For it follows evidently, that this dag was 
no part of the real person of nau; as a man’s house, which he quits in a morning to go 
to his labour, and about his business, and to which he returns at night, is no part of 

that man’s person Accept, therefore, the idea of the preserver of Aun,” as implied 

in the compound word — Dag-aun. 

The Hebrew word Dagon signifies a Jish, say the etymologists, from its fertility; 
and corn from its increase. I add, that Dagon may at the same time allude to pre- 
SEBVATION, as a fish is/zm^rt^ed in the waters; to preservation, as com is 
served in the earth ; both, in reference to newness of life. For indeed Dagon is called 
Siton, the god of corn (vide Dagon in the Dictionary) because he discovered bread- 
corn, say the mythologists ; and, no doubt, mankind received the use of bread-corn from 
him. Dagon, says Sanchoniatho, was the brother of Cronus ; «. e. Saturn : [but 
Saturn was Noah]. Sanchoniatho also informs us that Dagon, after he had found 
out bread-corn, and the plough, was called Zeus Arotrius' [the god of the plough]. 
How exactly this points to Noah, wdio is described as a husbandman, Genesis ix. 20. 
needs no remark. But, there is also another reason, perfectly coincident with the emblem, 
as now explained, viz. as corn lies hid — secluded, securely — in the earth, during a 
certain penod, wherein it dies, but afterwards revives into renewed life; so Siton, or 
Da^ o'on (i. e. Noah), in a certain period of his history, resembled this process; being, 
whue enclosed in the ark, dead, as corn under ground is dead ; but, when quitting the 
ark, issuing to renewed life, as corn is renascent when sprouting. To this emblem of 
the resurrection our Lord alludes, John xii. 24. also the apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 37. 

Or Derketos. 

Hitherto we have inspected only the masculine symbol commemorative of this great 
occurrence ; our reasonings acquire additional strength by considering the feminine 
representative of the same event : and in this division of our subject, we shall find 
considerably more assistance than in the former; t)ecause, when names, &c. are extant 
ill Hebrew only, we have only that channel of information open ; whereas, in attempting 
to illustrate this Greek word, we may profit by the help of those Greek writers who 
have mentioned, or alluded to the subject. 

Der-ketos — which I beg the reader to resolve, as Da^^un has been resolved, into 
two parts — der-ketos — is thus described by Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. Oca, vv ovofiaZovaiv 
01 ^vpoi AEP-KHTOYN — to /uev npoffwirov yvvauco^, to Se aXXo owfia irav ty^Svoc — 
goddess named by the Syrians^ der-ketos, whose countenance was that of a woman; 
all the other parts of her figure being a fish.” Lucian says (de Dea Syria), “ In 
Phenicia, I saw the image of der-ketos — a strange sight indeed! for she had the 
upper half of a woman, but from the thighs downward the tail of a fish.” 

Pliny says, Nat. Hist. lib. v. cafi. 23. at Hierapolis, in Syria, ibi prodigiosa Ater- 
gatis, Gredamitem der-ketos dicta, colitur.^ There is worshipped, the monstrous 
{unnaturally compounded] Atergatis; by the Greeks called der-ketos. 

The Greeks supposed that Semiramis was the daughter of der-ketos, who was 
€hang€d into a^^i; as Semiramis was changed into a dove, says Diodorus Siculus. 

narret 

I>erceti, quam versa.«qiuiiiiii velanlilms artut 

Stagua Palestiua credunt coiuisse 6gura. Ovid. Met. lib. vi. 
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Thus we see what was the form of Derketos, in Palestine, and in Syria around Judea. 
AUrgaks^ or rather AdergtiiSy was called the mother of the gods, ** and is described 
as a sacred receptacle, wherein the gods [the second progenitors of mankind] were 
enclosed,” says Mr. Bryant. 

1 find no assistance from etymology in the Greek language, for the first part of this 
word, DER. It is a Syriac word, and perhaps it was retained by the Greeks, as the 
Syriac title of the goddess. 

I know, indeed, that it is usual to derive der and ader from the Hebrew ader 
(TW) glorious, magnificent, superb — q , “ a magnificent ketos:"' — ^but, how could a fish 
be magnificent ? or wha^ in the natuie or form of a fish, should suggest the idea? I beg 
leave, with some hesitation, rather to derive it from the Chaldee dialect [of which the 
Syriac w as a branch], in which ader, or adur, signifies — ^the inhabited, the dwelling, 
the residence; so we find it used, Daniel, iv. 12. [ver. 9. ong*.] “ The beasts of the 
field were under its shadow; and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in (yPT idcrun) i. e . 
inhabited its branches.” So ver. 18. “ The beasts of the field ('irrn tidur) dwelt 
under it.” In several other places of this prophet, the word anq its relatives signify 
to reside, or in/iabit, and this, rather for a time, than permanently. If this import be 
accepted, then, pur print evinces the propriety of a ketos being denominated the 
inhabited Ketos i. e. that in which a person or persons had, or had had, their habitation. 
Compare what is observed on the word Adir on a medal of Gordian; in Fragments, 
No. CCXIIL 

We come now tothe last inquiry; what was this ketos? which was thus inhabited. 
No doubt, it answered perfectly to the dag, as already explained ; i. e. what was sym- 
bolized by the figure of a fish. Ketos in Ureek, like dag in Hebrew, signifies a fish ; 
but we are led to remark, 1. that Pliny has the expression, fabulosa ceto {keto’l, the 
historical or mythological, t. e. the emblematical keto — or fish ; which, says Mr. Bryant, 
is an emblem describing the ark [of Noah, originally]. “ The ark was described under 
the emblem of a large fish.” Vol. ii. page 408. 2. Hesychius says, KATHNE irXotov 

MEFA wQ KHT02, “ great ships were often called katene, from Ketos:'' which signi- 
fied not only a sea-monster, a whale, a great fish, but, an unwieldy, immense, great 
ship, or vessel; L e. a preserver on the waters. 

It is now apparent, (1) that our emblems, both masculine and feminine, run at last 
into a memorial of the same event; and that the titles of these deities are coincident; 
the “ inhabited ketos" being a strong reference to the ** preserver of Noah.” (2) That 
the' word dag may signify either a fish, or that which a fish symbolizes ; that is to say, 
either a natural, or an artificial preserver [on, or from, waters], of a large kind. Also, 
that ketos is precisely of the same import; a large and miwieldy floater, i. e. a pre- 
server on the waters. (3) That in the instances of dag-aun, and der-ketos, the fish 
part of the emblem referred originally to the ark of preservation. 

The name Dagon was more frequent in Judea, than a cursory reader may suppose: 
80 we have KethrDagon, the “ temple of Dagon” in Judah, Josh. xv. 41. another in the 
border of Asluir, Josh. xix. 27. also, 1 Macc. x. 83. where it may be either a separate 
place, or a part of Azotus. It was, CCTtainly, considered as a strong liold, a fortress, 
or place of refiige and security; i,e, of preservation; and Josephus distinctly ^P^aks 
of a fortress named Dagon, above Jericho, Ant, xiii. 15. and de Bello i. 2. There 
was also a Caphar-i>(^o», between Jamnia and Diospolis; as we learn from Eusebius. 

[Bui the principal history in reference to Dagon, is that which occuired at Ashdod ; 
1 Sam. V. which 1 think we may now examine with advant^age. — And the Philistines 
took the Ark of God, and introduced it into the temple of Dagon, and placed it 
before Dagon. And the Ashdodites rose on the morrow morning, and beheldl 
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Dagoa fallen; his face to the earth, before the face of the ark of Jehovah. And 
they took up Dagon, and restored him to his place. And they rose early on the next 
morrow morning, and behold! Dagon fallen; his face to the earth, before the face 
of the ark of Jehovah: and the head of Dagon, and the two bendings of his arms 
Q palms of his hands’) were broken oft', on the threshold: the empt^y (p rik) of Dagon 
remained unto him.” 

The Hebrew so often uses the word hafids for amiSy that I translate, without scruple, 
arins; especially, as it seems to agree better with the expression of bendings t . e. at the 
elbows. Vide Plate II. also Cherubim, Plate IV. No. 2. Moreover, if F understand 
the passage rightly, it is well rendered ‘‘two bendings of his arms,” the words not 
strictly confining the number of his arms [the fore arm; from the elbow to the hand] 
to two. 

But the reader will be most struck, I presume, with the rendering the word p Rix, 
(understood by the addition stumpy in our translation), empty y ».e. the hollow — vacant 
—concave — empty part, of the compound figure of Dagon ; meaning, doubtless, that 
which we regard as the fish part, or lower part of the %ure. We shall first justify 
the rendering; and then see how happily this expression agrees with our description 
of Dagon. 

Gen. xxxvii. 24. “They cast Joseph into a pit — ^the pit was empty (pRiK); there 
was no water in it:” i, e. at that time; though there nad been water in it formerly. 
2 Kings iv. 3. “ Borrow empty (D'p rikim) vessels, not a few,” t. e, vessels empty at 
this time, though they might have been filled before. Neh. v. 13. “ So I shook my lap, 
and said. So God shake out every man from his house, and from his labour, that 
perforraeth not this promise; even thus shall he be shaken out, and emptied (p rik). 
Jer. xiv. 3. “ They returned from the springs, &c. with their vessels (Dp) rikim) empty 
— although formerly they were used to be filled. 

These instances not only justify the sense of empty y as descriptive of the now deserted 
part of Dagon; but they also confirm the derivation of the word adir from the Chaldee 
Oder — ^inhabited; — since certainly, that only which has been inhabited—^/F/Zed, can be 
said to be subsequently emptied; and since it appears clearly, that what had filled this 
now empty part, was the human upper part of Dagon : consequently, this upper part 
had come out of that which was now left empty by such desertion. 

N. B. The Lexicons explain Nuh, the root from which Noah is derived, as signi- 
fying to be settled, to reside, as in a habitation; and the noun signifies a residence or 
dwelling; which contributes to confirm my conjecture respecting ader; as under this 
idea would signify “the fish of habitation, or residence:” i. e. what was, 

during a certain period, the residence of mankind. 

I have very unexpectedly found a farther confirmation of this conjepture, in the fourth 
volume of Asiatic Researches, page 395, in a paper by Lieutenant Wilford: Devils 
called Antargati, because she resides within the body, or within the heart, and 
thereby gives strength or courage.” Mr. Wilford is explaining the Sanscrit names 
of the Chsddean deities. Antargati is evidently Atargatis, 


Let us direct the application of these reasonings to w hat has hitherto been consi- 
dered as the most difficult history of Holy Writ; a history confessedly so difficult, that 
the feeblest endeavours to illustrate it have claimed the indulgence of the Christian 
world ; and have fisuaJly recaved commaidation as endeavours, though imperfectly effi- 
4cient, or satisfactory. To that indulgence I now appeal. I consider the story of Jonah 
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as a difficult lock to open, i. e. to ascertain its true import; and after acknowled^ng 
that I pretend not to have any key which will tit its wards, these humble labours shelter 
themselves under this fra^ confession of ignorance: only observing farther, that this 
history, as it stands, has given offence to considerate readers, and has been an occasion 
of ridicule among too many unadvised half thinkers; it has even been called by some 
“ a mill-stone around the neck of Christianity.” The following hints are therefore sub- 
mitted, not from vanity, but from duty, since every new idea on the subject is entitled 
to sofM attention; — and since this investigation may lead a more fortunate writer to the 
complete developement of the history. To resume the simile of the lock: — however 
these unskilful endeavours may stand lummerii^ at it, yet, if the reader has any 
mcLster key that will open it, the Religious Public will be extremely glad to see it 
employed; but if not, let him accept my blank; perhaps he may render it useful, by 
judicious filing of the wards. 

The story stands thus: Jonah flying from Judea by sea, was overtaken by a storm 
— was cast into the sea — and the Lord prepared a great dag (si) preserver ^ to enclose and 
envelope him lcbclo), and Jonah was in the inner parts of the dag three days and 
nights. Jonah says, he prayed from the hollow, the receptacle, of shaul — death — 
hades: that he was cast into the heart of the sea; but that God heard, and delivered 
him. This relation is adverted to by our Lord, Matt. xii. 40. who says, “Jonah was 
in Tc fcotXta row ill the hollow cavity of the KHT02, three days and nights (in the 
heart of the sea, says Jonah); so shall the son of man be in the heart of the earth.” 
Observe how correctly this KOIAIA — cavity — of the ketos expresses the empty of the 
fish part of the figure of Dagon; as explained above. 

Tins article may bear a few queries : their result must be submitted to the reader. 

Is the dag of the history of Jonah, and the ketos of our Lord, referring to it, the same 
thing? Our Lord might use the word dagy translated ketos in St. Matthew. 

Is the dag of Jonah the same as we have been explaining in the beginning of this 
article, as making a part of the compound figure of Dag-aunf and. 

Is the ketos of Matthew the same as we have shewn made a part of Der-ketos? 

Do the words ketos, and dag, refer not only to a living and natural fish; but also, 
to that of which a fish, from its general nature and properties, might be the significative 
emblem? 

Was the ark of Nau the true thing originally symbolized, under that figure of a fish, 
which formed part of the images of Dag-aun, and of Der-ketosf 

Did this fish, forming part of their images, import preservation in the waters? 

Does the coming out of the human figure of Dagon from the fish, import his happy 
delivery, after preservation, from his perilous situation? 

Is the testimony of Hesychius decisive, that ketos means not merely a great sea fish, 
but also a great sea vessel, — a float, — a raft, &c. i. e. a preserver on the waters? 

Does our Lord use the word ketos in this sense? 

Is the correspondent word dag capable of the same meaning? 

If,- in the instance of Noah, a (real) great ark, and a (symbolical) great fish, be cor- 
relative, may the same idea be annexed to the same terms, vice versa, in the instance 
of Jonah? 

[It may here be observed, that, by whatever agent a miracle be produced, it is still 
a miracle: whether that agent be the element fire, or the element water; whether it te 
a meteor in the air, or a phenomenon in the earth, it is not the agent employed that 
constitutes the miracle, but the exertions of a supmor power, directing that a^t in a 
way different (often contradictory) from what, of its own nature, and, as one might say, 
of its own accord, it would have proceeded in. It is a matter of perfect indifference, 
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for iastaace, when our Lord walked on the water, whether he diminiahed the specific 
gravity of his own body, or wliether he condensed the water beneath his feet into a 
kind of solidity approaching towards iOe: 1 say, this is indifferent with respect to the 
miracle, because it required the same power to do one as to do the other ; and either 
way is miraculous. On the same principle, in the case of Jonah, whether the agent 
used in his preservation be considered as a living, or as an artificial, preserver in the 
waters ; whether the supposition hitherto adopted be correct ; or whether another 
supposition may not be preferable, while we look to the Diane Power which conducted 
the miracle (and which is precisely the same, whichever supposition be adopted), the 
miracle remains, as to matter of fact, exactly in the same state, and exactly as mira- 
culous; though our opinion should suppose the employment of one agent rather than 
of another. But this by the bye : nevertheless, I take this opportunity of strongly 
insisting on the very important difference, between endeavouring to ascertain how (in 
what mode, or by what power) a miracle was performed; and endeavouring to acquire 
information in what a miracle consisted: E, gr, what were those events which an 
observing by-stander would notice; what passages, and changes of appearance, what 
facts he would behold, even with the closest attention : and then, a just appreciation 
of his language, how far natural and simple, or idiomatic, or figurative, in narrating those 
facts; which to us, who receive his testimony, is of no less importance than his own 
conviction of their truth.] 

Did Jonah give himself up for dead, when he was thrown into the sea, and when he 
was in his dag; — when he cried out of the belly of hades? 

Was his ejection into a place of safety a kind of resurrection from the dead? 

Is this kind of resurrection alluded to by our Lord, as well as the duration of the 
allegorical death of Jonah? q»d, “the resurrection sign [the preservation] of the pro- 
phet Jonah to the Ninevites, shall prefigure the resurrection of the Son of Man to this 
generation. “This generation seeks after a sign; this [resurrection] is the sign which 
ought to convince them,” If this be correct, then our Lord referred the Jews, tliough 
in what, perhaps, appears covert language, to the very identical thing, or event, they 
required; an event which he foresaw would take place. In proportion as we suppose 
the Pharisees, &c. might truly understand the histoiy of Jonah s preservation, in such 
proportion was this reference more or less clear, or ambiguous, to them. 

Was Noah, also, considered as in a kind of death, while enclosed in the ark? 

Was his emission to light and day considered as a kind of restoration to a new life? 
[Of this I am fully convinced, and many ancient heathen sacred ceremonies referred 
to it, under this idea; but the inquiry is too considerable for this place. See Adonis, 
in the Dictionary; and other Articles.] 

Is this the allusion of the apostle Peter, ii. 20. ? “ Eight persons were saved in the 
ark .... the antitype to which doth now save us, i , e . the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
into which salvation we are initiated by baptism (not ritual merely, but moral, also), 
our profession of hope in Christ for salvation (our new life) dating from the reception 
of that rite.” 

Is there any referrence to this idea, Rom. vi. 4 . ? I say nothing of the allusion of 
Clemens Romanus to drawing children out of baptism, as fish are drawn out of water. ^ 
Should not this subject be a strong and striking admonition to free 4 hinker $, not to 
ridicule Scripture histories, though they may to us seem unnatural, or uncouth ; since 
their perverted appearance arises from the effect of that medium through which they 
ane eeen i(t mean our imperfect acquaintance with the terms used to describe them, 
and the relations to which they are allied); and not from any original misrepresent^ 
tation in the histories themselves? 

It 
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If the story of Jonahs hitherto explained on one set of principles only, may also be 
explained, on another set of principles, entirely distinct from, and independent of the 
former, should anjf Scripture subject be given up, as desperate? 

But we must not dismiss this article without directing our attention to some of the 
terms used in the original history — The Lord had prepared a great dag to swallow 
up Jonah” — t. e, to receive, enclose, include, whelm, cover him up from view; for such 
appears to be the import of the word ; as in Jer. li. 44. I will visit upon in Babel, 
and will bring forth from his mouth what he hath swallowed up'" — i. s. the treasures 
deposited in his temple; which have been accumulating there, for ages, secluded from 
the world, shall be broi^ht fortli agmn. Now, certainly, the idol Bel itself did not 
swallow any thing; but its temple might be said to swallow the riches devoted to it, 
enclosed in it. Vido Prideaux’s Connect, vol. i. page 242. So, Numb. iv. 20, “ But 
they shall not go in to see when the holy things are (^03 ceBCho) covered, included in 
the envelopement, in which they are surrounded, lest they die:” — but, these wrs^ings, 
or covers, did not swallow up the holy utensils. 2 Sam. xvii. 16, Now tell David, 
Lodge not in the plains, but pass over, lest the king be swallowed up, and all the people 
with him.” ,This swallowing up is, unquestionably, figurative; implying, to be over- 
whelmed, surrounded, enclosed by the enemy. 

The only remaining diflScultjr that presents itself is in chap. ii. verse 11. “And the 
Lord spake to the dag, and it vomited out Jonah on the land.” As to the Lord’s 
speaking, that is clearly put for a mode of expressing the Divine will; in like manner 
we reaa “ God said — Let there be light,” Geii. i. 3. which is well rendered by the Arabic 
version, ‘ God vrilled light to be;’ but we are not obliged to accept it as importing any 
vocal command. 

The word rendered to “ vomit,” (np ika) signifies, in general, to cast out. So, Lev. 
xviii. 25, “ The land vomiteth out its inhabitants,” i. e, it casts them out; — ^but, strictly 
speaking, the inhabitants quitted the land. If the same metaphor be applied in the 
instance of Jonah, when the dag cast forth Jonah, the action of vomiting, as an animal, 
will not necessarily follow from the use of this word. The same remark we make on 
the Hebrew name of the Pelican (mp kaat), the vomiter: but the Pelican does not 
really vomit, i. e. from its stomach; it only ejects, casts up, or rather casts forth, the 
contents of the bag pendent to its throat. This, then, may be supported, as a fair 
acceptation of the terra, so that, on the whole, there will be no action attributed to the 
preserver, which implies of necessity a living animal. 

As to the expressions of Jonah, “ that he went down to the bottom of the sea — that 
the weeds were wrapped about bis head,” &c. they are just as poetical in one transla* 
tion, or, on one hypothesis, as on another. The same may said of our Lord’s 
allusion to the story. ... I hope the reader will not think this subject prolonged beyond 
propriety, by the following addition: 

Among the primitive Christians, the figure of a fish was adopted as a sign of Chris- 
tianity; and it is sculptured among the inscriptions on their tomb-stones, as a private 
indicarion that the persons there interred were Christians, This bint was understood 
by brother Christians, while it was an enigma to the heathen; and it often succeeded 
in preserving such tombs from violatiou. We ^d also engraved on gems, and other 
stones, an anchor, and on each side of it a fish, with the letters which compose the name 
of Jesus^ inscribed around them. This emblem is frequent among the gems attributed 
to tl^ BasUidians, and other sectaries, wbetiher of E^pt, or elsewhere; but it occurs 
dso in otiier places; as in the cathedral at Ravenna, &c. and might originate with die 
Gnostics# What indnced the adoption of this emblem? 

Second Hundred. Edit. 4. 2 M 
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1. It alluded very covcyrtly to the Giieek letters which form the word Ixotoi;* which 
signifies a fish: these letters were symbolical of the following words, and of fte 
sentiment expressed by them. [I quote by memory. Vide Bihghaii, EccL Antiq.'\ 


I — le&ovc • • 

. . . Jesras 

X — Xpiaroe, . 

. . . Christ, 

0 — Qeov . • • 

. . . of God 

Y — *Yioc . . . 

... the Son: 

*0 ~ *0 . . . . 

. . . the 

S — Soitnjp . . 

. . . Saviour. 


2. But beside this, it alluded to the doctrine of the resurrection; ^rst, in conformity 
to the principle of which we have been discoursing, that of a risen Saviour, {^esei*vecl 
by Divine power, through death to a new life, (as Noah, or Jonah, was, in his allego-- 
rical Jisht or) as a fish is in general in the mighty waters. 

3. It implied the expectation of the person there deposited, that he also should 
experience a like preservation, and be restored to renovated life. It was equivalent 
to the ^^resurgam!' of modem mottos; while yet it was a covert acknowledgment of 
this article of faith, understood only by those who were initiated into Christian mys- 
teries: q. d. I shall be preserved through death to a renewed life.” 

N. B. The expectation of a resurrection was ridiculed by the heathen ; who called 
it “ the hope of worms;” as appears by the extracts from Celsus, in Origen. [This 
subject is resumed in No. ccxxiv. and No. cccclxx.] 

No. CXLVI. CONJECTURES ON THE WORD DAG. 

AWARE of the danger of pushing etymological suggestions beyond what fact will 
warrant, yet I cannot resist my inclination to examine the word Dag^ and its connec- 
tions, somewhat farther than the preceding article has done. 

1. May not this word radically include the idea of preservation with plunging; 
or of preservation^ notwithstanding plunging ? So fish are preserved when swimming. 
2. So corn preserved^ when sown for sprouting: this idea is also applicable to corn, 
as it preserves the lives of those who use it for food. And, 3. so Divers are preserved^ 
when they sink under water in order to rise again, 4. Have our words, a duck, from 
its plunging under water and rising again in safety: to duck, i»e. to pass under water, 
and bring up again safe: to daggle, i. e. to besprinkle with any fluid, yet so as to pre- 
serve, or not injure; whence in the North chg is used for dew, which besprinkles and 
preserves, by refreshing the grass, &c. — Have these words any relation to Dag ? 

The first and second of these conjectures is considered in the former Fragn^t: I 
wish to examine the third. 

We have a derivative from Dag, in Jer. xvi. 16*. ‘‘Behold, I will send for many 
(cyyn dugim) fishers, and they shall (dw dioum)^A thena; and after, I will s«id for 
many hunters, and they shall hunt them from every mountain, and from every hill, and 
out of the holes of the rocks.” Would not this be more correct, if understtwd thus — 

I will sead.dti;^^ who shall dive after them, or, take them by wadii^, diving, plunge* 
ing, following ibem, among the holes and crannies of the rocks, and bringiug them 
from thence?” Fop it should seem, that the hunting associated with this fishing being 
an active pursuit, dtsmands more than mere angling, or fishing w^h nets, aj> its pamlel ; 
neither* among holes of the rocks are nets Of use; but diving is an mtim pursuit by 
water, as hunting is by land, and seems to maintain the requisite association of 
in this passage. [Query, VfliaX amphibious animals, as seals, afters, &c. are chased m 
the East?] 
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Diving for pearls was ^and is) practised in the East: and, that diving is practised 
as" one way of taking flsn, is strongly implied in the subsequent quotation from 
NlEfiUHR. 

Is this the allusion of the prophet Ezekiel, chap, xlvii. 10.? And fishers shall stand 
upon it, from £n-gedi to En«eglaim; they shall he a place to spread forth nets.’' 
Such is our translation; but, reading with the keri (mp); OMeau) shall gather, instead 
of (rrqy OMenu) shall stand, the words may be rendered thus : “ And Div^s shall 
gather upon its hanks; and from the kids^ fountain to the calves fountain, shall be the 
extent of separation'' Does this mean, ‘‘ they shall gather into heaps (the word 
signifies to compress close together), as pearl oysters are gathered into distinct hillocks; 
and the ground appointed for such separate he^s shall be from En-gedi, the kids* 
fountain, to Ene^laim, the calves’ fountain”? The prophet goes on to say, this river 
shall also have all other kinds of fish, in the same number and variety as the ocean 
itself. If this be the import of the place, then diving as one branch of fishing is uni- 
formly included in the derivatives from the word 3ag: and this idea increases the 
symbolical riches of these prophetic waters. 

Attaching the idea of diving tq this word, gives a decided import to a noun used, 
Amos iv. 2, “ The Lord God hath sworn that the days come .... that he will take 
you away with hooks, and your posterity with fish-hooks,'* Mr. Harmer, Obs, 
voL iv. p. 199, enters somewhat at large into the rendering of this passage; but 
Mr. Parkhurst (Heb. Diet. 4to. p. 564) denies his inference; and thinks the words 
(nin ixnv sirut dug^h) signify fishing-BOATS. 

I would render thus; “ The Lord shall take you (yourselves) away with, or aiUong, 
or being beat forward hy, prickles; but those whom you leave behind you shall be driven 
away iy a divers weapon; an instrument equally sharp, and with points as numerous 
and piercing as those used by divers to stnke at the fish which they pursue. — By this 
rendering, the idea of driving forward cattle is preserved throughout the passage; and 
the change of metaphor, by allusion to fishing, (i,e. angling) is avoided. 

N. B. The general form of such an instrument, having several forks, or prongs, 
might resemble the trident usually appropriated to Neptune; but the forks more in 
number; and these forks might be moveable round the centre ; this is one idea of the 
word used, which signifies to decline, to turn aside, to shoot irregularly; or they might 
shoot off obliquely (the exact import of the word) from the central stem; in which case 
they would resenible those used by the native New-Zealanders, as depicted in 
Governor Phillips’s Voyage to Jlotany Bay, [But perhaps this word is best under- 
stood of boat-hooks” — those poles with iron hooks at the end, which are used for 
pushing, and for pulling, boats on the water: as much greater severity toward (and 
sufferings also, of) the latter party than the former, is implied ia the prophet’s threat: 
and this seems to be maintained by such an enlarged acceptation of the word.] 

** Of all the creatures which live in the water, the Mahometans eat only fish, and 
not all sorts of them. Those which are considered as pure and edible, according to 
the books of the old Mahometan theologists, ought to have been taken in nets, or with 
THE hand, tvhile alive; when the water being ebbed away, leaves the shores drjr. 
Nevertheless, they take them, at least in th6 Euphrates, with the hook, or with a griun 
w^iich intoxicates them. The most learned literati among them are not always agreed 
on the qualities of the fish which are allowed: for Schffei and Maleki admit the eating 
of fishes found dead, but not corrupted : Hanesi and Hanbali forbid this, Sdmehave, 

a tiestidtied whether a piece of fish, which swims on the wdter, ma^ be eat? &ud it is 
ecided, that it is lawful when there appears some mark that the fish was^ tailed by k 
knife, or by a sabre; because then, it is presumed; that the words Jbi^ akbar were 

2 M 2 
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g onounced over it. I do not remember to have seen fishes alive amone the Mahometan 
hermen. Those of jOjidda and Loheia only brought ashore such as were dead: 
without a doubt they had cut tJmr throais^ lest they should die of themselves, and so 
Wome impure.*' Niebuhr, Descrip. Arable^ p. 150. Fr. edit. 

We see in this extract that fish are taken by the hand; they are also killed by sharp 
weapons, as a knife, or a sabre ; and therefore other sharp and piercing instruments, 
better adapted to the purpose than knives or sabres, could hardly fail of being employed 
by fishermen. Our translation mentions Jkhrspears^ Job xli. 1. but that in the orimnal 
is another word: also, we see in our Plate of Behemoth, that those who chase mm, 
strike at him with long (single) spears; but 1 rather guess. t;hat the word in Amos means 
a composition of spears, or points: several issuing from one handle. 

These are the chief, if not the only places, where derivatives from Dag occur. 

Query — Was there any similar ambiguity of allusion to preservation^ as we have 
supposed the word Dag to include, in the Syriac words used by our Lord, when he 
called the fishermen Andrew and Peter to be his apostles? “ I will make you Jishers 
of men" — not for their destruction, but for their preservation. It seems as if such a 
reference might be intimated, Luke v. 10. ‘‘ from henceforth thou shalt catch — c<ni 
iijjyfuuv — thou shalt be the taker alive, i. e. for their preservation — of men. 


No. CXLVIL EMBLEMS, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL, (with plates). 


WE have seen the figurative style of writing and speaking indulge itself in the use 
of hyperbolical expressions, the prototypes of which are not in Nature; but by the 
ingenuity of the human mind, by selection and association, they have been combined 
into significant phrases; phrases indeed so significant, that plain common speech is 
utterly inadequate to their import By the same license, the figurative style of repre- 
sentation to the eye, L e, of Emblems, and allegory, has ever claimed a prescriptive 
right, to combine forms and figures, of whose oririnals Nature is ignorant, but which 
art and genius have rendered expressive. We shall see this position strongly illustrated 
on the subject of the Cherubim ; at present, we assume it as admitted. But the design 
of this article is, to suggest, that although the sacred writers, in using allegorical repre- 
sentations, have frequently availed themselves of this privilege, yet they have not always 
employed so great an extent of unnatural composition as we, in this country, have 
supposed. I mean to say, that their Emblems have originals in Nature, more frequently, 
and more nearly similar than we are aware of. 

A remarkable Emblem, that appears to us an unusual and monstrous production, is 
the wheat in Pharaoh s dream. Gem xlL 5. which had seven ears, full and good, on one 
stali^ This has always been considered as a liberty taken with nature, by way of 
fiimishing a symbol; whereas, the fact is, that a species of wheat, which grows in 
Egrat, does actually bear, when perfect, this number of ears on one stalk, as its natural 
conrormation. This wheat difiers from our own, by having a solid etmn, or at least a 
stem JuU qf pith; in order to yield sufiScient nourishment, and support, to so ^eat a 
weight as the ears it beans; which demand aprc^portionate quantitity of nutritiye juices: 
whereas the stem of our own wheat is a mere hollow straw. 

By the favour of a kind friend to this work, we are enabled to afibr iMir readers the 


annexed engraving of this peculiar plant. The specimen bere represented was grown 
in England, on the islmid of Foulness, in Essex, by Mr. Henry FisHCR,^iu the year 
17^7. Not being in its native soil, it has degenerated from its proper fulness; never- 
theiess, it has produced spread enm^b to justify the num^ of ite of com; and to 

' te, it was a verv i 
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“ The produce of this wheat is still greater per acre than that of any other wheat* 
though much inferior to what it was some few years a^o, when first imported, and 
before it had degenerated so far from the pment plant; in another yeal* or two, there 
will probably be only one ear on a stalk, and then it will be no longer worth while to 
cultivate it; as the wheat, though fine of its sort, is of a particular species, called Rivet 
Wheat, which does not sell so well in the London market as the common sorts.” 

Those parts of this specimen which were perfect are strongly shaded on the plate: 
those inserted by inference, and in conformity to the description of ^ntlemen who have 
seen the general body of it in a state nearer perfection, are lighter. To shew the number 
of ears distinctly, they are spread somewhat more than in nature. 

A little indulgence of imagination might fancy that a thin blasted ear, not unlike to, 
or even smaller than the dimensions of our English degenerated specimen, was such a 
plant as Pharaoh saw in his dream: while the full ear, significant of plenty, surpassed 
the magnitude of the phmt represented on our plate. 

Querpj Was this the kind of com which Isaac sowed, and reaped in one year a hun* 
dtedfM? Gen. xxvi. 12. If it was the rforra, which sometimes yields three hundred for 
one (vide Fragment, No. v.) why is it recorded as extraordinary? 

Having thus restored to its due station, as a production of nature, a vegetable which 
has hitherto l^n considered as an emanation of fancy, only ; I shall attempt also to 
restore to their proper rank some of those animal Emblems, whose composition seems 
to disfigure the prophetic allusions. 

Among the most remarkable conformations of symbolical animals, are those of the 
pmphet Daniel, who, by describing creatures with horns to the number of ten, chap, 
vii. 7. seems to us to have imagined so many monsters: however, this is not altogether 
the fact ; and k is well to know, that there are in the East races of goats, sheep, &c. 
which difier in the number of their horns from those of our own country. Our plate 
affords several examples. See the Plate of Syrian Animals. 

No. 1. Is copied from Mr. Pennants Synopsis, who gives it under the name of 
*‘the Iceland sheep;” this has three horns: the middle one rising very strongly, those 
on each side of it depressed, curvated, &c. 

No. 2. From the same woilc; has four horns; ** a kind from Spain; with two upright 
and two lateral horns: body covert with wool: fore part of the neck with yellowish 
hairs, fourteen inches long: was alive in London about 1769: very mischievous, and 
pumacious.” 

The Persian sheep are, also, of the many-homed kinds; and I suppose, too, are 

very mischievous and pugnacious;” so that in describing a goat, See. vmh numeroim 
horns, the prophet Daniel added little to his allegorical anim^, beyond what was in 
daily observation around him, among the natural animals of the country where he 
wrote. — ^This applies, in part, to other all^orical beasts: as in the Revelations, &c, 

No^ 1. Shews a great horn, rising from between the eyes of this subject; and two 
horns, one on4each.side of it: this will remind the reader of the description, Daniel 
yui. 21. The rough goat is the king of Grecia, and the great horn between his es/es 
is the first king. Now that being broken” — four o^ers may easily be conceived of, as 
springing up from its roots, pretty much as the two horns do in our figure. 

No. 2. May shew the two horns of the emblematical ram, of the same chrater^ of 
Daniel; which two horns were no match for the powerful single horn of the Grecian 

f oat; while, at the same rime, it confinns the conjecture, in what manner many minor 
oms mkht origbate, around a great one (or several great ones) as a centre to theiiL 
See the Plates: Medals of Macedomu ; and of Persia. 
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No. CXLVIII. SYRIAN SHEEP AND GOATS. 

I HAVE taken the opportunity of the Plate which contains the many-'homed Goats, 
to represent the broad-tailed Sheep, and the lonff-eared Goats; they being likewise 
subjects of Scripture Natural History, with which it is necessary to be acquainted. 

As Mr. Harmer, Ob$, cxlviii. vol. iv. p. 161, has already treated this subject, I shall 
not affect to decline his assistance: but hope it will be admitted, that these fig^s are 
a great addition to that learned author’s observations. 

No. 3. On the Plate of Syrian Animals, shews a peculiar formation of Goat’s 
horns; but is given principally to shew the length of the ears, which in this animal may 
be not less than ten or twelve inches. 

No. 4. Shews ears of a prodigious length ; two feet at least. By this, and the 
former number, we reconcile the accounts of travellers; some of which describe these 
ears as one foot long, others at two feet: *. e. different breeds have these different 
lengths. 

No. 5. Is a representation of the broad-tailed Sheep. 

No. 6. Is the same Sheep, seen behind, for the sake of shewing its tail. 1 have seen 
a tail of this kind, hanging up at a butchers shop in London. It appeared to be a 
mass of hard fat, and might weigh, I suppose, ten or twelve pounds. 

Dr. Russell observed two sorts of Goats about Aleppo: one that differed little 
from tlie common sort in Britain ; the oth/er remarkable for the length of its ears. The 
size of the animnl^ he tells us, is somewhat larger than ours^ but their ears are often a foot 
long^ and broad in proportion. That they were kept chi^y for their milk, of which 
tlwy yielded no inconsiderable quantity, p. 52. The present race of Goats in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem are, it seems, of this broad-eared species, as I have been assured by a 
gentleman that lately visited the Holy Land (in 1774), who was struck with the dif- 
ference between the Goats there, and those that he saw in countries not far distant 
from Jerusalem. They are, he says, black, black-and-white, and some grey, with remark- 
able long ears, rather larger and longer than our Welch Goats. This kind of animal, 
he observed, in some neighbouring places, differed greatly from the above description, 
those of Balbec in particular, which were generally, if not always, so f^r as he observed, 
of the other species. These last, I presume, are of the sort common in Great Britain, 
as those about Jerusalem are mostly of the long-eared kind; wdjt should seem they 
were of the same long-eared kind that were kept anciently ^ Judea, from the words 
of the prophet, “As the shepherd taketh out of the ipoyth^of the lion, two legs, or a 

piece of an ear; so shall the children of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria 

and in Damascus.” Amos hi. 12. 

“ Though it is indeed the intention of the prophet to express the smallness of that 
part of Israel that escaped from destruction, and were seated in foreign countries; yet 
It would have been hardly natural, to have supposed a shepherd would exert himself, 
to make a lion quit a piece only of an ear of a common Goat: it must be supposed, I 
should think, to refer to the lai^e-eared kind. 

“ It is rather amusing to the imagination, and a subject of speculation, that the same 
species of Goats should chiefly prevail about Jerusalem, and the other at Balbec; and 
that what are now chiefly kept m the Holy Land, should have been the same species 
that were reared there^wo thousand five hundred years dgO. I« it the nature of tiio 
country, or the quality df the feed of it, that is the occasiqu of the continuance of this 
breed, without deviatiOD, firom very remote times? ^ ^ 
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Rauwolff observed Goats about Jerusalem with hanging ears, almost two feet 
long, p. 234; but he neither mentions their being all, or mostly, of that species, nor that 
it is another species that is most commonly kept in some of the neighbouring countries. 

“ Whether the kids of the two ^ecies are equally delicious, travellers have not 
informed us; but it appears from jHanrt, a cel^rated writer of Mesopotamuii that 
some kinds at least are considered as a delicacy; for, describing a person’s breaking 
in upon a great pretender to mortification^ he found him with one of his disciples enter^ 
taimng themselves in much satisfaction with bread made of the finest of dour, with a 
roasted kid, and a vessel of wine before them, [Hariri, translated by Chappelow, Arabic 
Prof, at Cambridge, 1st Assembly, p. 7.] This last is an indulgence forbidden by the 
Mahometans, and with bread of the finest flour, proves that a roasted kid is looked 
upon as a very great delicacy. 

‘‘This shews in what light we are to consider the gratification proposed to be sent 
to Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. IG, 17.; the present made by Samson to his intended bride, 
Judg. XV. 1.; and what was the complaint made by the elder brother of the prodigal 
son, that his father had never given him a kid to entertain his friends with : he might 
have enabled him to {^ive them some slight repast; but never qualified him to treat 
them with such a delicacy Luke xv. 29. 

“In the like manner. Dr. Russell (p. 51, 52) observes, there are two kinds of 
Sheep about Aleppo : the Beduian Sheep, which differ in no respect from the larger 
kinds of Sheep in Britain, except that their tails are somewhat longer and thicker; the 
other a sort often mentioned by travellers on account of their extraordinary tails, which 
are very broad and large, terminating in a small appendix that turns back upon it. 
These tails, Russell informs us, are of a substance between fat and marrow, and is not 
eaten separately, but mixed with the lean meat in many of their dishes, and also often 
used instead of butter. That a common Sheep of this kind (without the head, feet, 
skin, and entrails) weighs sixty or seventy English pounds, of which the tail usually 
weighs fifteen pounds, and upwards. This species, he observes, are by much the most 
numerous. But such, he tells us in the same paragraph, as are of the largest breed, 
and have been fattened, will sometimes weigh about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
the tails of them fifty, a thing to some scarcely credible. 

“ It might then be thought very probable, that this species too may be most nume- 
rous about Jerusalem; we are not, however, left to conjecture: for the same ingenious 
and obliging gentleman, that gave me the account of the Goats in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem, informed me at the same time, that the Sheep of tfiat country are^ in general^, 
white, with large tails, resembling those of Syria, ami the plain of Damascus. 

“ After this account of the kinds of Sheep that are found near Jerusalem, and 
Dr. Russell’s account of the largeness ajid delicacy of their tails, we shall not at all 
wonder, that, since fat was reserved as sacred to God, by the Mosaic law, Moses, 
among other things, should order, that when a sacrifice of peace offerings should be made 
by fire to tlw Lord, the fat thereof, and particularly the whole rump, or tail taken off 
hard by the baekJ)one, should be burnt on the altar. 

“ Though the ordering in particular, and by express words, that the tail of a British 
Sheep should be presented in sacrifice to God might surprise us, the wonder ceases when 
we afe told of these broad-tailed Eastern Sheep, and the extreme delicacy of that 
part, and withal are informed that the Sheep about Jerusalem are of that species. 

[Though Nature furnishes instances of numerous parts which may be termed excre- 
mentitious, such as honis,'yet we knoW of no animal having more than one head: the 
great Dragon in the Revelations, therefore, which is described as having seven heads, 
must contmue placed among allegorical creatures of which we have no [nrototypes in 
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No.CXLIX. VINDICATION OF DANIEL: THE FIERY FURNACE. 

PROFESSOR Eichorn has manifested a strong inclination to expel the prophet 
Daniel from the sacred writings. As the difficulties which attend some representations 
in this prophet [“ fires which do not burn; and an ims^e strangely disproportioned,” 
are especially selected], are among the Professor s principal reasons : 1 could wish, 
before sentence were passed on the delinquent, that not only what we have just 
noticed in relation to his animals, but also the following hints in relation to some of 
bis other subjects, were duly weighed, and accurately understood. 

The story of the three Hebrews in the fiery Furnace would be much more within 
our comprehension, if we knew the true from of what is denominated a Fumewe; it is 
usually conceived of, as being somewhat like our tile-kilns, a solid, enclosed, brick 
building, with an aperture only for entrance, or, at most, with a door-way below, and 
a vent above, for the flame, smoke, &c. But the circumstances of the story do not 
warrant an edifice of this construction; for it appears, that Nebuchadnezzar, still 
seated on his throne, saw the persons in the fire. Now this he could not do, through 
the solid wall of such a building; neither could the flame, issuing from a narrow ori- 
fice, easily slay those men who threw in the Hebrews; the solid wall being between them 
and the fire. Either, then, the opening to this Furnace, if it were a solid edifice, was 
large enough to admit of full view into it; or we must seek some other construction 
for it. We may carry this idea somewhat farther, and infer the propriety of supposing 
Nebuchadnezzar to see throughout the structure; by consequence, the building had 
no coverii^; but was, at most, an enclosure of fire; or, an area surrounded by a wall, 
within which the fire raged, [Was this Furnace made on purpose, in terrore^n? or was 
it already established for the purposes of burning brick, or pottery of any kind, or was 
it any part of the Furnace in which the image had been wrought? &c. These uncer- 
tainties greatly affect the history.] 

I find no assistance from the nature or deriv|ition of the Chaldee word (tihh atun) 
rendered Furnace: it seems to signify “ a place of fire;” but vrithout ascertainii^ the 
form, extent, or nature, of such place. Neither is any farther illustration derivable 
from the Apocryphal history of this miracle, which evidently labours to describe it in 
hy^rbolical terms. 

There is, however, a hint given by the Apocryphal writer, to this effect: “ But the 
angel of the Lord descended, and smote the frame of fire out of the Furnace (ya^evov, 
oven, in our rendering), and made the middle part of the Furnace w if a moist, dewy, 
whistling wind'" were passing over it. If there be any approximation to truth in this 
representation, tlien we must farther understand the construction of this Furnace to 
be such as might admit a passage of air over it; which idea contributes essentially to 
determine against a close and solid building. 

The reader will now turn to FRAOMciNT, No. li. which explains the manner of passing 
over the fires to Moloch; and vrill consider, whether somewhat of a broad layer of 
fire, in what manner soever enclosed, will answer to this Furnace? also, whether the 
agency of a wind was not Divinely directed, so that, while it blew the flame strongly 
one way, to slay the soldiers of Nebuchadnezzar, it by consequence blew the frame 
from off the other part of the Furnace, and abated the fury of the devouring element 
in that part? This train of reasoning does not attempt to account for the miracle by 
natural means, but merely proposes to manifest our want of information, to guide us 
in deliermining accuratelj on some circumstances of the histoi^: and this I suppose it 
accomplishes, See this subject resumed among the Plates; IPlace of Fire. 
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No. CL. V1NJ)1CATI0N OF DANIEL. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S GOLDEN IMAGE, (with a plate.) 

CONNECTED with the foregoing article is Nebuchadnezzar’s Golden Colossus: 
which has been considered as a stupid subject, because measured by false proportions: 
nevertheless, a proper understanding of the attitude and accompaniments of this Image, 
may solve the clifRculties which have been collected out of the description ^iven of it 
“It was an Image of Gold: its height threescore cubits; its breadth six cubits.” 
Daniel chap. iii. The learned Prideaux felt very strongly the embarrassment which 
arises from these dimensions: he expresses himself in these words: 

“ This temple [of Belus] stood till the time of Xerxes; but he, on his return from the 
Grecian expedition (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 738. Herodotus, lib. i. Arrianus, de Expeditioue 
Alexandri), demolished the whole of it, and laid it all in rubbish, having first plundered 
it of all its immense riches, among which were several Images or Statues of massy gold, 
and one which is said by Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii.) to have hem forty foot high, which 
might perchance have been that which Nebuchadnezzar consecrated in the plains of Dura. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s golden Image is said, indeed, in Scripture, to have been sixty cubits, 
i.e. ninety feet high; but that must be understood of the Image and pedestal both 
together. For that Image being stated to have been but six cubits broad, or thick, it 
is impossible, that the Image could have been sixty cubits high. For that makes its 
height to be ten times its breadth, or thickness, which exceeds all the proportions of 
a man; no man’s height being above six times his thickness, measuring the slenderest 
man living at his waist. But where the breadth of this Image was measured, is not 
said; perchance it was from shoulder to shoulder; and then the proportion of six cubits 
breadth will bring down the height exactly to the measure which Diodorus hath men- 
tioned. For the usual height of a man being four and a half of his breadth between 
the shoulders, if the Image were six cubits broad between the shoulders, it must, 
according to this proportion, have been twenty-seven cubits high, which is forty foot 
and an half. Besides, Diodorus (Jib. ii.) tells us, that this Image, of forty foot high, 
contained a thousand Babylonish talents of gold; which, according to Pollux, wTio, 
in his Onomasticon, reckons a Babylonish talent to contain 7000 Attic drachmas, i. e. 
875 ounces, this [according to the lowest computation, valuing an Attic drachm at no 
more than seven-pence halfpenny; whereas Dr. Bernard reckons it to be eight-pence 
farthing, which would mount the sum much higher] amounts to three millions and a 
half of our money. But if we advance the height of the statue to ninety foot without 
the pedestal, it will increase the value to a sum incredible, and therefore it is necessary 
to take the pedestal also into the height mentioned by Daniel. Other Images and 
sacred utensils were also in that temple, all of solid Gold.” Prideaux’s Connect. 

p. 100, 101. 

The reader will perceive, that our learned author supposes the Image itself to have 
been only yhrfy feet high; while its pedestal, was fifty feet high: a disproportion pf 
parts, which, if not absolutely impossible, is utterly contradictory to every principle of 
art, even of the rudest art; and a fortiori of the more refined periods of art. We have 
no instance of such disproportion remaining. The arts had long been cultivated in 
India, and in Egypt; and doubtless in Babylon, also. 

Let us hear the ori^nal authors. Herodotus, who saw the temple of Belus, is the 
best authority respecting it. “^The temple of Jupiter Belus, whose huge gates of brass 
may atill be seen, is a square building, each side of which is two furlongs. In the 

Second Hundred. Edit. 4. 2 N 
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midst rises a tower, of the solid depth and height of one furlong; upon which, resting 
as upon a base, seven other lesser towers are built in regular succession. The ascent 
is on the outside; which, winding from the ground, is continued to the highest tov/er; 
and in the middle of the whole structure there is a convenient resting place. In the 
last tower is a large chapel, in which is placed a couch, magnificently adorned; and 
near it a table of solid gold: but there is no statue in the place. In this temple there 
is also a small chapel, lower in the building, which contains a figure of Jupiter, in a 
sitting posture, with a large table before him : these, with the base of the table, and the 
seat of the throne, are all of the purest gold; and are estimated by the Chaldeans to he 
worth eight hundred talents. On the outside of this chapel are two altars; one is of 
gold, the other is of immense size, and appropriated to the sacrifice of full-grown ani- 
mals; those, only, which have not yet left their dams, may be offered on the golden 
altar. On the larger altar, at the anniversary festival in honour of their god, the 
Chaldeans regularly consume incense to the amount of a thousand talents. There 
was formerly in this temple a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits high: this, hdwever, I 
mention, from the information of the Chaldeans, not from my own knowledge.” Clio. 183. 

Diodorus Siculus, a much later writer, speaks to this effect, lib. ii. “ Of the tower 
of Jupiter Belus, the historians who have spoken have given different descriptions; 

and this temple being now entirely destroyed, we cannot speak accurately respecting it 

It was excessively high; constructed throughout with great care; built of bnck and 
bitumen. Semiramis placed on the top of it three statues of massy gold, of Jupiter^ 
Juno, and Rhea. Jupiter was erect, in the attitude of a man walking: he was forty 
feet in height; and weighed a thousand Babylonian talents: Rhea, who sat in a chariot 
of gold, was of the same weight. Juno, who stood upright, weighed eight hundred 
talents.” Diodorus proceeds to mention many more articles of gold ; among others, “ a 
vast urn, placed before the statue of Jupiter, which weighed twehe hundred talents.” 

The reader will judge for himself respecting this extract: to me, it seems, that the 
Babylonians, regretting exceedingly the loss of their sacred treasures from this temple, 
magnified both their value and their importance, when discoursing concerning 
them, to inquiring strangers. Diodorus acknowledges he could not speak accurately 
respecting it.” 1 rather adhere, generally, to the relation of Herodotus: at least in 
these particulars, (1) there was no statue in the highest chapel; but in another chapel 
there wsls a statue of Jupiter [JBelus~\ sitting; (3) the worth, not the weight, was^ 
calculated at so many talents, i. e, including the labour, skill, preparation, and accom- 
paniments of the statue; its throne, &c.; (4) the festival in honour of the god helm was 
annual; and it was prodigious, since, no doubt, the other offerings corresponded to that 
of the incense; a thousand talents! (5) a statue of solid gold, of twelve cubits (eighteen 
feet), is mentioned by the historian as a thing barely credible; observe, of solid gold ; 
yet a statue not solid, but an external shell of that metal, as statues are usually cast, 
might have been very much larger, at much less expense of gold. (6) I conclude, that 
Nebuchadnezzar consecrated his Image at an anniversary festival in honour of his deity* 

After stating these variations and embarrassments of conception and description, it 
will be thought desirable to obtain an idea of this Image more accurately approaching 
its true appearance and dimensions. 

In the first place, we assume, that the taste of sculpture in those ages was pretty 
much the same throughout the East, in Babylon and in Egypt: so that, % what figures 
of equal antiquity, now exist, in E^ypt for instance, we may estimate what was tbea 
adopted in Babylon; whose works of art have perished. Secondly, that Nebuchad^ 
nezzar, having conquered and ravaged Egypt, but a few years before this period, had 
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undoubtedly seen there the colossal statues of that country, erected by its ancient 
moiiarchs : and as these were esteemed not only sacred objects, but also capital exer* 
tions of art, we infer, that he proposed to imitate these, as to their magnitude, and to 
surpass them, asto their materials. These assumptions being admitted, we proceed to 
examine some of those Colossuses which still continue to ornament Egypt. 

Our Plate represents the two colossal figures which remain at the ancient Thebes; 
copied from Norden, plate cx. who thus describes them: — “This figure A seems to 
be that of a man; the figure B that of a woman. They are about fifty Danish feet in 
height, from the bases of the pedestals to the summit of the head : from the sole of the 
feet to the knees is fifteen feet; the pedestals are five feet in height, thirty-six and half 
long, nineteen and half broad.” 

Mr. Norden here speaks of peniendicular height: this idea of height 

has contributed to embarrass Dr. Frideaux; for it does not seem to have occurred to 
him, that the prophet Daniel rather means proportional height, when describing that 
of the golden Colossus. Suppose we understand the prophets description thus; 

“ Nebuchadnezzar the king made an Image of gold, whose proportional height, if it 
had stood upright, was sixty cubits; but, being in a sitting posture, conformable to the 
style of Indian and of Egyptian art, in reference to their deities, it was little more than 
thirty cubits, or fifty feet, perpendicular height; a7id its thickness, or depth, measured 
from breast to back [not its breadth, measured from shoulder to shoulder; as has been 
hitherto understood, and as our translation renders], was one tenth part of its propor- 
tional height, I. e. six cubits^ 

Let us vindicate the version, and afterwards measure the figure. The general import 
of the word (rvyri) RUMeH, is elevation, height: but it seems plainly to imply full propor* 
tion of stature; as, Isaiah xxiii. 4. “ JBe ashamed, O Zidon , . . saying, 1 travail not, nor 
bring forth children, neither do 1 nourish up oeDULexi), enlarge, increase in size 
— young men: i. e, to their maturity of stature, form, &c. wor bring up, rear up (yiDDri 
RUMeMexi), i. c. to their full proportion of figure and person, young women. So Isaiah 
i. 2. 1 have notwished GcnuLexi), enlarged, increased in size — children; even 
OniDDn RUMCMexi) to full magnitude of figure, to tlie complete proportions of maturity,. 
yet they have rebelled against me"' This rendering agrees perfectly with the sense and 
construction of these places, and with the translation of the lxx. v\pw(ra: Vulgate, ad 
incrementum perdtujci. “ I have brought them up to their full increase.” In both places 
rumemeti seems to be an advance in climax on geduleti. 

As to the rendering of p^xi) thickness instead of breadth, we should remember, 
that this word, as a noun, occurs only here, and Ezra vi. 3. where we read, “ Let the 
full height [of the house] he sixty cubits; and the breadth — rather depxh, *. e. the 
measurement of it, on the plan, from front to back — be sixty cubits; whereby these 
measures agree with the former dimensions of Solomon’s temple; excluding the porch; 
viz, the most holy place, twenty cubits; the holy place, forty cubits, in depxh. The 
breadth of all was twenty cubits. Now, as it is extremely improbable, that Cyrus should 
vary the former proportions, and direct the breadth of the new temple to be three times 
the extent adopted by Solomon, we may conclude, that this word, in this place, 
refers to the depth, and not to the breadth of the building; which delivers us fi'om all 
the difiSculties that perplexed Lighxfoot on the subject (“Of the Temple,” chap, xi.), 
and agrees to matter of fact. It remains only to observe, that the proportion of a full- 
grown man, from breast to back, is one tenth part of his height. — Since, then, 
accepting this word in referrence to Aepth^ rather than to breadth, in the passages 
wh^ it occurs, reduces its amlicatioii to appropriate and accurate measurement, I 
appsehend fo J&ofe need be said in vindication of the version proposed. 

2 N 2 
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Certainly, it were a vain attempt to measure this Colossus to an inch; nor is it worth 
while to adjust the ditrerence of feet — Greek, EnglisJi, Uauish, See. Ne^ertheless, 
being willing to reconcile, to a certain degree, the measures of Daniel and of Diodorus, 
I shall state loosely a few additional hints on this subject .... The perpendicular height 
of tig. A is marked at fifty feet, on the line adjacent to it: this, divided into fi\e parts, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, each of these intervals is ten feet in length. 

Sixty cubits being ninety feet, transfer one of these ten feet lengths nine times on the 
middle line, from 1 to 90; then measure the figure: — the head and neck, a, b, c; — the 
body, from the neck to the buttocks, c iod; — the thigh, from the buttocks to the knee, 
d to c; — the leg, from the knee to the heel, e to f; and — to the toes, if necessary: these 
measures make about eighty-four feet out of ninety : allow, therefore, six feet for the 
pedestal; or for the pedestal and the cap, hereafter to be mentioned. Also admit, or 
omit, the pedestal, in the forty feet Image of Diodorus; or, &c. Nol withstanding such 
supposable variations, we shall be convinced, that a figure of only JiJ'iy feet perpen- 
dicular height itself, restrictively, may, by its attitude and its accompaniments, be truly 
described as ninety feet, or sixty cubits, in full measurement; which sufii- 
c’iently reconciles the two authors; although, at first sight, ninety feet, and forty feet, 
seem to be irreconcileable. 

N. 13. Reside the coverings on the heads of these figures, other colossal figures have 
a tall cap or mitre, as represented in the subjects below : and this is more frequently 
used than omitted. It is impossible to determine whether Nebuchadnezzar’s Image 
had such a cap; but it is probable he would not omit any thing that was thought to 
imply a dignity : this might add eight or ten feet to the height of his Image. The East- 
India colossal deities wear similar caps: — Was this an imitation of them/ See on the 
Plates: Baal Shalisha, Nos. 7, 8, 12. 

Notwithstanding so much attention paid to Diodorus, I think he has erred, not only 
in the situation where he has placed his figures, but, in describing “the attitude of 
Jupiter as erect;' because an erect attitude was not the fashion for deities, at that 
time. [See the Plate of India; in which the deities on Mount Meru, the mountain 
of the gods, are all sitting: see also on the Plato of Beth Shen, Nos. 4, 5, J2]. I 
think, also, there is little risk in saying, that the action of Jupiter could not be “ that 
of a man ivalking;' because walking statues were first introduced by Dedalus among 
the Greeks, long after the time of Nebuchadnezzar; and would have been at this time, 
as they always were in Egypt, considered as impieties. 

The reader will remark the immense magnitude of these Egyptian Colossuses on our 
plate, compared with the figures about them. There are others not far distant from 
these, of at least equal dimensions, lying on the sand; several of which were probably 
overturned by the frantic Cambyses, soon after Nebuchadnezzar’s visitation. The 
existence of tliese demonstrates the prodigious taste of the times; and justifies the 
measures recordcnl of the Babylonian Image, to which they are so nearly commen- 
surate. What shall we say of art and taste, when magnitude is preferred to inerit.^ 
[The British Museum has lately received several Egyptian figures, all sitting, ana- 
logous to those which still remain in their places, in Egypt, and are represented on our 
plate: among other fragments of figures are parts so colossal as to justify the most 
extraordinary dimensions assigned to statues, &c. in that country, by ancient w riters. 
TJiese ore now open to the public. 

Though Norden imagined the figures we have copied from him to be those of a 
man and a woman, yet Denon considers them as being that common Egyptian emblem^ 
the human figure holding the key of the Nile in his hand, his head, orralher his coun- 
tenance being that of a lion; and so allied to the cherub. See Platen: India, No. 4.] 
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No. CLL VINDICATION OF DANIEL: IIIEllOGLYPHIC ANIMALS. 

AMONG the figures which Le Bruyn has copied from the ruins of Persepolis, in 
Persia, there are some which seem remarkably coincident with the purport of certaiij 
passages in the prophet Daniel. It is not easy to ascertain the a^ra of these ruins, 
which are universally considered as having formed a palace of the Persian kings. 
Probably it is assuming too much to attribute tliem to Cyrus ; nevertheless, if, as con- 
jecture states, they may date soon after that monarch, they will be sulliciently ancient 
to justify the use wc propose to make of them. 

The palace of Persepolis was destroyed by Alevander the Great; yet from its re- 
maining ruins, we infer its former grandeur. Among its ornaments are several hundred 
figures, sculptured on the walls, in basso relievo. Some of them are certainly of a 
religious nature; others are emblematical; of these, several have greatly the appearance 
of being political emblems, commemorating past events, which, being flattering to the 
Persian kings, they wished to perpetuate the memory of them. Under this asj>ect 
they justify examination. Let us hear Le Bruyn’s account of these figures. Nos. H, 9, 
are the immediate subjects of our inquiry; but as No. 5 is intimately connected with 
them, I shall offer together the extracts which relate to them all. They are represented 
on Cherubim, Plate III. Compare Plate iii, Miscellanies, No. 1, 2. 

“ These portals are twenty-two feet and four inches in depth, and thirteen feet and 
four inches in breadth. In the inside, and on each ])il aster, is seen a large figure in 
low relief, and almost as long as the pilaster; with a distance of twenty-two feet from 
tlie fore to the hinder legs, and a height of fourteen feet and a half. The heads of these 
animals are entirely destroyed, and their breasts and fore feet project from the pilaster. 
Their bodies are likewise greatly damaged. Page 11, 

“ These animals are not cut out of one stone, but out of three, joined together, and 
which project without the portal, 'ih. 

“With respect t<) the animals I have mentioned, it would be difficult to determine 
what they represent, utdess it may be said that they have some similitude to a sphinx, 
with the body of a horse, an<l the jiaws thick and short, like those of a lion. But all 
this is rendered the more uncertain, because the heads are broken into shatters. Some 
persons have ]>retended, that they represented human .heads, and, it must be owned, 
there is sx)me appearance, on the hinder part of the nec‘k of one of these monsters, 
which may seem to justify that conjecture. It is a kind of a contour, or crowned 
bonnet. Gne might even say, that they are covered with arms, \nrmonrf] adorned 
with a good number of round studs, ih. Corap. Fragments, No. cclxxxiii. 

“The figures in the two first portals very much resemble a horse, both before and 
behind, only the head seems to be like that of an ape: and indeed the tail has no great 
similitude to that of a hor.se: but tliis may be im})uted to the ornaments which are 
fastened to it, and were much used among the ancient Persians. Page 39. 

N. B. The foregoing descriptions refer to No. 5. on Cherubim, Plate l\\ 

“ Under a portal to the west, is the figure of a man hunting a bull, who has one horn 
in his imeh( ad, which is grasped by the man's left band, while his right plunges a 
large dagger into the belly of the bull. On the otlier side, the figure of another uian 
clasps the horn with his right hand, and stabs the beast with his left. The second 
portal dis('ov(*rs tlie figure of a man carved in the same manner, with a deer that greatly 
resembles a lion, having a horn in his forehead, and wings on the body. The same 
represontatioii.s are to be seen under the portal to the north, with this exception, that, 
instead of the deer, there is a great lion, whom a man holds by the mane. Page 15. 

There are also two other figures on each side, in the two niches to the soutl^ one 
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of which grasps the horn of a goat with one hand, while the other rests on the neck of 
that animal. Page 18. 

“ In one of these portals, to the east, we observed the figure of a man encountering 
a lion; and in another compartment, a man fighting with a bull. We likewise beheld, 
under the two portals to the west, several figures of lions, one of which is represented 
with wings. Page 19. 

“ The Spanish ambassador was persuaded, that the animal attacked by the lion, 
on the stair-case, represents an ox, or a bull; but I rather think it intended for a horse 
or an ass. This particular piece of sculpture is no more than a hieroglyphic, repre- 
senting virtue victorious over J'orce; and every one knows, that the ancient Persians 
and Egyptians concealed their greatest mysteries under equivocal figures, as Helio- 
dorus observes. 

‘‘As all these animals, therefore, are represented with horns, which are not natural 
to them, some mystery must certainly be intended by that sculpture; and this supposition 
seems the more reasonable, because it is well known that horns were anciently the 
emblem of strength, and even of majesty itself. Pages 38, 39. 

“ 1 take the other figure, which encounters a lion, and is habited like a Mede, to be 
an hieroglyphic; because tlie Egyptians, from whom the Persians borrowed several 
customs, represented strength and fortitude, by the figure of a lion. The reader may 
consult Clemens Alexandrinus with relation to this particular. It may likewise be 
intended for a real combat, the Medes and Persians having been very fond of encoun- 
tering animals, as Xenophon observes in his ‘ Institution of Cyrus.’ Those who are 
versed in antiquity may judge of these figures as they think proper.” 

It is evident, from these extracts, that Le Bruyk had no fixed opinion, as to what 
these figures represent. Without controvertii^ what he oifers, I shall propose my own 
conceptions. For No. 5, see the following Fragment — Thoughta on the Cherubim, 

No. 8. Represents a man who has seized a lion with one hand; in his other hand 
he holds a sword, as if drawn back, in order to plunge it the more forcibly, into the 
body of the lion; the lion is lifted up from the earth, and stands upright on his hind 
legs ; he looks behind him, as if fearing harm from thence. This lion is partly clothed 
with feathers; and these, from their size, &c. have the appearance of being eagles 
feathers: his feathers seem to be dminishhig; at least he is by no means so full of 
feathers as No. 9. The man, from his cap, &c. is, doubtless, a jjerson of distinction; 
in fact, a Persian king, victorious over a power denoted by a lion ; but possessed of 
the additional strength and celerity of an eagle. The correspondence of events is thus 


EMBLEMATICAL REPRESENTATION. 

1. 1 saw a lion, 

2. Having eagle’s wings; 

3. The wings were plucked ; 

4. It was raised fVom the ground, 

5. Made to stand on its feet as a man, 

6. A man’s heart [intelleci] was given to it. 

Dan. chap. vii. 


HISTORICAL NARRATION. 

1. The Babylonian empire; 

2. Nineveh added to it — but, 

3. Nineveh almost destroyed at the fall of 

Sardanapalus : 

4. Again raised, but by artificial means,' 

5. To stand in an unnatural posture, 

6. Through the policy and good management 
of its king; perhaps Nebuchadnezzar. 


Does not this sculpture represent the destruction of this metaphorical lion? at least, 
the ideas are remarkably coincident: they differ but as the language of sculpture 
necessarily differs from that of poetry. 

No. 9. Also represents a man, certainly no less a personage than a king; who with 
one hand seizes the [single] honi of an animal, which he has attacked ; while with the 
other hand he plunges a sword into its belly. This animal has the body, fore kgs, 
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and head of a beast; he is also greatly clothed with featliers, has wings, and bird’s 
legs, on which he stands upright. He seems to make a stout resistance. 

It is not easy to determine what beast is represented in this number, but it seems 
to be clear that the king is breaking its [si^le] horn (power), and destro^ng it. It 
probably alludes to some province of the Fersian empire, acquired by victory: and 
most likely, the other emblems in this palace have similar reference : for we learn from 
Diodorus, that military actions of the Egyptian monarchs were represented on the 
temples and palaces of Egypt: and we may fairly presume that the vanity of Persia 
would not be inferior to that of Egypt. 

My opinion is, that these figures represent the king, [or the deity, under whose 
auspices the king conquered] by whom the neighbouring powers, allegorized by 
these figurative beasts, were subdued; and that these are mlusions to such actions: 
but this opinion goes no farther, than to acknowledge their coincidence with the 
animals described by the prophet Daniel; whose emblems are not only justified bjr the 
comparison, but it proves, also, that such national allegories were in use at that time, 
and were then well known and publicly admitted. See the Plate of Macedonia. 

N. B. It is remarkable, that Daniel does not determine the species of the fourth 
beast; perhaps because its insignia were then unknown in so distant a region as Persia. 

That ancient opponent of Christianity, Porphyry, affirmed that the book of Daniel 
was a history written figuratively after the events it refers to had haimened ; even after 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and long after the empire of the Greeks; and rrosessor Eichom 
seems to adopt his notion: now, as the emblems on this palace are, at all events, prior 
to Alexander, who destroyed them, and have no Greek allusions among them, their 
antiquity becomes a voucher for the antiquity of Daniel, with whom they coincide so 
remarkably; and if the antiquity of Daniel be established, his prophetic character 
follows, of course. The reader will reflect on the importance of establishing the 
antiquity of Daniel; since our calculations of the time of the Messiah’s coming, &c. 
originate from this prophet, who remarkably, clearly, and systematically , calculates 
the periods and dates of following events. 

N. B. The reason why Daniel calculates so sysltmaiteally, perhaps was, because 
he dwelt in Babylon, &c. where a new jEra had lateljf been established, which we 
call that of Nabonassar : this formed a fixed point, of which his proficiency in Chaldean 
.studies enabled him to avail himself. No such ^ra was as yet adopted in Greece, 
Judea, Syria, &c. 

No apology is necessary for supposing that the reader is now of the same opinion as 
myself, that the foregoing considerations, as instances (and many others might be 
selected), should be well understood, and maturely weighed, before we deprive Daniel 
of the station he occupies in our sacred books. 

[For the miracle of the letters on the wall of BelshazEif’s palace, vide No. ccx.] 

No. CLII. THOUGHTS ON THE CHERUBIM. 

IF the reader has ever had the misfortune to be engaged in a Chancery suit, he will 
well understand, that in proportion to the length of the bill must l>e that of the answer: 
and he will be disposed to pardon the extent of this dissertation, and that attention 
which has been thought necessary to those lesser circumstances, which, in many 
other cases, might have been assumed without risk of contravention. Mr. Parkhvbst 
has employed no less than sixty articles in his Dictionary y on this subject; and it has 
furnished, to several learned writers, materials for considerable treatises; we do not 
mean to add another to their number, though we cannot avoid treating the matter with 
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some .ooni^ideration: and wliile aware of the room it will occupy, we claJm applause 
for condensing it within a reasonable compass. 

The reader will previously peruse the article Cherubim in the Dictionary, By the 
description of those hieroglyphic animals, it appears that they were compound 
- in attempting to ascertain the nature of their composition, it is proper to direct our 
attention to their parts, separately. 

I. Of their heads, or countenances. Each cherub had four faces: 1. that of a 
man; 2. that of a lion; 3. that of an ox; 4. that of an eagle. In what manner were 
these placed? were they four heads attached to four necks, rising from the trunk of 
the body; or four faces attached to one head? I think they were four faces attached 
to one head, and seen by the beholder in union, being joined, each by its back part, 
to the others. 

II. Of their bodies; i. e, from the neck downwards. This was human; the 
likeness of a man.” Certainly, this extended below the navel, and to the lower rim 
of the belly, which might answer in proportion of length and breadth, to the neck and 
upper part of the ox ; or rather, to what those parts of the ox might have been, had 
the whole figure been that of an ox. This human part first meeting tlie spectator s 
eye, had he seen nothing else, he might from thence have supposed the whole form 
to be humau. 

11 L Of their WINGS. Ezekiel describes the cherub as having yhwr wings: — Isaiah 
describes the seraph as having six wings: say, for the present, that each had six wings, 
viz, two on his head, two on his shoulders, two on his flanks. 

IV. Of their arms. These are rendered in our translation hands; but certainly 
imply arms at length; their number was four, one on each side of the creature. 

V. What was the remainder, or lower part, of their figure? I conceive it was, 
from the rim of the belly, downwards, either, 1. human thighs, legs, and feet, to which 
were appended, at the posteriors, the body and hind legs of an ox: or, rather, 2. the 
body and the four legs of an ox, out of which the human part seemed to rise, so that 
all below the rim of the belly was ox-like, and all above that division was human. 
From which formation a spectator paying most attention to their lower parts, might 
have been inclined to think them oxen; or at least bestial. 

VI. Their services; or, what tliey appeared to do. Was the vision seen by the 
prophet Ezekiel, as well as that seen by the prophet Isaiah, the resemblance of 
moveable throne or chariot, of prodigious dimensions, on which the Sovereign was 
understood to sit: to which the wheels were annexed in much the same manner as to 
the royal travelling (or military) thrones of the Persian kings; while the four cherubim 
occupied the places of four horses to draw this magnificent machine? 

As this idea is unusual, yet appears to me to opeu the true intent of the vision, 1 
shall endeavour to illustrate and confirm it; 

Gen, iii. 24. He placed at the east of the Ezekiel, chapter i. Behold a whirlwind came 
garden of Eden, Cherubim, 'and a flaming sword out of the north; a great cj.oup, and a fire 
[a sword infolding itself \ which turned every infolding itself; and a brightness about it; and 
way to keep the way of the tree of life.^* out of the midst thereof the likeness of four 

living creatures. They had the likeness of a 
I suppose this of their feet means the whole maft; each had four faces; each had four 
hoof. As human feet are not mentioned, I con- wings. Their feet were straight feet, the sole of 
elude that all their feet were bestial, their feet was like that of a beast; they sparkled 

’ like burning brass. The hands of a man were 

Til© arms— rather than the hands — of a man under their wings, on their four sides; and they 
were under their wings. -four had their faces, and their wings.— Their 

, winga 
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Was this joiftifw one to luiother of the wings, 
their being placed in pain, two and two, united 
together? — or were tne /our wings on the same 
level, and all four, apparently, united at their 
roots? 

The colour of amber ; colour of burning coals 
of fire, [N. B. of wood coals, not sea corns] the 
fiame of a lamp vibrating among them. Their 
motions were extremely swilft: swift as lightn- 
ing. Their wings made a noise, as do those of 
a great bird, when fiying. 


** Behold one wheel,'* which the clouds, &c* 
had obscured, till 1 diligently looked for it; or,, 
till the clouds dispersing permitted me to see it. 

Wheel within wheel, crossing each other,, 
probably at right angles : so that the wheel could 
roU any way, because it presented a globular 
form, on all sides : therefore, there was no need 
for the wheel to be turned, nor for the living 
creatures to turn, when directed to any parti- 
cular point; because they looked all ways at 
once. 

Is this implied in the expression ** one wheel 
with its four faces? t. «. its superficial broad 
bands — peripheries. 

Query , — Was this firmament the celestial fir- 
mament.^ was it not an expanse between the 
creatures and the throne, proportionate to the 
dreadful height of the whems ? So that this ex- 
panse augmented the distance of the voice from 
the auditor. 


wings joined ene to anothtr; they turned not 
when they went, they went eyery atraight 
forward. As for the likeness of th^ 
they fonr had the face of a man, and the face 
of a lion, on the right side.. .of an €^, ea the 
left side. ...of an eagle. Whither the spirit 
was to go they went. Their impeailmoe was 
like burning coals of fire— dike lamps passing 
up and down among the living creatures. They 
ran and returned like a flash of lightning* Hmj 
made a great noise, in flying, with their wingf* 


Op the Wheels. 

Now as 1 beheld the living creatures, behold 
one wheel upon the earth by them — ^like the 
colour of a beryl.. • . .they four had one like- 
ness. . . .their appearance that of a wheel wiihin 
a wheel. When they went, they went upon their 
fonr sides ; they returned (turned) not as they 
went. Their rings were so high they were 
dreadful; and their rings were mil of BYBS, 
round about them four ...... The wheels ac- 
companied the liviny creatures in all their mo- 
tions, for the spirit of the Mving creatures was- 
in the wheels. 


The Firmament. 

The firmament over their heads was the co- 
lour of the terrible chrystal. There was a voice 
from the firmament. When the living creatures 
stood, and let down their wings — and conse- 
qnentfy the noise made by their wings had 
ceased — all was silent. 


, Isaiah vi. 1. I saw the Lord sitting upon a 
^one HIGH, and lifted up; and his train 
filled the temple. Above it stood the Seraphim; 
each one had Six wings; with twain he covered 
his face, and with twam he covered his feet, and 
widi twain he did fly. 

Rsv, iv. 2. I was in the spirit. , . and behold 
a THRONE was set in heaven, and one sat on the 
flirone : he was to look on like a jasper, and a 
sardine stone : and a rainbow round about the 
throne, like unto an emerald. And round about 
ike throne, four beasts [living creatures] full of 
eyes before and behind — -l, like a lion; 2, a calf; 
3, a man; 4, an eagle. Each of the four living 
creatures had six wings, full of isyes. 


The Throne. 

Above the firmament was the likeness of a 
throne as the appearance of a sapphire stone,, 
and upon the throne the likeness of 'the ap» 
pearance of a man above [sitting] on it. The 
colour of amber, and the apjpeAranoe of fire was 
round about within it; and the same was the 
appearance of his loins, and downward. And 
as the appearance of the rainbow, was the splen- 
dour round about [the throne]. 


Certainly, these deseripttoDS imply r king sitting on a throne, that throne com* 
posed of aplendors-r-in the midst of a firmament of splendors but, these are not. 
at preseal the subjects of our coosideratian. 

Second Hundred. Edit, 4. 2 0 
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Ad d!Mi6h re^iectint these i^fieafafieeft, htts wAitim the idea of 

ahd fhe Cherubim beiog/id/ of EtEd, I tlhUi m the Hit&t |)!^e eudeavour to 
cbrrect that mistake; which, I supjiose, may 1^ best done by con6iderio| the terms 
used in the adjacent verses. For it is surprising, that when the same Hwrew word 
(fjf oin) had b^ rendered colour^ in verse 4, ** the eye, or colour ^ of sparkling flame:*' 
verse 7, “ the ©ye, or colowty of polished brass verse 16, ikm eye, or eetoar, 
of the predons stone ealled the beryl,” (fet Hebrew, tdrrAirA.)— in verse 22, ** the eye, or 
of the terrible ehiy stair” — verse 27, '*the eye, or colour y of sparkKng flame;” 
— yet, nevertheless, in this passage, verse 18, the same word should be tendered ^€$ 
instead of colours ; — “ tke wings were full of eyes.” Whereas it means the glittering, 
splendid, hues — the fugitive reflected tints; not solid and firm colours, but those acci- 
dental corniscations of colours, such as we see vibrate in some precious stones, (as the 
opal : Or in mother^fpearl) which, seen in some lights, shew certain colours, but seen 
iif other Ughts fstrictly, under other ahgles of vision— or of reflected, or refracted light,] 
Other colours; so does the neck of the peacock, and other birds; and this sense 
of the word is confirmed by the use of ft, Numb. xi. 7, “ the mantia was like coriander 
seed, Usi^; but the ^e of it — the reflected, glisteritn^ tint, Which Vibrated from it, — 
wks like to the eye — the glistening tint — of tne bdelhum.” 

Jffow let the leader turn to Flate I. •^Cheuxjbim, from Calmet,” and consider the 
upper flgure, which is Ml <4 eyes; of what use are they, when the four faces already 
look every way? WJhere is die Of^itunity of their construction, as optical instniments 
of sense? Where are the places whereiii should be contained the necessary accompani- 
ments of the eye, its coats and humors, fee. Ibe optic nerve, its counection with the 
sensorium, fee,? among a parcel of feathers! — or, on a feather! — several eyes on one 
feather!!! — and how distant from the head, the seat of sensation? Let any anatomist, 
who knoWB the courses of the nerves, and diear nature, their uiotive agents, and their 
connection©, eetpccially of those subservient to the senses in the human body, deride 
this point ; — such an one will feel the in^iort of my reasoning. It would be a much 
nearer approach to ideas correspondent with natural objects, to say, that these eyes 
were of the nature of those we call ^fes in a peacock’s feather: i. e, that they were 
spots peculiarly embellished with colours ; or streake^ like those of the golden pheasant 
of China; or q^eckles like those (but brilliant with colours) of the common pintado, or 
Guinea fowL in fact, this idea would agree with what I Imve suggested: — and indeed 
might Confirm 4t ; CoUtd miy such use of the word be produeed^ Could the knobs on 
No. 5, Plate in. be meant by the word Qiev / this is not impossible, if the cmancts plant 
be of Arabic nomination, and described by the kndbs on its sutface — ainranas “the 
human eye;” to which those knol^ were fwoifiilly likened : a simpiAar coincidence wtUk 
mitjigwroy ifeorrei^l This Arabic etymology has been adoptea by some. 

Having thus corrected, as I suppose, beyond c^trovetsy, a pari Of the appeamtice 
usually attributed to die wheels, and the Cherubim, I proceed to e x a m i n e that of their 
other parts. 


Or THE Heap. 

Plate IV^ No. 1, is from an Egyptian gem. Of iliO uatute Of tbos© called 
it represents a man with two faces, united on one head. No. % is from Mont- 
INi. i. V\m ^ and Wbtwmife tAm tend. Thu iuM^ of 

JifMM, 5as u man uftth t?W0’ k s&^ i ©bm m 6h,^thut ! it ivorili wMte 

to order k to be engraved; hat the ceadm* Miy WM figtttti ^ dM MmMbAMiifttii 
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Plale of .iNiOr 3, m 6w» on |»diw iwty yo Qwtt iices 

M oeeJMiui. Proim %U tbope oywopW t oot^cla^e, ■fliyoww)* of tbo 
of the Cbeiob), w«o oot* 4mr ood fw oocke {tbo dopoA tiding WicM>> w 
«re aee in the lienddic i B> w Wk*in of tho mnuftf ^gie); nor tafta hma« obovo, ti|ro 
.bel0w,««oii4beo|))|«r Plote I. W.it ww Ufce |f«. % PJoito |o wUch pofp 

fiw head of the o^e vw not eeen, heitig «t fhe of dio he«4*-~{T« fhi« ogoMit 

the laiul of e fa wp to aw , jBeeiui 10. “the face of a moo and that <daMn wontAo 
right— rand the face of ao ox to the Icdt:” — ^bnt he does oot «ay wbeto the face of 4)^ 
ea^ arae; only, “aod the tbce of an eeg^e, to ^oae four” Uvu^ creattwefl>-'^it p 
the fisee of each of these ptrwntt the man. the lion* the ox, and the eagle, waa aaw 
at one time, then I eappoae, hy aceeptiog one of aach of .the faces in No. A, 
Plate IV. as its representative, we may ooqmre a pretty ^(ood idea of their geneiiji 
dwtrybuthm and appearaaoe. 

N. Bw Though omy three might he visiide to the prophet on wy su^e4u!berqh» 
yet as there ware four f^berohim, the jbee, or faoes, whmh m could pot see on one 
Cberttb, he might, and indeed leust. hove «e<m on otheia. 

We duve seen OB the Plate of Xhana «f SphesHs, ;in what mumar dtroe figures ma/ 

be mated, so as to form hut onei hi that instance, the three heads mn nlao juiut^ 
but each head had its own neck, and the heads are only uiuted hefa^ : the poeril^ity; 
therefore, that each bead end nedr of die Cherub mifht be separate, is jqrparant; 
thoi^h 1 have rather adopted the lodiaH confomation, m wy mind. 

Of their Winob. 

It is said of the Cherubim, or the Seraphim, Isaiah chap. vi. that they “ covered their 
faces with their wings.” Now, it is evident, that had their faces been strictly speaking 
covered, — ^totaHy concealed, die prophet could not haveaeen ssiv part of them; and 
certainly he could rtot'have so particulorl^oticed and descisbed their features, and 
the diversity between them, as he does, ^e reader is therefore derirad to inspect 
No. 4, j^ate fV. which etfers an instance of wings, hangii^ down, not unlike sosm 
kinds of veils, on each side of the face; and these arey m said to eover the lace, or 
cheek, of the wearer; nevertheless, they do'uet conceal the whole face; nor the prio* 
cipal features of ft. This figure is an Isis of E|7pt: wi^ on her bead are a 

common dress of Isis, which g^dess often has on 1^ head, a biro, [mually tfae|>*»fado, 
or Cruinea fowl, so for as f recollect] whose wings, banging down on each side, shade 
her cheeks : though seldom much more than we have seen the fashion of hatr-dresshig 
yhade the faces of our ladies. \Qtsery, Will diis pimtado head-dress support the idea 
of the spedkUs on this bird's plnmi^e heiug called ^e$, as hinted?] I «• not say that 
the win^ of the Cherdb hung dovm, Hke those of this figure; 1 rather think, othwwise; 
however, this figure shews, that the appendage of wings to the bead, and those 
wings employed to shdtM foe foce, wb^her from modesty, or firom any other seati* 
ment, was not unknown in antiquity: for this iris wpears by its workmanship to be 
a very ancient figure. Thiseets in a remarkable light the retiaeriog which Jerom has 
adopted of this passage of Isaiah, as if the Cherubim sheltered the face and feet of 
the Lord with their wings: t. e. all the fourCberabim were soemployed! And in this 
he fimis a mystery. Faciem enim sf pedee ^us ojperimt, quia 4r freterita ante Muatdum 
^ JiUisra pest tnsmdtm tem »m p<mmt^,eed mdia tame» qupK t» sea,dieiusfnda tsmt 
eeuteumlamur. Now how oould this he, triace the Chent^.chmwi^d U^ir ,fij^^ent 
m>d rrisrfive situations ingomgnnd r^|uwiiig?-^to.6ay .nothing of di^w^, firom 
foe foinseme Powecr sitting «a the, foropsvuid a jdreadfid huight hima the wheele; 
ItomeeWsdseuddiily hss^ 


z o z 
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Tl^e pronbet 9ayfi> with two wings the Cherub sheltered his (the Cherub's) 

We have elsewhere remarked (Vide Dictionary, Foot) that by the wordjfiiel or /eet, 
we are not always to understand the foot, as the extreme member of the body; but 
parts much nearer to the center of it, and in fact, what modesty conceals/ It is true 
we find in some %u^, as on those of Mercury, and of Perseus, &c. among tite Greeks, 
the appenda^ of wings to the feet; and No, 7, Plate iv. has on hs feet, what might 
be taken forlitde wings, in which it is not singular: but all these appendages, if they 
be wings, which is sometimes doubtful, yet are so small, that they can by no means 
be said to cover tie feet: I rather conclude, therefore, that the wings of the Cherub 
covered the centre of the body, like those of the Isis, No. 5, Plate iv. where we see, 
that over the rest of her dress, she has a pair of wings folded, which, covering pretty 
fer down, may (I apprehend) be taken as sufficiently coincident with the Hebrew idea 
of covering the feet. Observe too, that No. 1, Plate iv. which has four wii^s, has two 
of them at his hips: so has No. 5, No. 6, and so has No. 7. Since, therrfore, in all 
these instances, the wings capable of covering, are placed at the flanks of the figure, 
and not at the feet, 1 conclude, that modesty has influenced the propbeta description 
of this part of the Cherub; and that we may very easily imagine the duty to which 
these wings were applied: for it does not appear that clothing of any kind was worn 
by these hieroglyphical figures. 

I ought to remark, that the Isis, No. 4, is clothed, with a thin robe, which entirely 
shews the figure: It is possible this kind of clothing became at len^h to be thought 
insufficientj and therefore to this was superadded the wings; as in No. 5. 

Of the Arms. 

It is not usually understood, that the prophet Ezekiel, in chap. i. 8. describes the 
Cherub as having four arms; but Mr. Parkhurst has so construed the passage, « 
and I think the text supports him, “ and the hand of a man [i. e. a human hand] 
breath the wings of, them [the four creatures] on the four sides of them:” i.e, the 
way which the faces looked : each face being iakeuM indicating one side of the living 
creature. If this be correct, then No. 8, Plate iv. is not far from coinciding with this 
description ; as this figure has four wings, and four arms ; but having only one face, 
these arms are not placed like those of the Cherub, — an arm to correspond to each 
iace. I need make no apology for considering the word hand as signifying both hand 
and arm, since such is frequently its import, (much as we have ^n the word foot 
implies the also). So me Hebrew speaks of the lumds of a chair, i. e. an ami-chair; 
a hfted-up hand, a stretched-out hand, is equivalent to a Ufted-np ami, a stretched-out 
arm, &c. In No. 3, also, we see that each of the four heads basan Jrand (or arm) which 
may .perhaps incline us to think, ftat though the fouruiw of the Cherubim were under 
the wings, yet that they rather r^rred tolbe feur faces, than to tiie wiqgs: confirming 
%e idea that the sides of the Uvi^ creatures were understood to be correspondent to 
theirface& Fid^foi;yW'anfn«tbeIHates: D£a&RTOs;B£TMSiH£N,No.5; India, No.d. 

Of the Lower Pulrt of the Body* 

1 presume that iitfle need be added to what has been already said, on this article: 
it is clear that the ox bore a considerable share in this emblem; and that the hinder 
parts, from the human Dosteriors, were those of that aniimal. But, I find it not easy 
to cMermine, whedicsr me whole inferior paft was ox4ike, iaoludiug all the four legs; 
like what is commonly called the Minotaur, as KFo.fl, (and which when the 

jilaceof the ox is supplied by that of a iiorsot is cal led flie Cecdaiur; and thisiis the 
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commm dsvitiioa 'of the figuM): or whether it might not rofh^ioeflemlde the uncom- 
moEiiy pnopoctaoned Centaur in^No. 7» Plate iii. which ehewe the human figure com- 
pletely, with the appendix only of the horse ; whereby the dbiei of the composition 
appeam to be human, witib a smaller Mitkm of the animal. The same idea, I pre- 
sume is preserved in No. 1 and 7, Plate iv. where the figure is that of a man, but 
the mf^^dix of a tail is added, as denoting the inferior part of the composition. Zf 
tins be correct, and if we suppose No. 7, Plate iv. to be the human part or Charub, 
and instead of the horse in No. 7, Plate iii. conceive of the ox, as appended to it, 
perhaps we i^roach fsretty nearly to the true figure of that ancient compound 
«enibiem---the Cfaemb. 

EXBLANAriON OF THi PLATES. 

Plate L 

The uppermost representation, shews dns symbolical compound figure according 
to the ideas copied in Calmet. It seems to have the following deficiencies: the beads 
are not uniform in their junctions with the neck; neither are they level, &c. whereby 
they seem to be of unequal importance, and relation to the bo^: it has only two arms; 
it has.no legs; though legs are particularly mentioned, &c. The other figures are also 
deficient, as having only one head, one pair of arms, no attempts at eyes, &c. nor any 
(apparent^ possible reason, why they should be denominated oxen, calves, or heifers; 
as the Cherubim are, occasionally. The smaller figure is the design of the ingenious 
Pic art: he has attended to some things, but has omitted others not less necessary. 
Since so much diversity appears in these figures, which wre the result of the investiga- 
tions of very learned men, an additional conjecture on the form of this emblematical 
creature, will incur no censure. 


Plate II. 

No. 1. Mr. Parkhubst has paid peculiar attention to the form of his Cherubim: 
he has given them four heads; .under the wings haTids only; no ^apparent) bodies; one 
leg only to each Cherub; consequently, nothing to fill up the hinder part of that side 
of tl)e ark whereon they stood; and, evidently, they stand very awkwardly; no reason 
why they should be called calves, or heifers, apparent from their figure, &c. &c. 

N. B. Beside this, his plate contains other errors: the high priest stands np sprink- 
ling the blood, in an attitude which he certainly could not use; as he crept between 
the staves, and, kneeling on his knees, sprinkled the ihlood (2) toward^ nof strictly 
the mercy-seat. j(3) The staves of the ark, which should come /orwturdy toward 
the holy place, are turned side-wapSy so that the high priest •could not ci^p between 
them, but must cross one of them; whereas the curtain rested upon their ends, and 
by the foldings they made in the curtain, their ends might be said to be seen through 
it. I forbear farther remari^s: only observing, that if such diflSlcuIties attend tiiia 
subject, and, if so learned and attentive a man us Mr. Parkhurst has failed in it, 
notwithstanding he has ga^atly labpured bis article, with hdw much deference, in 
expectation of discriminating criticism also, Aoold the present humble attmnpt ni 
illustrating it, be submitted to the jeaderl 

The second figure on Umb Plate is irom Mons.lSAUiUN; it merely conriiderB the 
Cborabim as angels. But I presume todyak, that hereafter the reader wili be little 
eatisfied with this idea; or with that ot a Hihild's Ifead, with wings under its neck, 
{v^ether smiley weeping) feittarmg^ahoi^ in a church, or aroumi the chok. 
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ftepf^senttttions of ^ Chvtobxm appear to me toiimye lerred hy two eoBtiemea: 
Mme authors haye considered them as wholly fuNuan; and, aecordiii|^y have deli- 
neated theko as we usually see simple angels: otfaeia have drawn tbm jus winged oxeq, 
and have yiholly excluded any portioti of the human form: I rather suppow, tbatneiito 

those representations^ Smaraitelyi is correct; but that they must be coiiiiwed» if we 
^desire an approach toward the fi^re which anciently was esteemed so sacred, so 
soverei^, and sO expresSiye. 

Pfot being able lo present, from adequate authority, a coimdete finre of the Chembr 
this ahd the fbllodriiig pllate attempts to shew, in the particmars taken jenora^e^, (hait 
the ideas included in this figure were not unknown to others beside the ndbrews^ but 
that they were, more or less, adopted, either as sacred, or as royaU attendants. Some 
of these figures approach the perfect composidon: ppticularty No. 7, Plate IV. for the 
human, and No. 5, Plate III. for the animal, distinction: and No. 6, or No. 7, Plate III. 
for the mode of their union into one compound figure. See the Plates : Medals of 
Malta, New. :S, 4, in which the ox legs are ccunbined in the human figure with 
wrings ol the h^. 

Plate III. 

Studies pok the Animal Part op the Cherub. 

The figures on this Plate are intended ter elucidate the vasuationb which mythology 
introduced, tn the bestial parts of its animal emblems. 

WhweyerliAs paid any attention to the science of heraldry, as {H*acti8ed in modem 
timeB, has observed in the arms of some of our families, such monsters as spread eagles, 
griffom^ centaurs, and human heads on ammal bodies: these effigies had originally 
a certain attuskm, though now that allusion is forg^. On the same principle, the 
emblems of antiquity onginated in reference to certain persons, or to certain events, 
notwithstanding later times are often at a loss to ascertain their origin: I shall not, 
therefore, attempt to explain these figures, but merely to shew in what their peculiarities 
consist; apd how they may subserve our present purpose. 

No. 1. An ox with two neads, and two horns; over him is the winged globe, the 
symbol of divinity, ki Egypt; he is carried in a boat, which a man is very respectfully 
rowing down the Nile, whose dowers, &c. ornament the subject. This is wm that 
celebrated Egyptian antique the Isiac Table. [This is commonly called an Apis: yet 
surely Apis haa only onene^A.] 

No. 2* A very ancient Egyptian sphinx of brotM^e; with hieroglyphic writing on it: 
its l^re is compounded of a lion, and a woman; but the projection of its arms and 
hands is what renders it applicable to our pres^ sulgect; as we see, that though 
ii has bertial hind legs, yet its fore are human arms: this is from the Abbe Wik- 
Xifet’MAN’s Art : — it was also a frm>mite figure ofCJount Caylus. 

No. 3, 4. Are Andro-sphinxes, of which kiud of sphinxes Herodotus speaks, lib. ii. 
page .^73, they w^e j^aced at the entrance of the temple of Minerva Saitid^, in Egypt; 
fiiey were always understood tp be aymboUeal ammals. I have inserted them, to 
Aew thati (as hi the hn^tance of Bagon, and Deihetos) both the sexes were used in 
cf6dipositibn pf ^blems; and to ^ovide iig&st the remark, that We see only female 
Sj^hinxes hi cchhinon. 

No. 5. A creature which ornaments a poitdl of the palace of Persepolis: the legs 
Bud the body of k resemMe of m ox; and it has the tail of an ox: on this body 
tlfe ginfrdd a large psir Of wings, —4b deebt, those of an eagle; moreovar, its whole 
and ghonl&rs are studded, eittiin* with feathers,;^ with rising knobs: whatiks 
head wiiss U is now impossibfe lo dotamiM; tuit Iqr its form, by the cap iqion it, mud 
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^ 'tvliat teems to be diaper;^, attached to k, it is probable, the eomksnante was hnmaD ; 
i.«. remaim appear to iodicate a baman iiaddrtaa. These sfatuea are greatlv 
damaged ; portly w a^ and more by ire: stiU more, perhaps, by ihe baibarity of their 
peaseasors. Bnt, it thw subject rfqtresent an ox’s body — aisle’s oad a human 

comtmance, then k closely approaches the ancient compiteitioa of the Cherub : and 
it is the more satisfactory, because, being extant in Persia, it proves that such emblenw 
were not confined to Egypt; but mi^ be of Chaldean, or, at least, of Asiatic origin, 
hr fhct, k is evidmii mat &ey were ad^ted throughout a very extensive pordcm nf 
the East; and Ezekiel being resident in Persia, his reference to them might be ea^y 
understood by his readers, to whom sudt symbols were duniliar. 

Notwithstanding Le Bbuyn’s uncertainty, I find no difficulty in detem^ag this 
creature to be meant for an ox: the feet are cleaiiy cloven, so it cannot be a horse; 
and, certainly, the sculptor of No. 8, could never mean No. 5, for a lion. — Le Brvyn’s 
account of this and others, is already given. 

No. 6. A representation of the Minotaur of Crete: in the original he stands in Uie 
midst of the labyrinth. Tltis is from a ^m in the Florentine Gdlery. In one of the 
pictures of Herculaneum, the Minotaur is refnesented with the head only of an ox, 
the rest of his figure being human. On the medals of Sicily (rSAAI) he is variously 
represented; but ^nerally, with the human head, horned; all the rest of him being 
ox-ltke. See the Plates: Medals op Athens, Nos. 13, 14. India, Nos. 8, 9, 11. 

No. 7. A Centaur who has been wounded in the head, desiring assistance from 
companion warrior: the singularity of this ^ure is, that he shews the whole human 
form: and is, in fact, a man with the posteriors of a horse: so that seen in front, hia 
human form would hide his bestial part, very nearly; and he might pass for a man: 
while seen on the flanks, he would shew the horse part of him, and might almost pass 
for a horse. This is from a gem in the Florentine (Ellery. 

No. 8 and 9. Are from the ruins of Peraepolis, drawn by Cobneille le Bbuyn 
T hey are placed here, to instance the mixture of creaturas u ancient all^pry. They 
are foe subjects r^en^ to, in the foregoing article. 


Plate TV. 

Studies fob the Hcman Part of the Cherub. 

This plate containsrepresentatioBs of the varyations of the huhak form, wfakh 
ancient mythology adopted. 

No. 1. An abraxas from Montfaucon, Vol. ii. Plate CLXxv. tt represeats amaa 
with two faces; upon his bead tte sacred wUctkus, or boshri, at his shoMlders two 
wings; oii his hips two wings, with a scmpion’s tail: in each hand aitalT. 

No. 2. From Montfavcon, Vol. i. Plate vi. No. 18. It is notpmpeity a Jmus, 
which deity had commonly oi% two fttoes; but k is closely allied to fann. 

No. 3. !mm an Indian pictore: tins is uBiially ssid to we SraAma, skring an foe 
lotos, after foe Deluge: possiblf foe erfovRof tdM meinded an eUasioB to Nsmm and 
his three sons; as the governing powers m mankind after that event — FtfoDsBEElsoa. 
This is copied from Mr. MaoRioE'n SisMrm of India. 

No. 4. An anci^ statne Of Iris, from Montfaucon, Vol. ii. Plate cvii. No. 8. 

Ne. 5. An Isis; part of a gmupe lOpieseiknlg Isis, Osiris, and Honme foom 
MoturFAtrcoN, VoL li. Plate cxx. 

No. 8. A medal of the island of Maltk, frofo foe cabinet of foe Ifde iOr.^WiLiitiaf 
Hunter: this %are has wings at its shoulders, and wings at its hips. 
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No. 7. Another ohrmcaBt tinore emblematiaed Ui«ii No. 1. Thi» figure has: on ila 
head the lotos; it has four winp; and aonneeied with mch wing oh am; and ia eajch 
of its four hands different emUms of destruction* or pimishment: this flguire has also 
on its feet, what might be taken for a third pair of wings; but these are very imperfect, 
if indeed, they he wings. Montfaugon* VoL iL Plate CLXii. [F<*the following 
Fragment of Satan.”] 

No. 8. A human figure with a bulFs head annexed ; so that this figure classes with 
that of No. 9» in bemg wholly human, except the head.. From Antiq, HercvJ. Fide 
Apis, and Golden Ualp, in the Dictianafy. 

No. 9. From the AvOquities Herculaneum. Vol. i. Plate l. page 263. The codk*s 
head on this figure, shews a variation of the human from, which may be farther explained 
hereafter: I only hint at ks resemblance to the Nergal of 2 Kings xvii. 30. See the 
Plate of Nergal, No. ccxii. 


By this time, the reader is prepared to draw this intricate subject to a conclusion; 
which I wish to do by the following queries : 

Was the Cherub a compound figure, including the form of a beast, — ^in the body and 
legs, and two of the heads; — of a bird, in the wings, and in one of the heads; — and 
of a man, in the body, i. e. the abdomen* the chest, neck* head* and arms ; and perhaps 
in the legs? 

Had the Cherub four legs, (two bestial, and two human); — four wihM, — [sometimes 
six: or, were six wings peculiar to a seraph, and distinguished a serapnfrom a Cherub? 
for authors are perplexed to find a distinction] — four arms, and four heads? 

Were the pkwes of these wings, — on the upper part of the head, for one pair; whereby 
that pair might cover the face: — on the shoulders, for another pair, whereby that pair 
might be used for flying: — on the hips for the other pair, whereby this pair might 
* conceal at pleasure the lower parts of the body? 

Or, otherwise, — were the two uppermost pair of wings placed on the same level* 
f. e. on the shoulders, so that the arms seemed to come out from under them* at the 
same height, on the four sides of the figure? 

Were the four sides of the figure correlative to the four faces of the head? 

Were the four faces on one head; and, consequently, on the same level? 

Were the four faces visible at one time? or, was only one face visible, in front, viz. 
that turned toward the spectator: and two profiles, — one looking to the right, the 
other to the left, on each side of the front face; — the face at the back of the bead 
bring unseen by the spectator. 

Were these arimals resplendent with glittering colours; or with highly coloured 
spots? or with knobs? and not full of eges for tiie purpose of vision, 
there fimr of these animals? 

Were th» staliobs anriog^^ to those of horses in a royal chariot, t. e. four on a 
line, tegeiimri in which situation they obeyed the orders they received from the person 
seated od the throne? or, were they single, one on each of the four sides of tiie throne? 

Are the wheels of Ezekiers vision* analogous to the wheels of a royal chariot? 

What was the situation of these wheels, in respect to the Cherubim? 

Were these wheels two on esMoh ride of the throne, like those of our coaches? or, 
they one on eaeii side of the throne ^opposing it square ? or one at each comer? 

Is their construction* as bring whed within whed^ fer the purpose of their rriling 
everr wmy With perfect rea/^iMSs* and without any occasion of turning the whole 
machine? 

' kr 


Is 
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, In ttie of the fac^^ in the Cherub, for the ptilpose tbmr looking every 

ao that there was no occasion for turning (as a horse ihost) in obedienoe to direc- 
tional t0( proceed to the ligbti or to the left, instead of going straight forw^? 

I Wa94he vision, in a general view, that of the throne of IMty, moving with the most 
nmd velocity, to whatever ^int it was commanded by the 8aprame Ruler? 

Was the ark iu the Templ^ &c. and its accompauiments, considered as the throne 
of the God of Israel? so that, the Cherubim attached to it, were there as attendants and 
servants? i,e, as before observed, they were both sojcred and royal attendants. 

Was the oifence given to Judah, by Israel, by the erection of the golden calves (which 
certainly were allied to the Cherubim, in hgure and import, if they were not absolutely 
same) because, this was a profession of having the throne of God among thnt 
division of the sons of Jacob? Was it also, because, in Judah, these emblems were kept 
private, in the temple; whereas, in Israel, they were exposed to public view, as objects 
of worship? Were the figures erected by Jeroboam truly Cherwim, but called calves^ 
i. e. their name being taken from the inferior part of their composition by way of iivdig- 
mty: or, were they an imperfect association of emblems, some being omitted, and what 
remained being chiefly those parts which referred to the ox, or calf? or, as these are 
sometimes called Aeifers^ was the sex feminine instead of masculine? or, had they 
compound parts of both sexes? as many £g 3 rptian sphinxes had, as what remain 
fully demonstrate. 

In 2 Kings xix. 15. Psalm Ixxx. 1. Isaiah xxxvii. 16. God is spoken of as dwelling — 
residing — between the Cherubim: the word between is supplied by our translators : should 
they not rather have supplied the word above or over the Cherubim, or some similar 
expression? — since such is the relative situation of the Divine Majesty in these visions. 

I say nothing of Milton! $ description of the throne of Deity, which seems to include 
ideas ^eatly similar to those proposed ; nor of any hints which might be borrowed 
from Philo, &c. because, I would have this subject rest on its own merits. 

So great obscurity lias hitherto overwhelmed this allegorical representation, notwitli- 
standingit has been the theme of many very learned men, that the most ingenious should 
not flatter himself with succeeding at once in explaining it. Nevertheless, this article 
opens a new way for acquiring some conception of proper form: and I feel some 
satisfaction in the idea that these symbols were not unknown in kingdoms and countries 
independant of Judea. 

There appears to be two extremes of opinion on this subject ; — as on similar subjects: 
1. That it pleased God to compose the Jewish religious rites, ceremonies, and s^bols, 
of materials as unlike as possible to those of the countries around them; especially those 
of Egypt, in order to establish a total dissimilarity; and to exclude idolatry. 2. That a 
close resemblance, especially to Egyptian manners, was established, in order to acce^- 
modate the services to the temper and habits of a people, which had been accustomed 
to such in Egypt. This was the hypothesis of the learned Spencer, The truth, 1 
apprehend, lies between these opinions; and I refer the reader to the Addition to the 
article Ceremonies, in the Dictionary^ for what seems to me, after much enquiry, to 
combine most probabilities ; and these, judiciously adopted, account most honour- 
al% for many particulars, which are otherwise extremely embarrassing. 

The Jews considered the Cherubim as of the utmost importance under the L^vitical 
priesthood; yet they have lost their true r^>resentation. if the flame placed ^ keep 
the ytay to tree of life were a Cfaert^ then this emblem is extremely ancient. 
|Cr. jpASHitpRST finds rasemblances to this symbol — in the West Indies; iu the Tem- 
^eofElqphaut^m the East-Indies; ip Difna, (ttV/e the Plates: Diai^aov Ephesus): 
m Prosetipine; in Rhadig^t, an afleient German idol; in Mithras, a Persian deity; in 

Second Hundred. Edit, 4. 2 P 
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Hke (Srybho'n, or OHttn, in Ctibhitt-Chinn^ ifi Vahhfll nad f(Mr« Ari^McM idob, oom- 
pouhded of a fioA abd an eagle; .and ih taaay oflieT |iatt(i of die irortd. Hie efniuMi 
of this writer, dekma to be s^ciently MtabUidibd to wairaat the {nfetettee, that this 
emblem was not borrowed by the Jewish ritahl fiotil Egy^, Ohlyt bttt wasi ia its 
principles, at least, knoWn and adopted adlOtag Tariotis (especiidly, Retrial) ttadmis, 

tt is true, that a number of wortn^ add teamed persons feel great felttotahce in 
admitting a similarity bettreen the Hebrew CfattiiD tad die compotad figares (ri* 
the Heathen : nevertheless, triien we reflect, that properiy Speaking, in die eatflest 
Ages there were no Heathen; but, that alt mankind had die same idiject, and the same 
instruments, of religious trorship; and when the rarious tribes of mankind Were sepa* 
rated, each preserved a part, thou^ each also lost a part; we shall perceive the 
probability that this hgure, infer ana, with Sacrifice, &e. might be in seme d^ree 
preserved, at least as to its form, if not as to ito import: tad this consideration tnay 
abate that hesitation, which is cbmmon to thinking teinds. 

r 

No. CLUI. OF SATAN. (No. 7, Plate tV.) 

I AM afthost ashamed ot discovertaj^ SatAN aihohgtfa^e OfikktrBiMi; i!ie¥e!ftheless> 
the etiqilfry may be pardohed, whether No. 7, Plate iV. bte m^ant as a symbolteal 
representation of that mighty adversary? This figure holds, in his two apper arms, 
weapons of injdry — a whip with two thon^, aftda douHe battle-axe, in one band; in 
the other, an ake, a po^nard, or da^er, atfd another battle-axe: in his lower ha^s 
he holds a roA; and apair of scalfes; to dlettOte that he is nottooxc^eteA the just we^t, 
atid tneasufe, df the evns he ihflicfts. Is ndt this the angel or i^GNlsHMaNT? — the 
agent of retributive Justice? Whose offiOe it is to distribute “battle, and murder, and 
sudden death,” among the sons of men: who, for the greater rapidity in bis office, is 
furnished with four Wingfe; whose itiflictfon is aud corM^olled, by the scales 

of i^ahial justice. Ezekiel chap, ix. Rev. vi. 6. vii. 2, 5. 

May the same be the import of No, 1, which holds lU bis hands two about 
the length Of five feet each, judging by the height of his figure? T%e tWl, 

appended to this i^fe, is an emblem of disaster; becattse the sting Of the ScdrpMn 
(oiten fatal in the East) is in his tail. 

Allusions to weighing the characters of mankind, are frequent in Scripture; “ Thou 
most upright dost teeigh the paths of the just,” Isaiah xxvi. 7. “ Let me be weighed 
In the balance of justice,” Job xxxi, 6. “ Thou art weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting,” Dan. v. 27. “ 5By the Lord actions are we^heflf i Sam. n. 8. There ki dlso 
a remaikably emphatic expression, which does not appear m OUr translation ; Acts vii. 00. 
— ^the dying Stephen prays, “ Lardy weigh not out to them this eiUy twrotg rnv 

mfiafnwv ravrtiv) meaning, a punishment propdrtioiied Yo 1910 gndt of it — weig^ not out 
Co them a retribution adequate to this fld^raut lubpiity.” 

Under the article Akoel, in the Dictumary, We have hinted ett the probabiliiy' of 
loffol angels being, occasionally^ agents of putiisfatiient: and have taken wbataoems to 
a strong distinchon, between and reW/idk9ai[igds‘~-tiittt byed angdk may punish 
for crimes committed; but ibay not tempt to the commission of crimes to 
shy, that punishmetit, suhtily in itseJf, may bepMfedfty «fifee from malice, makvohmiay 
toward tlie party hUAering under it; and may even t^rist with much sorrorw on 
account ofthe necessity for indidKagpWsb^^ and much sympathy Wkh the sufferer: 
whereas, to propose 'temptations, ahd stbnhUte to the eommhmon of erfl, 

by detm^ive repi^entations CfitB pleahm^, dr^ts profits ;^-^%y tekhig advautagerif 
nahitaUpasdons, propensities, bias, fite. br df ficdtitentai cireniMtauees <ff 



aitontipm op|)ortun4y.,&c. f ii?ky, jto h?igbtei}* by comij^daJ^n, the gu^ 

euoyineat wdgii^ fi^jgi^ Jq pf>vpke to tbp ppme, is 

utterly (ibb««roat from tbe pharactor. «t^on, ootyi paturp, ^^siijoti, pf a 
hitd aogPb We popJl, tbfitefojrp, p»»ww« the import ^$jtt><lrTpaosp|;ep, 
the *gept of fiiuni#^ooV/*W»ply to«PP. be the !^«rwa to, bv the 

leria4S!ittiHtt’ whicb, i9»bal4y, jwll set Jbose pwsa^e^ in o Jigbf not opijr cU^^r^t from, 
hot flaopo ^Uopt opd cli^ar tb^>P; wbfit they prp usually vipw.ed b». [well aware, that 
ever all alluMope to t|iiittoal p^tp^ce, tw^ >8 yeif of great obscurity $ and.there- 
fem* wtfiot on preserving ja bty eWiSw^ modesty jn treating what relates to them]. 
Aftmwards, we^all select a few passages, not only irreconcileable with the geqerai 
maxims of piety, but with auy good puipose which can possibly be combined in 
punishfflent; while nevertheless, such passages are referrable to a JS^an — consequently, 
to a pharaptar of a d«crb?(tion very diffem^ from the former. 

No. 1. Will this idea explain the passage, Eccl. v. 6. “ Suffer not thy mouth to 
eapse thy desh to sin, [wanton discourse leads to impure actions]; neither say thou 
before the <u|gel [of punishment, when he is commissioned to pbastise thee], that it was 
an error, [a mere trine< an inadvertence, a ^cadil^] wherefore should God be angry 
at thy voice [the discourse above alluded {o] and,(liBsipate — waste — decay, the works 
lOfitbine han^,?”'^tby lahonrs in life: by that diminution which is the natural con- 
sepmonoe of jlUpitgratthcations, and which the apgel of punishment indicts for the 

ux^s 0 / illy 4 ut 7 ’ striking tl^oo and thy wor^s with a debilitating consunqition. 

No. il. We.naad ? Siam. xxiv. id. “The Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel 

the angel [of famishment] sketched forth his hand, and smote the i^ople:” compare 
thm with 1 Gbron. xxi. Id- “ Pavid saw the angel [pf pnpishmwt] having a 
tword 4B Ms ^nndk’”— .analogous to the axes, dagger, and rod pf pur figure. 

No. 3. Hie «aw idea appears, in Nmnh. 23, “Tlin ang®l [of punishment,] 
stood in diewayforanodversmy ag a SAO'Aff) agaioat Palaam — with his swi^d 
dmm in Mf Amd,” see V.er. 31. WUI it also apply to Judg. v. 23. “ Curse ye lyipros, 
enith the angel of the lx>rd” — whose office it is to pqni8h:--^so, to Psalm xxxv. 5. 
“ liBt the angel [of punishment] of thp I^ird chase them — \i- e. drive them hefpre My, 
in a nnUta^ manner — ^pursue them]; let their way be dark, and slimpery, [so that d^ 
^moootsee, oroscape] and the angel pf the I/ird following them'^^ith vindictiye 
eneigy. d^ong language this !— strong eastern painting! 

That this notion continned in later tunes, appeara from the Apocryphal Histo^ 
of Susanna, verse 39. “ Tbeangel of God waitejh witjh Ms sword, that fre may cut t^^ 
m two.” 

No. 4. The prologue to the Book pf Job, cpil^ly supposes that the fmgel of 
punishment by q^ce, appeared in the conrt of heaven; and, therefore, howevbr this 
article might b^m by being “almost asham®^ of 4i?cov,ermg Safen among tlfo 
Cherubim, — if thw Satan be simply the mini4er of pqqishment, under llivm^e 
direction, ami m the case pf Job, the mhnater of jprobdtum, only, ratlmr 

than of punishment, (though even Job deserved some punishment, as he acknovnedg^;, 
;foere is no neaaon why ho sbonld be ashamed of his office, apy more than Jmk^® are, 
who, though frequently nwustms of pmustoent. are apt therefore expludpd Mm die 
royal presence; but on the contrary, their tmee is considered as digqihed .aojl honour-. 
aUe: f.e.pusislmimit witbontWt^o^^ does npt jmllnte foe infoctor. 

Consider foe destmetionof JExpd. xii.— of Semns^erib, 

fr Kings afot. also, Jo8h.,v.,Wf %b ^ Ps"'n vji, i2. I^ke adi, 

These paesages are from foe Old Testament i foe following are from the 

2 y 2 
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No. 6. Will this difitinctioR explain 1 Got.ch/V.'S. d. As iM S^mgd of pliiish- 
meht is reformation of the sufferor, I commMd gou^not, fotxNieiteel to motest tliie 
party, but — to deliver ewh a traas^r^or uafo iSbfMVthe pW>{]|er augtft Of punkhment; 
that he by his castigations and afflictions, may bifflig ibe cnminkl tb aseuM*Of his &atf; 
e^en should those afflictiobs terminate in tke destrmciioH (of his petsod perhaps, rathei*, 
of his fleshly powers, or appetite) of the Jtesk, in ol^der that the ihore hi^oftfiiit part of 
the man, the spirit^ mqp be saved in the do^ of the appeattmce of JesusJ' 

This passage seems to iticiude an allusiou to the feme principles as those of 'No. 1, 
because, 1, The criminal is he who had commhtM fornication; and such fomicatioh 
as the gentiles abominated : 2, The sense of oXtSpov rendered destrmtion, is, Ibss, injury, 
exitium^ strages; whatever is pernicious; and ultimately deadly; death :-^SO that it 
seems closely to correspond to the coiisumption^ and wasting debility of person, of the 
former article, (though indeed, there, I conceive, the allusion is both to person and 
property) as it arises from the same cause, and (without repentance) would have the 
same fatal issue. 3, That trapKog, fleshy has the meaning here intended needs' no proof: 
and this affords a glimpse of the punishment inflicted on the Corihthian: he suflered 
defeat — rimpotence — in that very article whereby he had transgressed. * 

No. 0. Is this tlie import of 1 Tim. i. 20. ? Hjfmeneus and AUmnder; I have delivered 
— put into the hands of SataHy the angel of punishment, that they may learn the lesson 
(as we teach children at school, by the terror of the rod, iraSev$t^(n) net to blaspheine. 
No. 7. Is this what the ApOstle had in view, in his own ca(se — 2 Cor. xii:7. *£iest 1 
should be exalted above measurey there was given — favourably, kindly, to mea thorhin 
the flesh [a bodily infirmity] ci» agmty a SataUy (ayftXog Sarav) of puidiihiueut, or raCther 
of probation, and exercise of patience, faith, &c. to produce humility. Upm this 
it^rmityy *. e. for its removal, or at least its moderation, that it might not appear to be, 
nor be prolonged as, a punishment, [nor operate as an impediment to the usefulness 
of my ministry] J besought the Lord repeatedly : if so, this case is analogous to the 
probation of Job^ under uie agency of Satan. Hence we see, as the pious Mr. Henry 
might say, that <0lictionSy i, e. sufleiings, are not always inftictionSy i, e, punishments. 
No. 8. There is an inference 1 Cor. xi. 10. which has perplexed, and continues to 

E erplex, the learned, ** a woman ought to have on her head a stdgection^or token of 
eing under modest restraint [FtVfe F ragments, ** Cf Eastern VeilSy" No. clix. clx.] 
BECAUSE OP the angels,'’ iyyiXsg : — read ayAmovQy on account of thevnlgary says one: 
haayytXAagj at ho^TWy says another; or, Sta t»c i^Xngy on account of the niidtitude ; or, 
because of spies : and this is rendered plausible % lirferiiog to James ii. 26. where the 
spies sent by Joshua are termed angels, i. e. messe^^M^uM in the Lxii. the tnen who 
escaped to tell Job are called angels — relators — of what they had seen : and, besides 
Homer in epic poetry, several of the Greek tragedians use the word angels in this 
sense. But, if it wei*e allowable, — merely trading the word in the singular, 
instead of tlie plural, angel for angel# (Stonw dyj^X^, instead of^ia t»c «t7ye^«c) Bnd 
referring it to the angel of punishment, the scUpe of the passage would agree with those 
already adduced : let her be veiled, lest! the angd of punishment should chastise her 
want of decorum.” 

I conclude, from these instances, that we risk nothing in supposing that loyal angels 
may sometimes be employed in offldes of punishmeht; punishment inchtded in the kind 
purpose of reformation. “ 

us now enquire whether some things at© not said of a a diflerent kind ; 

or, at least, whether Scripture dbes not amde to curcumstances, utterly iiteconcileable 
wkh the Character of holy aud(hat»l>y siririts, under any official capacity, or employment, 
whatever. ^ ' 



Mht ir.l. ^^Jeeros was tempted of the Deni.’' — to eimz to4eqMkit» topiMe, kc. 

Mat Y. 37. ^ IM your duMsourse be sinorpie and c&Mt; for^oalha and 0 weariag> &c. 
• come fram tm EeU^^OmX So the worda may signify as dbey itand; but some 
> eojpieii^ead explicitlyvjf^t^ 

Mat. XU. 26. If Satan taetM Satan cannot sig^;^ two mesadageraof ininish- 
ment sent from the same benefioena Deity: as it rjmplieB a €Oiitradiolioii» an 
•opi^^tioD,- in the purposes of these Satons. 

Mat. xiii. 39. The enemy that sowed the tares, which shall be burned, is the Devil.” 
Mark iv. 16/ Satan cometh and taketh away ^ word soiwn in their hearts,” &c^ 
John viii^ 44. The Devil was a murderer frrom the beginning: he is a bar, and, the 
father of it.” Verse 4f . Ye do the deeds of yoUr father; who prompts you to 

murder me.” Verse 40i • ‘ . 

A<M V. 3. Why has Satan filled thine heart, — to lie to the Holy Ghost?” 

Rom. xvi. 20i The Gtod of Peace shall shoiiiy bruise Satan under your &et.” — Not 
the holy angel of punishmeiit, but, an adversary of the soul, 8cc. 

1 Oor. vi* 3. “ We — human persons^^Aa// jia;^e — condemn — ^xngehr — surely not holy 

angels; — ^but, though we are but m^n, yet our piety shall condemn the impiety 
of our superiors by nature.” 

^ Cor, xi. 14. ** False apostles transforming themselves into apostles of Christ, and no 
marvel; for Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light”--^con8equcfitly 
he is no holy angel: for a holy angel can neither need, nor suffer, such transform^ 
uHon; which is, evidently, spoken of as contrary to nature. 

2 Thess. ii. 9. The working of Satan with all lying wonders, and deceivablenees of 

tmrighieousnese,^ 

James iv. 7 ‘‘ Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you.” 

2 Peter ii. 4. God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell ; 

and delivered them into chains of darkness, until the judgment.” 

Jude 0. The angels which kept not their first estate, he hath reserved an everlasting 
^ chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” 

The passage Rev. XX. 2. (rov Spaxovra — rw — Tov apyttwv — «c ecl’t &ci/3oXoc — rai 6 
Saraimc — 9fr\avuni) might almost pass for a modem Old miley indictment, in which 
special care is taken to identify the culprit, by a sufficient number of alias's. An an^l 
imm heaven, having the key of the prison of the abyss, and a great chain, to secure his 

J risotier, ‘‘apprehended — the Dragon — alim, the Serpent; the Old One— o/iW, the 
tovil-^— a/ia 5 the Satan — alias the Seducer of the World” — who was sentenced to a 
thousand years imprisonment. Can this passage possiUy be descriptive of a loyal and 
honest character? Throughout the RewlaHamj the same idea may he observed. 

Now I think it follows demonstrably-*-^ holy angel would tempt the Son of (^d 
— nor promote lies, murders, deceivabieness, unrighteousness, curring and swearing, 
hypocrisy, &c. ^c. all which are attributed to a Satan: ue, the Devil. 

The importance of this article will repay the reader’s attention: the writer is very 
far from wishing to obtrude his seutiments: let the candid and intelligent determine 
on this representation of the subject. 

Perhai^) after we have well considered this double usage of the word Satan, we 
ihall more readily attend to the-piobable history of it: — as follows: 

Much has been said respecting the word Satan; and that the ideas connected wkh 
it are subse^ent to the Babylomi^ captivity: in proof of the contra^, the [lato] Bishop 
of Landaff has referred to Psa. otx. 6^ “ let Satan stand at his right hand;” ns #eil 
as to the sons of Zermah,” 2 Sam. xix. 22. I add, that itjam^rsby the 

story of Balaam, quoted above, that the word was used long before; and it answers 
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pifeiiM3llf<wdl4»tf»^eiiMof«dMi«ar3r. N<)r is H<ebsaron^n1iat|MiBdp)«fl> ioiOwaiw^ 

of Bahnwn, ft cam bo lendoted «ci»Mriiirakfl»k nig^ be oederataod ^w»-^ tbe angel 
of the Lord otood in the woj* to mmoastrate against his poeaneiling^” a.<» Ibp acetae 
him ofhis criminal intention; rar so wedndbedoeaj! and indeed^b»rai^iai»na«ifrates 
and«ccaBes, Aaa guaisfacs It may h^taeiM, thefe&Mie. 

1, Whether in eaiif fignst tmdor the HelH«w n^oblic, tto word )Sstw» signified 
much, if any thing, more, than simply oskSMlvamn — an accueec— a rwoBstrant; one 
who “takes to taiak;” as onr femiliar eaqpiessioa ie: but, % After the institiBtira of 
moaardty> sach anagent of pmiishaient being a constant attendant on a court, the 
es^g* Mohs, mamwmr, or chief lexeoutimier, [vtdie 1 8am. xidi. 17; ^ Kings xxr. h; 
Jar. Kxxbc. It, 12; Jer. Jik 12; Dsn. ii. 14.] also the accuser, was an idea which 
became involved in the word Satan: then, 3, Because this accuser received a fWit/it 
from the spods of cnminals oeudemned, the sense of nyokaeg in the condemnation of 
these aceamih became gmduai^ connedied with the word: and, 4, It beiiig noteneus 
that such an one who bad exencised tUs office of jpuauJker, had beheld with <^eamre the 
cmnmiBsioB of crimes, and had laid tmoptaticms m tire way of culprits, wboanhe .hoped 
afterwords to punish, and to turn their spoils to Ins pr^; all these ideas at lengtli 
united in the word Satan: an adversary — who accuseo^-aad who fakes such delight 
ia accusatioa-»4hajt he tempts unwary seuls to traaa g ress, for the sake cf enjoyhig the 
gmrificmion atteadh^ their punisfamesat. 

Whoever had sesBmkod the cmsduct of npablic tmemser in a aei^bouriog nadon, and 
with what satisfaction, asril selfogratsdation, he sent great nnmbm to the guillotine, 
rnmjiotm a pretty good >idea of part of the cIiametar<of Satan-: aicharaeter which one 
should have hoped had not existed among men; yet, of which the mstanoe raftrred to 
unhappily forbids our disavowal. 

-If tms histo^ of the word be adaiisstble, we may pmeeive mnoh stronger ideas 
attached to it in 4ator ages than ancieidly: or, periiaps, a mildar anda stronger sense, 
acoarding to chcmnatances : .and this statement not only routes those ^o affiim that 
it was altogether a Bahyloaisfa term, and of Babylonish import; but it shews, Jirst, 
how an adversary, a ASataa, might ‘Vrise upagainst Israel ana prompt David to oniinber 
the people;” bow David SBSght be “.a.Satan to the PhiUsthms,” <1 Smn. xxix.4. how 
*‘Madad and Meton migbtbe Satam against Solomon,” 1 Kiags xi.28. and in this single 
orignodaense of iheword, how Peter might be “ a Aston” to-Olmat, Mat. Kvi. 25: he might 
toke-tahn to task — remonstrate, dec. unseasonaldy. Secondly, It<dhew8 how a loyal 
angd might pesftnm dae office iX a minister df punuAmant; be honoured vthile eo 

•doiBg*M-{isad this siqgsosition cannot be relmquished; i| on d, Umdly, eince these are 
human ideas ttansferrm to >oeie8tial and s^ritaal erwtonenSitaod eince wehavefotmd 
>oO«gl«at<depnrrito amongmankindos fqoiomyintiieiHwtfiiwigs of others, whto forbids 
onr Atnsfemqgilw idea >alBo 'tow <spiritaid boiag? WeebosM imnmnher, thst-even 
in beating celestiid eub^ects, weMiwtssonfomi'toifaiuaaB ideas, as wewtiwt J^pt hanan 
Im^foi^: •notoritbstondhig we ore dwtae dtst whatever is hiwmn, is obsokitely 
inoooii^fteattto ^edlqeet under dismsuioo. * 

This sense of an accuser, seeking for materials asdocotoiMn of aeensstien^ilhtstrates 
2 Oor.ii, 11,'*^ whom yefosgiife.d foB|ive; ilostAi(tonoh 0 uMekramBVeid:aM:’'ohDold 
explore, and disoeoer, « 'semewliid -whtch be may form into on aoeasMticflu (Aoold 
Ubel tts, as'tlKfShiotefa'iaw>terBtM)4md.dKmld find tit in <oar -want of faannoiijr, and 
coneordU ** to im*aae<iMi<ignonnt4ifibisdlet«ow,” hmoseditotioBsooil plots, which are 
•iwoys directed 2o tiwiiimore^ofsBTarfeoticms, fmAfanlta^iimoiigbretiuen; audio 
‘deciviugoilvantagetfiom diem in dm may df acotuMtiOm 

4:'beap(nttesaHm)toraasonoaBRManeptii)oi|^e,d<G(iirvnii.4, ‘ IfiHMmed.peiMHia 
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separate by consent for a time, yet let it not be for too long; lest before the expiration of 
that tiiiiei Satan shmld, in some unguarded moment, take ad^rantage^^f natural pasaioDs, 
and tempt by soliciting to inconti^cy — either (1) of the parties with each other; who 
thereby mi^t break the [vow, or] engagement, whereby they were separated, and so 
their consciences be wooded# as far a crime ; or TS) either of the paitiea with another 
person/ But^ perhaps, thu passage should be read thus; **fPtfraud not Me tkef oiker 
(Moepi with nsement^ kc.) lest S^n tempt fou, and the issue of his temptaticm be 


‘ (2) either of the paitisa with anotim 
la thus; *^rfraud not Me tkef ether 


IS also saia to go about see&uig wnom ne may spoil, as a non prowls around 
a habitation, or a fold, seeking whom he may devour."’ These ideas, with some others, 
the reader may perhi^ discover in the following quotation: which seems to be pretty 
strouly descriptive of some parts, at least, of the cbaract^ of Satan. 

^^Tne Bostandgi Bachi, who of all the exterior officers of the Seraglio is mast /re- 
quentip in the presence ef hie master^ and whose duty it is to give him ctccount of all 
irregviwritieSy and disorders^ and who fiequently goes his rounds to discover tkemy in 
one of his maritime excursions htqipened to come as far as Buyukdera. [Compare 
the prologue to the Book of Job]. 

‘*The moon began to appear, and a dead calm invited us to go upon the water; 
when the confused cries at a distance, of persons beateuy and others beating them^ pro- 
claimed the arrival of the Bostandgi Bachi. Mice are not more m haste to run away 
at the approach of a cat, than all the women now were to bide themselves. The 
dragoman’s lady, and Madame du Tott, who had nothing to fear, akme dared to abide 


the coming of this great officer, who quickly made his appearance m a barge manned 
with four-and-twenty rowers. He had been to chastise the irregukaittes t/ aeme 
drunken personsy and lap hold of some womeny a little too gs^, who had Mlm nnder hk 

notice A fisherman, being mterro^ated which wa^ the feistandgi Bachi had taken, 

spread a still greater alarm, by informing ns, that aner having kmdedy wMumt neisey 
at the kiosk of a Grecian lady, and listened for some minutes to the canversxdiM which 
passed in it, that officer, accompanied by several of his attendants, bad scaled the 
windows, . . Further intelligence relieved the company from the anxiety Cf ^impatient 
curiosity — ^Lay aside your fears,’ said the bringer of it, to one of the 'Strangers ofour 
party; ^ your cousin and her friend have been let off, for all the diamonds^ ^trenketSy mnd 
money they had about them : there was no room for hesitation ; the Bostandgi fioofai 
surprised them ; ordered them to be taken on board bis barge, and conveyed to prisenr; 
his avarice at length rendered him tractable, but be has left them much less pleased 
with their evening's entertainment than they expected to ^hfwe been. 

^^Aswepassed by the houses on theshora, weamusedouradvesby makmgfieiM^ 
on their possessors, who from their kiosks made the like semarksDn us; mAd^eoUectisd 
as we'weM 'olangy a greMdetd afim/imi^^ whiek^kadk besnkmnmtOiUte Soetant^ 
Baohiy he would hare derived fromitaconsider^laadmntage.'' J>u Teorr,Part 1.43, 

If we knew precisely bow Closely the assemUies *of the first Christie were 
wafted by the heathen, prdbably wemi^ better undevstand the term as^ds in JKo.8. 
Pliny’s ‘Leker to Trajmn, i06,HBeem8 to hkst of mote tbaii one deseiu^ 

tioii; he menliotts KMhm sSneamiorei mnmfoM without a name annealed C rr-rw iii 


dbindicenominatiy Ghristiaiis wera nc^acowsed by name by artfhgidar mfoitiier wand 
Tisgmx%' answer apparently s^des to secret agents sent omti-^Qmqmrendi wow swidf. 
tber dtw not to sought Jar. Were not tkme ^lies, whose object was^ciwel ^fit, 
derived from detected imprc^rielies,^ Satanst The vile reports aftemiMde caised of 
Christian worship; possibly^ originated in ne^set of the AposUels jcantioa.. 
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^^0. CLIV. CONSIDERATIpNS ON JOSHUA’S MIRACLE OF 
STAYING THE SUN AND MOON, (with a plktb.) 

AMONG the servicejsumntentionally readered to Sacred literatore, by a late 
notorious attack on we must reckon the able Answers to which it gave 

occasion. That by the [late] loishop of Landafp v^as conspicuous boih for matter 
and manner: nevertheless, if a statement more Correct than occurred to that excellent 
writer, of any event of Holy Writ, might be laid before the public, all who are acquainted 
with his Lordship's candour Will be persuaded of his mtification with the attempt, 
though it might proceed on principles chfferent from what he had adopted. I must 
acknowledge, that on the subject of Joshua’s miraculous Detention of the Sun and 
Moon, I have never been able to acquiesce in the reference made by his Lordship, as 
heretofore by others, to the report of Herodotus, respecting certain ambiguous ex- 
pressions of the Egyptian priests; nor to the yet more distant annals of the Chinese 
empire; as alluding to that event. The latter are too little decisive, and of too indistinct 
authority to be relied on; the former, I conceive is capable of a very different 
explanation and application. 

The miracle of the staying of the Sun and Moon by Joshua, being a geographical 
and an astronomical fact, must be examined and vindicated on geographical and 
a^ronomtca^ principles: which is what this number humbly proposes to attempt. 

I would willingly omit a vei bal examination of the passage ; but, as it is indispensable, 
the reader will pardon it. It stands thus. Josh. x. 9, &c. “ Joshua went from Gilgal 
— attacked the enemy at Gibeon — drove them towards the ascent to Bethoron — to 
Azekah — to Makkedah; as they were descending from Bethoron, a violent hail-storm 
overtook them ; and by this was the chief slaughter of them made. Then spake Joshua 
to the Lord, and he said, in the eves of Israel, ‘ Sun Qtfm shcmcsh) in Gibbon continue; 
and Moon (rrv inecH) in the valley of Ailun.’ And the shemesh continued, and the 
irech stayed. — Is not this recorded in the book of Jasher? — “and the s/iemesk stayed in 
the partition — division — of the heavens; and did not make baste to set: like unto a 
whole day :” i. e. it produced a whole nucthemeron, or day (what we should now call 
of twenty-four hours) of light. This seems to have been the opinion of the author of 
Ecclesiasiicus, chap. xlvi. “was not the Sun stopped by Joshua; and (jua HMEPA 
tyeviTo wpoc Svo) die hsmra — pay-light — made equal to two? i. e. instead of being 
twelve hours long, it was twenty-four. 

By way of shortening criticism, it is assumed, 1. that shemesh signifies the light 
issuing from the Sun; not the body of the Sun, itself: as JElxod. xvi. 21. Dent, xxxiii. 
14. 1 Sam. xi, 9. Eccles. xi. 7. 

2. Also, that irech signifies the light reffecfited firom the Moon; not the bo^ of the 
Moon itself: as Deut. xxxiii. 14. Isa. lx. 20. 

3. CHeJi (the division) may be taken for the Aorizon; that being the natural 
division of the heavens, into (1) the upper heavens, those visible to the spectator — ^those 
above the horizon, as astronoiners a^k; and (2) the, under heavens, those bene^ 
the apparent horizon; Ihose co&oeated fix>m view; whereas, th^e is po natural divisiqn 
or distinction in the zei^, the center of the heavens, neither at noonnday, nor at any 
other time, wherefore tiiat skoitld be thus donotedl: all such ideas are suhsequeiit 
to the introduction ami me of time-measurers, which are now become so common 
among us, that we find it difficult to^ conceive of their absence, or non-existencq; and 
to make adequate allowance for the rough caloulatioas of early ages. 

4. ^lat 
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4. That Gibeon was, as its name imports^ a hill ; or, h town situated on a hill. 

5. That Ajalon was a vallejr ; or, a town in a valley. There are not less tliaa five or 
six Ajalons mentioned in Scripture. Opinions have fixed on different towns, as that 
referred to by Joshua. Reland selected the Ajalon in the tribe of Daiv Othei*s refer 
to 2 Chron. xxviii. 18, and conclude it was west of the Dead Sea, and south of the 
tribe of Judah ; or, perhaps, the valley of Aileh, where David slew Goliath ; which is 
rendered by Aquila and Theodotion, KoiXaSa ^pvo^, ‘‘ the valley of oaks.*’ Schulzius 
says, (in loc.) — Ajalon Benjaminitarum, Eusebio teste nersits orientem tribus millaribm 
ab urbe Betheiis distabat ; et prope Gibeam Saulis, et Raman sita erat ; hcec igitur 
Ajalon y sita in regime ea quam penetraverat Joshua^ nota ipu erat : i, e. fkisebius 
says, that Ajalon of the Benjaminites was three miles east of Bethel, and near to 
Gibeah of Saul, and Ramah.” ‘‘ This,” says he, “ is the Ajalon which was situated in 
that part of the country into which Joshua now penetrated,” and therefore was the 
Ajalon to which that warrior alluded. • 

Perhaps, as the word is evidently derived from ail, an oai, the valley of oaks*' is 
all that is meant by Ajalon ; we shall see, that wherever we place it, is of little con- 
sequence to our following reasonings. It must have been a valley into which the moon 
shone ; but, what purpose could the moon shining into a distant valley, answer on tliis 
occasion ? Was is it not rather a valley near at hand (for valleys of oaks were com- 
mon enough in Judea), wherein the enemies were posted, to dispute the passage, or, at 
least, wherein Joshua expected to find them, and desired the light of the moon, that 
he might distinguish, and attack them. 

6. The Book of Jasher, we suppose, contained among other records, a metrical his- 
tory of this event, from which the words quoted are appealed to as authority (vide 
Bible, sub init. in Dictionary), as our Saxon History of England, which, in like manner, 
is in verse, might be, to establisli any particular fact. So that on the whole, the 
following lines, though a paraphrastic versification, may give a tolerable idea of the 
import of the passage quoted, and the nature of the original appealed to. 

Thou Solar beam ' thy steady light prolong. 

In level streams on hill-placed Gibeon; 

And, in Aialon’s vale, thou Lunar ray, 

(Yon oak-o’ershadoaed vale) thy strongest light delay ' 

There are two words used to denote the delay of these lights : Solar rays upon 
Gibeon (D*n dum) stay ;** the word expresses equability, evenness, being level : i. e.- 
suppose, the sun being near the edge of the horizon, its rays shining on the hill of 
Gibeon, appeared level, and parallel to the plane of the earth, to the general extended 
country then within the spectator s view ; q. d. Solar rays shoot level upon Gibeon 
the use of this Word strongly depicts the evening time of the day ; for the Solar wgfB 
can be level only morning and evening : and this miracle did not happen in the morn- 
ing. And the Lunar ray remained level ; and the Lunar ray (TOjr omcd) stayed — 
CONTINUED— subsisted— was sustained, or supported, in the same condition — maintained 
itself’— 4 , €, STOOD equally bright and luminous during the whole time of the miracle : 
not in the same place ; but in the same power— effulgence. Shakespeare has caught,-— 
from nature, doubtless, — ^the very image of what we conceive to be the precise mean- 
ing of this poetical phrase : 

Hov tweet the MsouJigkt mcbps upon this bnnk I 

MircKsnt of Vemot, Ac^ vt 1. 
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We hope no one will insist that the expression is to be taken^ strictly, and inferred 
to the length of the day, and there was no day like this since in other parts of 
the world there are such days ; but, rather, will connect, as our translation does, the 
notice of the day with the Lord’s hearkening to the voice of a man though, inde^ 
if the idea be restricted to Judea, there has been no day since, like that of Joshua; as 
there had been none such before it. 

Thus we have stated the verbal history of this event ; and to this agree the pheno- 
mena of Nature ; for. When is the light of the Sun most noticeable, most resplendent, 
on elevated objects ?— when the Sun is near to setting. When is the light of the Moon 
most likely to irradiate a valley P — when the Moon herself rises high in the heavens. 

We suppose the reader begins to perceive the course intended in further considering 
this subject ; at least, we hope he is prepared to grant, the only thing r^equested of him, 
that Joshua saw the objects respecting which he spake. E, gr. i£sit looking towaitl 
the Sun, he beheld the place of that luminary; and its rays shining abroad : then turning 
towards the place of the Moon in the heavens, he beheld that luminary also ; so that 
both luminaries were above the horizon (therefore visible) at the time when he uttered 
these words : “ Thou Sun — thou Moon.” This supposition is, surely, very reasonable ; 
and, indeed, undeniable ; but its consequences are important, and influence the whole 
history. It leads to several enquiries ; ^rst^ at what period of the lunar course could 
such an address take place ? Secondly ^ having ascertained the age of the Moon, — 
what time of the day does that imply ? Hardly ^ What was the time of the year ? 

On a history so ancient as the present, we must be content with approximation : we 
shall not even endeavour at precision ; because we would not be thought to strain our 
principles ; nevertheless, we shall approach near enough to accuracy to receive as 
great satisfaction as can reasonably be expected. 

Of the Time op the Moon’s Age. 

1. It could not be precisely at the full of the Moon; because, the Moon when at 
fiill, rising when the 8un sets, t. e, as one luminary comes up above the horizon, the 
other descends below the horizon, both luminaries could not be visible at the same 
time ; so that a person first addressing one, might instantly afteiwards address the 
other : a fortiori — it could not possibly be after the full Moon. 

2. It could not possibly be at the new Moon; because, the Moon being then in con- 
junction with the Sun, and her dark side turned toward the earth, no light is deflected 
from her, to render her visible ; neither is the Moon visible, immediately after her con- 
junction is passed, she requires a day or two to make her appearance ; and when she 
does make her appearance, her light is not worth wishing for ; it is but weak and 

< feeble^ and till the time of her first quarter, affords little benefit. Moreover, though 
tfaenew^Moon rises early in the evening, yet she sets so soon in the night, that long 
befine she could have answered Joshua’s purpose, long before morning, she would 
have disappeared. This reasoning applies, in proportion, to her following phases, till 
her first quarter, &c. 

This statement restricts the time when the Moon could be thus addressed, to her 
second quarter $ — the interval between the first quarter, and the full of the Moon ; 
say therefore nearly y but not quite /a// Moon , , < 

Op the Time op the Day. 

Secandlyy At what time of the day could, this address take place ? 1. Not in the 

morning; because jthen the Moon was much under the horizon, consequently invisible, 
2. Not at noon ; because then she was 9 ply rising toward the horizon, con^quendy 
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j^he coAtintied hivisibte : she even continued inTisible till the idter part of t and 
When the Sun was fast declining, and approached toward setting, she would shew 
herself above the horizon, and would continue rising, in her progress toward the 
meridian. In our climate she would become visible by her light, about five, six, nr 
seven o’clock ; say five o’clock ; so that by seven o’ clock she was co^derably Ifcvoted 
in the heavens. 

The position of the Moon being ascertained, we are enabled to infer that of the Sun ; 
because, it being nearly full Moon, tlie Sun was nearly in the opposite point of the 
heavens, such being the natural position of these heavenly bodies. All these circum- 
stances imply, that, the time of the day was neither morning, nor noon, but so near lo 
evening, that Joshua, fearing he should not have day-light enough, ardently desired 
its prolongation : this had been absurd in the morning ; and little better than absurd 
at noon ; but, toward evening, when day-light was about to fail, it is very natural 
that its continuance should be desired by a general, who hoped, by an acquisition of 
time, to give his enemy an entire defeat. How many generals since Joshua, have 
wished for a few hours more day-light ! but they would have been thought mad, had 
th^ thus expressed themselves in the early part of the day. 

Observe, how accurately this statement agrees with the language used : “ the Sun 
shine abode level upon the horizon — division — of the heavens i. e, almost, or quite 
touching the horizon ; and passing over to Gibeon; as we have already hinted : but, 
here the light of the Sun stayed — delayed — ^waited. 

Of the Time op the Year. 

Thirdly^ We enquire, at what time of the year did this occurrence happen B This 
appears to be not quite so demonstrable as the former particulars ; nevertheless, we 
shall approximate pretty nearly to it, by the following considerations : 

1. Joshua had marched all night (by moon-light, on the principles adduced above) 
it should seem, therefore, that it was not the winter season. 

2. Joshua crossed the Jordan on the tenth day of the first month ; — say (as we do 
not mean to be strict) the fifth day of April. The first passover was held the fifteenth 
day of the first month ; April 10. Allow for the taking of Jericho, of Ai, the cere- 
monies at Ebal, &c. two months ; which brings us to June 10 ; if this be thought not 
enough, add another month ; as any time in June, or early in July, will answer our 
purpose. It is not to be supposed that the Gibeonites would delay till the autumn 
their league with Israel ; but rather, that they contrived, and executed it directly : 
and the history shews that the confederate kings attacked them almost immediatefy. 
The time then w(is about Midsummer; perhaps a little later. 

Now it is well known, that for some weeks before and after Midsummer, the Sun ii ^ , 
in his highest northern station ; where be seems to continue without variatiMf UO that 
at this time many days together are of apparently equal length ; and at this tithe he 
never sinks below the horizon sufficiently to suffer total darkness, or night, incur oWn 
climate ; and the same effects follow, in proportion to difference of latitude, in Judea. 

At London the length of the longest day, and those adjacent to it, U sixteen hours 
and a half ; and the twilight (not night) is only seven hours and altalf if we transfer 
this idea from the latitude of London, 52 deg. 30 min. to that of Judea, 35 deg. 30 
min. we shall find, that the longest day at Jerusalem is about fifteen hours : to this 
add a twilight of an hour and a half ; which doubled for evening and morUin^ makes 
three hours ; in all eighteen hours of natural light: — so that, to maiUtamthe^aoUHrHght, 
4uring the remainii^ six hours, until it would naturalfy have risen again In tjhrtncm- 
Ing, Would answer the nature and the purposes of this miracle. ' ' n u 

2Q2 
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Here we ought to consider (1) that, as ^ noon, the light of the Mocm was not wanted, 
because that of tlwj Sun was abundantly more brilliant, and quite suflScient of itself (as 
indeed it was during the whole afternoon, and evening) so, as the Moon was at, or nearj 
the full, the lunar light was of considerable brightness in the absence of the Sun. 
And (2) that J oshua did not want, for his military operations, that intense vivacity of 
light which some arts require ; but if he had light enough to distinguish his enemies 
from his own troops, at hand, and to perceive any body of them at a small distance, in 
their flight, he had enough /or his purpose. If it be supposed, that the Moon did not 
yield light enough for this, or that the lunar rays did not enable him to see to a sufficient 
distance, nevertheless, it would be perfectly indifferent to him whether he received his 
light from one fixed point of the horizon, or whether the light kept moving on along 
the horizon, to the point where day-break would naturally begin. Certainly, also, it 
was not necessary, that the Moon, in order to bestow her light, should be fixed in one 
identical station during six hours, or even during one hour, the advantage of her light 
would be exactly the same, if she kept on her course ; she might, in either case, shine 
with undiminibhed lustre, into the valley of Ajalop, or any other valley. And if we 
suppose her to have risen at five o’clock in the afternoon, she would be pretty bright 
by seven o’clock, (say sun-setting,) very bright at eight o’clock ; and so would continue, 
in the mid-heaven, till three or four o’clock the next morning ; when the Sun rising 
would amply supply her place. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion, that there was no necessity that the 
Moon should be fixed and stationary in one point in the heavens, during the whole of 
this night; or, indeed, during any part of it. 

Haying adverted to the natural annual situation, and effect, of the Sun at Midsum- 
mer, in the latitude of London, we may now perceive, that what was a miracle of 
protracted light in Judea, would have been a much less (a shorter) miracle at Loudon : 
since, had the solar light by any means been elevated ten or fifteen degrees, during an 
hour or two, it would have shone all night upon London. Advancing, therefore, 
toward the pole, if at the north of Scotland, or the Shetland Islands, the light had 
been elevated half that quantity, and during half that time, it would have shone all 
night there : as at Iceland, Norway, Sweden, &c. without any unusual elevation, it 
actually does shine all night, at the Midsummer time of the year. This fact does not 
rest on astronomical calculations only, there are hundreds of witnesses of it ; any 
person who has been a Greenland voyage, is sufficient evidence, and will confirm it ; 
he will describe the course of the Sun as circulating all around the horizon, but not 
sinking below it ; not merely during one night, but during a whole month, or two 
months; making perpetual day, and being constantly visible. 

It is well known that the chief, if not the only, objection, to this miracle, is, that it 
disturbed the whole progress of Nature : if it stopped the Sun in his course, it must have 
mode a double day to a whole hemisphere ; and a double night to the other hemisphere ; 
with al) their attendant effects. If it delayed the Moon in her course, it must have 
made this month (or lunar revolution) longer than any other ; must have kept the tides 
stationary, or have increased them so exceedingly where it was high tide, that great 
inundations must have ensued ; while the want of water would have been equally felt 
where it was low water. We think we have seen reason to conclude that the lunar 
orb was not stopped one moment, but kept on her course ; yet maintaining her bright- 
est beams on the valley of Ajalon, and the 'country adjacent ^ where the enemy were 
(for the histoiy itself expresses that they did not stay all night, in the v^ey of 
Ajalon^ or on aw other spot, but fled to a great distance : consequently, when they 
were gone, the h£M>n*8 light mjight be spared from this valley.) ' On the saiue principle 
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we Jiave snggested the perfect indifference to Joshua, whether the solar light were fixed 
in one point, or whether it kept moving along the horizon ; provided it gave him light, 
that was all he minded ; and this it would equally do, in motion, as it rest. 

^ This statement of the subject answers every objection respecting the injury done, 
by disturbing the progress of Nature, since it shews, that in fact, the progress of Nature 
was neither delayed, nor accelerated, but maintained its regular proceeding. And 
this becomes conclusive, if we adopt the idea, that as the Moon was not delayed in 
her course, so neither was the Sun : but, that his light kept moving along the horizon 
that night, in Judea, as it does now annually, in the Shetland Islands, or at Tomea, 
in Lapland : where the body of the Sun (which we have observed, is not necessary in 
this miracle) is visible at midnight, before and after the solstice ; and where it was 
seen by an inquisitive traveller, who not long since left England, in order to be able 
to say, that he had seen the Sun at midnight ; and who has given us a print of it in 
his Travels. [See also Skioldebrand’s Journey to the North Cape, 41, 61, or Acerbi.j 

We have dwelt on this principle, because our wish is to insist y in reply to objections 
which have been started, that the apprehended dreadful effects, accompanying the 
detention of the Sun and Moon, as usually understood, from this history, are wholly 
void of foundation ; and that the miracle might take place, without any such tremend- 
ous causes for alarm, and astonishment, as some not very kind friends to Revelation, 
have had the goodness to proclaim and lament. 

The intelligent reader will suffer a repetition of these reasonings, in order to present 
the whole at one view, and to enforce their conclusion. 

1. The time of the year was about Midsummer: because, it must have been after 
April ; and the quantity of business transacted seems proportionate to the, quantity of 
time allowed for it. N. B. Hail-storms are frequent in summer, but are rare in winter, 
especially in the East. 

2. It was at nearly full Moon, because, then the Moon would be visible in the hea- 
vens at the close of the day ; yet would shine all night till the next morning. 

3. It was toward the close of the day, because the Sun’s rays are level only at morn- 
ing and evening, and the time could not possibly be morning : also, because before 
the evening of the day, there was no occasion for the desire of prolonged light.* 

4. If the Ught of the Moon was wanted, she could dispense that while pursuing her 
course ; so that there was no need for her standing still, in order to shine on any sup- 
posed spot, whether Ajalon, or elsewhere. 

5. If the Ught of the Sun was wanted, his rays might be so inflected as to enlighten 
parts much more south than they otherwise would have done ; and their motion might 
accompany that of his orb along the horizon : consequently, there was no need for 
keeping him standing still, in order to his shining on any particular spot, whether 
Gibeon, or elsewhere. 

6. If there were no necessity for absolute cessation of motion in those heavenly 
bodies, the Sun and the Moon, then the whole progress of Nature was not interrupted 
by this miracle ; but though miraculous, it did not extend beyond the atmosphere of 
this terrestrial globe : nor did it affect the globe, throughout, bilt only a small part of 
the northern hemisphere, viz, from the latitude of Sweden to that of Judea ; and only 
for a small portion of time, viz, during six hours, at the utmost. 

We shall be excused for winding up this dissertation, by noticing the passages usually 
alluded to on the subject ; as we conceive, that improper stress has been laid on them : 

There is a surprising fact recorded in the Chinese Annals, to have happened in the 
reign of Yau, the seventh monarch fi*om ’PoYA—that the Sun did not go down dtiring 
the space (/ten days^' Modem Universal History, VoL viii. page 385. The learned 
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JWilhors sajr, " the time of this Yau corresponded to that of Joshua; and seemfi to 
lafar to the miraculous solstice at his command.” But since Joshua Wanted Only sis 
hours of additional day-light, this story of ten days cannot apply to his miracle. 

The same answer may be given to the very ambiguous notice, and indeed inextri- 
cable difficulties’* (says Parkhurst) of Herodotus’s account. We shall use Dr. Bexor’s 
translation. “ During the above period [of the reigns of the kings] the Sun, they told 
me bad /bur times deviated from his ordinary course, having twice risen where he uni- 
formly goes down, and twice gone down where he uniformly rises. This, however, had 
produced no alteration in the climate of Egypt; the fruits of the earth, and the 
phenomena of the Nile, had always been the same, nor had any extraordinary or fatal 
diseases occurred.” Surely this prodigy could not refer to a six hours prolongation of 
day-light. 

Waiving all reference to the precession of the equinoxes, &c. &c. and to astronomical 
calculations, which this passage has been (unadvisedly) brought to establish, and 
which, if admitted, would overset the whole Mosaic cosmogony and chronology ; we 
shall remind the reader, that we have already explained in No. cxxii. a passage of 
Herodotus, which the very recorder tells us, he considered as inexplicable. Now, on 
the passage under present considemtion, we should recollect, (1) that the Egyptian 
priests certainly did not speak in Greek to Herodotus ; but, he translated what they 
said in their own way and language ; (2) that their expressions were, in all pi*obability, 
hieroglyphical ; and, referring to past historical facts, they might express in words, the 
symbols which recorded those facts. 

First, then, In the course of the Nile, (which the Egyptian priests would call Egypt) 
there are bendings of tlie river wherein the passengers are at a loss to pay their devo- 
tions, the Sun appearing to rise in the west, and to set in the east : this is noticed by 
Pliny, and Bruce ; but we shall only subjoin the following translation from Paul Lucas : 

From Hou we passed to Cassar, which is a quarter of a mile from the Nile ; and 
although this village is to the left [/. c. going south, going up the Nile] ye/ it is to thi 
west : because the river bends {turns back ; dHournc) in this place, to run south, as if 
it would remount to its source.” Consequently, here the Sun, though rising in the 
east, f. e. to the left hand of a person going south, would seem to rise in the west. This 
might be of use to explain the passage, could we suppose Herodotus had mistaken a 
geographical, for a chronological, fact. 

But we prefer, by very much, the conjecture, that because the history did little honour 
to their country, the Egyptian priests related it to Herodotus, without explaining their 
symbolical expressions : and he has faithfully given them ; but, as in the former case, 
without understanding them. Now, we know, that in Scripture, the Sun, and Moon, 
and other heavenly bodies, denote superiors ; the governing powers of states and em- 
pires ; [so the Sun, Moon, and stars, i. f. his father, mother, &c. made obeisance to 
Joseph : this is the earliest instance we recollect of this application. See also Joel ii. 10. 
compared with Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; Luke xxiii. 45. “ the Sun shall be 
turned into darkness,” &c. Rev. vi. 1 2 ; viii. 12.1 and our notion is, that the same symbol 
will apply to this passage of Herodotus ; and explain it, to the following import — 
During the period of time wherein our kings reigned, as above referred to, the govern- 
ment had been twice wrested from the hands of the lawful prince on the throne : — 
(whether by conquest ; or rather, by insurrections of the people)— so that what had 
been due authority, was degraded, and rendered vile ; and what been vile, usurped 
authority by violence : twice has power and influence been assuined by those who had 
no right to it ; and twice have the lawful representatives of tmr progenitor Mizraira, &c. 
J)een reduced to the lowest condition : ‘ the Sun, of gbVcrmneilt, contrary to Nature^ ime 
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m the westf and set in the east : nevertheless, the climate of Egypt, and the course of 
the Nile continued the same.’* Thus, as Herodotus sometiities contributed to explain 
Scripture, may Scripture contribute to explain Herodotus ; when the ideas of both 
refer to the same objects ; or, to similar modes of figurative expression. 

In addition to what has been said on the uncertainty whether Herodotus cor- 
rectly understood the Egyptian priests, we must consider the doubts which have been 
started by the learned. Whether these priests, in the days of Herodotus, were accurately 
acquainted with the import of their ancient hieroglyphics ; and whether they possessed 
authentic histories of their country. For — to say nothing of the devastations com- 
mitted by Nebuchadnezzar, who ransacked Egypt ; as foretold by Ezekiel, chap, 
xxxix. 19 ; XXX. 10. it is certain, that Cambyses, about 525 years ante a. d, conquered 
Egypt, pillaged the temples, and proscribed the priests: this tyranny lasted forty 
years: then the Egyptians revolted ; but were subdued by Xerxes. About 463 years 
ante a. d. they again revolted, and so continued during five years. It was in this 
interval of five years that Herodotus visited Egypt ; and the question, whether atnidst 
such distressing revolutions the priests had preserved their books with their true in 
terpretations, is, to say the least, attended with considerable difficulties. 

Explanation of thr Pijitk, No. 98. 

ITie reader will consider this Plate under two distinct ideas : ^rst^ the geographical 
situation of the places; shewing the distances of the towns, and their relative bearings; 
without any reference to the light, or shadow, but merely as a map of the country. 
Secondly, as a kind of dial, entirely distinct from the former conception of it, and with- 
out any reference to the Map, or Geo^aphy, shewing only the hours, and distinguish- 
ing those hours during which the daylight, and twilight, continued, from those of the 
night ; thereby fiscertaining what proportion of time was required to unite the last 
day-light of the preceding day, with the Jirst day-light of the subsequent day : in order 
to unite the two days into one continuation of light ; which interval between these 
two periods of lights (/. e. the foregoing evening and the following morning) is the 
time of the duration of this miracle. 

In order to render this principle more sensible to the eye of the reader, the Plate 
represents the supposed horizon which might be visible to Joshua ; and is thus divided : 
the Sun, rising toward the north-east part of the heavens, preserved a continued 
course till it arrived at nearly the north-west part of the heavens ; where, at half-past 
seven o’clock, it is supposed to be {naturally) setting ; and the twilight to be begin- 
ning, which would extend beyond nine o’clock ; from which time to three o’clock in 
the morning, would be night ; about three o’clock day would begin to break, and 
twilight would increase to perfect day^ at Sun-rise, about half-past four o’clock. 
During all this time the Moon, being nearly full, would be above the horizon ; having 
risen about five or six o’clock in the evening, and continuing above the horizon till 
about five o’clock the next morning. Her station is marked at Sun-setting. 

The hours of the day according to our division of them, are marked on the circular 
outline. 

The distances of the towns, &c. may be gathered by the scale. 

The course of Joshua’s army is marked on the Plate, by a white path, &c. 

The Ajalon inserted is that in the tribe of Dan. The “ Valley of Oaks” is conjectural. 

The small distance from Gibeon to BethhOron, shews that there had been much hard 
lighting round about Gibeon, which had consumed many hours of time ; the march firom 
GUgal to Gibeon being performed during a night ; whereas, from Gibeon toBethboron, 
and to the Valley of a much shorter space, occupied nearly a whole d^y. 
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No. CIiVI. 


No. CLV. SALT USED IN SWEARING FOR JUDICIAL PURPOSES. 

THE hill word deebeen is an oath : there is no'particular officer for administering 
oaths ; any person may do it : the form in general use at these trials, is, for a moun-> 
taineer to put a little Salt on the blade of a tulwar, or scymetar, when he says, If 
you decide contrary to your judgment, and falsely, may this Salt be your death the 
person swearing having repeated this imprecation, and applied it to Mmself, that part 
of the blade where the Salt is, is held to his mouth, which he opens, and the Salt is 
washed off into his mouth with some water, that he may swallow it.” Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. iv. page 79. 

Is this the remains of any ancient custom ? Is any supposed sanctity herein attri- 
buted to Salt ? May this oath, confirmed by Salt, be any ramification of ancient 
usages, or ideas, contained in the phrase “ coi;e«</w^ [^. oath] The ancients 

certainly attached the idea of peculiar sanctity to Salt : it was used at all entertain- 
ments, all sacrifices, &c. [compare Lev. ii. 13.] hence Homer bestows on it the striking 
epithet of Ouoc oXc, ‘‘ divine Salt.” Vide Fragments, No. cxxx. 

No. CLVI. MURDER IN TERROR TO ADVERSARIES. 

IN a communication from Sir John Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, the Governor 
Geneml, to the Society at Calcutta, he mentions a custom of the Brahmins, of sitting 
at a person's door, with some implement of suicide in their hands, and threatening to 
kill themselves, unless that which they demand be granted to them : this, when their 
demand is not excessive, is usually complied with, through fear of their Self-Murder. 
After which His Excellency relates the following history, as it appeared on a tri^ 
before the English court of justice. 

Power over the Life op Another. 

Beechuk and Adher were two Brahmins, and zemindars, or proprietors of landed 
estates, the extent of which did not exceed eight acres. The village in which they 
resided was the property of many other zemindars. A dispute which originated in a 
competition for the general superintendance of the revenues of the village, had long 
subsisted between the two brothers, and a person named Gowry. The officer of 
government, who had conferred this charge upon the latter, was intimidated into a 
revocation of it (by the threats of the mother of Beechuk and Adher to swallow poison), 
as well as to a transfer of the management to the two Brahmins. By the same means 
of intimidation, he was deterred from investigating the complaint of Gowry, which 
had been referred to his enquiry by his superior authority. But the immediate cause 
which instigated these two Brahmins to murder their mother, was, an act of violence, 
said to have been committed by the emissaries of Gowry (with or without his autho-^ 
rity ; and employed by him for a different purpose), in entering their house during 
their absence at night, and carrying off forty rupees, the property of Beechuk ana 
Adher, from the apartments of their women. 

Beechuk first returned to his house ; where his mother, his wife, and his sister-in- 
law, related what had happened. He immediately conducted his mother to an adjacent 
rivulet, where, being joined in the grey of the morning by his bother Adher, they 
called out aloud to the people of the village, that although they would overlook the 
assault, as an act that could not be remedied, yet the forty rupees must be 
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tomecL To this exclamation no answer was received ; nor is there any certainty that 
it was even beard by any person ; nevertheless, Beechnk without any farther hesitar- 
tion drew his scymetar, and at one stroke severed his mother’s head from her body ; 
with the professed view, as entertained and avowed both by parent and son, that the 
mother’s spirit, excited by the beating of a large drum during forty days, might for 
ever haunt, torment, and pursue to death, Gowry and the others concerned with him. 
The last words which the mother pronounced were, that ‘she would blast the said 
Gowry, and those concerned with him.’ 

“The violence asserted to haVe been committed by the emissaries of Gowry in 
forcibly entering the female apartments of Beechuk and Adher, might be deemed an 
indignity of high provocation [vide Fragments, No. xxv.] : but they appear to have 
considered this outrage as of less importance than the loss of the money, which might, 
and would, have been recovered witli due satisfaction, by application to the court of 
justice at Benares. The act which tliey perpetrated had no other sanction than what 
was derived from the local prejudices of the place where they 1 ‘esided : it was a crime 
against their religion : and the two brothers themselves quoted an instance of a Brah- 
min, who six or seven years before had lost his caste, and all intercourse with the 
other Brahmins, for an act of the same nature. But in truth, Beechuk and Adher, 
although Brahmins, had no knowledge or education suitable to the high distinctions 
of their caste, of which they pres^^rved the pride only ; being as grossly ignorant and 
prejudiced as the meanest peasants in any part of the world. They seemed surprised 
when they heard the doom of forfeiture of aiste pronounced against them by a learned 
Pandit, and they openly avowed that so far from conceiving they had comAiitted a 
barbarous crime, both they and their mother considered this act as a vindication of 
their honour, not liable to any religious penalty.” Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. 

Sir John Shore gives two other instances of a like nature ; one of which is, the Mur- 
der of a daughter by a Brahmin who was provoked by an adversary. These instances 
are all of Brahmins ; and probably are not general in India ; but if we guess rightly, 
the idea connected with them is of ancient date ; and we think we have an instance of 
it, 2 Kings iii. 27. The king of Moab made a desperate attempt, and risked his own 
person, to attack the king of Edom, then united with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
against him : but failing in his attempt, “ he took his eldest son, who should have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him up, a whole burnt offering [ascension-offering] 
upon the wall. And great was the foaming with rage upon Israel. And they (the 
kings of Edom and Judah) went away from off him, and returned to their own land.” 

Does our extract suggest a reason why the king of Moab offered his son on the wall 
— publicly ? I. e. that it might plainly appear to the attacking armies to what straits 
they had reduced him, q, d. “ You see the whole process : the child brought out — the 
wood — ^the fire — the bloody knife — why will you force me to the slaughter ?— do you 
proceed ? let his embittered spirit haunt you, terrify you, blast you even to death.’’^ If 
these Brahmins thought they had such a right over the life of their mother, with her 
consent, might not the king of Moab think he had such a right over the life of his son ? 
who perhaps was hero enough voluntarily to suffer it (like the son of Idomeneus, in 
Fenelon’s Telemachus.) Also, from whence was the “ foaming rage” against Israel ? 
no doubt from Moab, thus deprived of her prince : but, probably, also from Edom, d. 
“These Israelites, not having such customs among themselves, despise our institu- 
tions ; they push this king to extremities, and call his behaviour superstitious, profa^ 
impious ; whereas we, being aware of this custom, an»d indeed respecting it, sympathize 
tHth the distressed king, and hate those who abominate what be is doing.” Is this a 
nlituiral solution of the ^&culty, whence was this rage ? and why ? and, wherefore Israel 
vti o p 
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returned disgusted, as it should seem, into their own land. Did Edom also suppose 
itsdf to be haunted by the spirit of this sacri^^ and feeUng Uus tearar flee to avoid 
it ? at the same time cursing Israel who had brought it upon them. If this conjecture 
be applicable, the king of Moab did not merely by this sacrifice implore assicttuice 
from his gods ; but he took this method of terrUying his adversaries^ after his own 
personal valour had proved ineffectual to deliver himself and his country from them. 

The reader will notice more particularly the ideas of the Brahmins, as related in the 
foregoing number, on the disposal of the Iffe of another person ; especially of a parent's 
power over the life of his child (which, in the instance given by Sir John, was without 
the child’s consent,* the daughter being an infant), as perhaps it may be found to hear 
pretty strongly on some circumstances noticed in Scripture. It is certain, that parental 
power extended even to the depriving a child of life, among the Romans, the Gauls, 
the Persians, and other ancient nations. 

As instances of this power, either directly or indirectly, asserted, might be mentioned 
that of Virginia, stabbed by her father, before the very tribunal : but that was a case of 
violation, which the sturdy Roman feared more than the death either of his child, or 
himself. To the same principle might be referred, the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her 
father, rather as her parent, than as a magistrate ; but that was understood to be from 
public motives, to deliver his army : so we read in Sanchoniatho, that Cronus in a 
time of 'pestilence^ made his only son a whole burnt offering [as did the king of Moabi in 
compliance with an ancient custom of princes so to do : such sacrifices being offered as 
REDEMPTION-OFFERINGS, to appeose avenging demons^ and drive off' general destruction^ 
This history shews that the principle is ancient^ and the instances given above shew its 
continuance ; to which we add from Niebuhr, p. 34. French edit. ‘‘ The husband has 
not the right to kill his wife, even for adultery; but the father ^ the brother, or other 
near relation, may deprive her of lifey with impunity ; or, at least, on paying a trifling 
fine ; justifying himself by the principle that by her bad conduct she had dishonoured 
the family, and that after this satisfaction, nobody would dare to reproach them with 
it at all.” [This, however, implies guilt in the sufferer.] 

May this principle of parental power over children connect with the instances of 
Abraham’s offering up his son Isaac ; no doubt with Isaac's consent ? — of Judah’s 
ordering his daughter-in-law Tamar to be burnt, for the supposed crime of adultery, 
Gen. xxxviii. 24 ? — of the law which restrained the parents from slaying their son till 
the magistrates had cognizance of the facts, Deut. xxi. 18?--of Jepthah’s power over 
his daughter, whether she were actually slain, or only consecrated ; to which she 
expressed her consent ? — of Saul’s ordering his son Jonathan to be slain, for supposed 
disobedience of orders r— of the expression, Micah vi. 7, though ‘‘ I should give my 
first bom for the sin of my person ?” — And, to crown the whole, — of the great Son 
OF God, who suffered under his Father’s commands, in profound obedience, yet per- 
fectly with his own consent, the Just for the unjust, as a redemption-offering, that 
he might bring us to God ?” 


Thb reader may see in No. xlix. some description of an Eastern Marriage Proces- 
sion : it was not our design to have enlarged on that subject ; but; in consequence of 
further reflecting on it, certain additional circumstances seem to have become clearer 
than they were b^ore; and we take this opportunity of submitting them to the 
reader’s deterimiiatkni. [Ccmpareslso the Plats, No. 117.] 
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No. CLVn. MARRIAGE PROCESSIONS, {wm a plate. No. 116.) 

OUR Plate repregcnts two kinds of Processions : in the upper print the bride, on 
horseback, under a canopy, is proceeding to her husband’s house : m the lower print, 
the bride walks on foot, with her company. We shall attend first to the upper subject, 
the Bridal Cavalcade. 

We begin, by observing, that the critics are not thoroughly satisfied with the ren- 
dering Cnnt. i. 9. I have compared thee, O my love, to a company of horses in 
Pharaoh’s chariots” — ^notwithstanding the expression of Theocritus, who has compli- 
mented Helen in somewhat a like manner, in his Epithalamium ; Idyl xviii. line 80. 
where he first praises her person as iriepn, fiiyakn, plump and lusty ; and afterwards 
compares her to ap/nan GcwaXoc Imroc, a 1 hessalian chariot horse. But, it is open to 
remark, (1) that if Theocritus, a writer of rustic poetry, might adopt this simile, yet, 
it might be expected, that the refined taste of the royal Jewish bridegroom, would 
have studied a more elegant comparison : because, (2) the idea of horses harnessed to 
a chariot (or chariots) and dragging it along, seems to present rather an uncouth, un- 
courtly, and unpolite, as well as a distant resemblance : because (3) a number of 
horses (or a body of horse) seems to be a comparison not suited to a single person ; and 
if we include in the comparison the virgins her attendants, we abate the personality of 
the compliment intended to be paid to the bride. (4) Because, if this body of horse 
be a military term, as it is usually taken to be, it seems to imply a greater number of 
horses than a single chariot required. And, (5) because, as the Hebrews were 
forbidden to use ca\’alry in war, the comparison seems little likely to occur to a 
Hebrew writer. 

Let us see whether the words of the original will not bear a different version ; and 
how far that version may be justified by our print. 

To a company of horses (''nDD*? Le suseri): this is a collective noun ; which is under- 
stood as meaning— horse — cavalry : not horses unconnected, but arranged, embodied, 
in union : 'J Be Recani) among the riders [^not chariots, as in our translation : that 

recah means a rider, as well as a vehicle for nding in, needs no proof ; but if any be 
wanting, vide Exod. xv. 1 ; 2 Kings ix. 17 ; Ezek. xxiii. 6.] of Pharaoh, have I likened 
thee, my consort'^ 

It were desirable to know whether the Egyptians did not (as well as the Hebrews) 
denominate the officers in their armies from the number and nature of the troops they 
commanded : we know that the Hebrews named the commander of a thousand men, 
a thousand-er {aluph from aleph ;) as the Romans called centurion, the officer who 
commanded a hundred men, q, a hundred-er : and decurion, one who commanded ten 
men, q, a tender : so in Greek a chiliarch, or thousander, &c. 

Admitting for a moment that the Egyptians did the same, the sense of the passage 
will assume the following appearance : When I saw thee on horseback, my consort 
— my love, I compared thee to a superior officer — to an officer commanding a company 
of Pharaoh’s cavalry : I say, to a leading officer of horse, heading his troop among the 
riders of Pharaoh : noble as are his horses, and graceful as are his riders, [Theoc. Idyll. 
XV J I compared thee to the chief, to the principal cavalier of his whole army.” 

If we turn now to our Print, we shall find no great resemblance between the lady 
under the canopy, and a horse, or horses, in a chariot ; but, to address a hufyj bow 
perhaps on horseback for the first time in her life, ‘‘ You ride with as much spirit and 
graoefiilnesB; as the most finished and practised horseman ; you appear at the head of 
your train of virgins, like a superior (^oer of cavalry preceding his noble corps may 

2R2 
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surely pass for a compliment^ neither unpolite^ nor inexpressive ; and such seems to be 
the true ibiport of the passa^.— This suggestion is submitted with modesty : it arose 
wholly from the Print now offered to inspection. 

Are the next words, by allusion, military also r 

Thy cheeks are comely with rows; — t. e, of 
Thy neck with chains ;^t. e. of gold* 

That such ornaments were worn by soldiers, see the Midianites’ spoils, Nnmb. xxxi. 
60. ‘^jewels of gold, chains, bracelets, rings, ear-rings,” &c. Judges viii. 26. ornaments, 
collars, &c. the ear-rings of the prey — golden ear-rings,” &c. verse 24. 

The second subject of remark is, the young man who seems to be the leader, or 
conductor of this Procession : this is, probably, the brother of the bride : it being cus- 
tomary for the brother to take a 4 )rincipal part in Marriage Solemnities : so we find 
Laban concerned in the instance of Rebekah, Gen. xxiv. 55. But whether this be the 
natural brother of the bride, or not, we may consider him as a young man, commissioned 
to bring the bride safe to her husband’s house, answering to the paranymph among the 
Greeks ; and to the godfather or sagois to the bride, who conducted the moveables 
as Knolles reports. FUe No. xlix. 

The nature of this canopy, and its decorations, cannot escape the reader’s notice : 
this represents the canopy of the bride ; but the bridegroom also used a similar vehicle 
of honour, on some occasions : as when he went in Procession to meet the Procession 
of the bride ; or, when he went to her father’s house to demand her, &c. Such an instance 
is alluded to Cant. iii. 9. “King Solomon made himself a nuptial palanquin — canopy, 
~richly ornamented with gold and silver, &c. in order to do his bride the greater honour. 

The Procession in this print greatly accommodates the circumstances recorded of the 
behaviour of Achsah, wlio had moved her husband [or rather, perhaps, she had been 
moved by her husband] to request of her father Caleb, a certain field. Judges i. 14. 
During the Procession, as she was going home to her husband’s house, [not as our 
translation “ she alighted off her ass.” — the lxx say, “ she cried "' : — the Vulgate, “ she 
sighed": — but the probability is, that] she stopped the ass on which she rode, imder the 
canopy, [the original word is used only once more, to express Jael’s fastening one of 
the pins of lier tent into the ground, after its passing through the temples of Sisera : 
Judges iv. 21.] remaining fixed, as it were, to the spot. This stoppage of the bride 
naturally brought her father toward her, to enquire the reason of such interruption of 
the Procession ; and Achsah took that opportunity to solicit the donation of a field, 
which she desired, but which her husband having declined to petition for, himself, as he 
pmd no dowr> but his valour {vide Dowry) she took this method of obtaining. Observe, 
Caleb not only was taken by surprise ; but in the midst of the Marriage Procession 
obuld hardly have refused his daughter any thing. 

The reverend figure in our print who is talking to one of the young women, may be 
the father of the bride. It is not unlikely that Caleb might in the same manner 
accompany his daughter Achs^h’s Marriage Procession ; and consequently, might be 
within observation ofVhatever occurred. 

The figures at a distance represent an Armenian woman with her attendants, going 
to church, to be married ; she is veiled from head to foot ; but her companions w^ 
much smaller veils ; the peculiar shape of her head-dress deserves notice. The bride 
is so closely veiled that she can hardly see her way; and mx these occasions she 
moves with the most deliberate slowness. 

We turn now from the cavalcade above to the Wiuuking Procession below, in our 
print • this shews the bride, at full length, under her canopy, with her attendant nvmphs : 
a man is employed in throwing sweet scented waters on her ; and another is shewing 
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his dexterity, by balancing on his nose, a pot, in which ^rfumes, (benzoin, &c.) are 
burning. What the woman is doing, with the branch in her hand, we cannot very clearly 
ascertmn ; but there are two other attendant women, each having a tympanum ; and 
behind are two men riding on one horse ; one playing on a pipe, the ot W beating a 
la^e drum ; thus music and perfumes have an ample share in this bridal equipage. 

The canopy of this Procession differs from that above ; and no doubt, the forms, or 
the constructions of this processionary vehicle vary, either occasionally, or in different 
countries. The number of women is greater in proportion to that of men in this 
representation than in the other : whether this be owing to its being a walking Pro- 
cession, may be matter of conjecture. 

We see music enough in these prints, to justify the idea, that, the phrase voice of 
the bridegroom,” and voice of the bride,” does not refer to any vcwce, uttered by either 
of them, personally, but to the general voice of hilarity attendant on them : this 
appears from the following passages, to which it will also afford illustration. 

Jer. vii. 34. Then will I cause to cease from the streets of Jerusalem, and from 
the cities of Judah, the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness ; the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the bride:” — So chap. xvi. 9; xxv. 10 ; xxxiii. 11. where 
the very same expressions are strongly connected together; see also Rev. xviii. 23. 

May not this band of music in Nuptial Processions illustrate the comparison which 
John Baptist uses (John iii. 28, 29 ?) I am not the Christ ; but am sent bepohb him : 
he that hath the bride, to his wife, is the bridegroom, but the friend of the bridegroom, 
standings and listening to the sound of the music which accompanies him, and which 
denotes his approach, rejoiceth, joyfully, because of the voice of the bridegroom : so, 
I, John, listening attentively to the indications of the Messiah’s approach, am sure he 
is not far off : for I hear, as it were, his music, and the harmonious accompaniments 
of the Procession which attends him; and I rejoice accordingly with very great joy.” 

How different is this, from the notion of the leanied Drs, Doddridge, Hammond, 
Selden, &c. who suppose this joy of the bridegroom’s friend might refer to his hearing 
the bridegroom express his joy and complacency in the bride ! — but, to say nothing of 
the privacy such joy and complacency implies,— how did John resemble such a friend, 
whose bridegroom was already come^ and had already possessed his bride ? — ^how could 
such a friend wait the approach of his bridegroom, which John’s comparison evidently 
implies ? since the bridegroom s expression of such complacency, &c. is understood to 
be after the completion of the nuptial union? whereas John says, “ I am sent before him^ 

That the term voice expresses something beside the human voice, is evident (Job 
xxxvii. 2 — 5.) ‘‘ God thundereth marvellously with his voice” : see also, Ps. Ixxvii. 18. 
“ the voice of thy thunderings was in the heavens.” And still more to our purpose, 
Exod. xix. 19. The voice of the trumpet exceeding loud also Rev. viii. 13. “ Woe 
to the earth ; because of the voice of the trumyef — where the term voice is expressly 
applied to a musical instrument : as it is ch. xviii. 22. and the voice (not voices) of 
liaipers and musicians, and of pipers, and trumpeters, shall be heard no more.” 

Precisely the same sentiment, as this interpretation attributes to John Baptist, seems 
to be that of Cant. ii. 8. The voice of my beloved ! on the mountains, on the hills.” 
I. e. ‘‘ I hear his music at a distance, and thereby discover his approach.” This seems 
to be much more likely than, that while traversing hills and mountains, the bridegroom 
should exalt his voice, to such a pitch, as to be distinctly heard from thence af^ off: 
and if it be correct, this acceptation of the expression leads to a just understanding of 
the following verse also ; behold he standeth behind his cai-— the enclosure of the 
palanquin in which he is carried — he looketh forth at the openings of it, and shews 
himself through the interstices, looking out affectionately towards me, even from a very 
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ocmsiderable distance.** This is surely much in character, for the morning opening of 
the second day*s scene of the poem : o. d, Hark ! the music attending my belove4 ! 
I hear it : He is coming ! How hastily he advances ! swift as a bounding roe, or a young 
hart, he rapidly leaps over (or on) the mountains, and bounds along the hills. Now, 
he rises and overlooks the palanquin, or the curtains by which he is skreened'and 
inclosed ; now he shews himself through the openings, the windows, the lattices of his 
conveyance : — and now, being amved at my residence, he affectionately addresses me. 

Rise my love, and come away.” We are greatly mistaken if the gi*adation, the 
climax, of this passage be not in the true spirit of poetry. Compare No. ccclxix. 

In fact this statement and version appear so plausible, that we shall not stay to 
vindicate it; — it differs from the public ti*anslation, in reading, his wall, — instead of 
our; but this may be understood of that which is to be ours conjointly. As to the 
rendering of (bnD) cereL, inclosure, it signifies a separation, a division ; a partition. 
Mr. Harmer thinks it means here, “ a latticed wall, thick set with evergreens, &c. 
belonging to a kiosk (or summer-house) in a garden but, from the use of it, Ezra v. 8. 
where we think it means divisions — partitions — in the courts of the temple, &c. and 
Dan. v. 5. where it means an inclosure ; or the skreen, &c. running round the court of 
the king’s palace, rather than a solid brick, or stone wall (for it is expressly said to be 
plastered) i. e. a division or partition, also, we imagine it may be taken here for the sides 
of the vehicle in which the person is riding, who aftei'wards opens, by drawing up, or 
dmwing aside, the curtain coverings in front of his vehicle, that he may the better look 
out of it. In the Arabic this term signifies restraint, confinement The same vehicle is, 
we suppose, further described, in the opening of the next daj’s scene, in the following 
chapter ; as being king Solomon’s royal catriage. Compare Nos. ccclxxi. ccccxlvi. 

To enlarge on other incidents in these subjects is superfluous: the burning of 
perfumes has always been held to be an honour in the East ; and it still maintains 
that character ; the other attendants are easily understood by inspection. 


EASTERN VEILS. 

AS the following subject extends to considerable length, and is new, it may be pre- 
sumed, at least in some of its parts, to most readers, the article is divided into 
sevei’al numbers, for the sake of distinctness ; and will close by referring to proper 
authorities ; to the foregoing Plate of the Marriage Processions ; and to the Plate 
which preperly belongs to itself: that .of—EASTBRN Veils — No. 174. 

Veils may be considered as personal, and impersonal : — the latter idea being the 
least common, will occupy the first place. Our public translation uses but one word 
“ Veil” to express, what the original expresses by different words; in order to convey 
to the reader some conception of this variety, we shall instance and describe several 
of them particularly. 


No. CLVIII. OF IMPERSONAL VEILS. 

BY Imperaonal Veils are intended covenngs, not worn by peraons, but appended 
to, and, as it were worn by, dwellings : serving the purpose of covering — concealing 
— or preventing approach to dwellings. Moreover, the nature and ofBc^ of this 
description of Veils, may illustrate those of Perianal Veils, u e. coverings, &c. 
secluding the wearer from notice, intmsion, or inspection by othens. 

(1) The Veil of a Tent, or dwelling, hanging at a door- way, to close up the entrance ; 
and to be rolled up, or thiwvn back, or drawn aside, when any otte wished to pass, 
— ^the MescK,— MI8EK, — or musak. 
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(2) The Veil of the Temple, hanging at the door-way between the Holy and Most 
Holy apartment ; and consequently closing up the entrance, like tlm former ; and, Uke 
the former, to be drawn aside when passage was desired— *the psbbkut. 

(3) The Veil which was extended over a considerable space, to form a shelter from 
the beams of the Sun : the cqiurt Veil ; of this kind of Veil we have an instance in the 
magnificence of Ahasuerus, Esther i. 6. and this 'was not singular ; for at Rome, to this 
day, are extant, the places where the masts stood which supported such a Veil, in 
order to shelter the internal part of that immense amphitheatre, the ColUseo. In what 
manner the cords, &c. were conducted, and applied, we do not know ; but the fact of 
their application is certcdn. 

We s^l hint at some places in Scripture, where these different kinds of Veils seem to 
be implied ; for the sake of establishing that distinction, which appears desirable. 

Of the Mesek, Misek, Musak, or Tent Veil. 

MesfK, is a covering, answering the purpose of concealment : and so a Veil, 
Exod. xxvi. 36, 37 ; xxxv. 15. ‘^'Thou shalt make a hanging (mesek) for the door of 
the tent ; of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, wrought with needle- 
work.” 2 Sam. xvii. 19. " The woman took and spread the covering— the 

door-way hanging-curtain, which, having nothing larger or fitter at hand, she had 
taken down — upon the face of the well ; and for still greater concealment spread over 
that a heap of bruised com. Isaiah xxii. 8. “ And he rolled up — turned back — the 
covering — mesek— oi Judah,” as the covering Veils, hanging at the door of a house, or 
tent, are rolled up, for more convenient passage : “ and did look — examine, inspect 
carefulljr, pry into — the arms, weapons, &c. of the house of the forest.” 

If this be, as we suppose, the true application of this word, then Mr. Parkhurst 
has erred (Heb. Lex. sub inapplying this passage to ihepersm of Judah ; which 
error has arisen from his not distinguishing between Personal, and Impersonal, Veils ; 
for though it be true, as we shall presently see, that, “ to tear the Veil” of a female, 
expresses to dishonour her yet the application of that phraseology is not to this 
word. In this passage Judah is compared to a tent ; and the violence done to the state 
is compared to a forcible entrance into a dwelling, apartment, or tent, by rolling back 
the hanging-curtain at the door-way : thus understood, this line maintains a complete 
parallelism with the other member of the sentence, the “ prying into the house of 
armory.” 

Our ideas on the above passage are aptly expressed in the following extract from 
Frazer's History of Kouli Khan “ Nadir Shah [having taken Delhi] ordered 
Sirbullind Khan to attend the Towpchi Bashi [the master of the ordnance] and the 
Nissikchi Bachi [head regulator, commissary of seizures] who had each 200 horse, to 
seize all the King’s, and the Omra’s ordnance, the treasury, jewels, Toishik-Khanna 
[the arsenal] and all the other implements, and arms, that belonged to the Emperor^ 
and the deceased Omras ; and to send to Mahommed Shah [the captive Emperor] his 
son Sultan Ahmed, and Malika al Zumani [the Queen of the times] the Empress.” 
“ Nadir Shah took away the ordnance, effects, and treasure.” pp. 173, 176. May 
not such a conduct in a conqueror, justify the allusion which we suppose to be intended 
in this representation of the prophet Isaiah ; for what is this, but rolling back what 
covered the privacy of the conquered state, and pryij^ into the liouse of its armory.** 

It should appear that the external Veil of the Temple was of pretty much the 
same nature as a tent curtain : We read 2 Kings xvi. 18, “ And the misck, or mobok 
or TfPTO] for the sabbath, which th^ had built in the house” — ^was turofed from 
the house of the Lord. Was this a grand Veil, or entrance-curtain, put up on sabhnth 
days, or special holy days, only ? or, as it is connected with the brazen works of the 
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temple, which Ahaz cut off, does this removal of a something which seems to have 
been erected in a solid manner, built in the house’* English TransL] imply the door- 
case, or frame around the meaeh or Veil, from which it hung ; which door-case might 
be ornamented with brasen works, for beauty, and dignity r and this when thus displaced, 
Ahaz might send as a present to the king Assyria. [If the root be, as it is usually 
understood, nasak-^to cover, the Veil might be said to cover the entrance ; or the 
door-case might be said to cover*— surround— the Veil.] Or, had this Veil embroidered 
ornaments of gold or silver, belonging to it, of which Ahaz deprived it f say, for 
example, gold fringes, &c. or, was it the canopy over [much rather the cuitain around, 
or at the entrance of,] the kings throne, in the Temple court ? f^ide Musach in Dict. 

Of the Perekut, or Temple Veil. 

PeR^’KeT,n:D*12, is the Hebrew name of the inner Veil of the Temple (2 Chr. iii. 14.) 
which divided (as the word radically imports) between the Holy Place, and the Most 
Holy Place ; q, the divider : the separator : the lxx constantly render it Kara 7 r«ra<r/tca. 
This Veil was made very strong, and of the richest materials : and this was tlie Veil 
which was rent at the instant of Christs death, Matth. xxvii. 51. “The Karairtraafia of 
the Temple was rent.” Now, it ought to ])e remarked, that a curtain, hanging at a 
door-way, would be most naturally rent, from the bottom upwards toward the top : 
the rending of this Veil therefore “ from the top to the bottom,” was a circumstance 
not overlooked by the evangelist — ^because it strongly implied an agency, on this 
occasion, which could not be human ; and which even as the consequence of an 
earthquake, was extraordinary. 

It is curious to remark how nearly the office of this inner Veil corresponded to that 
of the mesek, the outer Veil, or door-closer: and that it was necessary to withdraw 
this Veil in part, before passage could be obtained through the door-way. To this 
the Apostle alludes, Heb. ix. 8 ; x. 20. 

Beyond question the Parapetasma was closely allied to the Katapetasma • it differed, 
we presume, chiefly, in that the former, as well as hanging down on the sides, served 
the purpose of a canopy, or kind of awning, over a space beneath it. In oi-der therefore 
to afford some idea of the rich texture of this Veil, we shall select some hints on the 
nature and qualities of the Parapetasma as given by ancient authoi*s. 

Euripides, in his Ion, Act iv. Sc. 1. thus describes it ; 

On tins rich produce of the loom are Tvrou^ht 
The Heav'iis, niUiin whose spacious azure round 
The num’rous iiost of stars collective shine : 

His coursers tliere, down to his western goal 

The sun has driven ; 

" Night urges on amain 

With slackened reins her steeds and dusky cor, &c, 

Pausanias informs us, Eliacs, chap. xii. “ In the Temple of Olympian J upiter, king 
Antiochus dedicated a woollen Veil ; adorned with Assyrian weavings and with the 
purple of Phoenicia.” [/. e. as thick and strong as a Turkey carpet.] The purple 
P'ehrium, which Nero spread over the theatre, is called Parapetasma by Xiphilin : “ on 
it,” he says, “ Nero represented a heaven spangled with stars ; in the middle of it was 
his own portrait, tmder the character of Apollo driving his chariot,” &c. Of equal 
strength and of equal richness, i. e. equally embrdidered, but not with the same 
subjects, we may suppose the Katapetasma of the Jewish Temple to have been. The 
inference of the stren^h necessaiy to rend it, we leave to the reader. Query, Was it 
rent not quite througmotit, but only pretty close to the bottom? (e<c Swo, literftlly, 
^ towards two” piec^. ^ 
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Op thb Court Veil. 

I undecttand that it is customary at Calcutta, and, no doubt in other cities of India* 
at an anniversary in honour of certain deities, for the court-yard of a great house 
to be covered over with a kind of awning, or canopy, to keep out the beams of the sun, 
whose heat would otherwise be too intense. This awning is made of strong canvas ; 
and is supported by ropes, &c. from the roof of the house ; it is lined with calico, usually 
adorned with stripes, by which the under part of it (which we may call the ceiling) is 
rendered gay and ornamental, the green colour usually predominating among these 
stripes. The reader is desired to bear this in mind, as probably, it may again come 
under his notice, when we consider the structure of such courts, &c. 

No. CLIX. OF PERSONAL VEILS. 

VEILS worn upon the Person, are also expressed in the original by several words, 
which no doubt are the names proper to each kind. 

Veil of Sarah. 

In the history of Abimelech and Sarah (Gen. xx. 16.) the Veil is described by tlie 
circumlocution of a covering to the eyes — ^for so we understand the passage ; q. d. 

Sarah, you have not been used to wear the Veil, constantly, when at home \vide 
Fragments, No. xli.] as a person of your beauty and accomplisliments should do, 
and by that circumstance we have been tempted ; but, now, I insist that you wear a 
covering, which, by concealing your beautiful countenance, may prevent such desires ; 
and henceforward be correct^"' as the word may be rendered, i. e. circumspecty and do 
not shew yourself : or, as in our translation, thus she was corrected^ reproved^ — by a 
very handsome compliment paid to her beauty, and a very handsome present paid to 
her brother^ as Abraham is sarcastically termed by Abimelech. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that the word (niDD casuT) “ covering” used in this 
passage, implies to wrap up close— to conceal totally : so Tamar concealed her foce 
from Judah : so Jael concealed Sisera— -covered him up close — with a mantle : and 
this gives to the attitude of Ahijah the prophet, when he went into the field to meet 
Jeroboam, a spirit that does not appear in our version, which renders the word clad.” 

And Ahijah, the Silonite, the prophet, went and took a fit station in the way, and, in 
order that he might not be known, he wrapped himself up, so as closely to conceal 
himself, in a new garment" — a surtout — which he afterwards tore in twelve pieces, 
I Kings xi. 29. But, notwithstanding this privacy, the story, and the prediction 
connected with it, probably reached the ears of Solomon, and Jeroboam found it 
necessary to flee into Egypt. 


Veil of Moses. 

It is related of Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 33.) that after coming down from the mount, 
the skin of his face shone;” so that, in order to quiet the minds of the pepple, he 
put a Veil over his face.” This Veil is called (mOD) Mesuen. Of what particular kind 
was it ? was it of a loose texture, a kind of net- work, like the curricle Veil lately worn 
by our ladies ? [*pDD mcsuc, signifies to intermix— bn intertexture, in the instance of a 
tning woven, 1 suppose, with meshes ; in the instance of a thorn hedge, (Micah vii. 4.) 
an implexity of thorny branches : — yet, as all branches have some openings between 
them, not a solid but a loosely woven hedge. It is used to denote the web to which 
Dalilah wove the hsiv of Samson ; consequently, it could not be very compact, aa that 
Part VII. 2 S 
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web was not finished.] If so, the application, of a like word deserves notice, Isaiah xxv. 7. 
“ 1'he Lord shall take away, in*fhlfi'ntountiin, the superficial wrapper— covering close 
up, which is upon all nations/whcr^by they are totally precluded from correct knowledge 
of God ; as well as, the Veil of a looser texture, mesueh henesueh, the spreading spread 
over all people ; which permits some small glimpse (by natural conscience, Rom. ii. 14. 
17.) of the divine excellencies to pass through it : affording, not a clear view, but a 
confiiSjed perception, to those who wish to examine, &c. beyond it. 

This seems to be the very idea of the apostle, 2 Cor. iii. 12, 13.— ‘^we use great openness, 
and plainness of speech, in discovering the Gospel to you : not as Moses did, who put 
a net-work Veil over his face, so that Israel could not look steadfastly — to the end — 
fully — thoroughly, entirely, into that which was to be abolished : they could sec a part, 
but not the whole ; they saw as it were through the meshes of the net-work, but not 
clearly, distinctly ; they discerned ilUdefinediy, not as you may do punctually, for we 
do not use the slightest prevention of sight ; — and this Veil, which admits but such 
imperfect views of things, continues still upon their heart, but shall be removed : so 
that they shall see all things clearly, when that heart shall turn to the Lord.” 

[The import of this remark will be much the same, if this kind of Veil were made 
of gauze, or any other partly transparent material ; as we shall see hereafter.] 

[Query, If the musac were a kind of hanging curtain to a tent, was this mesueh i 
^d of hanging-curtain to a person ?] 

^ strikes me, that, the prophet Isaiah, in the passage referred to, designs an antithesi 
etween this more loosely-textured covering, and the wrapper luth) wrapped ovc 
"'e face of the nations, in the foregoing member of the sentence ; which, he hints, 
nk, was more dense, more compact, a closer covering, than the latter. So the sword 
jf Goliath was very safely preserved, very closely wrapt up, in a cloth, 1 Sam. xxi. 9. 
So Elijah (1 Kings xix. 13.) very closely wrapt up — secured— his face in his mantle : — 
that he might not appear so much as to pretend to see the Divinity. It might be 
thought that luth, signified only the act, or fact, of wrapping : but, the prophet seems 
to use It as a noun, — ‘‘ a wrapper” : and if over the face, then answering the purpose 
of a Veil, though perhaps not usually worn as such a part of dress : or, was it used by 
inferior persons, only? and so is here applied to the Gentile nations, as inferior to, 
because aliens from, the commonwealth of Israel. 

Veil of Ruth. 

There is a kind of Veil mentioned Ruth iii. 15. named (JlTOlO^) MCTPHecHWT ; 
which, by the expression of Boaz, it should seem, Ruth wore upon her person : it 
appears also, not to have been very large ; as Ruth held it open, to receive six measures 
of barley : besides, as Ruth carried this quantity, it could not have been extremely 
heavy ; by consequence— as most likely Boaz nearly or altogether filled it— it was not 
a Veil of the largest kind. A word, very closely allied to this, if not the veiy same, 
with a Chaldee variation, is used Ezek. xiii. 18. to denote a Veil [Eng. transl. kerchief 
from the French couvre-chef] which is expressly said to be worn on the head: conse- 
quently, it is not the neck couvre-chef of our females ; as otherwise might have been 
thought. — Wo to the women who adapt cushions to all reclining arms, [vide 
Fragments, No. xii.] and who compose Veils MesPHecHirr) to be worn upon 

the head of females of all statures, in order to render them more alluring, for purposes 

of voluptuousness, to hunt souls — persons : I will tear away the pillows from your 

lolling arms ; your kerchiefs, also will I tear, that they may no longer adorn you ; and 
will let go the (male) souls — persons, whom you have htinted, and caught in your toil^.’* 
— q, d. “ Some of my people you wbrry and seduce by voluptuous attractions, and 
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goUeitations ; otliers you chase and pursue, till they are terrified, to answer your 
criminal purposes : but from both these methods of attack will I deliver them ; and 1 
will punish you.” From this use of this kind of Veil, it appears, that it vas esteemed 
a very ornamental part of the head dress ; and herein it agrees with the directions of 
Naomi to Ruth, to dress herself to advantage. It was not, therefore, a Veil to be 
taken off and put on, but was constantly worn on the head, and has, no doubt, its 
representatives, in the gauze caps, &c. of our young women : some of which, I dare 
say, the reader has acknowledged at some period of his life, and when worn by a party 
not impartially regarded, to be, at least, very becoming.” 

The Marriage Veil, 

Ran/D, Tn. The radical meaning of the word “n rad^ is, to descend ; from ther 
cause to descend ; to render submissive ; to render subject to another ; i. e, dt 
dent ; whence radid denotes a kind of Veil, worn as a token of dependance : it 
scended, apparently, pretty low down on the person. It may be thought, that this 
was a kind of Veil principally, or especially, worn by married women : implying the^- 
dependance on their husbands, and their submission to them. So the spouse compl 
in the Canticles (v. 7.), They took away, from off me, my radid:'' which distinguisi. 
and dignified me as a married woman ; that which I valued as betokening my alliance 
to my spouse, and my dependance on him. We find the prophet Isaiah describing; 
this, among the dresses in which the Jewish women prided themselves ; foretelling 
that the Lord would take away their ornamental dresses, including the radid\pi ; the 
the low-descending Veils. Isaiah iii. 21. 23. 

We should at once conclude tliat this word described the low descending Bridal Veil, 
M hich entirely surrounded the person: if we did not recollect (1) the possiWlity that th(‘ 
Apostle alluded to it, 1 Cor. xi. 10, yet it could not be cmsiantly worn after marriage ; 
but only at, and about, the time of marriage. And, (2) the Veil in which Rebekah 
dressed herself, in order to her being presented to Isaac in a matrimonial manner 
(Gen. xxiv. 65), is called by another name. 

As to the Apostle’s allusion, he certainly means by his expression, that a token of 
submission, of dependancy, should be worn by the woman ; for reasons to be given 
presently ; and he seems in that passage to use a Greek word in a Hebrew sense, which 
is nothing uncommon, either with St. Paul, or other Apostolic writers. 

Rebekah’s Marriage Veil. 

We read Gen. xxiv. 65, that Rebekah, seeing Isaac advancing toward her, covered 
herself with a Veil, or rather with the Veil hctjoiph) either (1) that which it 

was customary for brides to wear, or (2) that which had been provkled for her at home : 
if these ideas may coalesce into one, then, this was provided at home, for Rebekah to 
wear as a Bridal Veil. That it was used to that purpose in her intention, is certain ; 
but was it adopted on account of haste ? or was it that Veil which due formality required ? 

This question is rendered somewhat perplexing, by the same word being used in the 
history of Tamar, who put away the garments of her widowhood, and covered up 
herself in a tjoiph" .* whence, it seems, this was not a widow-like dress, or dress of grief, 
but of joy ; yet it could hardly be the regular Bridal Veil (notwithstanding Mr, Harmer 
thinks it was) for what could any observer, or by-stander, think might induce a bride > 
to sit as Tamar sat, like a harlot, by the way side” ? — moreover, could Judah think 
her a bride, yet make such proposals, as- he did, to her ? How came she to be aUme^ 
solitary, unattended? &c. this was not the custom of brides. Wetherefore tUukitMkely, 
that^this Veil was worn bv (’haldean women, or stranger women-^oreigners to the 

2S2 
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country of Canaan : hence it seems to be certain, that Rebekah brought with her, that: 
kind of Veil which in her own country would have been esteaned honourable, on any 
occasion ; and Tamar (a Canaanitess) by wearing such a Veil, appeared to Judah to 
be a foreigner — a stranger-woman^ — ^who had strayed from her associates ; or, whose 
Ihing depended on the disposal of her ]:Msrson : and this supposition seems to elude 
the difficulty. 

•It should be observed, that there are two words used respecting Tamar — she assumed 
the character of (n3*)t zuneh) meretricem ; — but the men of the place deny any know- 
ledge of prostituta, (miTTp K^ynesHCH) in that place. 

If this conjecture be accepted, radid may be taken, generally, for the Bridal Veil ; 
as seems to be implied, determinately, in the passage in Canticles ; and the prophet 
Isaiah may be understood to say, The Lord shall take away even your favourite, and 
honourably esteemed Bridal Veil which sense will agree with similar threatenings 
respecting the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride : and the Apostle 
may be understood as meaning — those women who have worn the radid^ on occasion 
of their marriage, whereby they came under subjection to a man, let them not throw 
off that Veil, of whatever kind, which they now usually wear. — ^The reasons for this 
direction we proceed to investigate, by a free translation, and paraphrastic 'repre- 
sentation, of that heretofore embarrassing passage of Scripture. 


No. CLX. ST. PAUL’S DIRECTIONS FOR WOMEN TO RETAIN THE 
VEIL AT WORSHIP, 1 Cor. xi. 3—16 

IT should be recollected, that the Apostle is writing in answer to questions which 
had been proposed to him by the Corinthians ; among others, there seems to have been 
one to this effect ; — “ Whether, when a woman is engaged in guiding the worship of 
others, since she then perforins an authoritative part, she ought not to lay aside her 
Veil, which is a token of inferiority ? Ought she who presides to retain a token of 
subjection ? Ought she who speaks by the Spirit (as occasionally some wbmen did) to 
appear under control ? to wear a badge of dependance, even while she is displaying 
talents, and graces, which are employed in edifying others ? &c. is she not then the head 
of the assembly ? and is not the head dishonoured by its ordinary attire ?” &c. In answer 
to these propositions the Apostle reasons from various considerations — ^not strictly in 
reference to the Jewish law, or the Mosaic ritual; but from those more general prin- 
ciples of which all mankind could judge, and which, cqnsequently, were well adapted 
o the apprehension and acceptance of his Corinthian converts, whether Gentiles or 
lews. Let us now hear his arguments : 

I will uhOi that you should, knowj that of all mankind^ persons of both sexes, the 
*ead, the principal, the chief, the noblest, the supreme, is the Christ ; (ao the head, 
he principal, of the female sex is the male sex;) and the heady the supreme, of the 
Jhristy is the Dbitv. 

Now any cf the male sex worshipping, pi^trating himself in divine worship, or pro- 
phetizingy leading, or directing, the worship of others, having hound around his head .a 
coverings or bandage, in addition to his usual dress, and to his customary, open, manly, 
appearance, dis^aces his head : as if he were asl^med of bis countenance : whereas^ 
iny of the female sex worshippin^y prostrating herself in divine worship, or prophetizingy 
le^ng, or directing, the worship of othei*s, her head being unveUedy having taken away 
part of her usual dress, and her customary, decent, modest, attire, disgraces her head : 
m if she were desirous of exhibiting her countenance, by exposing it very openly. It is 
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one and the same thing y as if she were deprived of her Aarr--Hshave]>---*raaot'd : And if 
the female will not bo veiled on such occasions, but strips ^ her Fetf, also^ let her be 
stripped of [i. e, ber hair.] Nmoy if it dis^ace a femaUy to be stripped qfher hairy or 
to 1^ shaven, such being a punishment innicted on abandoned women criminals, ht 
her veil herself 

“ Moreovevy a male ought not to veil his head, he appearing as (1) the image of God, his 
representative in this world, and, in the absence of his principal, the superior of the 
creation, in station, dignity, &c. and (2) as the glory of God ; as the prime and most 
excellent production which derives existence from God : buty the female appears as the 
glory of the male; as the prime and most excellent production which derives existence 
from man. [Observe, we do not say, the female appears as the image of the male ; 
because, the male being present, acting in his own person, needs no representative of 
himself] Now, for the party who is derived, to appear in the presence of her principal, 
as if underived, independent, as if she were the chief in station, and dignity, or without 
any token of submission, how assuming would that be ! ^This arrangement of the sexes 
becomes demonstrative, if we refer to their original history : for (1) the male sex was not 
derived from the femaley hut the female from the male ; and (2) the male sex was not 
created on account of the female ; hut the female sex on account of the male : so that, on 
this train of reasoning, the female should bear on her head, though the noblest part of 
her person, a dependency-token, i. e. the symbol of subjection to power ; because of the 
angel of punishment, who would not fail to chastise such an irregularity, and breach 
of decorum, as stripping herself of her Veil w6uld lie. \Vide Figments, No. cliii. 
of Satan, No. 8.] Certainly, however, neither does the male sex exclude Ihe female, nor 
the female sex exclude the male, from interest in the Lord, 

“ And also, this consideration, — the female sex was originally rfprioed, produced, /rom 
the male sex, alone : but now, the male sex aUo, is derived, produced, /rom the female ; 
for indeed all sexes, stations, persons, and things, are from God; whose creative power 
formerly made woman from man separately, but whose preserving Providence now 
appoints the union of the sexes, .as the means of continuing the human race. 

" Determine in yourselves ; is an unveiled female prostrate in divine worship, a decorous 
sight 9 and does not Nature, the common sentiments of mankind, instruct you, that 
if any man he long haired it is infamous in him? such being the custom of certain most 
unnatural men ; whereas, if a woman be long haired, it is a glory to her, and is not only 
honourable, but beautiful : for, before artificial Veils were, or could be, introduced, 
long hair was given to the sex for a natural Veil, an envelope, a pendent covering 
around the head, and spreading around the person, as a Veil at the present time : 
importing and maintaining the modesty and submission of the wearer. 

‘‘ If after these reasonings any persm should he contentious on this sulyect, and say 
that a woman engaged in devotion should take off' her Veil: we, as Jews, have no such 
custom ; nor, as Christians, have the churches of GodI 

Thus then (1) the station of the sex, (2) the instinctive affection of the sex for its 
natural ornament, the hair, (3) the derivation of the sex, (4) natural sentiment, 
(5) general custom, (6) the maintenance of a dissimilarity from those guilty of abo- 
minable crime, and (7) the practice of the churches, all concur in the propriety of a 
woman 8 retaining her Veil when at worship. 

A question has been started, (and the practice of a respectable sect among us shews 
its importance)— Does not the Apostle here permit women to speak in the church ; 
whereas in chap. xiv. 35. he forbids it ? The following thoughts may be suggested, in 
answer— (1) Wnere no man is present, as in the case of a widow, who after her bus- 
band’s death, conducts the devotions of her farailv : (^) In the case of inidwives ; who 
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u^u^ly pray, and return thanks, after the delivery of their patients : and in the church 
of Rome, may confer baptism : (3) In the case of school-mistresses ; who, somewliat 
more publicly still, may conduct the devotions of the school ; by praying, &c. before 
the childi’en committed to their care : (4) In the case of the smging virgins, in the 
temple, (as Calmet always supposes there were such) and ^rhaps the four virgin- 
daughters of Philip the evangelist, should be thus esteemed also, Jephthah*s 

daughter ?] — we say, to all these cases (and to other half public situations) the term 
worshipping or prophetizing, leading or directing the worship of others, seems to 
apply : — and on tliese occasions, tlie Apostle insists, that if the duty of the time leads 
a woman to act as principal in the worship, yet nevertheless, she shall not lay aside 
her Veil ; but, shall conduct herself with scrupulous propriety* and decorum, actuated 
by and evidencing the most modest reserve: in compliance with which modest 
reserve, when in the public assembly where there are men, of course men capable of 
conducting divine worship, of giving instruction, and enforcing it, there the woman 
should learn in silence, with all subjection ; and if any thing appear difficult to her, 
she should request explanation of it from her husband, at home : who, by the bye, 
should endeavour to acquire sufficient information himself ; or how should he be able 
to give satisfactory answers to such questions (perhaps on very important subjects) as 
may be put to him in private ? This digression entreats the reader's pardon. 


. Np. ^jLXI. EASTERN IDEAS ATTACHED TO THE VEIL. 

IN the nrst place, it is proper to notice the affront committed against a female in the 
.East, by Ufting up her Fed, We might quote from Schultens, who, as Mr. Parkhurst 
observes, shews from Arabian writers, that the image of tearing^ or taking away the 
Fell, expresses the unhappy state of Eastern virgins, when affronted, violated, and 
insulted. Fragments, No. lxi. the instance of Tamar.] So Cabihah, the 

mother of Khalife Motaz, complained of Saleh, the Turkish chief, ‘‘ he has tom my 
W'i],” to express with decency, “ he has dishonoured me but, we rather choose to 
appeal to the story of Susanna, in the Apocrypha, as best adapted to the following 
illustration. The writer notices as an act of ill treatment, Now Susanna was a very 
delicate woman, and beauteous to behold: and these wicked men commanded to 
UNCOVER HER FACE, {for sltc was covcred) that th^ might be filled with her beauty. 
TluTcfore her friends, and all that saw her, wept.”'/, e. the elders unveiled her from 
impure motives. 

Many have been the enquiries to which the pi'cScept of our Lord, Matth. v. 28. has 
given occasion : “ Whosoever looketh on a woman, to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her, already, in his heart.” Great stress has usually been laid on the 
motive ; and veiy justly. But Dr. Lardner, and others, insist, that ywaiKa must be 
taken for a married woman ; as is common enough : nevertheless, the true import of 
the passage, in our opinion, can only be understood, by considering the closely covered 
state of the eastern women, under their Veils ; wherein being totally concealed, they 
offer no occasion of being i^ked upon ; but would take it as the greatest insolence, 
— as nothing short of the ^eatest insolence could dictate the offence,~should their 
Veils be drawn aside. Understand, therefore, the passage thus : You have heard 
that it was said in ancient times, Thou shalt not commit adultery : but, I say to you, 
that my purer principles Ibrbid the most remote advance toward that crime, any com- 
mencement of what may lead to it ; whoever removes the Veil to look on any woman, 
(whether married or unijuarried, whether of rigid, or of easv virtue) if he violate madeaty 
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by such a liberty for excitative purposes, he has sullied his spiritual purity, and is 
guilty.” Is not this the true import of the term to look on, on which the question 
turns? We are persuaded, dbat had this sentiment been expressed in modemEnglish, since 
our females do not wear Veils for the purpose of concealment, a much lower ^^rment 
would have been alluded to, as analogous to the spirit of the precept. If we abhor 
liberties taken with that, liberties taken with the Veil are not less offensive in the East. 

Dr. Hodson, in his TVanslation of Solomon’s Song, criticises the English version 
of Cant. iv. 9. Thou hast mvished my heart, my spouse, with am of thine «/e.v'’ — 
as if the lady had but one eye ! and he renders with one glimpse of thine eyes” — but 
had the Dr. recollected the idea of the Veil partially, or slightly only, withdrawn, he 
would have perceived the compliment intended — The gentle gale has wafted aside 
thy Veil— -so far only, my consort, as suffer^ a small pai*t of thy fair countenance 
to be seen ; yet that small part, though but a cheek, or an eye, ravishes my heart : 
yea, when the still slenderer opening of thy Veil suffers but a single link of 'thy necklace 
to appear, that single link attracts iny kindest regard/’ sub infelligitur, on account of 
the beauteous neck which it adorns.” How arduous is the task of translating Scripture! 
This division might be much enlarged, but the subject extends already to too I'reat 
length. The present is but a specimen. 

No. CLXII. TRAVELLERS’ ACCOUNTS OF EASTERN VEI 

“ THE women wear, in all, four kinds of Veils : two kinds of 


which they wear when at home ; and two, which they wear when 
they go abroad. The first kind of these Veils is made as a kerchief kei 
[ea couvre chef'] falling on the back of the wearer by-way of an orna- Ezel 
ment. The second kind passes under the chin, and covers the 
bosom. The third, is the white Veil, which covers the whole of their t. 
persons. And the fourth, is a kind of handkerchief, which they rebek 
wear [round, or] over the face, and at the temples. This handker- and .iar’s. 
chief, or Veil, has a network at the place of the eyes, like point, or mesueh, 
thread lace; in order that it may he seen through, moses’s veil. 

The Armenian women, contrary from the Mahometan women, 
have, even when in the house, the l^er part qf the face veiled, even radid, 


including the nose, if they are married. This is in order that their married veil. 

nearest relations, and their priests, which have the liberty of visiting 

them, may see only a part of their face ; but the girls wear this ^^cil 

only to the mouth, for the contrary reason, in order, that they may 

be seen enough to judge of their beauty, and to cause a talk of it. 

No gloves are worn in the East. 

The head-dress of the u^omen is simple : their hair is drawn 
behind the head, and divided into several tresses : the beauty of this 
head-dress consists in the thickness, and in the length, of these 
tresses ; which should fall even down to the heels, in default of 
which they lengthen them with tresses of silk. The ends of these 
tresses they decorate with pearls, and jewels,, or ornaments of gold, 
or silver. The head is covered under the Veil, or kerchief {couvre 
chef), only by the end of a sm^ll bandeau, shaped into a triangle : 
thB bandeau, which is of various colours, is thin, and light. Tbe 
bmdelette is embroidered by the needle, or covered with jewellery, 
acooixiing to the quality of the wearer. This is, in my opinion, the 
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radio, ancient Hara^ or diadem^ of the queens of Persia ; only married 

MARRIED VEIL. WOMEN WEAR It I AND IT IS THE MARK BY WHICH IT IS KNOWN THAT 
Comp. No. CLX. THEY AitiB UNDER SUBJECTION, {d €st Id la morqtte d laquelle o/r reconnoit 
qu'elles smi xous puissance — fQwer,^ The girls have Httle caps, 
instead of ^is kerchief, or tiara; they wear no Veil at home, but 
let two tresses of their hair fall under their cheeks. Tlie cap of 
girls of superior rank, is tied with a row of pearls. Girls are not 
shut up in Persia till th&f attain the age of six, or seven years 5 before 
that age they go out of the seraglio, sometimes with their fotber, 
so that they may then be seen. I have seen -some wonderfully 
pretty. They shew the neck and bosom ; and more beautiful cannot 
be seen.” Chardin’s Voyage en Perse, tome ii. p. 60. 

HEAD The dress of the women seems to me to be still more agreeable ; 

OP.N AMENTS the wives of the men of the robe wear a forehead-band adorned all 

over with pearls and precious stones ; it is four fingers broad, and 
goes but half way round the head ; but the wives of the counsellors 
of state, wear it all round the head, in the nature of a crown, and 
call it borshiboroe ; and upon it they have several plumes of black 
herons* feathers, aigrettes, and bunches of flowers with golden 
leaves. To this band, or diadem, they have a jewel wliieh falls upon 
the forehead, and they fasten it on with a string of pearls which 
comes under the chin, and their hair falls down in several tresses. 
KERCHIEF. They wear also a white Veil; embroidered with gold, which falls over 
their shoulders ; necklaces of precious stones and pearls, and golden 
Prov. xxvii. 9. chains which fall down to their girdle : w ith a box of perfume. 

Cant. iii. 6 . Their upper garment is of brocade of gold or silver, it is also somc- 

Isaiah Ivii. 9. times quite plain, and, under it they wear a vest which falls down 

beneath the girdle ; their shifts are of taffaty, or some other fine silk 
* * * embroidered with gold. They wear also drawers and under-petti- 
coats* made in the loom : buskins which come up four fingers above 
the ankle, which are of embroidery, velvet, or some richer stuff. 
Their slippers are of green, or red, shagreen, pointed, and with a 
heel raised of the same colour, lined, and adorned with little flowers. 
♦ # # * Their girdle, which is two or three inches broad, is adorned with 
pearls and precious stones ; and upon the breast they wear certain 
ribbons which fall down to the girdle. 

" When they go abroad they are from the head to the foot covered 
TJOiPH. with a white Veil, which shews nothing but their eyes; this Veil is 
commonly all of one piece ; they wear also bracelets of precious 
stones, and have their fingers loaded with rings. 

The wives of the nobility and men of the sword wear over their 
ME6UEH. clothes a silk net, or something of the kind, which has a very pretty 
effect.” Le Bruyn’s Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 214, 

The women in Ghilan are fmr, their eyes and hair black : 
but here, as in other places, they often use a drug with which they 
# ♦ • ♦ # blacken their eyes : they appear at least to have received a tincture 
fh)m it, but it leaves a blackness on the ^s-lids : they esteem large 
eyes ; insomuch that, as a figure to express the highest idea of l£e 
bi^uty of a woman, the females of paradise are represented with 
prodigious large eyes. In this province their features are small: 
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those^ as isdl as their stalure partaking much of the delicate. But 
in gmieral the Georjpaiis are most esteemed for the charms of their 

K rsonsi Their children are bred up in the haram^ and like the 
rtuguese and Jews, are very handsome when young; but the 
males soon change their countenance. The femaLes who do not 
labour in the heUl) are seldom seen abroad^ except in a mombig 
before the sun rises, and then they are covered with Veils^ whim 
reach down to their feet When they travel on horseback, every 
lady of distinction is not only veiled, but has, generally, a servant, 
who runs, or ride^ before her, to clear the way ; and on such occa- 
sions the men, even in ihe market places^ elwnys turn their backs till 
the women are past, it being thought the highest ill manners to look 
AT THEM : but this awful respect is a proof of the slavery in which 
they are doomed to live. The care which they take to conceal 
their faces, to avoid the imputation of acting indelicately, and con- 
trary to custom, has made so strong an impression on them, that 
I was told of a woman, who being accidentally surprized when 
bathing, shewed her whole person except her face : to hide which, 
all her solicitude was employed/* Denon confirms this. 

The women of Ghilan are very industrious : the common sort are 
often seen abroad without Veils — ^performing offices of agriculture.” 

When Nadir travelled with his women, the army was kept at 
almost a mile distance. The Shah's women, and Indeed others of 
distinction, rode on wfdte horses, in the manner men ride: but 
when they did not go in bis company, they were usually carried on 
camels, seated in machines resembling a covered waggon, and hung 
like panniers over a pack-saddle . . . one on each side . . . entirely con- 
cealed under a covering of crimson cloth. Other women rode on 
horses, or mules ; — a linen V til over their faces, and wore great 
coats resembling those of the men ; but the poorer sort had* a white 
Veil which covered the whole body," Hanway's Travels in Persia, 
vol. i. page 185. 

Dandini says {Voyage au Mont Lihan, page 53.) : “ When the 
women go out of their houses, they wrap themselves so closely in a 
great cloth, of white linen, or of cotton, that those who look at 
them cannot even see their hands, still less their face ; for tliey are 
so exact in covering that, as to leave only a small opening before the 
eyes. Sometimes they cover the face with a black crape very 
TRANSPARENT [d'uo crespc noir fort clair] through which they can 
see, without being seen*' 

VoLNBY has the following remarkable expressions (vol.ii. p.481.) : 
“ In Asia the women are rigorously secluded from the society of 
men. Constantly shut up in their houses, they have no commupi- 
oation but with their huslmnd, their father, their brother, or at most 
their cousin-german. Carefully veiled in the streets, they 
dare hardly speak to a man, even on business. Every body must 
^ i>9TRAN0ER8 TO THEM: it would be indecent to fix your eyes 
ON TREA^ ; and you must let them pass you^ as if there were some- 
thing contagious in their nature .... The situation of the women 
orientals^ occasioiis a great contrast between their 
PartVII. 2T 
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Vide manners and ours. Such is their delicacy on this head, that the^ 
^RA^M VII. never speak of them * and it would be esteemed highly indecent to 
in Dictionary, make any enquiries of the men respecting the women of their 

family They are unable to conceive how our women go with 

their faces uncovered^ when, in their country, an uplifted Veil is the 
mark of a prostitute ; or the signal of a love adventure*” 

Prov. yii. 13. Pitts’ account perfectly agrees with the above (p. 99.) : In Egypt, 
ix. 14. ‘‘ The whores used to sit at the door, or walk in the streets, unveiled^ 

So Norden, vol. ii. p. 47. A courtezan was come thither like- 
wise, to embellish the festival with her presence : she had her face 
unveiled. At Algiers, “ If there are two, three, or four families in 
one house, as many times there happens to be, yet they may live 
there many years, and never see one another’s wife,” p. 63. — “ It 
is not esteemed civil, or decent, for one married man to enquire for 
another at his house. Nay, what is more, it is thought a rude thing 
to ask of any person, A/r, where is your house P or, where do you 
live P I myself once spake innocently to one when in Egypt, saying, 
Where is your house in Algiers P and he took me up somewhat 
roughly, and said. Why do you ask that question P wy shop is in 
such a place of the townf p. 65. — “ The women wear Veils so that 
a man’s own wife may pass by him in the street, and he not have the 
least knowledge of her. They will not st(m to speak with menj or 
even with their own husbands, in the street,*^ p. 67* 

Sandys’ expressions are — their heads and faces so mabled in line 
linen, that no more is to be seen of them than their eyes : nor that 
of some, who look as through the sight of a bever” — beaver-helmet : 
the beaver of a helmet. 

Niebuhr says (p. 44. French edit,) : “ A man never salutes women 
in public, he would even commit an indecency, if he looked at 
THEM STEADILY [^’/7 les vegardoit Jixement^ An Aral) lady who met 
us in a wide valley of the desert of Mount Sinai, went out of the 
way, gave her camel to be led by her servant, and walked on foot 
Gen. xxiv. 64. till we were passed : another, who met us in a narrow way, and who 
was on foot, sat down, and turned her hack toward us^ 

Vide also Dr. 8haw, p. 293. folio edit. The same remarks occur 
in many other travellers : as being the established usage in the East. 
By this time, the reader is convinced, with me, of the importance attached to this 
article of female dress in the East: These particulars have been somewhat extended, 
(and might be more so) under a feeling of necessity to produce authorities, for wlmt 
might otherwise be considered as being viewed by myself, in dL peculiar manner; and 
for the satisfaction of those who are little versed in such enquiries. The reader’s con- 
fidence must be exercised occasionally, since to insert evidence for every thing would 
fill up space to no advantage ; my authorities may at any time be known, if c^led for. 
Those who have done me the honour to suggest “ a lively fancy,” will understand, and 
it is hoped, will accept, this hint. 

The citations adduced, afibrd sufficient justification of the reasonings, and TGpve- 
sentations, presented in the former numbers : and, as this subject is already of a con- 
siderable len^h, we shall conclude it by adverting to the plates by which it is illustrated. 

The marginal names which the reader has noticed above> he will please to bear in bis 
mind : comparing them as well with what has preceded them, as with what follow|l 
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No. CLXIIL VEILS WORN IN THE EAS1\ 

Illustrated bv the Plate op Marriage Processions. No. 174. 

IT is difficult to name the different kinds of Veils which occur on this and the follow- 
ing Plate, in such a manner as entirely to distinguish them : although without some 
attempt of the kind, the subject would justly be thought deficient. Perhaps we ought 
to beg pardon of the English language for making somewhat free with its nominativejs, 
on this occasion; and, it is hoped, also, that the fair wearers of these Veils will take 
no offence, if our English appellations bear but a slight resemblance to those by which 
they are pleased to call them, in Arabic, or in Persian. 

No. 1. The Wrapping Veil: that which wholly covers the head and shoulders, 
&c. as in the young women at the right extremity of the upper representation, or 
cavalcade, on the Plate. 

No. 2. The Peeping Veil : which is worn by the two women in the back ground 
of the same print ; this Veil covers the head and shoulders, but leaves an opening for 
the eyes. We should like to adopt the phraseology of Sandvs, and call this Veil the 
BEAVER [beau-voir, Fr.] of our ancient armourists, but that term being exclusively 
appropriate to militaiy accoutrements, will not readily coincide with female habiliments. 
f^ide Eastern Veils, B. C. 

No. 3. The Bib Veil: which is worn by the woman and the child, in the right 
extremity of the lower procession. See this at large in the Plate of Eastern Veils, K. 

No. 4. The Half-Wrap: which is worn by the women who are playing on the 
tambourines, and by the immediate attendants on the bride, in this subject; and 
which, as it leaves the eyes unveiled, is closely allied to No. 2. 

No. 5. The Bridal Veil; or long Veil: which covers the whole person of the 
wearer. The reader is desired to consider this as being in colour red [of a red gauze, 
at Aleppo, says Dr. Russell. The Bridal Veil among the Romans, and Greeks, will 
be recollected by the classical scholar ; but we purposely pass that by, having already 
occupied the Ml limits of this article.] Of this, the Bridal Veil, our subject offers a full 
and distinct view. A Veil of the same nature is also worn by the lady on horseback, 
in the upper subject : it is an indispensable part of the dress on this important occa- 
sion. There are little breathing-holes cut in this Veil, opposite to the face ; but they 
are hardly perceptible in the print. 

In the canopy under which the bride on horseback rides, there aw also openings 
made for the more free passage of the air to the advantage of the lady enclosed. 

The reader will please to turn to the Plate of Arabian Dresses, No. 60. where he 
will see a Veil of another kind, which might be called the half-hng Veil : it is adorned 
with stripes of various colours, &c. and, no doubt, is often rendered highly omamentaL 

The reader will remember, that the upper subject in this Print is taken from a repre- 
sentation of a Marriage Procession at Constantinople ; and the lower subject is from a 
Marriage Procession in Egypt. No doubt, the general ideas of both countries are 
alike, while many particulars vary , and similar variations, in a slight degree, we <nay 
easily suppose might take place in Judea anciently; or might be adopted in early 
ages, &c. which, nevertheless, do not contradict the g^eral and leading ideas rf Buen 
citttoms and ceremonies. 
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No. CLXIV. EASTERN VEILS, (with a platb. No. 174.) 

THIS Plate is divided into several compartments: the central compartment 
includes a group of Albanian females, consisting of— a mother A : with her two mar- 
riageable daughters, B, C : a younger child, D : and a servant, E. These are from 
Stuart's " Ruins of Athens,” where they are represented in a part of that city near 
the Tower of the Winds. 

Whoever was acquainted with the late Mr. Stuart, must have known his extreme 
accuracy : on the strength of which, though it may not be safe to affiim positively that 
these figures are portraits, which is nevertheless very credible, yet we venture to say 
that he saw such persons, in such dresses, and probably, in the place where he has 
represented them, and with every particular introduced. Under this persuasion we 
proceed to remark on them, — that the mother, though she wears a Veil, which covers 
her head, yet is not strictly veiled^ i e. her face : but, being arrived at a certain time of 
life, and past her prime, she veils-herself, or not, as she pleases. This, at least, is the 
idea which we have conceived on this figure : supposing, that the mother, as being too 
old, and her daughter, D, as being too young, though she, also, has a kind of Veil on 
her head, have no need to conceal their beauties [this, in reference to the child, the 
reader has seen confirmed by Chardin, &c. above] while the grown-up young women 
B, and C, would depart from the modesty of the sex, if they should venture abroad 
without assuming the protection understood to be annexed to such a covering. 

It is very possible that ideas connected with the principle hinted at, might contribute 
to explain the conduct of Sarah, Gen. xii. 20. (Vide Abraham III. ad Jin. in Die/.) 
At least we may reflect, 1. That some tribes of i^iatics, some of the Arabs, and, also, 
the Tartar women, are not extremely scrupulous in respect to wearing the Veil, at all 
times. 2. That on some occasions, as, for instance, at the watering places, women 
often go unveiled [vide Plate of Arabian Dresses, No. 60. where the young woman 
going for water, has no Veil]. Hence it should seem, that Abraham’s servant, by going 
to a well, had his choice among the young women who came for water (Gen. xxiv.), 
and he saw that ‘‘ the damsel was very fair to look upon,” /. e. he wished to have a 
personable, comely, wife for Isaac ; and not choosing to trust to report, he took the 
best method, by a mode very natural, yet seemingly casual, to obtain satisfaction on 
this particular. 3. That women later in life dispense with rigid observance of the 
custom of veiling, and hereby Sarah might be seen by the servants of Pharaoh, and by 
those of Abimelech, who, noticing her remaining beauty, acted accordingly. That 
Sarah in the decline of life thought thus of herself, or something not unlike it, appears 
credible, if we consider her intention in giving Hagar to Abraham, — her expression, 
Gen. xviii. 12 . in I I eh. — also, the remark in the foregoing verse: compared with 
Rom. iv. 19. From these premises the present made to her by Abimelech; for a 
covering to the eyes,” appears in its true light, as we apprehend : though great names 
have und^tood this, as if he, Abraham, were to be to her for a covering to the eyes : 
— the accurate propriety of which is not very apparent. 

The Veils of the young women B and C may be referred to our half-wrap Veil> on 
the former plate : they seem to consist of two pieces ; one, which goes over the he^d 
and shoulders, the other which covers the lower part of the face. 

The servant E shews more of her face than B, and C ; perhaps as a mark of inferiority. 

F is a^oman of Persia ; from Le Bruyn. She is veiled all over ; except her eyes, 
as alre^y described. On this figure, we remark, Ihat this Veil is not quite so complete 
a covering of the person, as the bridal Veil of the marriage processions, because^ a jwt 
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of the &ce, though a small part is left unconcealed : but, we think it clear, that the 
wearer jnightlsdv:^jl!ist th» Veil as to cover her eyes also ; thereby renderKig this kind 

Veil quite as effectual as the true bridal Veil for the purpose of enveloping her whole 
pmori,<^acldsmg herself. We hesitate very little, therefore, in accepting this as the 
§(dph of Rebekah, which she wore when presented to Isaac : and whi^ she managed, 
without diffibulty, to answer all the purposes of a bridal Veil [the radid]^ \>rhich it does 
not appear that the servant of Abraham gave her family flme to procure. The country 
where this Veil is still used, is sufficiently near Ciialdea to warrant the inference : 
which this representation of it confirm. If this be fact, we say nothing to 
Mr. Daines Barrington’s notion that Kebekah Veiled herself— for smartness— to appear 
more agreeable in the eyes of Isaac, &c. &c. nor to many other errors ; including 
the pard^onable mistake of Mr. Harmer, in relation to Tamar, who also wore the tjoiph, 
when she sat by the way side ; and of whom it is expressly noticed, that she wrapped 
herself closely up in it ; which coincides with our idea, that this kind of Veil might be 
so arranged as to conceal the person entirely. And perhaps this action ^vas meant to 
be expressed by the phrase — she wrapped — i e. she took some pains, wholly to seclude 
herself in her Veil. 

Connected with this subject, and a foregoing, is the following extract from 
Braithwaite’s Journey to Morocco (page 55.) : “ The tops of all the houses by which 
we passed, were crowded with women ; but they were so disguised hy their dress, that 
they looked more like apparitions and ghosts, than objects of love and pleasure ; 
nothing being to be seen but one eye ; [vide foregoing remarks] their bodies were covered 
by a white woollen mantle^ and their faces with a linen cloth. Our Moorish cavaliers 
diverted themselves by firing at the women, and scaring them away.” 

G is a woman of Athens, apparently neither young, nor noble, with her two sons ; 
from Stuart : the Veil she wears, seems pretty much to resemble the handkerchiei 
which our women sometimes wrap round their faces : it differs, however, in some things, 
from any Veil we have yet seen ; by shewing the whole face, &c. as appears on inspection. 

H is a group, composed of a young girl, who walks about unveiled, i. c. her coun 
tenance entirely open, leading a lamb, which is in a course of fatting, in order to be 
slain on the approaching Mahometan festival of the Beiram. These figures are selected 
partly, because the child, on account of her youth, is so entirely unveiled ; and, partly, 
as they occasion a question ; whether the Israelitish children did thus familiarize the 
lambs for the passover, before that festival ? did they fondle, and caress, their young 
charge,* &c. ? Is there any hint of this in the expression ye shall keep up— keep shut up 
— the paschal lamb — from the tenth day of the month to the fourteenth 

The negress which accompanies this child is unveiled: we suppose, in conformity to 
ideas already suggested. 

These two groups are from Stuart : but from different plates of his work. 

The Veil I. appears clearly to be composed of two pieces : first, an outer one, which 
covers the head (and the head dress) and falls down on the shoulders, secondly, a wrap, 
which conceals the lower part of the face, the chin, the neck, &c. In all probability, 
this is independent of the bands aroimd the forehead, &c. or of any other covering 
for the head. This figure is from De la Motraye, Plate xxi. His explanation of the 
plate informs us that, “ It represents a Janizary, who pierces his arm, as a sign of 
his love to a girl, [vide Fragments, No. cvii.] who shews him her face, which is a 

SUFFICIENT DECLARATION, ON HER SIDE, OF HER INCLINATION TOWARDS HIM. The WOmaU 

with a bundle, is a Jewess broker, b]^whom he sends secret messages.” This vTewess 
wears the Veil of the present article.^ 

K is a delineation at large of a kind of Veil worn in Egypt, of which the reader has 
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a smaller representation in the bih-veil of the marria^ procession. This woman seems 
to t>e considerably decorated : slie has, a Veil, thrown over all her head, &c. 
secondly, a bib-veil, hanging from level with her eye-brows : thirdly, a neck4ace ; 
fourthly, ear-rings, large enough ; jifihly. a band over her eye-brows, from which the 
hib hangs, and with which it is connected ; sixthly, a cap on the top oi the head, 
adorned with sundry strings, having little balls at the ends of them. The proverb 
says, de ^ustibus non est disputandum : the Egyptians are perfectly welcome to mono- 
polise this taste of personal decoration. 

The foregoing subjects have given a pretty good idea of the nature, and of some of 
the distinctions of the Veil, as worn by women in the East : we proceed now to cm- 
sider the interior Veil, or Kerchief. 

No. CLXV. OF THE KERCHIEF. 

ON the plate of Eastern Veils (No. 174) the bottom row of subjects, marked 
L, M, N, O, P, shews the nature of some of the head dresses worn in the East. Pro- 
bably, we may distinguish these from veils, by saying, that veils may be put on, and 
taken off, occasionally ; that they are worn when abroad, but laid aside at home, &c. 
pretty much like the cloaks of our own ladies : whereas the Kerchiefs were worh both 
at home and abroad; and after being adjusted, &c. in the morning, were continued 
during the whole day, i. e. as hinted before, like the caps of our females. 

L IS the head dress of a young woman of one of the Greek Islands in the 
Archipelago : it is light and flowing, and is adorned with ample ribbands, &c. a veil, 
and a forehead-band. 

M is a head dress of another island in the Archipelago : the forehead-band may be 
considered as studded with jewels, &c. 

N, O, P. These three head dresses are from Chardin ; and represent Persian 
women. The reader has already seen the account he gives of them. We shall merely 
apply them bjr a hint or two to illustrations of Scripture. 

The Kerchief of L, M, or N, if taken off, and opened, would, we may perceive, 
contain a good deal of corn, poured into it. — Something like one of these (probably N) 
was the Kerchief of Ruth, which held six measures of barley. Ruth iii. 15. 

The elegance attached to these Kerchiefs in the esteem of the orientals, gives* us the 
true import of that heretofore perplexing passage? of Ezekiel, xiii. 18. as hinted. These 
figures, N, O, P, being derived from the very country (Persia) where that prophet 
dwelt, may be presumed to be likenesses of what he describes : /. e. the Kerchiefs worn, 
when the veil was off, by the seductresses of his time ; and thus, we obtain a complete 
illustration of this passage of his writings, so far as the persons are concerned : — 
In Fragments, No. xii. we have shewn the nature of the cushions voluptuously adapted 
to all arms ; — and in the present dissertation, we see the nature of the veils, worn by 
females of every stature, to heighten their personal charms, to enable them to hunt 
souls, &c. with greater success. 

The stars which are placed in the margin of the quotations in the foregoing pages 
refer to articles which have been already treated ; or which, being parts of dress, are 
alluded to in sundry passages of Scripture : the crown, the string of pearls, the box of 
perfume, the vest, the girdle, &c. — It should be understood, also, that the eyes of 
these females are blackened with powder of Antimony : which gives them a largeness 
of appearance, closely allied to what among ourselves would be called staring. 

Here these remarks might close : but the eppraver insists that justice to his art 
demands we should notice its utility ; for how, he asks, could verbal description, tf 
alone, be thus particular ; 
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No. CLXVI. OF STONES USED FOR SEATS. 

AIr. HARMER has some remarks (Vol. iii. Observ. 60.) on the justness of our 
translation, which renders, that Jacob and Laban, at a solemn covenant festival, “ sat 
on a heap of Stones [N. B. our translation does not say they sat on these Stones, 
but they did eai on the heap ; which may refer to the place of the food : as we may 
rather be said to eat on a table, than to sit on a table to eat ;] and he produces a passage 
frmn Nibbuhr, of an officer, who resigned his Seat to that traveller ; and applied 
himself to draw together Stones into a heap, in order to build himself a new Seat. 
Without following his reasonings farther, we submit this extract from Chardin (p. 371.) : 

Upon the left hand of the road are to be seen large circles of hewn Stones : which 
the Persians affirm, to be a great sign that the Caous making war in Media, held 
a council in that place : it being the custom of those people, that every officer that 
came to the council, brought with him a Stone to serve him instead of a chair : these 
Caous were a sort of giants. What is most to be admired, after observation of these 
Stones, is this, that they are so big that eight men can hardly move one ; and yet 
there is no place from whence they can be imagined to have been fetched, but from 
the next mountains, which are six leagues off.” 

This extract deserves notice, on two accounts: (1) The Persian notion of Stones 
being used instead of chairs, at a council : this must have had some origin ; and must 
also have been customary at some time in that country : — the sitting upon Stones, then, 
could not have been always totally unknown in Mesopotamia ; where Laban resided, 
and Jacob with him : and what was customary at a council, might be practised at a 
covenant agreement. (2) llie resemblance of these circles of large Stones to the 
Druidical monuments of our own country, Stonehenge, Abury, &c. is striking: and 
the finding structures so similar, in regions so distant, demonstrates the extensive 
spread and influence (we suppose too, in some degree, the identity) of tliat religion, the 
exercise of which had occasioned their erection. If the reader has looked into 
Druidical history, this inference will strike him as equally cogent and just. I'ide 
Plate, No. 79. 

We think these cromlechs — [the reader of English antiquities understands us : see the 
Plate of Gilgal] of Persia, and the Druids, give a very clear comment on the form, 
as well as application, of the monument compiled by the united efforts of Jacob and 
Laban; and their respective companies. We are not obliged to suppose that their 
gathering of Stones was completed in an instant ; it might occupy some time. Nor could 
they be small Stones that were “ gathered for then, the whole power of “ Jacob s 
brethren” need not to have been employed ; as the history observes it : nor was 
it likely that small Stones would long preserve the form of heaps, — memorial heaps. 

Chardin describes what he saw, as large circles of Stones, one stone of which 
might require eight men to move it. Precisely such are sundry of the Druidical inonu- 
ments still extant in Britain : circles of large Stones, with, usually, one principal in the 
midst to serve the purposes of an altar. With this idea in our minds let us examine the 
monument of Jacob and Laban (Gen. xxxi. 45.) : And Jacob took a Stone, and set it up 
for a pillar, (ni2D Merjesen) an elevation — a rising — a roimding— -a protuberance—say, 
jfor a central Stone, the highest he could find, within a convenient distance : and Jacob 
^said to his brethren. Gather Stones together ; and they took Stones and made (75 
or jQOL^rL, as the keri reads, still stronger) a ring of Stones-^L e. a circle of 
with intervals between them, and did eat there upon (or at) the circle ; and Laban called 
it igab sahaduta igar, Chaldee, we suppose, for n egal :) “ the circle of tesUmofty ; 
hut Jacob galled it gal-od; (q, n e<*L-od) « the circle of witness f and Laban said , 
nds^dreU — ring — qf Stones witneis (6d) between me and thee, &c. 
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Is not the similarity sufficient to justify our regarding this monument as closely 
allied to those of the Druids remaining among us ? 

Observe (1) : this kind of monument was esteemed sacred at that time, and long after ; 
so that popular belief would contribute to its permanence ; for nobody would molest 
it. (2) That it was of a very durable nature, as appears by those in Persia; and by 
the many still standing in England : hence its fitness for bearing testimony to suc- 
ceeding ages. — ^Dr. Clarke found on Mount Ida, Druidical circles. Travels, ii. 132. 

Query, As our monuments in England are universally allowed to be sacred, and are 
generally supposed to have been erected on occasion of councils held in the places 
where they stand, may they also, or, at least, may some of them, have been, covenant 
witnesses f testimonies of agreements there made, of peace confirmed, limits, boun- 
daries, settled, &c. &c. in Druidical times ? 

As sacrifices were usual at covenant agreements, were not sacrifices slain, and 
offered, on these Stones (probably on the centre one) by Jacob and Laban ; and is not 
this implied, not to say expressed, in the eating"" to which the historian alludes ? 
He has cai*efully recorded the import of this circle of Stones, for the information of 
succeeding ages ; and it may be conjectured that though the kings of Israel extended 
their kingdom to the Euphrates, yet as they did not pass that river, the posterities of 
Jacob and Laban were never involved in war against each other. 

Was Gilgal a double circle igaLgal) of Stones ? 

No. CLXVII. OF STONES LAID FOR A CAUSEWAY. 

Mr. HARMER has farther remarks on the use of Stones, which he applies to Isaiah 
Ixii. 10. Go through, go through the gates ; prepare ye the way of the people : cast 
up, cast up the highway, gather out the Stones, lift up a standard for the people.’* 
Which* we would thus render: 

Pass, pass, the grates ; 

Level [even] the way for the people ; 

Throw up, throw up, the Causeway — lit. raise, raise, the raised way: 

Clear it irom every Stone : 

Display a standard to the people. 

That intelligent writer would refer the fourth member of this sentence, to the heaping 
up Stones by way of land-marks, to direct travellers in their way. Without impugning 
his instances, we shall merely hint that where a Causeway had already levelled, and 
fixed the road, that feiither labour of raising mounts was imnecessaiy. 

As to the nature of these Causeways (called in this place r!*7DD McseLCH) let George 
Herbert inform us (p. 170) : A word of our last ni^t’s journey, [in Hyrcania, i. e. 
Persia : the country to which Isaiah alludes.] The most part of the night we rode upon 
a paved Cawsey, broad enough for ten horses to go a-breast ; built by extraordinary 
labour, and expence, over a part of a great dcsart ; which is so even that it affords a 
large horizon : howl^it being of a boggy loose ground upon the surface, it is covered 
wfth white salt, in some places a yard deep, a miserable passage ! for, if either the 
wind drive the loose salt abroad, which is like dust ; or that by accident the horse or 
camel forsake the Cawsey, the bog is nqt strong enough to uphold them^ but suffers 
them to sink p^t all recovery” — he then compares this to the Roman vke militares ; 
whose foundations were laid with huge piles, or stakes, pitched into a bog, and 
fiistened together with branches, or withes, of wood : upon which rubbish was spread , 
and gravel, or Stones, afterwards laid, to make the ground more firm and solid. 

Observe, if the prophet Isaiah meant such ♦ Causeway as Herbert descri]^, — 
passing over a bog*— the nature of the passage afforded no stones to be gathered into a 
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heap ^ the purpose of forming land-marks ; but, if it passed where Stones, gravel, 
dust, &c. might take the place of the loose salt in Herbert's narrration, then we see 
the import of the prophet’s expressions : “ Sweep away every impediment ; whatever 
may render travelling incommodious ; to the very Stones and dust which may occa- 
sionally accumulate, even on a solidly constructed Causeway.” 

Thevenot also, occasionally, mentions Causeways in Persia, going to Sohiras, as 
p. 184. Being over the bridge, we went along a Causey, above two fathom broad ; 
and all paved, about a thousand paces in length, which had a good parapet or breast- 
wall about a foot and a half high.”— And the like in other places of his journey. 

The most important and most useful monument of antiquity in this country, is the 
Causeway built by Shah Abbas the Great, about the beginning of the last centuiy, 
which runs from Keskar in the south-west corner of the Caspian, by Astrabad, in the 
south-east comer, and several leases yet farther, being in all near three hundred 
English miles. During this period it has hardly ever been repaired ; it must, however, 
be observed, that few or no wheel carriages are in use in this country, so that the 
pavement is yet presei-ved in many places very perfect : in some parts it is above twenty 
yards broad, being i-aised in the middle with ditches on each side ; there are many 
bridges upon it, under which water is conveyed to the rice fields ; but these are made 
level, and do not inten'upt the prospect. From Allahabad to Sari there lare some 
perspectives from south-west to north-east, for above a league together, bordered on 
each side by a thick wood, whose luxuriant branches afford delightful shelter to 
travellers. There are also many avenues into meadows and fields which variegate the 
prospect, and delight the ima^nation.” Hanway’s Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 198. 

These Causeways are described as being constructed over a moist, bog^, watery, 
ground. This Fraginent will originate two or three others. 

No. CLXVIII. EMPHATIC REDUPLICATION OF WORDS. 

THE i*eader cannot but have observed the Reduplication of the commanding Words, 
Pass, pass ; throw up, throw up*’ : i, e. continue passing till all be passed ; continue 
throwing up, for a considerable distance ; a long way. So Sir John Chardin, trans- 
lating a Persian letter, renders thus, To whom I Wish that all the world may pay 
homage but he says, “ In the Persian it is, That all souls may serve his name, his name. 
Repetition is a figure very frequent in the Oriental languages, and questionless is bor- 
rowed from the sacred language ; of which there are a thousand examples in the 
original Bible ; as in Psalm Ix^ii. 12. ‘ They are fled, they are fled that is, they are 
absolutely fled: Psalm Ixxxvii. 5. ^ the man, the man that is, the perfect man.” 

(1) The exactness of Sir John’s second instance, is not quite so certain as the 
general justice of his remark, that the Duplicate form of Words is very frequent in 
iScripture ; because, it will be observed that in the Psalm quoted, there is a vau ^ placed 
between the words ; a man, and a man. " Of Sion it shall be said, ‘ A inan and a 
man’ (i. e. a great many men) was bom in her.” But, in Isaiah xxvi. 3. we have, 
l^ou wilt keep in peace, peace, because he trusteth in thee ; i. e. in perfect peace ; 
and so elsewhere, often. (2) Whether duplication of Words be borrowed the 
sacred language, admits of doubt ; more probably it is an eastern phraseology entirely 
independent: and the approaches to it, even when the Words are not prccfeely 
repeated, and the duplicate forms of verbs, becoming nouns, &c. are always^teemed 
of the sama emphatic nature, importing intensity, continuance, &c. (3) The ^ter 
wishes thaf all souls may, serve thew<tme of the king of Persia : this Will rCthibd the 
reader of the great attention paid to the name of God in Scripture ; of the cOfoithands 
Part VII. 2 U 
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to venerate, glorify, honour, &c. the divine name : but, it seems here to imply majesty, 
power, dignity. Are not the Word$ of our Lord to be taken in the same import ; 
" Father, keep through thine own name'' — power — dignity : Father, glorify thy name" 
— power — dignity : I have manifested thy name" — power — dignity : so the passages, 
that in the name — power — dignity — of Jesus, every knee should bow : God set Christ 
at his own right hand, far above all principality, and power, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, &c. Hence it should appear that the word name includes not 
merely the person, but the acknowledged and well-known dignity, honour, glory, so- 
vereignty, &c. of the person to whom it is referred. 

No. CLXIX. CAUSEWAY FOR TRAVELLING. 

THE second article to which the foregoing description of a Causeway may give 
occasion, is, an attempt to illustrate that very obscure passage, Ps. Ixxxiv. 6. which 
with whatever attention the reader will peruse it, either in the original, or in the English 
version, he may fail in his endeavours to make clear sense of it. We have already 
said somewhat respecting the birds around the altars, in the foregoing verses {vide 
Fragments, No. cxxviii.), and shall now analyse verses 6, 7. Happy the man whose 
source of exertion, strength, and ability for perseverance in the journey of life, and 
duty, is in thee [God]: he esteems it more, and it more strengthens his heart than meet- 
ing with a raised Causeway in a difficult, boggy moor, rejoices and accommodates the 
traveller : it invigorates his mind more than travellers are invigorated who pass through 
the valley of Behaa, even at the very time when they find overflowing water for their 
refreshment, in the numerous pools with which that valley abounds.” 

It is very natural that the Psalmist envying, as it were, the inmates in the tabernacle 
of God, should direct his thoughts to those who were travelling towards that Holy 
Place, and almost envy them, also, their happy privilege. If this be admitted ; the 

E athos of this ode will appear very forcible, and the progressive climax of ideas very 
appy, as directed to, 1. the birds who may build at the altar : 2. the residents in the 
Holy Place : 3. those pious persons who were travelling towards it, though at present 
far from it. 

How lovely are thy Tabernacles, O Lord of hosts ! 

My soul longeth, and desireth even to fainting, towards tlie courts of ^hc Lord ; 

Whereas, the Bird hath found a dwelling, and the Dove a nest for herself. 

Where she may lay her young; in thy sacrificatory, O Lord of hosts ! 

Happy the residenUdwellers in thy house ! thev are ever praising thee ! 

Happy the men, whose ability.power is in thee ! it exceeds in their hearts the smoothest Causeway ; 

They travel, as if in the valley of Bakaa ; 

Where also the rains overflow the reservoirs. 

They advance from one place of refreshment to another place of refreshment, 

To appear before the God of gods in Sion ! 

How travellers might be accommodated by a Causeway we have seen above ; and 
Causeways being constructed in boggy, wet places, the transition of thought to the 
valley abundant in springs is easy. The value of springs in the East, may be gathered 
from many expressions in Scripture ; also, from Fragments, Nos. lxx. cxvii. et al. 

It remains only to hint, that the Valley of Bekaa is among the mountains of Lebanon ; 
that two or three rivers run through it, or rise in it ; and that the sides of mountains 
and hills are the natural places where to expect springs. It is among the farthest dis- 
tricts north from whence travellers toward Zion might be supposed to be journeying. 

Was the Psalmist at this time in a dry and thirsty land where no water was ? and 
* fru^er from 2Kan than even Bekaa itself ; though in a different direction ? 
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Na CLXX. BIRDS RESIDENT IN SACRED PLACES. 

THE Plate (No. 3.) annexed to No. cxxviii. has shewn, that the Ibis, a kind of Stork, 
was so venerated in Egypt, as to be an allowed inmate in sacred structures : some- 
thing of the same principle occurs also in Persia, for Thevenot tells us (p. 122.), 

Within a mosque, at Oudfioun, lyes interred the son of a king, called Schah-Zadeh- 
Imam-Dgiafer, whom they reckon a saint ; the dome is rough cast over : before the 
mosque there is a court, well planted with many high Plane trees, on which we saw 

A GREAT MANY StORKS, THAT HAUNT THEREABOUT ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 

Compare this account with the reasoning at the close of the Fragment referred to : 
and for companions to these Plane trees, consider Psalm xcii. 13. “ Those that be 
planted in the bouse of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of our God.” [This cus- 
tom is forbidden, Deut. xvi. 21. yet it continued : see Josh. xxiv. 26 ; 1 Sam. xxii. 6. 
margin^ and many places in the history of the kings. How is this to be reconciled ?] 
This planting of sacred ^oves, which appears to have been the general custom of 
antiquity, and was practised by Abraham [who dwelt at the oaks — rather than plains 
— of Mamre ; see also Gen. xxi. 33. where the inference that he connected a grove 
with his altar, seems clear] is another resemblance of the ancient patriarchal rites, to 
those of our long venerated race of priests and princes, the Druids. Thus it should 
seem, that if we hesitate to admit the supposition, that Birds might build their nests 
at the altar of the Lord, or in buildings which formed the court around that altar (and 
which probably had no existence at this time, if the altar were now in the tabernacle) 
we may acquiesce in the conjecture, that as trees were planted in the court around 
the altar (the sacrificatory) such trees might be inhabited by Birds, which “ might haunt 
thereabout all the year round whereby they became subjects of the Psalmist’s holy 
envy. 


No. CLXXI. PREPARING THE WAY FOR A PRINCE. 

IT is usually understood that the prophet Isaiah (chap. xL 3.) alludes to the custom 
of sending persons, as we might say, labourers, pioneers, before a great Prince, to 
clear the Way for his passage ; as the thought therefore is not new, we content our- 
selves with transcribing the passage, and the following extract ; which affords, we think, 
a happy comment on it : and indeed, almost a parallelism to it. 

The voie'e of him that crieth in the wilderness, 

" Prepare ye the way of the Lokd : 

(Smoothen the superficies of n Way for the Lord ; the very word which we have before rendered— -level 
(kven) the Way for the people. No. cxlvii. 

Make straight in the desert a Causeway for our God ; 

^he word for causeway is, as before, McseLaH.) 

Every valley shall he raised; 

And every mountain and hill shall be lowered * 

And the winding paths shall he made straight ; 

And the broken — rough — places into a continued level. 

The following is from Sir Thomas Roe’s Chaplain (p. 468.): “ I, waiting upon my 
lord Embassador two years, and part of a third, and travelling with him in progress 
with that king [the Mogol], in the most temperate months there, ’twixt September 
and April, were in one of our progresses Twixt Mandoa and Amadavar, nineteen days, 
making but short journeys in a wbuderness, where {by a very great ctnnpamy sent. 

2U2 
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before m, to make those passages and places Jit to receive m) a Wav was cut out, and 
MADE EVEN, hroud enougk for our commimt passages ; and ia the place where we 
pitched our tents, « great compass of ground was rid, and made plain for theiDj by 
grubbing a number of trees and bushes ; yet there we went as readily to our tents, as 
we did, when they were set up in the plains.” 

No. CLXXII. RAIN OF DUST, 

IN Deuteronomy xxviii. 24. God threatens to punish Israel severely the 
heaven over thy head shall be brass ; and the earth under thee iron : the Lord 
shall make the Rain of thy land powder and Dust ; from heaven shall it come down 
upon thee, until thou be destroyed.” It may be of use to enquire a little into the 
nature and properties of such a kind of Rain ; in which the following extracts may 
assist us. 

‘‘ Sometimes there [in India] the wind blows very high in those hot and dry seasons 
— ^raising up into the air a very great height, thick clouds of Dust and Sand. . . . These 
dry showers most grievously annoy all those among whom they fell ; enough to smite 
them all with a present blindness ; filling their eyes, ears, nostrils ; and their mouths 
are not free, if they be not also well guarded : searching evciy place, as well within, as 
without, our tents or houses ; so that, there is not a little keyhole of any trunk, or 
cabinet, if it be not covered, but receives some of that Dust into it : the Dust forced 
to find a lodging any where, eveiy where, being so driven and forced as it is by the 
•extreme violence of the wind.” Sir T. Roe’s Embassy, p. 373. 

To the same purpose speaJcs Herbert (page 167.) : “ And now the danger is past, 
let me tell you, most part of the last night we crossed over an inhospitable sandy 
desert, where here and there, we beheld the ground covered with a loose and flying 
Sand, which by the fury of the winter weather is accumulated into such heaps, as upon 
any great wind the track is lost ; and passengers (too oft) overwhelmed and stifled : 
yea, camels, horses, mules, and other beasts, though strong, swift, and steady in their 
going, are not able to shift for themselves, but perish without recovery : those rowling 
Sands, when agitated by the winds, move and remove more like sea than land, and 
render the way very dreadful to passengers. Indeed in this place I thought that 
curse fulfilled (Dcut. xxviii. 24,), where the Lord, by Moses, threatens instead of rain 
to give them Showers of Dust.” 

These instances are in Persia : but such storms might be known to the Israelites ; 
as, no doubt, th^y occur also on the Sandy Desarts of Arabia, east of Judea : and 
to this agrees Tournefort, who mentions the same thingT— ‘‘ at Ghetsd there arose 
a tempest of Sand ; in the same manner as it happens s(gnetimes in Arabia^ and in 
Egypt : especially in the spring. It was raised by a very hot south wind, which drove 
so much Sand, that one of the gates of the Keiwanseray was half stopped up with it ; 
and the way could not be found, being covered over, above a foot deep ; the Sand 
lying on all hands. This Sand was extremely fine, and salt ; and was very trouble- 
some to our eyes, even in the JCervanseray, where all our baggage was covered over 
with it. The storm lasted from noon to sunset ; and it was so very hot the night fol- 
lowing, without any wind, that one could hardly fetch breath : which in my opinion 
was partly occasioned by the reflection of the hot Sand. Next day I felt a great pain 
in one eye, which made it smart, as if salt had been melted into it,” &c. Pt. ii. p. 139 

This may give us a lively idea of the penetrating powers of the Dust of the^fand ot 
Egypt ; which (Exod. viii. 16.) was converted into lice also, chap. i^. 8. of the effect 
ofthe ashes of the furtiace, which took, and sprinkled ^ lip toward heaven, and 
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[being diwen hj the wind to all pans, and entering any where, and erery wbere^'*] 
it heconie a boil breaking forth in blains upon man, and upon beast. . .the boil was 
even on the magicians, and on all the EWptians.” 

3k The phraseology « from heaven shall it come down upon thee,** deserves nolioe : 
since we see that ft^averty in this instance, signifies the air only : why may it not be so 
taken where other things are said to come down from thence ? as rain, fire, lightning, 
hail, &c. so Gen. vii. 11 ; xix. 24 ; xlix. 35 ; Josh. x. 11. &.G. 

Lord Valentia gives a still more particular account of this phenomenon, in India. 

At Shiraz,” says Mr. Morier (Second Journey, p. 97), “ when there was a edm, 
partial and strong currents of air would rise and foim whirlwinds, which produced 
high columns of Sand all over the plain— formed and dissipated in a few minutes. 

No. CLXXIII. PILLARS OF SAND. 

THERE is a remarkable figurative representation in Job (chap. xxx. 22.), thus ren- 
dered in our translation. “ Thou liftest me up to the wind ; thou causest me to ride 
upon it, and dissolvest my substance.” Possibly after we have examined the phr^o- 
logy of this passage, its force may be farther evident ; and it may receive additional 
illustration. 

“ Thou dost raise me up on high, into the air, by the agency— of— upon — the wind ; 
thou dost make me to ride on it, as on a chariot, or other vehicle ; and dost dissolve- 
disperse — dissipate — my whole — intire — my all : all that I ever was : all that I ever 
possessed.” Such is the power of the original. 

This might perhaps be refeiTed to a vapour, raised by the wind, which, after being* 
borne about among the clouds, is dissolved, and falls in dew : but (1) the wind which 
raises it, seems rather to describe a storm, and during storms dew does not percep- 
tibly rise. (2) The current of wind, which like a chariot, bears away the subject 
of its power, is, a vehement, powerful, rapid, blast ; as we say, a high wind ; and 
does not agree with the formation, &c. of dew, which is a tranquil deliberate process. 
(3) The word (:i^TD mcgcg) is applied to express the melting of a solid body ; as of the 
earth with rain (Psalm Ixv. 10) ; of the hills, through intense heat, Nahum i. 6. so 
Amos ix. 13. Mr. Scott has rendered the passage, 

Rous’d by Almighty force a furious storm— 

Upcauffht me, whirl’d me on its eddying gust. 

Then dash’d me down, and shattered me to dust. 

Under these considerations, we presume to think, the reader will dl^ree with us, in 
referring it to a Sand-Storm : possiblvr such as we have noticed in the former number ; 
or, much rather, such as is describea by thefollowing information ; which the reader 
will not be displeased to peruse, as it stands high amonp; the most ^ctures^e, and 
most terrific, d^criptions of the kind, to be met with. It is from Mr. Bruce, Travels, 
vol. iv. p. 553, 554. 

On the 14th, at seven in the morning, we left Assa Nagga, our course being due 
north. At one o’clock we alighted among some acacia-trees at Waadi el Halboub, hav- 
ing gone twenty-one miles. We were here at once surprized and terrified by a sight 
surely one of the most magnificent in the world. In that vast expanse of desert, from W. 
and to N. W. of us, we saw a number of prodigious Pillars of Sand at different dis- 
tances, at -times moving with great celerity, at others stalking on with a majestic slow- 
ness ; at intervals we thought they were coming in a very few minutes to overwhelm us ; 
and small quantities of Swd did actually niore than once reach us. A^n tl^ would 
retreat so as to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. There the 
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tops often separated from the bodies ; and these^ once disjmned^ dispersed in the air, 
and did not appear more. Sometimes they were broken near the middle, as if struck 
with a large cannon shot. About noon they began to advance with considerable 
swiftness upon us, the wind being very strong at north. Eleven of them ranged 
alongside of us about the distance of three miles. The greatest diameter of the largest 
appeared to me at that distance as if it would measure ten feet. They retired from us 
with a wind at S. E. leaving an impression upon my mind to which I can give no name ; 
though surely one ingredient in it was fear, wdth a considerable deal of wonder and 
astonishment. It was in vain to think of flying ; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing 
ship, could be of no use to carry us out of this danger, and the full persuasion of this 
rivetted me as if to the spot, where I stood, and let the camels gain on me so much in 
my state of lameness, that it was with some difficulty I could overtake them. 

The whole of our company were much disheartened (except Idris), and imagined 
that they were advancing into Whirlwinds of moving Sand, from which they should 
never be able to extricate themselves ; but before four o’clock in the afternoon these 
phantoms of the plain had all of them fallen to the ground and disappeared. In the 
evening we came to Waadi Dimokeii, where we passed the night, much disheartened, 
ind our fear more increased, when we found, upon wakening in the morning, that one 
side was perfectly buried in the sand that the wind had blown above us in the night. 

‘‘ The sun shining through the Pillars, which were thicker, and contained more Sand 
apparently than any of the preceding days, seemed to give those nearest us an appear- 
ance as if spotted with stars of gold. I do not think at any time they seemed to be 
nearer than two miles. The most remarkable circumstance was, that the Sand seemed 
to keep in that vast circular space surrounded by the Nile on our left, in going round 
by Chaigie towards Dongola, and seldom was observed much to the eastward of a 
meridian passing along the Nile through the Magiran, before it takes that turn; 
whereas the Simoom was always on the opposite side of our course coming upon us 
from the south-east. 

The same appearance of moving Pillars of sand presented themselves to us this 
day in form and disposition like those we had seen at Waadi Halboub, only they 
seemed to be more in number, and less in size. They came several times in a direction 
close upon us ; that is, I believe, within less than two miles. They began, immediately 
after sun-rise, like a thick wood, and almost darkened the sun : his mys shining through 
them for near an hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of fire,” Page 555. 

If my conjecture be admissible, we now see a magnificence in this imagery, not appa- 
rent before ; we see how Job’s dignity might be exalted in the air ; might rise to great 
grandeur, importance, and even terror, in the sight of beholders ; might ride upon the 
wind, which bears it about, causing it to advance, or to recede ; and, after all, the 
wind diminishing, might disperse — dissipate — melt — scatter,— this Pillar of Sand, 
into the undistinguished level of the desert. This comparison seems to be precisely 
adapted to the mind of an Arab ; who must have seen, or have been informed of simi- 
lar phenomena in the countries around him. 


No. CLXXIV. UNTIER OF KNOTS ; A TITLE OF DANIEL. 

UNDER the article Binding, in the Dictionary^ the reader may see a particular 
description of the prophet Daniel, as eminent for dissolving of doubts literally^ from 
the Hebrew, untying of Knots!' This seems to be a very apt figure to express the 
pow’^ers of that propheFs mind ; but a figure, which had it been literally rendered in our 
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Eogliflh tramiliition, would have made many a rustic smile, perhaps stare : — and per- 
adventure exclaim, So, then, this eminent statesman— ‘Courtieiv-^prophet^was ex- 
cellent at untying of Knots !*’ We had taken this uncommon phrase as a figurative 
commendation of that prophet, pmonally, and exclusively; it was therefore with 
some surprize, and more satisfaction, we found in Sir John Chardin, that this is a 
title appropriated to many besides the Hebrew president of the Clialdeans and wise 
men of Babylon. 

The patent given to Sir John by the king of Persia, is addressed — ‘‘ To the Lords 
of Lords, who have the presence of a lion, the aspect of Deston ; the princes who have 
the stature of Tahem-ten-teh, who seem to be in the time of Ardevon, the repnts who 
carry the majesty of Ferribours : The conquerors of kingdoms, superintendants that 
unloose all manner of Knots, and who are under the ascendant of Mercury,” &c. In his 
explanation. Sir John says, it is, in the original, who unloose all sorts qf Knots , — 
The Persians rank all penmen, books, and writings, under Mercury, whom they call 
Attared; and hold all people bom under that planet, to be endued with a refined, 
penetrating, clear-sighted, and subtile wit. 

On turning to Daniel v. 12. observe with what accurate coincidence to these princi- 
ples the queen describes the prophet : “In all respects an abundant spirit, and know- 
ledge, and understanding, which manifests itself in his interpreting dreams, and ex- 
plaining intricate enigmas, and untying of Knots, is found in Daniel.” We gather from 
this comparison, that as superintendants (/. c. of provinces) are described as 
untiers of Knots, and Daniel is thus described, he was, or had been, a superintendant. 
Daniel had been made governor of the province of Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar ; as 
he is not so described on this occasion, it is every way probable he was not now in that 
office, yet the queen continues his titles to him. Secondly, Is it not likely that the queen 
finished her description of him, by alluding to his being born under Mercury ; Attared? 
Is not this the import of her words, “ the spirit of the holy gods is in him She might 
say explicitly, “ the divine spirit of Mercury [y. like another Thoth ?] is in Daniel ;” but 
the sacred widter, unwilling to record such idolatrous and superstitipus notions, ex- 
presses the sentiment by saying, “ The spirit of the holy gods is in him.” This is per- 
fectly in character with the Jewish reluctance even to pronounce the very names of 
idols ; and of a holy prophet’s zeal in referring to the true God as the source of all 
his endowments. Query, 1. Is not this idea preserved, yet with variation, in the ambigu- 
ous plural form of these words ? Query, 2. Will this title illustrate Matth. xvi. 19. 
Whatever ye shall hind on earth, &c. as regents, deputy-governors, delegates, superin- 
tendants, &c. in your respective provinces, shall be confirmed at court — in heaven ? 

No. CLXXV. ROASTING MEAT IN OVENS. 

WE have explained and justified the fact, that fbod is dressed by means of 
and in Ovens heated with dung, — vide Fragments, Nos. cvi. cix. How this could 
be performed, has appeared difficult to some readers ; since it would, say they, be next 
to impossible, to preserve the food from contact with the fuel, and from pollution by 
it. The account given by Thevenot (Part ii. p. 95), may remove this difficulty. It 
is not their custom (in Persia) to roast Meat on the spit — they usually boil ; -but they 
bake in the Oven, whole sheep and lambs in this manner : after they have well heated 
the Oven, which hath the mouth in the top; they put into it the Meat, and hang it 
there, with an earthen dripping pan under it, to receive the fat ; it roasts alike on all 
sides ; and when it is enough they cut it into pieces.” So that, we see, the Meat bangs 
free from the sides, and the bottom, of the Oven : while the fuel, by which it was heated. 
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bemg moetly oonsnmed^ and sunk at the bottom of the vessel is there oovered bf «ti 
earttoi ^pping-pan. This streogthens the argument against Voltaire^ that Ezekiel 
was not direct^ to eat human ordure, mingled with his victimls; since there is 
eridently no need that the fuel, or any particles of it, should come near the Meat, 
thus su^ended, and enclosed in the O^n ; hut without touching that implement, in 
any part. 


No. CLXXVI. GRASS THROWN INTO. THE OVEN. 

THE foregoing remark leads also to another : If the Ovens are heated by dung 
of horses, asses, oxen, camels,” &c. through necessity, no doubt can be made that 
vegetable substances, when they can be procured, would be preferred for that purpose : 
imderstanding therefore the form of the Oven, instructs us in the propriety of consider- 
ing what it may be heated with. Coal they have none ; and if they had, as formerly 
hinted, they would certainly regard the necessity of employing such a smoky soot- 
making substance, in heating their 0^^n8, as the lowest point of human distress. Wood 
is very rare ; they are reduced therefore to the adoption of vegetable matters, twigs, 
leaves, and refuse. Sir John Chardin observes, (ms. in Harmer, whom we have con- 
sulted for most of these instances, vol. i. p. 263, &c.) that they burn most commonly 
in Persia, heath, &c. Dr. Russell says, they burn at Aleppo parings of fruit, and such 
like things ; meaning no doubt stalks of vegetables : ^uwolf says small twigs, and 
straws when they can have them ; D'Arvieux mentions a fire of vine twigs ( Pal. 
p. 198.) This pves the true import of our Lord’s remark, that Grass (x^prot) vegetable 
produce growing in splendour to-day^ is to-morrow vast into the Oven, for the purpose 
of heating it ; and of dressing whatWer food may be suspended therein. 

The mention of a fii*e of vine twigs by D’Arvieux, brings to recollection the passage 
of Ezekiel, wherein he condemns the vine to the fire. ‘‘ Son of man, what is the vine- 
tree more than any tree ? shall wood be taken thereof to do any work ? will men take 
a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon ? behold it is cast into the fire for fuel : the fire 
devoureth both ends of it ; and the midst of it is burnt, &c. As the vine tree among the 
trees of the forest which I have given to the fire for fuel, so will I give Jerusalem,” &c. 
Ezekiel xv. 2. The comparison needs no explanation. 


No. CLXXVII. OF GRASS, IN THE EAST. 

THE management of Grass as food for cattle in the East, the ideas connected with 
it, and the similes drawn from it, or allusions to the nature of it, which there is ex- 
tremely perishable ; are so different from the attention paid to that article of agricul- 
ture among ourselves, and from the permanent verdure of it in our own island, that we 
are in constant danger of mistaking the representations which refer to it in Scripture. 

The internal area of the Theatre of Bacchus at Athens is now annually sown with 
barley, which, as the custom here is, the Disdar Aga’s (commander of the garrison) 
horses eat green ; little or no Grass being produced in the neighbourhood of Athens.” 
Stuart’s Athens, vol. ii. p. 24. 

In general ‘‘ they mow not their Grass (as we do) to make hay, bi t cut it off the 
ground either green, or withered, as they have occasion to use it. 

And here a strong argument that may further and most infallibly shew* the good- 
ness of their soil, shall not escape my pen ; most apparent in this, that tvhen the grouiid 
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there h&ih been 4estkvie ef reAn nine mmthsjogetherj and looks all ofU hie the barren 
sand hi ike desaris ^Arabia, where there ts not one spire ^ j^een Orass to be/ound, 
^thin a few days a^ those &t enriching showers b^n to Ml, the fhce of the earth 
there (as it were by a new resurrection) is so revived, and throughout, so renewed, as 
that it is ]ir^en% covered all over with a pure green mantle.” Sir T. Roe’s Voyage to 
India, p. 360. To the same purpose spe^s Dr. Russell, in his account of Aleppo ; 
and calls it, a resurrection of vegetable nature. [We have witnessed a similar resur- 
rection, in England, in the summer of 1818.] 

It might be worth while to note (1) under what terms Scripture describes Grass 
itself. (2) The nature, and the appearances of places destitute of Grass. (3) Com- 
parisons made to Grass. We do not mean to follow this examination ; but merely to 
suggest a few passages. 

Grass is described as feeble, perishing, soon withered (Psalm xxxvii. 2. cii. 4, 11. 
James i. 11) — as not always coming to maturity (2 Kings xix. 26. Isa. xxxvii. 27. 
Psalm cxxix. 6.) — as revived by dew (Deut. xxxii. 2. Prov. xix. 12.) and — by showers, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 2. Psalm Ixxii. 6, 16. 

Mr. Harmer has anticipated us, in referring the Jcing*s mowings, Amos vii. 1. to 
what should have been rendered the king's feedings; agreeably to the extract from 
Mr. Stuart. They took place probably in March. The same idea should be attached 
to the passage (Psalm Ixxii. 6.) ; " He shall come down like rain on the mown Grass 
it should be “ on the Grass that has been fed off:"' The Targum here is remark- 
able, “Grass eaten down by locusts.” N. B. The word rendered mower, Psalm cxxix. 
6, 7. Grass, wherewith the mower filleth not his hand”) should have been rendered 
carriet' ; a person who means to gather, and carry a handfull : — suppose, as our 

children, in spring time, gather butterflowers, daisies, and other ornaments of the 
^ meadows : which gives a gradation to the passage, “ not even a handfull, for those 
who only desire a handfull, — certainly not so much as may be tied into a bundle, — 
still less a quantity deserving blessing for its abundance, and beauty.” 

This rapidity with which Grass grows in the East may illustrate several passages of 
Scripture ; among others the 16th verse of this Psalm, There shall be a handfull of 
com sown in the earth, in the head of the mountain, the fruit thereof shall grow so 
tall, that it shall shake as majestically as cedars of Lebanon : so from the city the 
people shall flourish in like manner as the Grass of the earth meaning, at once as 
rapidly and as extensively, as this vegetable resurrection. 

The writers who have furnished these extracts, agree in calling the renovation of 
vegetation a resurrection •• the idea had not escaped the prophets : “ Thy dead shall 
live ; with my corpse shall they arise ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbage, and the 
earth shall cast out her dead.” Isaiah xxvi. 19. 

Human life is compared to Grass (Psalm xc. 5.) . . . “ As the Grass — tender risings of 
Grass — they are changed: in the day dawn it flourishes, and sprouts, proceeding to 
established life; — towards evening it is plucked up, and is dry." So Psalm ciii. 16. 
Isaiah xl. 6. All flesh is tender Grass ; chajir. The wicked are compared to Grass, 
Psalm xcii. 7. not of the weakly, but of the general kind, vegetables. 

The reader will note for himself other passages, which thus understood appear to 
be exquisitely beautiful, poetical images. We turn now to another part of the subject. 

No. CLXXVIII. OP HAY, NOT MADE IN THE EAST. 

THERE is a gross impropriety in our version of Proverbs xxvii. 25, “The Hay ai)- 
peareth, and the tender grass sheweth itself, and herbs of the mountains aCre gathered.” 
Now, certainly, if the tender grass is but just beginning to shew itself, the Hay, which 

Part VII. 2 X 
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i« tod dried* after it haa atn¥ed fit oiaturity, toght by i^o aaeans to be a«(so^ 

eiatoi witk it ; atill less to precede it. And thi& lew us to notice^ that uene of tbe 
IHctioiiaries^ ^c. which we have seen, give what seems to be the accurate import of 
this word ; which we apprehend means, the first shoots, the rising^-^just budding — 
spires of grass. So in the present passage (T!!^ oancH chcjir) the tender risings 

the grass are in motion; and the buddings ^ grass (grass in its early state: as is tw 
peculiar import Of KU)*! dcsha) appear ; and the tufts of grass, proceeding from the same 
root, collect themselves together, and, by their union, begin to clothe the mouniam tops 
with a pleasing verdure.” Surely, the beautiful progress of vegetation^ as described in 
this passage, must appear to every man of taste too poetical to be lost ; but .what 
must it be to an eastern beholder ! to one whose imagination is exalted by a poetic 
spirit ; one who has lately witnessed all-surrounding sterility ! a grassless waste ! 

Consult Joel ii. 22. “ Fear not ye beasts of the field, [that the earth shall be totally 
barren after the locusts have devoured its produce] because the pastures of the wil- 
derness do spring do put forth die rudiments of future pasturage, in token of rapid 
advance to maturity. See also Deut. xxxii. 2. As the small rain on the first shoots 
of the grass.” ’ 

The same impropriety, but in a contrary order, and where perhaps the English rea- 
der would be less likely to detect it, occurs in our version of Isaiah xv. 6. ^^for 
waters of Nimrim [water is a principal source of vegetation] shall he desolate^-^^e* 
parted — dead ; so that (the Hay” in our translation, but the word is chcjir as 
before) the tender — just sprouting — risings of the grass are withered — dried up ; the 
(Nttn dcsha) buddings of the grass are entirely ruined faileth'’) ; green it was not : L c. 
it never came to greenness, to which state it was prevented from arriving, by want of 
water, (“ there is no green thing in our version.) The following verse may be thus 
translated ; Insomuch, that the reserve he had made, and the deposit he had placed with 
great care in supposed security, shall all be driven off to the brook of the willows : Heb. 
river of the Orebim. Consult the anxiety of Ahab; who sent all over his kingdom to 
discover whether the brooks afforded grass enough to save the horses alive. [Query, 
whether, on this occasion, he would have sent them to feed at the brooks ; or would 
have had the grass cut, and brought to them ?] Ahab, it seems, hoped for the possi- 
bility of finding grass, ?. e. not grass left from a former growth, but, chajlr, fresh 
tender shoots of grass Just budding, 1 Kings xviii. 5. 

A similar gra^tion of poetical imagery is used, 2 Kings xix. 26. “ Their inhabi- 
tants were of shortened hand; dismayed, ashamed, they were as grass (f thejield,^ vegeta- 
bles in general, as the green buddings of grass, desha ; as the tender risings, chajir, on 
tile house trips ; and those too struck by the wind before it is advanced in growth to a 
rising up"* What a climax of imbecility ! 

Is it not unhappy that in tlie only two places of the Old Testament where our 
tmnslators have used the word Hay, it should be necessary to substitute a word of 
directly contrary meaning, in order to accommodate the true rendering of the pas- 
sages, to the native (eastern) ideas of their authors ? 


No. CLXXIX. DIVINATION BY ARROWS. 

UNDER the article Arrow in the Dictionary, the reader may see one mode of 
divination practised by means of that weapon ; it may be, and proljablv is, the mode 
which ought to he toopted for explaining that passage of ixi. 2|Lj^ \yhlch it 

js referred^ lowing mode, transcribed from Detla VaKe j[p. l27o.j haa.1^ 
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cariosity. “ I sow at Aleppo a Mahometaa, who caused two persons to sit upon the 
ground, one opposite to the other; and giving them your Arrows tnlo tAfir hand$y 
which both of them held with their points downward, and, as it were^ in two right lines 
umOed one to the other. Then a question being put to him, about any business, he 
fett to murmur his enchantments, and thereby caused the said four Arrows, of their 
ov^ accord, to unite their points together in the midst (though he that held th^ stirred 
not his hmid) and, according to the future event of the matter, those of the right side 
were placed over those of the left, or on the contrary.”— l"hen Della Valle proceeds 
to refer it to diabolical agency. 

Without intending to affirm in the smallest degree, that this mode of Divination by 
Aitows was that which the king of Babylon practised, we may slightly consider the 
passage iti the prophet. He made his Atrows-^right, says our translation — the word 
KULKat) signifies, to move very lightly, to be exceedingly light ; but, how can 
piling a number of Arrows together, in a quiver, (the mode hitherto referred to in 
explanation of the passage) render them exceedingly light ? whereas, if the word be 
taken to signify, made very light, for the purpose of obtaining an accurate equilibrium 
when held in the hand ; or, if it may signify, vibrating very lightly, and by a very small 
impulse (somewhat like the needle to our Mariner's Compass,) when so held, as some 
of its forms imply, then it may be accommodated to our extract ; for, certainly those 
Arrows whose points, from being held downward, united their points to others, must 
have been very light, very easily moved ; they must have been not merely Aa/, light, 
but kalkal^ light, light: very light. Moreover, why was the divination for Jerusalem 
AT his right hand ! — rather (1) in his right hand? May Della Valle's observation 
explain this ? the Arrows of the right side, (i. e. of the right hand, wherein they were 
held) were placed over those of the left.” We suppose — as giving an affirmative answer 
to the enquiry ; or foretelling a favourable issue : for, had the answer been unfavour- 
able, the Arrows in the left hand would have predominated over those of the right 
hand. Let the reader consider this latter expression of the prophet ; and if he does 
not adopt this explanation, he will, as least, not regret his trouble in perusing the extract. 

No. CLXXX. SEED CORN THROWN ON BRIDES. 

IN No. XII. we had suggested that the throwing of Seed Corn over a Bride, at the 
time of marriage, was an emblem of fertility : the reader will be pleased at seeing this 
conjecture confirmed, as it is by the account Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain (a. d. 1615,) 

g ives of the marriages of the Hindoos : “ The priests [/. e, of the Bride, and of the 
rid^room] bring them [the Bride and Bridegroom] together, and join their hands, 
praying that they may live in unity, and love, together : and then, both those church- 
men scatter Rice upon the married couple, intreating God to make them fruitful ; in 
sending them many sons and daughters ; that they may multiply as much as that seed 
doth in the ears that bear it.” Voyage to East India, p. 445. I'his concludes the 
ceremony. Did this action originate in India ? Vide article Marriage in the Diction- 
ary, where it appears the custom is still preserved among the Jews, in some places. 

No,CLXXXI. ORPHANS, 

TOE customary acceptation of the word Orphans, is well known to be that of 
children deprived of their parents but the force of the Greek word *OpfcbK>s^ (ren- 
dered ms^orRess iu our translation, John xiv. 18.) implies th^ case of those who have 
lost souab dSjai* prosseting friend^ some patron ; thbpgh notfstriedy a fether t and in 

2X2 
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this sense it is used, 1 Thess. ii* 17. We also, bretiiren, being taken away from onr 
care over you” — airop<tMvi(r$em^. Corresponding to this import <rf the word, we conceive 
it might be used by our Lord, in the passage of John’s Gospel referred to ; and a very 
lively comment on it may be inferred from the subsequent remark ; especially if theore 
were in the court of Herod, or of the kin^ of Syria, or other western Asiatic monarchs, 
an order of soldiery of the same description ; which is by no means impossible* ITie 
soldiers of Nadir Shah are obliged to keep Ybtims at their own expence. Yktih 
signifies an Orphan: but these are considered as servants, who, when their masters 
die, or fall in battle, are ready to serve as soldiers.” HanwaVs Travels in Persia, 
Vol. i. p. 172. 

May we now paraphrase our Lord’s sentiment ? — You are about to see your Master 
die, fall, as it were, in battle ; and might imagine that it would be your duty to suc-^ 
ceed into my place, and to maintain the bloody conflict, till you also fell, as I had 
fallen ; but I will not (long) leave you in that anxious situation : I will again return to 
you, and lead you on to victory under my protection and patronage : I will not now 
leave you Ybtims ; though most of you may, at distant periods, close your lives as 
gallant soldiers in this noble warfare, after your master's example.” There seems 
nothing inconsistent with the affection of Jesus to his followers, in this explanation. 

No. CLXXXII. REWARDS TO DANCERS, 

IN the East, it is customarv for Public Dancers at festivals in great houses tc 
solicit from the company they have been entertaining, such Rewards as the specta- 
tors may choose to bestow : these usually are small pieces of money, which the donor 
sticks on the face of the performer : and a favourite Dancer shall have her face covered 
with such presents : nothing farther is expected. Herod the Great, however, offered 
half his kingdom to Salome, the daughter of Herodias, who had danced to please 
him ; and in this, if he were not equal in wisdom, he was certainly superior in extra- 
vagance to a monarch, Shah Abbas, who — ^being one day drunk [in his palace] he 
gave a woman that danced much to liis satisfaction, the fairest Hhan in all Ispahan r 
which was not yet finished, but wanted little : this Hhan yielded a great revenue to 
the king to whom it belonged, in cliamber-rents.” So far the parallel is tolerably 
exact ; for, that Herod was far from sober, is a pardonable suspicion ; — but the sequel 
is different : ‘‘ The Nazer having put him in mind of it, next morning, took the free- 
dom to tell him, that it was unjustifiable prodigality ; so the king ordered to give her 
a hundred tomans ;” (£200.) with which she was forced to be contented, Thevenot> 
in Persia, p. 100. 

This assigns a reason for the hurry of Herodias, to secure the execution of John^ 
the Baptist ; for, had she waited till the next morning for the fulfilment of the king’s 
oath, the king might have been by that time cooler ; and some of his servants might 
have been wiser ; they might have remonstrated with him on the violence and injustioe * 
of his order, as the Persian Nazer did with his master ; and Salome who now insisti^^ 

“ Give me here instantly the head of John in a charger,” might have been forced to» 
accept, in full payment for her activity, the vacant charger, only ; without accomplisht*!;, 
ing that death, which was so vehemently desired by Herodias : or perhaps, the pitiful 
value of a few tomans, instead of the half of the promised kingdom. 

N. B. ’Phe silver chm^ger is characteristic, in this history of the beheaihng of John ; 
the newspapers lately informed us, that the Grand Seignior, having receiv^ accord- 
ing to custom, the heads of some of bis officers, who had b^en doonpitnted by.bia 
oilers, commanded ^at they should be ^ exposed ifr large at the entrance 

of his porte, with lab^ denoting their crimes, fiu?* which wa^ aoQOudipgly done* 
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No, CLXXXm, BUTTER AND HONEY, AS POOD, 

IT is more than possible, that the reader, like myself, has usuallv taken the expression 
Isaiah vii, 15. Butter and Honey shall be eat, that he [the child] may know how to 
rrfuse the evil, and choose the good — to imply a time of plenty ; and, that this should 
indicate plenty, seems confirmed by verse 22, Butter and Honey shall every one eat 
that is left in the land,** when the most delicious foods might be procured for children ; 
who might at one time eat Butter, (the Eastern Butter is a kina of thick cream ; not 
solid, like our lumps of Butter) and at another time might eat Honey. — We had no sus- 
picion that this Butter and Honey might compose the same mess of food, and be eaten 
miked together ; till we found the following hint in D’Arvieux, p. 205. speaking of the 
Arabs, One of their chief breakfasts is cream — or fresh Butter — mixed in a mess of 
Honey : These do not seem to suit very well together, but experience teaches that this 
is no bad mixture, nor disagreeable in its taste, if one is ever so little accustomed to 
it.” The last words seem to indicate a delicacy of taste, of which D’Arvieux was 
sensible in himself, which did not, at once, relish this mixture ; and, very possibly, the 
prophet alludes to somewhat of the same hesitation in children, wlro must be some 
time before they fancy this mixture ; but, having been accustomed to it, they find it 
pleasant, and know how to prefer the good, and agreeable, before what is evil ; i. e. less 
suited to their palate. We presume, therefore^rthat this food was as near as conveniently 
might be, an immediate substitute for the mother’s milk. 

Thevenot also tells us, the Arabs knead their bread-paste afresh j adding thereto 
Butter, and sometimes also Honey.” Part. i. page 173. 

We read 2 Sam. xvii. 29. of Honey and Butter being brought to king David, as well 
as other refreshments, ‘^because the people were hungry, weary, and thirsty'* Con-^ 
sidering the list of articles, there seems to be nothing adapted to moderate thirsty 
except this Honey and Butter ; for we may thus arrange the passage : the people were 
hungry, — ^to satisfy which were brought— wheat, barley, flour, b^ns, lentiles, sheep, 
cheese : the people were weary, to relieve this were brought — beds ; the people were 
thirsty — ^to answer the purpose of drink was brought, a mixture of Butter and Honey : 
food fit for breakfast ; light and easy of digestion, pleasant, cooling, and refreshing. 

That this mixture was a delightful liquid appears from the maledictory denunciation 
of Zophar, Job xx. 17. The wicked man shall not see the rivers, the floods, the brooks, 
[read torrents, by all means] of Honey and Butter Honey alone could hardly be 
esteemed so flowing as to afford a comparison to rivers and torrents ; but cream, in 
such abundance, is much more fluid ; and mixed with Honey, may dilute and thin it, 
into a state more proper for running — poetically speaking, as freely as water itself. 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue,” says the spouse. Cant, iv* 11 : perhaps this 
mixture was not merely a refreshment, but an elegant refreshment ; which heightens 
the inference from the predictions of Isaiah, and the description of Zophar, who speaks 
of its abundance ; and it increases the respect paid to David, by his faithful and loyal 
subjects at Mabanaim, &c. 

No. CUXXXIV, DEGRADATION OF THE FIRBT-BORN. 

NOTWITHSTANDING tbat long continued custom there, for the eldest 8<m to 
succeed the fiitfaer in that great empire Tof the Mogul], Achabar Sba, &ther of the late 
khtft^upbh^ high nnd just displeasure taken against his son, /or cUmtme uf tmUi tht bed^ 
xfAnarkakei hk Miei^tiiost betoved wife, (whose name signified the kernel of ajmmir. 
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granate) and for other base actions of his, whidi stirred up his father's high displeasure 
a^inst him, resolved to break that ancient custom ; and therefore, often, in his life- 
time, protested, that not he, but his ghmdchild Sultan Coobsurroo, whom he kept in 
his court, should succeed him in that empire.” Sir Thomas Roe’s Emba^ to the 
Great Mogul, p. 470. 

This will remind the reader of a similar punishment ordered for a i^ilar trans- 
gression, in the case of Reuben (Gen. xlix. 4.) whom the dying Jacob deprives of his 
natural dignity of primogeniture : ‘‘ Unrestrainable as water, be not thou the ex- 
cellent ; I. €. retain not the superiority ; because thou didst ascend the couch of ,thy 
hither [i. e. the bed being spread on a divan, which itself is somewhat raised from the 
floor, vide No. xiii. he went up to it] then thou didst pollute my place of lying, going 
up to it.’" Each of the fathers degrades the criminal, but neither appears to have 
punished him otherwise, personally. It may be feared that notwithstanding Reuben, 
m the case of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 22.) shewed some compassion, yet that there wanted 
not “ other base actions of his, to stir up his father’s high displeasure,” before he could 
be guilty of this atrocity {nemo repente fuit turphsimus) in which, also, his character 
might coincide with that of the son of the great Mogul, 

No. CLXXXV. ADORATION BY KISSING. 

UNDER the words Adore, and Kiss, in the Dictionary, much pains have been 
taken, to shew the nature of that custom, when referred to idols : but, the following is 
the fullest description of ceremonious Kissing. 

[At Surat] “ is seen a great and fair tree . . the Gentiles of the country hold it in great 
Veneration, for its greatness and age, visiting and honouring it often.” “ On high, there 
hangs a bell, which those that come to make their foolish devotions, first of all ring out, 
as if thereby to call the idol to hear them : then they fall to their Adoration, which is 
commonly, to extend both hands downwards, as much as possible, being joined together, 
in a praying posture ; which lifting up again, by little and little, they bring to their 
mouths as ij to kiss them ; and, lastly, extend them, so joined together, as high as they can 
over their heads, which gesticulation is used only to idols and sacred things ; . . . this 
ceremony being performed, some make their prayers standing ; others prostrate thto- 
selves, with their whole bodies groveling on the earth, and then rise again ; others 
only touch the ground with the head, and forehead, and perform other like acts of 
humility.” Della Valle, in India, page 20. 

‘‘ The Moors at prayers join their hands together, not as we do by the ends of our 
fingers, but by the side of their hands, as though they were going to drink out of 
them,” says Braithwaite, Journey to Morocco, p. 137. a. d. 1727. 

The first part of this extract will remind the reader of the frequent allusions in the Old 
Testament to religious rites, performed under gr^n trees, &c. : at the antiquity, and 
general prevalence of this, we have already hint^ ; of which, perhaps, more elsewhere. 

No. CLXXXVI. WEIGHING A KING IN A BALANCE. 

“ THE first of September (which was the late Mogul’s birth-day) he, retaining an 
ancient yearly custom, was in the presence of his chief grandees weired in a Balance ; 
the ceremony was^ performed within his house, or tent, in a fdir spaoio^ ^oom, where- 
ililo none were admitted but bj^ special leave. The Scales in wWfcb he thus weighed,, 
were plated with gold, and so thb beatn on which they bong by great chahosi made 
likewUie of that mostlprecioitt iMlal. The kii« sitting in one of them, was weighed, 
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ffrat against «iher €(hh^ wtuk^h immediiitely after was distributed among tbe poor ; then 
was he weighed against g<^ ; after that against jewels (as they sa^), but I 4 ri>Berved 
(being there present wiUi my lord ambassador) that he was weig£^ against three 
seter^ things^ laid in silken bags, on the contrary Scale. When I saw him in tlie 
balance I thought on BelsbaEzar, who was found too light, Dan. v. ^7. By bis weight 
(of which his {mysicians yearly kept an exact account) they presume to guess of the 
present estate of his body ; of which they speak flatteringly, however they think It to 
be.** Sir Thomas Roe’s Voyage to India. 

All Biblical students will thank this writer for his allusion to tlie story of Belshazzar; 
and, no doubt, such might be the ancient custom in the court of Babylon. Nevertheless, 
should any wish to refer this Weighing, to that of diminished coin — coin diminished 
by fraudulent practices, perhaps nothing forbids it — ‘‘ mens, God hath numbered thy 
Hngdom (so com is count^) and its appointed years are completed : tekel (Chaldsean 
dialect for the Hebrew shekel) thou — thyself— thy person — thy character — art weighed 
in the Balances, and art found deficient — qucisU diminished,” lessened from thy just 
weight ; as guineas too oft^ were rendered light while in common currency among us, 
by being clipped, sweated, &c. 

The following is the mode of weighing single^ pieces of money. “ 1 would advise 
every stt^nger that comes into this country (Morocco, &c.) to buy a pair of Scales as 
soon as he can, to weigh their hlanquils : they are made of box ; and are a Balance and 
lever. The manner of using them is, to hold them between the fore-finger and the 
thumb ; there is a broad flat part to put the hlanquil upon, and if it be weighty, and 
good, it will bring up the balance, and fall into the palm of your hand ; if h^ the 
balance will stand still. It is incredible to see how fast the Jews and Moors will weigh 
money in that manner.” Braithwaite’s Journey to Morocco, page 375. [Balances 
of this kind have been common among ourselves.] 

We observe, however, that the word mazpnim, to which the Chaldee mazenia 

is congenial) is of the dual form, implying a of Scales, rather than (as it is rendered) 
statera, the Roman balance, or steel-yard ; or like Braithwaite’s weigher. This mode, 
therefore, of weighing single pieces of money, may stand distinct from that of weighing 
large quantities, which certainly were placed in Scales. Nevertheless, we have some- 
thing very like an allusion to both manners of Weighing, in Isaiah xl. 12, where two 
words occur, to this purpose : (God) hangs on — weighs — the mountains in (d*?d pclcs, 
singular) — a balance ; and hills in Ma%enim — Seales, q. d, Ik‘ weighs the high moun- 
tains of the world as a single piece of money is weighed, but he throws the hills into 
Scales to be weighed together in bulk; not thinking them important enough to be 
weighed individually. So we are told by Niebuhr, quoted No. xxviii. “ The mer- 
chants of Mocha receive payment of great sums by weight,'' &e. and this custom is 
common throughout the East. 


No.CLXXXVIl. WORDS TAKEN IN INDIRECT SENSES . 

WITTICISMS. 

THAT kind of variation of names by aubmitting a similarity of sound, which would* 
amount %o in our language, and would be so considered among us, is very pre- 
valent in the £ak : Scripture affords abundant evidence of its antiquity ; it is so fre>^ 
^uent^ that the reader cannot fail to recollect many instances ; as Mephiboshet for 
f^Belzebub, Belzebul ;-T-<iWliin, Galilee, &c. 
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The folUming esttmct from Sir Hiomas fioe, page 425^ may pais fwo^oesA^Ueciim 
of inslttiices of this custom; mid be the rather ^tiuguished, because the uamei it 
refers to are Scripture names. 

lliey speak very much in honour of Moses^ whom they call Moosa mlim AUa, Moses 
the publisher of the mind of God ; so of Abraham, whom they call Z&raAtm carim AUa^ 
Abraham the honoured, or the friend of God ; so of Ishmael, whom they caJl Ismaly 
the sacrifice of God ; so of Jacob, whom they call Acoby the blessing of God ; so of 
Joseph, whom they call Eesoff, the betrayea for God; so of David, whom they call 
Dahoody the lover and praiser of God ; so of Solomon, whom they call Seb/movy the 
wisdom of God : 'all expressed in short Arabian words which they sing in ditties, unto 
their particular remembrances.’^ 

Many men are called by these names — ^so others are called Mahmudy or Chaqn ; 
which signifies the moon ; or FristOy which signifies a star : and they call their women 
by the names of spices or odoui*s ; or of pearls, or precious stones ; or else by other 
names of pretty, or pleasing signification. — So Job called his daughters.” Job. xlii. 14. 

The reader has seen in No. lxxv. that under diflTerent pronunciations the same word 
has different meanings : which we beg him to review, and to bear in mind. 

The Arabs by a play on words have made this proverb [they call Damascus by the 
name of Shorn] Shami, shoumi ; the Damascus-men, wicked. On the contiary, they 
say of the people of Aleppo, Halabiy tchalebiy the Alleppo-man, a petit-maitre.” - Yol- 
ney, Vol. ii. page 272. 

The prophet Micah (i. 10.), speaking to, or of Aphrah, which word signifies rfw#f,says, 

in the house of Aphrah — dust, roll thyself in the dust” mcy*? LP-op^ReH ophpr). 
The same prophet has just before called on the people of Acco — ^ndiich name is near in 
sound to the Hebrew word for weeping, “ weep not” — as if he had said, Acco eccho 
not complaints and to the inhabitants of Gathy which name resembles the Hebrew 
word to sing — " sing not.” So Anathoth signifies poverty ; and the prophet Isaiah varies 
it, X. 30. poor, poverty — Anathoth !” oman, onptuth !) This manner 

is frequent in this prophet : that it was not always meant in degradation, appears, from 
our Lord’s application of it to Peter : Thou art named a rock, and upon this rock, I 
will build my church ” — tu es Petrus, et super kanc Petram, &c. 

Sir John Chardin relates a piece of verbal dexterity, of a different kind, and on a 
different subject, p. 392. O thou faithfuly if thou demandest in what year this portal 
was buiUy / answer thecy from above the portal,- — From desire demand thy desires.'' [The 
word, in the original, for portaly signifies desire ; the phrase might have been rendered, 
“ From this (portal) desircy demand all thy desires." — ^It is well for the reader, and for 
ourselves, that Sir John explains this enigma] — ^^To understand this last distich, you 
must know, that whereas . . we have but few numeral letters . . the alphabet in the 
Oriental languages, stands for arithmetical numbers : and so, fora knack of wit, which 
indeed requires a quick fancy, they denote the year of any thing by words that have 
some resemblance to the thing done ; and are composed of letters, which according to 
their arithmetical raluey make up just the year of their epochal so the Jettqrs of this 
word make 1061, [which is the date of the] year” of the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet, 
[in which the portal was built.] 

"Hie deceased king of Persaa caimed a tent to be made, that cost It 

was called The House of Gold because there was nothing but gold that listened 
in every part of it— ^'Hie cornice was embellished with verses that conclude in this 
mimner : If them demandesty at what time the throne of this second Salomm tV 4 i.> bidtt 
I will tell thee — Behold the throne of the second Salomon where the letters Of the last 
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trorda betnf taken for nnmeralB, make 1957, the date tiw jiear.” This kind of 
v«rb«i vaitetion, though it may he “ looked npon as mere gibberish in our language, 
yet amopg the Onentals it passes for wit and ornament.” 

Ihe reMer will consider these instances, and will judge whether similar ones do 
not oobov in Scripture. As the following is altoget^ new, so for as I know, it is 
sepanSed, ihat it may stand, or foil, by itself. 

No. CLXXXVm. FOREIGN DIALECTICAL PRONUNCIATION, 

CONVKRTBD INTO A PLAY OP WORDS BEARING TWO SBNSES. 

THERE appears to be reason to suspect a play of Eastern wit, somewhat like that 
of the fore^ing Number, in a ve^ obscure passa^ (Isaiah xxi. 11, 12.), which is thus 
rendered m our translation: “The burden of Dumah. He calleth to me out of 
Mount Seir ; Watchman, what of the night ? Watchman, what of the night ?— The 
watchman saith ; The morning cometh, and also the night ; if ye will enquire, enquire 
ye ; return, come.” 

They who can pve a satisfactory sense to these words, as they stand, must have 
clearer conceptions than most readers have : we propose to attempt reducing the idea 
into modem English. Suppose a watchman going his rounds to be asked, 

** Watchman, what’a o*clock P** He answer^ 

Getting on for morning ; but night continues long before that 
If you ask a second time ; more accurately, more particularly, it is ** One o^clock come on.** 

The Hebrew scholar will smile at this strange rendering : patience : let us examine 
allegory employed by the writer— y. d. ‘‘You who are on the look out, what do 
you foresee for Dumah ?— Answer, “ Prolonged darkness, misery, woe.’* Nay, but 
I “ what do you foresee “ I answer, again, midnight darkness .’—enough.” 

To analyse the text, we must consider, that the speaker is supposed to be a foreigner 
(or his dialect is mimicked) who deviates from the true pronunciation of the Hebrew 
words ; whence arises a play upon them : so instead of saying bou W, he says, noiu 
VJD, and instead of saying shcbo he answers, shcbu (perhaps the inhabitants 
of Dumah had this very pronunciation): — ^now shebu signifies, return; but shebo would 
have signified, seven. Thus understock the passage woidd have borne tliis translation. 

“ The burden (calamity) of Dumah. 

A voice calls to me from Mount Seir : fcwwy. 

Watchman, what U the period, or hour of the night ' 

Watchman, what tt the period, or hour of the ni^t ^ / amwer, 

Morning advances ; but it is now EBPECULLY^-pro/ound night : 

If you ask, ask — ^that is, Aeierminately, diligently, repeatedly^ ask what is the hour ^ 

I answer, it is ** The seventh hour ! — come on.*' 

The term oam 03, here rendered eapecialfy, signifies abundant— emphatically, &c. 
Now this rough, short answer, seems to be perfectly in character for a watchman ; who 
is seldom the politest of bein^ : and as the seventh hour of the night was the next 
after midnight, the prophet intimates, that they had yet a long time to endure sufierings, 
before the morning of deliverance would beam upon them : nevertheless, that it should 
come : tile midni^t of adversity was past ; but by no more than an hour : and with 
this he >dismisses the subject. The voice, then, which enquires, is that of a sulferer ; 
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and i^obably suffering ^as the state of the city of Dumah at this, time: {but, is not 
this Dumah itself a vicious— that is, a forei^— pronunciatioa of Idumea, that is^ 
Edom ?] Observe the impatience expressed by the repetition, and tirgency of die 
enquiry. 

Ibis translation implies that hours of the day and night were known in the time of 
Isaiah ; now as the word hours first occurs in Daniel, that seems to form an objection 
to this rendering. But this objection is removed, by recollecting, that we have seen 
the sun dial of Ahaz divided into hours, and used by this very prophet. Observe, 
that as the sixth hour of the day was always noon, so the sixth hour of the night was 
midnight ; consequently the seventh hour answered, partly, to our one o’clock, whether 
of noon or night. The mode of ascertaining the watches of the night (which occur so 
early as the Exodus), would also serve to ascertain the hours of the night : but if the 
sense be taken for any period, or division, of the night, it agrees with the idea proposed. 
That watchmen went about the city by night long before Isaiah’s time, under Solo- 
mon, we learn from the Canticles, iii. 3. see also Psalm cxxvii. 1. Fide Nos. cclxiii. 

CCLXIV. 

We are not ignorant of the sense Vitringa and others give to these words ; If ye 
Edomites will return to your duty (or to your ancient subjection to Israel) return ; 
come over to us.” But, it is very probable, that, the double meaning of them, at least, 
the latent figurative meaning, and mimickry, is, that now suggested. 

No. CLXXXIX. PRIVATION OF SIGHT: TEMPORARY BLINDNESS. 

BLINDNESS, like all other bodily infirmities, is susceptible of several degrees: 
In No. Lxvi. On the Pool of Bethesda,” it is suggested, that a great dimness of 
Sight, might be one degree of Blindness ; or at least, that a temporary suspension of 
Sight, might be expressed by the term Blindness : other instances of such Suspension, 
might have been adduced in the Sodomites, Gen. xix. 11. and the Syrians, who were 
smitten in this manner by Elisha, 2 Kings vi. 18. 

It is also hinted in No. clxiv. On Eastern Veils,” that the face of Moses was 
covered with a veil, the effect of which was little different from a slight degree of 
Blindness, or dimness of perception ; and this degree of Blindness is, by the Apostle, 
referred to the heart of the Jews (2 Cor. iii. 14) ; that being, at present, under this veil ; 
but when it, that is, the heart of the nation) shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken 
away — taken off, from round about it, irtpimpurai, A few farther thoughts on this 
subject may be acceptable, because, it apparently contains an allusion to an Eastern 
custom, ot which the Western reader can have no conception. 

Sultan Coobsurroo mounted the throne by order^ of his grandfather ; his father 
opposed, defeated, and took him prisoner: ‘^impaled many of his followers, and bid 
his son behold the men in whom he trusted.” His son told him, he should not have 
served him so ... he had no joy in life, after the beholding of so many gallant men 
dead.” Notwithstanding, the king spared his life, casting him into prison, where 
his eyes were sbaled up {ly somethins put before them, which might notie taken <a!f) for 
the space of three years : after which time that seal was taken aw^, that he might 
with freedom enjoy the light, though not his liberty.” Sir Thomas Embassy to 
India, p. 477. 

Della Valle (page 29.) describes the same fact in terms somewhat different ; and 
indeed without the foregoing explanation, his account might have led us mto per- 
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piexity. ^ -—He caused bis eyes to be sewed vp, as ilis sometimes the eustom here ; to 
the end to deprive him of Sif bt, unthout exca^atmg him, that sb he might be unfit to 
cause any more commotions ; which sewing, if it continue long, they say it wholly 
causes Loss of Sight ; but a^r a while, the father caused this princess eyes to be 
unripped again, so that he was not blinded, but saw again, and it was only a temporal 
[terti^rary] penance.” 

Now, what could this be, that was thus put before the eyes of this young prince, 
and sealed, or sewed up, but a kind of hood, or veil, which covered his head and face, 
and most probably, inclosed the whole upper part of both. 

If this notion of a hood, or veil, be correct, — and nothing seems to oppose it, — 
then observe, 

‘ (1) This was the punishment of a father to his son, for rebellion and disobedience : 
moreover, it was an abated punishment. 

(2) It was accomplished by the ministry of others, who sealed this wrapper on the 
young prince. 

(3) It was to endure for a limited time ; after which the father directed its removal. 

(4) After its removal, the son went about again, in partial liberty, though, we are 
informed, strongly guarded and it was generally believed to be the intent of his 
father (for he would often presage so) to make this prince, his first-born, his successor ; 
though for the present, out of some jealousie (he being so much beloved of the people) 
he denied him his (intire) liberty.” Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy. 

Waiving the jealousy, &c. of this father, is not this history an accurate counterpart 
to the dealings of God with Israel, as hinted at by the apostle ? The veil was on the 
heart of that people, as a punishment, not a destruction : moreover, it was to continue 
for a limited time only, and then that nation would be again acknowledged by him, as 
his son, his first-born, and be restored to liberty, and eventually to favour. 

Mr. Harmer (Vol. ii. p. 277.) has quoted the above extract to illustrate Isaiah vi. 
10. Shut the eyes of this people;” but we conceive, that the eyes of the Jewish 
people were not, strictly speaking, ‘‘shut” — closed; and that the word QW sho) does 
not signify to close: though that application of it occurs in the Lexicons. But it mi^kes 
very good sense, if we say, the eyes of the people— decline — wander — desist from 
looking— look any way but the right — [obline, Montanus] (need we say how aptly this 
expresses the character of the Jews in our Lord’s time ? tliey over-looked him) and 
it agrees with the other place where the word occurs, Isaiah xxxii. 3. “ he shall be on 
object so desirable, that the eyes of them that see him, shall not desist from seeing”— 
shall continue looking, insatiably — ^without weariness— without failing — [not stagger- 
ing non hallucmabuntur, Montanus]. This is the strict and strait^fonvard sigm&ceiiioii 
of the root : and evidently, its translations in the New Testament may bear this mean- 
ing (tcafAfivu) conniveo) winking — ^that is, declining the eyes — turning them aside ; so in 
AtkeneuSy 6Xt|v KAMMYSAS erive, “ turning aside, averting (his eyes) he drank up the 
whole.” The sentiment therefore of the New Testament word will be this, These 
people have turned aside their eyes, — ^have desisted from seeing ; as we say, they 
over-l6ok, that is, do not see a thing ; or, as it is well expressed, “ seeing they do not 
perceive which agrees with the import of the Hebrew. 

No. CXC. BLINDNESS COINCIDENT WITH HARDNESS. 

BLINDNESS, as a disease of the organ of vision, may be produced by drying up 
the natural humors of the eyes, through which the rays of light pass ; this may be the 
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eSeot dd age, which produc^ dimaeas, and at leo^h Blindnaw : or, it.may be the 
oeneeqaence <» great heat, applied to the eyes : and m tiiis manner one of oar kings 
of Engluid is said to have been hlinded, by the holdhig of a heated hr^ bason brfore 
bk eyes, which gradually exhaled their mmsture. If the eyes are dried up, they mast 
be hardened. 

Or, Blindness majr proceed from a cataract, or thick skin, growings over a part of 
the eye, and preventing the passage of the rays of light to the interior, the proper seat 
of vision ; this might anciently be thought to give the appearance of Harness to tiie 
eye ; and we ourselves call such an appearance a wall-£V£. — ^The reader may recol- 
lect other instances. 

I wish by these considerations to account for the seeming contrariety which appears 
sometimes between the margin and the text, in our translation (and the learned reader 
knows, in other translations also) which renders the same word Blindness and Hard^ 
ness : for it is by no means unusual, for young persons especially, to discover the 
strong distinction between the terms Blindness and Hardness: while the cause of 
their adoption to express the s&me distemper entirely escapes them. So we read, Mark 
iii. 5. being grieved for the Blindness — Hardness — of their hearts.” So Rom. xi. 25. 
“ Blindness— Hardness — in part hath happened to Israel/’ Ephesians iv. 18 : because 
of the Blindness — Hardness of their hearts.” 2 Cor. iii. 14 ; their minds were blinded" 
— hardened: and elsewhere. 

Now, if in these and other places, the disorder adverted to be a Blindness occasioned 
by desiccation of the visual agents, or any of their parts, whether arising from causes 
already suggested, or from any other, then we readily perceive by what means the 
two ideas of Blindness and Hardness might originate from the same word ; and that, 
in fact, bt/th renderings may be correct, since by one we are led to the cause, Hard- 
ness ; and by the other to the effect. Blindness. 

By examining some of the passages where the original word (fT^tD thmch) occurs, we 
may perhaps perceive greater accuracy in its use, than we previously supposed. For 
instance, there are several phrases current among workmen in reference to the covering 
of a wall, or other piece of work, with a coat of plaster ; to render it — signifies to 
strike plaster over the surface, the plaster being wet : and when it dries it is said to Set. 
^^This plaster is, or is not, well setT thoroughly dry — hard ; it is setting^** drying, 
hardening, &c. To apply this idea, consider Isaiah xliv. 18. He hath shut their 
eyes” (rVO)— daubed, say the Lexicons ; rather — their eye-lids are closed with a pro* 
fluvium of that kind of ram which they naturally furnish, and this gum being hardened 
is set upon them ; and holds them down tightly, close. So Levit. xiv. 42 : And be 
shall plaster the house,” — that is, he shall render the walls of the house, by striking 
over them a coat of plaster—*^ and if the plague come again after it (the plaster) is 
set" — ^thoroughly dried, and hardened, &c. So Ezekiel xiii. 10: ‘^And this man 
building a wall, and that man rendering it, with slippery — ^perverse— not incorporated 
— ^not consistent mortar : mortar so thin that it will not adhere, but shall be washed 
away by the first rain that falls upon it— so when the wall (the coat of plaster) is 
fallen, shall it not be said to you, Where is the setting, which should be set here 
You rendered it ; but to no purpose : it has not dried, it has not adhered, it has not 
set ; it might as well never have been rendered. Compare No. cccclxxxiv. 

There is another sense in which our English word set is used, in reference to the 
eyes ; which, for aught we know, may be derived metaphorically fTX>m the state of 
plaster of wUch we nave been speaking : that is, when it describes a stifi^ immobile, 
condition, a fixed, staring, effectless, exertion of looking : but, the brain being in a 
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state infSBSniM&teiit to fnrofit b; the sensi^ions it neceives from the aptie nerres (If 
kideed it 4oes receive those semalkms) the party can hardly befiwdd^to see ; end^ it is 
qpMsrtiaaaMi^ a4iether the optic nerve itself be in a state td cohtev sensations to the 
Innin^ or the retina to receive that depicturoHon of objects upon n irhich is the ewe 
qua non of vision. 

It is, I believe, generally understood (or ought to be), that the phrase make this 
people's heart fet,” alludes to the effect of foil feeding, ctf g^dy gratWeation of the 
appetite, whereby a quantity of iat seats itself on the heart, and there increases, till it 
overburdens that important source of activity. In like manner, this setting of the 
eyes is the effect of that drowsy disposition which attends over-drinking, that stupe- 
faction which accompanies excess of liquor. And in this sense precisdy it is used 
by Shakspeare, Twelfth Night, act v. scene 1. " Didst see Dick the surgeon, sot?’’ — 
The clown answers — hk^s drunk, Sir Toby, above an hour agone, his byis wbrs 
SET at eight f the morning.*’ 

This investigation is intended to parry remarks which have been raised from this 
commission given by God, to the prophet. Some have said, God commands the 
prophet to do a certain thing to this people, and then punishes the people : nay, this 
appears stronger still, where the passage is quoted, as (John xii. 40.) : He hath blinded 
their eyes and hardened their hearts ; which seems to be contradictory to Matthew 
xiii. 15. where the people themselves are said to have closed their own eyes : and so 
Acts xxviii. 27. These seeming contradictions are very easily reconciled, by taking 
the phraseology in its true import : (1) ‘^sbt the eyes of this people” — prophesy such 
flowing times, such abundant jollity, that the people, devoting themselves to gormandiz- 
ing, may be inebriated with the very idea ; and still more with the enjoyment itself, 
when it arrives. (2) God by giving plenty and abundance, affords the means of the 
people’s abusing his goodness, and becoming both over-fat with food, and intoxicated 
with drink ; and thus, his very beneficence, may be said to make their heart fat, and 
their eyes heavy ; while (3) At the same time, the people by their own act, their over- 
feeding, become unwieldy — ^indolent — ^bloated— over-fat at heart ; and, moreover, so 
stupefied by liquor and strong drink, that their eyes and ears may be useless to them : 
with wide open eyes, " staring, they may stare but not perceive ; and listening, they 
may hear but not understand and in this lethargic state they will continue ; prefer- 
ring it to a more sedate, rational, condition, and refusing to forbear from prolonging 
the causes of it, lest at any sober interval they should see truly with their eves, and hear 
accurately with their ears ; in consequence of which they should be shocfeed at them- 
selves, be converted, be changed from such misconduct, and I should heal them ; 
should cure these delusory effects of their surfeits and dissoluteness. Comp. Isaiah 
V. 11 ; xxviii. 7. 

Where is now the contradiction between these different representations of the same 
event ? — ^Is it not an occurrence of daily notoriety, that God gives, but the sinner abuses 
his gifts to his own injury, of body and mind ? 

We presume that no person who has witnessed the progress of intoxication, will 
deny that whatever efforts the party makes to see, those efforts are fruitless ; his ey^ 
goggle, wander, decline, all manner of ways, notwithstanding this ^ef-ness of thdr 
internal parts ; — in fact, the muscles which move the eye may act, after a sort, while 
the eye itself is incapable of accurate vision, because incapable of transmitting correct 
images of external objects. This remark applies to the statement in the foregoing 
paragraph, and to the close of the foregoing Number: and shews their coincidence of 
meaning. 
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This may also hint a reason why our Lord apdce in parables; that k, the people 
were too much stupified to see the plain and simple truth ; thi^ were too for gone 
in liquor : but their attention might possibly be gained by a tale, or be caught by an 
i^erence. 


No.CXCL LOSS OP SIGHT : AND ITS RESTORATION. 

BECAUSE the customs of our country do neither authorize, nor tolerate, the 
maiu^g of a criminal by way of punishment, we are (happily for us) incapable of 
entering into the spirit of several passages of Scripture ; for instance, those which 
speak of, not merely Loss of Sight, but Loss of the Eyes aJso, the organs of Sight: that 
is, of Blindness, occasioned by a forcible extraction of the eye itself: nevertheless, till 
we properly understand this deplorable condition, we shall not adequately comprehend 
the exertion of that power which could restore the faculty of Sight, by restoring the 
organ of that important sense. We wish to impress this on the reader ; and to present 
to his conception, the inevitable and remediless misery of the unhappy sufferers under 
such a calamity ; which is a punishment constantly used in the East for rebellion or 
treason. 

Mahommed Khan .... not long after I left Persia his Eyes were cut out. 
Hanway, p. 224. 

The close of this hideous scene (of punishment) was an order to cur out the Eyes 
of this unhappy man: the soldiers were dragging him to this execution, while he begged 
with bitter cries that he might rather suffer death, p, 203. 

Sadoc Aga had his beard cut off, his face rubbed with dirt, and his Eyes were cut 
out. p. 204. 

The Persians regard blind men as dead and indeed they are ever after a dead 
weight on their families, who maintain them, with great trouble, and who ever have 
them before their eves. This is the reason why they are not put to death, at once. 

As we approached Astrabad, we met several armed horsemen carrying home the 
peasants whose Eyes had been put out, the blood yet running down tneir faces.” 
p.20l. 

Chardin relates an instance of a king of Imiretta, who lived in this condition, 
p. 180. Hearing a complaint of continual wars, I am sorry for it, replied the king, but 
I cannot help it : for I am a poor blind man ; and they make me do what they them- 
selves please. I dare not discover myself to any one whatever ; I mistrust all the 
world ; and yet I surrender myself to all, not dmng to offend any body, for fear of 
being assassinated by every body. This poor prince is young, and well shaped : and 
be always wears a handkerchief over the upper part of his face, to wipe up the rheum 
that distils from the holes of his eyes ; and to hide such a hideous sight from those 
who come to visit him.” 

Let us now consider the anatomical force of some expressions in the prophet Isaiah : 
he speaks of a person who was to bind up the broken hearted (a broken heart we 
know is certain death) also, to open the eyes that were blinded (ItnV ouRUtn) hUnd- 
ness itself, as the word seems to imply, 2 Kings xxv. 7. for, did not Nebuchadnezzar 
punish Zedekiah with the usual punishment for high treason, or rebellion (as we have 
seen above), by cutting out his Eyes, in order to bUnd him effectually ? See also Jer. 
xxxix. 7 ; Mi. 11. 
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Tlie eviing^list Luke (iv. !&) seems to allude to such an import of the word, and to 
mich a foot. ^ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me . . to give to the blind Restoration of 
^igfat) the power of eaeting aroimd the eye-balls ( re-mobility of the eyes : avo^Xe^cv. 
The power which could bind up the broken heart, could also restore the eye-balls to 
their deprived sockets, and give them every faculty which they had long lost. Let 
the reader well consider and admire this power! Let him also applaud the correct 
and happy phraseology of the Evangelis^ whom tradition reports to < have been the 

beloved Physician.** In perfect coincidence with this, Mr. ChesseldeO observes 
(Philosophical Transactions, No. 402,) that he had couched several blind persons ; 
and they all had been ** mightily perplexed after the ^ration, how to move their eyes, 
having had no occasion to move them during their Blindness ; and they were a long 
time before they could attain this faculty, and before they could direct them to any 
object which tney wished to inspect :** that is, they were long in recovering that 
which our Lord communicated perfectly in an instant. 

The same evangelist uses a very descriptive expression of our Lord*8 manner of doing 
such a kindness (Luke vii. 21.): “And to many who were blind he freely made a 
present of Sight /SXItteiv); the word is not now ava/3X«T//<v, but simply /SX^civ ; 

which seems to justify the stronger import we have ascribed to the former word ; while 
the term Ixapharo expresses the graceful readiness of the donor*s action. 

Mr. Pope has two lines which have been much applauded : speaking of the Messiah, 
he says, 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 

And on the sightless eye.ball pour the day. 

Critics might remark the fallacy of the metaphor in the first line, since the visual rap 
(that is, of light) has no film from which to be purged, whatever the visual wap 
(the passage for light into the eye) might have. But, our observations lead us to 
the second line, which, hoxnfcver happily expressed, is inferior in strength to the 
prophet ; who not only inemues the Restoration of ability for vision, to the sightless 
eye-ball, but also the Restoration of the eye-ball itself to Its proper place, and to its 
rolling activity : 

He from thick films gball Hear the visual course, 

The rolling ball restore, with all its former force. 


No. CXCII. LOSS OF EYES: PUNISHMENl^ FOR REBELLION. 

WHETHER the application of the instances quoted in the former Number, to the 
case of Zedekiah, and to the word used in reference to him, may be admitted without 
hesitation, we will not determine ; an adeemate critic has thought they might be : and 
his opinion has had its weight with us. But, an instance of what may certainly be 
considered as a loss of the eye-ball itself, occurs in the case of Samson, Judges xvi. 21. 
“ The Philistines took him and iNexeau at-oiniu) scowled — dug out — his 

very Eyes treating him as a rebel. Well might he, therefore, afterwards, speak of 
being avenged on them for the Loss of his two Eyes,*^ verse 28. “ O dark, dark, 
dark, beyond the reach of li^ht !** 

This shews also the barbanty of Nahash (1 Sam. xi. 2.), who proposed to “ thrust out*" 
scoop out — ^hollow out — the right eyes of the inhabitants of Jabesb Gilead. Vide 
No. cxxi. 
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This sliews^ too, the severity of the puaishment f^gned to the Eye thaf mocketb 
at his &ther 9 and despiseth to obey mother; the ravens of the valley shi^ pick 
<nU ; and the young eagles shall eat it.** — that isy it shall suffisr the punishtBeat 
reb^ion and treason. And finally, this shews, the strong language of the rebels 
the coniq)iracy of Korah (Numb. xvi. 14.) : Wilt thou (Moses) here out the Eyes 
these men ?** — ^wilt thou subject them to total and irreparable Blindness otherwise, 
q. d. is it in thy power to punish so extensive a conspiracy, as thou mightest punish 
a single rebel ? No, we are too strong for that : our cause is not a reheUitm^ but a 
revolution^ We do not ofier this latter sense for acceptance ; but subsequent events 
shew that such a taunt was neither impossible nor unlikely. 

If therefore the instances mentioned by Hanway and Chardin are not to be con- 
sidered as altogether coincident with that of Zedekiah, since then the historian might 
have used the proper word to express such a forced extraction of the eye-ball, yet they 
will apply to the passages quoted in this number. And they will justify the Afferent 
senses of the word blindness, according to the nature and origin of its cause. 

The idea of Blindness seems, we think, evidently to vary in its strength, — (John ix. 
40.) : " I am come into this world that they who see not, might see ; and that they who 
see might become blind not totally blind, as those who have lost their eye-balls, but 
in a smaller degree : ^^The Pharisees said. Are we blind also ? — ^If ye were blind — 
absolutely, inevitably blind — blind through any calamitous dispensation of Providence 
— yc should have no sin ; but now ye say, ^ We see therefore your sin remaineth.** 
The reader will consider these representations with candour ; and will make all due 
allowances for our unacquaintedness with the varieties and precisions of a custom, of 
which we have (happily, we repeat) no example in Britain. 


No. CXCIII. GUIDE IN THE DESART. 

... 

IGNORANCE is a kind of blindness often no lessu&Cal than privation of sight ; 
and partial, or deficient information, is little better than ignorance : so we find Moses 
saying to Hobab, Leave us not I pray thee ; forasmuch as thou knowest how we 
ought to encamp in the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes,” Numb. 
X. 31. The necessity and propriety of such a Guide, will appear from considerations 
easily gathered from the following extract ; and the description of a person of this 
character will be interesting, though it cannot be equally interesting to us who travel 
on hedge-bounded turnpike roads, as to an individual about to take his passage across 
the great Desart. If it be said, in the case of Moses, the Angel who conducted the 
camp might have appointed its stations, without the assistance of Hobab ; we answer, 
it might nave been so ; but, as it is now the usual course of Providence to act by means, 
even to accomplish the most certain events ; and as no man who has neglected any 
mean, has now the smallest right to expect an mterposition of Providence on his 
behalf; so we strongly query, whether it would not have been a failing, of presump- 
tion, in Moses, had ^ omitt^ this application to Hobab : or indeed, any otjher, sug 
gest^ his good sense and understanding. 

" A liyheer^ is a Guide ; from the Arabic word Hubbar, to inform, instruct, or direct, 
because they are used to do this office to the caravan travelling throi^h the Desart, 
in all its directions, whether to Egypt and back agmn, the coast of the Bed Sea, or the 
coimtries of Sudan, and the western extremities of Africa. They are men of great 
consideratiofi, knowing perfectly the situation and properties of all kinds of water, to 
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be^met on the route ; the diistancee of wells ; whether occiipied by enemies or not : 
and if so^ the way to avoid them^ with the lea^ inconvenftiiice. It also necessary 
to them to know the f^iaoes occupied by the simoom, and the i^ons of their blowing 
in those parts of the Desart ; likewise tnose occupied by moving sands. He generally 
belongs to some powerful tribe of Arabs inhabiting these desarls, whose protection he 
makes use of, to assist his caravans, or protect them in time of danger ; and handsome 
rewards are always in his power to distribute on such occasions ; but now that the Arabs 
in these desarts are every where without government, the trade between Abyssinia and 
Cairo given over, that between Sudan and the metropolis much diminished, the impor- 
tance of that office of Hybeer, and its consideration, is fallen in proportion, and with 
these the safe conduct ; and we shall see presently a caravan cut off by the treachery 
of the very Hybeei-s that conducted them : the first instance of the kind that ever 
happened.” Bruce, Vol. iv. p. 586. 

No. CXCIV. JUDICIAL INSTITUTIONS AMONG CHRISTIANS. 

WE have shewn that in the cities of Africa, &c. each trade has a head (No. 
XXXVIII. (i.) ; and under the article Alabarch, in the Dictionary, that the Jews had, in 
Egypt, a chief or governor ; we have shewn also, that little less than sovereign autho- 
rity is attributed to their Princes of the Captivity ; we learn from Chardin that, in 
Ispalian there is a Keloanter, or chief, and sole governor, of the Armenians ; and 
who has therefore that title given him, which signifies greatest'* — (Coronation of Soly- 
man III. p. 92.) ; and so of other nations, and tribes. We should reflect farther, that 
Christianity was long considered as a sect of the Jews, and many Jewish proceedings 
were long retained among Christians. — ^These considerations may enable us to judge 
more correctly on the propriety of the apostle’s injunctions, 1 Cor. vi. 1, &c. “ Dare 
any of you having matter of complaint against another, go to law before the unjust, prin- 
cipals, or chiefs, whether Jews, or heathen, and not before the saints P... rather than do 
this, set them to judge who are of no (of but little) esteem in the church ; or, as these 
words may be read, with an interrogation, do you set them to judge who are of no esteem 
in the church P that is, heathen magistmtes : — or, otheiwise, appoint judicial courts 
(as XP*^**^ properly signifies) that is, among youi*selves ; if you have in the church 
men of so little estimation, — consideration ; and who will unadvisedly go to law : by 
which means you may heal your differences, in private, without scandal. 

That judicial appointments were within the power of Christian professors, seems to 
be implied in the remonstrances of the apostle James (chap, ii.) where he blames 
respect of persons, and distinctions made or maintained between rich and poor, when 
impleading one another (for so we understand the passage) and favouring of the rich, 
without proper dedication (SietepiOtm) in their own minds— without adequate, impartial 
and independent, consideration of the subject, on all sides, in order to acquire a deter- 
minate and just opinion respecting it ^—but, being swayed by the handsome appearance 
of the rich man, to suppose that such a character would not degrade himself by wrong 
doing ; thereby inclining the balance of justice in his favour, and, becoming, says the 
apostle, evU^reasming judges worldly station and temporal advantages are no 

security for correct moral conduct : but often the poor is rendered, by the grace of 
God, more circumspect, more equitable, more holy, than the rich, &c. 

We know that some learned men with d^culty admit thjs sense of the passage ; 
and incline to think the assemblies allud<^ to are religions assemblies : and here it 
might be observed that different opinions are not always contradictory, but sometimes 
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on reflection, coalesce easily (and this is not the only subject to which this hint is 
applicable) for these assemblies, though in some sense religiimy in another sense, 
were also or they might be appointed by religious persons^ and with religious 

intention, while yet they regarded occasionally, at least, secular concerns. 

It should seem, that such courts as the Apostle advised the Corinthians to institute, 
were established accordingly ; and that the remains of such an institution continue 
at Athens to this day, according to Mr. Stuart, who says, 

‘^The inhabitants of Athens are between nine and ten thousands ; about four fifths 
of whom are Christians. This city is an archiepiscopal see, and the archbishop main- 
tains a considerable authority among the Christians : he holds a kind of irUnmaly at 
which the Christians frequently agree to decide their dijferencesy without the inter-^ 
vention of the Turkish magistrate*' Stuart’s Athens, Vol. i, p. 10. 

No. CXCV. ALLUSION TO WRESTLING ; AGAINST GOD. 

WHEN extracting Pitts’ account of the Wrestlers at Algiers (No. cxliii.), we over- 
looked a passage in Job, to which his description may be applied with advantage, 
chap. XV. 25. 

** He fitretcheth out his hand against God, 

And strengtlieneth himself against the Almighty ; 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, 

Upon the thicK bosses of his bucklers.** 

The terms here used are those which express defiance : He stretcheth out his handy 
as a challenge, unto Gody that is, against God ; he strengtheneth himself, rather, 
vaunteth himself, lxx. rpaxiiXiaw, stand^s up haughtily, and boasts of his prowess, in the 
full view of the Almighty : shews himsef off for a mighty man ; as the Hebrew im- 
ports. He runneth upon him with his neck stretched out, — with extended wecA— (mean- 
ing what Pitts expresses, — " they dash their heads one against another, so hanl, that 
many times the blood runs down”) and this he does ; although he perceives his adver- 
sary (God) is armed beyond the effect of any injury from him ; he even dashes him- 
self against the strongest, the sharpest, point of defence in his shield or buckler. 

lliis is preferable to our translation, which seems to imply that the combatant attains 
to the neck of his adversary (God) ; whereas, by this rendering, he attains no closer 
than his buckler, which is held out at some distance, — say at arm’s length, before him.' 

No. CXCVI. CARRYING CHILDREN ON THE SHOULDER. 

Mr. HARMER has observed something on the practice of carrying Children on 
the Shoulder (Vol. ii. page 367.), in explanation of Isai^ xlix. 22. whereby he corrects 
Vitringa : who, neverth^ess, is usually an accurate writer. 

But, it seems that this custom is practised to a p*eater extent than Mr, H. sup- 
posed ; for, so Dandini tells us, Voy, au Mont Libai^ p. 72. bein^ oi^lMTseback, 
they carry their young Children (petits enfans) upon their Shoulders^ with great dexte- 
rity. TTiese Children hold by the head of Wm who carries them ; whether he be on 
horseback, or on foot, and do not hinder him from walking, or doing whajt he pleads.” 
This augments the import of die passage in Isai^ ; who speaks of the Gentiles bring- 
ing Children thus !— so that distance is no objection to this mode of conveyance, 
since they may be thus brought on horseback, from among the peoples,” however 
remote. 
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No. CXCVII. METAPHORICAL SIGNIFICATION OP THE WORD 

ARROW. 

THE word Arrow is often taken figuratively for lightning, and other meteors (the 
same as the heathen would call the thunderbolts of their Jupiter) : but there is a pas- 
sage, (Psalm xci. 5.) where it has been thought dubious whether it should be taken 
literal, for war ; or Jigurudively, for some natural evil. 

*• Thou shalt have no occasion of fear» 

From the dread, by night ; 

From the Arrow that flieth by day ; 

From the pestilence in darkness walking ; 

From the cutting off which destroys at noon day.*' 

The word in, rendered pestilenccy seems to import a commissioned-^a, spoken-to — 
evil, from debir, to speak ; but Parkhurst derives it from drivings an evil which drives 
men to their graves. The former derivation is most usual ; however, both senses may 
coalesce, in this example. The cutting off (ntop Keres) is used for pestilence, Deut. 
xxxii. 24. 

We conceive that the Arrow in this passage means the pestilence ; and that the fol- 
lowing lines are exegetical : and are confirmed in this idea, by having met with two or 
three passages, which observe, that the Aiabs denote the pestilence, ^ an allusion to 
this flying weapon. Among others, the following from Busbequius, Eng. edit. 

“I desired to remove to a less contagious air.... I received from Solynmn, the 
emperor, this message ; that the emperor wondered what I meant, in desiring to 
remove my habitation. Is not the pestilence God's Arrow which will always hit his 
mark ? If God would visit roe herewith, how could I avoid it ? Is not the Plague, 
said he, in my own palace, and yet I do not think of removing 

We find the same opinion expressed in Smith's Remarks, &c. on the Turks, 1673, 
page 109, what, say they, is not the plague the Dart of Almighty God? and can we 
escape the blow he levels at us ? is not his hand steady to hit the persons he aims at ? 
can we run out of his sight, and beyond his power?” 

So Herbert (p. 99.), speaking of Curroon, says, “ that year his empire was so 
wounded with God’s Arrows of plague, pestilence, and famine, as this thousand years 
before was never so terrible,” Fide Ezekiel v. 16. When I send upon them the evil 
Arrows of famine,” &c. 


No. CXCVIII. SLEEPING ON THE LAP. 

SAMSON is described as sleeping in the Lap of Dalilah : for so the phrase sleeping 
on her knees evidently sopposes, Judges xvi. 19. Her posture while sitting upon her 
duan, implies this attitude of the unwary champion. 

So Brmhwmte Journey to Morocco^ psge 123,” meniions a favourite court 
lady, tft whose La^ ike Emperor constantly slept when drui^ — ^if this custom were 
usual between mtima^ as impl^ng a kind of gauntry, we see how OalUali .might 
thus engage Samson without exciting in him the least suspicion of her insidious purpose : 
a purpose which a woman of her character, would, no doubt, endeavour, while 
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pursuing it, to conceal effectually under the assumption of the most affectionate 
blandishment. 


No. CXCIX. PROLONGED TIPLING OP WINE. 

SOLOMON in the Proverbs gives several cautions against seeking of excellent 
Wine, and sitting long at the wine-magazine. Perhaps he might have seen instances 
like those mentioned by Dandini (p. 17.) of a very long tarrying” not merely over 
the bottle but over the cask. “ The goodness of the Wine of Candia renders the Can- 
diots great drinkers, and it often happens that two or three great drinkers will sit 
down together at ^e foot of a cask {tonneau) from whence they will not depart till 
they have emptied it.” Considering the apparent general sobriety of the East, well 
might the preacher exclaim against this immorality, as calculated to provoke woe, 
sorrow, and wounds without cause.” See also Isaiah v. 11. “Woe to them who rise 
up early in the morning and continue drinking till night ! — Such may well be “ swal- 
lowed up of Wine, and through strong drink be utterly bewildered,” chap, xxviii. 7. 

No. CC. PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF MAHOMETANISM. 

“ THE Progress of Christianity was 120 at the Ascension (Acts i. 15.) ; soon after 
3000 (ch. ii. 41.) ; then 5000, and in little less than two years after the Ascension to 
great multitudes, at Jerusalem only. — Mahomet was three years silently occupied in 
making 14 converts, and they of his own family ; and proceeded so slowly at Mecca, 
that in the seventh year only 83 men and 18 women retired to Ethioma— and he had 
no established religion at Mecca to contend with.” Gibbon, Hist. Rom. Empire, ix. 244. 

Tlie reader will make his own reflections on the above. There are few subjects 
more remarkable than that of the rapid spread of Christianity ; yet because part of it 
lies beyond the limits of New Testament history, we are less acquainted with it than 
we ought to be. Nevertheless, the evidence arising from it, is of the most striking, 
and extraordinary nature, since this Religion not oidy made converts among those who 
had few or no religious rites, but among those whose ritual was supported by law, had 
been transmitted down through a long line of ancestry, and seemed in all human 
appearance firmly fixed as on the most solid rock; if it had b^en estimated immediately 
before that system was offered to its professors, which at len^h triumphed over it. In 
this view of the subject, the reception of the Gospel by Dionysius and Damaris is a 
more conclusive proof of its value, and estimation, than the maiffei*ence of the whole 
senate of the Areopagus is to the contrary. For, this seems at least to be certain, 
that no intelligent mind would exchange an old, and general, and hereditary Religion, 
for a new one, unless (1) the new one were so excellent that its attractions were irre- 
sistible ; or unless (2) its old one were so unworthy, that conscience was glad to get 
rid of the burthen attending its imperfections, not to say its iniquities. Now, when 
both these causes operated together, as in the case of Christianity, when the Religion 
proposed was insuperably recommended by its benefits-^^-opiritaal benefits ; and the 
idolatry of the countries was debased, not merdy by superstition, but by v^Miess, we 
might hope that Relijrion’a course would be rapid and glorious, its efifects beneficial 
and salutaiy, and at length its triumph complete and lasitbig--wtthout the power of 
the sword, thoi^tafror of conquest, oi* the prejudices cf human nature: and miassisted 
by the mazes w^oHcV, or the intrigues of patronage. In this, let the Giws triumph 
over the ! 
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No. CCI. JUDAICAL MEMORANDA. NOW EXTANT. 

IT is of little moment to the reader, who were the parties to the following conver- 
sation : on the application ot the principles adopted in it, must depend its recommeu' 
dation. 

A. The Jews are undoubtedly a sinralar people, scattered throughout the world j 
and still every where, and in all period of time, waiting for restoration to their own 
land where they again may flourish ; and their expectation is by late events greatly 
revived and heightened : as one of their learned Rabbins has informed me. 

B. If they flourish no more than formerly they did, they may as well continue 
wanderers ; notwithstanding their learned Rabbi’s” expectation. 

A. You have told me, that you disbelieve the ancient histories of the Jewish nation : 
at least, as to the recorded honours, and importance of that people.— Shall we enquire 
what other memorials contribute to maintain the authenticity of their history ? You 
suspect their own writers of partiality, of time serving, of endeavouring to recommend 
their nation to its conquerors ; and you instance Josephus, and Philo ; take then the 
accounts of their enemies : — Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, — 

B. 1 suppose that Juvenal, who says the High Priest’s daughter wandered, and 

told fortunes, while the household goods of the whole tribe was one poor basket of liay, 
is to appear as evidence of the greatness of that ancient people ; that Juvenal, who ex- 
presses a thing incredible, by referring it to the credence of a Jew ; that Juvenal, who — 

A. — Perhaps not : since, however, what authors on either side have said, is liable 
to be mistaken, let us attend to other evidence. Whatever nat:ion has risen to greatness, 
has usually left behind it memorials of that greatness, in buildings, temples, or 
palaces ; in works of art, statues, busts, sculptures, of various kinds ; or in others, 
their magnificent, and public, national productions. Now, the Temple at Jerusalem, 
being the only Jewish sacrum which might boast of magnificence, and that being 
destroyed, we cannot instance that in proof of the power, or the grandeur of the people 
to whom it belonged: and farther, as the religion of the Jews forbad images, or works 
of art, that source of evidence also, is excluded. But if we seek for testimony to facts, 
rather than for examples of decoration, I think we may appeal to what few of their 
medals, or rather coins, are come down to u^ as collateral proofs, when they refer to 
the same events as are described in their histories, that these histories relate what 
really had happened. So when we read in the Maccabees that Simon restored liberty 
to his nation, and we find a Hebrew coin inscribed in the first year of libertv by 
Simon,” the concurrence of these witnesses entitles both to the greater credit. More- 
over, whoever has any medallic knowledge has no need to be reminded, that in ancient 
times most towns which had the privilege of coining (for it was esteemed a mark of 
liberty, at least, and approaching toward sovereignty) alluded, on their coins, to their 
natural productions, or their peculiar customs, or their religious rites, as well as to 
their national events. Admitting then, that the vine and the palm tree were natural 
productions of Judaea, of which the inhabitants might boast, and which became at 
length types of that tcountry, we should expect to £md these on coins struck in that 
country; and so we do. A vine leaf, ora bunch of grapes, being frequent; and a 
palm, a no less common representation upon them. 

B. But the residence of a pe^le does not prove their importance, nor does the agree- 
ment of evidences on some subjects, prove the truth of other, or of general, accounts. 
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A. We cannot expect to find on what few coins are come down to us, allusicms to 
e\)€Ty historical event which might happen in the course of a thousand years : but let 
UB previously establish our principles, and then consult their consequences. 

The Jewish coins assume the palm tree as the type of their coimtry ; — ^if these be 
suspected as dubious in point of authenticity, or as partial in point of prejudice, the 
Roman medals do the same. The Romans who vanquished and (Bspers^ the Jews, 
in recording their own valour and success, mark, and determine this people, and their 
country. The conquerors employ the same type as the conquered had employed. 
While therefore, the genuineness of these Roman medals is unimpeachable ; they 
establish this fact, that the Jews had their residence in a country of palms. 

The peculiarity of the Jewish history will not allow us to refer those coins whidi 
have Samaritan (-Hebrew) inscriptions on them, to any other nation than to the Jews ; 
not, strictly speaking, Samaritan coins ; for, besides that some real Samaritan coins are 
extant, these would never refer to Jerusalem the holy and surely would not com- 
niemorate the pot filled with manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded : which were among 
the glories of the Jewish temple. I do not mean to say that these articles were extant 
at Jerusalem in its later periods; but they were commemorated there; and the 
temple was referred to, as the station where they had been ; though it did not now 
contain them. 

I could almost wish to assume a kind of regularity in considering this subject. 
Now, stating that the Jewish medals are genuine — (and no reason can be given why 
the coins of this people should not be preserved, as well as those of other nations 
around them) — they allude to the almond tree, or the budding of Aaron’s rod ; of 
which we have the history, Numbers xvii. 8 ; to the pot of manna ; to the jug of wine, 
which was placed on the table of shew-bread ; to the sheaf of in-gathering, which is 
bound in a particular manner ; to the fertility of Judcea, in grapes, and in com ; and 
to its abundance in palm trees. 

These coins mention also, certain persons with whose names we are familiar in the 
Jewish history ; the Simeon of the coin, is undoubtedly the Simon of the Maccabees : 
we read on one coin, ‘ of Herod the ethnarch on another ^ of king Agrippa these, 
then, are evidences, that Herod and Agrippa are real names, and were r^ personages; 
who once wore the regal dignity, or who exercised the powers of government Beside 
this, the connection of these governors with the Romans, and their state of dependance 
on Rome — I might say, at once, their sul^ectim to that domineering mistress of the 
world — appears evidently on these witnesses. It is true, a Herod did not dare to 
strike his own image on his own coin, for fear of his own people ; but the image of 
Claudius Ceesar, with the inscription " Herod lover (or friend) of Claudius,** speaks 
pretty plainly in respect of the person who so ordered it ; and announces, better than 
a treatise, both his hopes and his fears. These coins then are demonstrative proofs, 
that, at a certain time, Judaea, and its connections, were in a state of liberty ; and at 
another time in a state of dependance on the Romans. Judaea was free under the 
Maccabees; was tributary under the Herods; thus is its History confirmed by medals; 
and thus, especially, is the Gospel History confirmed, which rq^eatedly mludes to 
circumstances perfectly coincident with the sentiments on the coins. 

B. To be sure — all coins are genuine — antiquaries axe never deceived-^-they never 
read on a coin what is not there — they never read wrong a right inscription ; nor draw 
false inferences from a true representation. We have never heard of mannfiictories of 
ancient coins, in modem times— at Florence — at Pisa— at— 

A. I admit, for argument sake, all you are pleased to insinuate; tot idiat think you 
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of the Arch of Titus, still eactaat at Rome that bodes may be made, or ii^erpo- 

lated, misinterpreted, or misunderstood ; say, tlmt coins and meo^ may be fabricated, 
at little expense (though certainlyi in &ct,at an expense which no probable sale could 
justify)-^ut, thie is a building of great expense, of undoubted antiquity, and of 
unquestioiiable reference to the prince whose name it bears : yet this edifice speaks the 
same language as the books, and the medals. Vespasian and Titus triumphed over 
Jerusalem: it was not an ovation, it was a triumpn they celebrated; ana to com- 
memorate the triumph, the arch was erected, and still exists : it still bears the.heathenish 
inscription Divo Vsspasiano Divo Tito; it still proclaims the elegance of the art 
which composed and executed it ; it has no suspicious marks of the Gothic degeneracy, 
so predominant in laW ages ; and we know too, ^at had later ages constructed it, 
they would have sought other Divots than Vespasian or I'ltus, and Divo Antonio, or 
Divo RomoaUoi names equally barbarous and obscure, would have superseded the 
memorial of ** the deUght of human kind.” 

Since, then, the conquest of Judsea is the subject of this triumphal structure, that 
conquest was of considerable magnitude ; the contention was against a people warlike 
at l^t ; of ability to contend with Rome itself, all powerful as that empire was at the 
time : and this building proves, not merely the existence of the Jewish polity and peo- 
ple, but their consequence, their obstinate resistance, the time of their destruction, 
their religious implements, and the dissolution of their constitution, civil and religious. 
Under this view of it, let us acknowle(^e the kindness of Providence, which has 
preserved such a monument to our own times ; and has thereby furnished an indubit- 
able and unequivocal proof of the fulfilment of those prophecies which foretold these 
events, and of the veracity of those histories which record them. 


Having thus stated, by way of introduction, the uses to which studies of this kind 
may be directed, we shall proceed to apply them to the advantage of this work, by 
offering in the first place, the following 

No. CCII. DISSERTATION CONCERNING THE HEBREW COINS. 

EXTRACTED FROM CALMET. 

WE have elsewhere treated on the antiquity of the Jewish coined Money ; and we 
have attempted to prove, that the custom of making it of a certain form, of a certain 
alloy, and of a certain determinate value, is not so ancient as had been imagined : that 
it was but lately coined in this manner by the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans : 
riiat it does not appear that the ancient Egyptians had Coins of gold or silver before 
the Ptolemys : that several nations have them not to this day : and that the Hebrews 
probably had th^ not, before the government of Simon Maccabaeus. 

Hebrew Medals are of two kinds ; some have inscriptions in Samaritan characters, 
others in Hebrew or Assjrrian letters, such as the Jews commonly use at present. 
The learned are divided in their opinions about the antiquity of these two sorts of 
characters. 

Many Jews pretend, as well as some Christian critics, that the present Hebrew let- 
ters have been always in use among the Jews, since the time of Moses, and that they 
have never varied in this matter. They urge, the obstinacy of the Jews, always attached 
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to their ancient usages. That thjg people was dispersed all over the world, at the time 
\idien it is pretended Ezra introduced this change. That the Samaritans^ to whom the 
honour is ascribed of preserving the pld Hebrew chaincters, were but a handful of 
people in comparison to the Hebrews ; and that Coins are produced belonging to 
Abmham, to Moses, to Joshua ; and ancient inscriptions are referred to, that are to 
be seen upon the sepulchres of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which are 
in the present Hebrew characters. 

They call in question such Coins as are stamped with the inscriptrais in the Sama> 
ritan character, which is pretended to have been the ancient Hebrew. These Coins, 
say they, could not be struck since the captivity, because then, as their adversaries 
own, the pretended ancient Hebrew (the Samaritan) was no longer in use among the 
Jews. Neither were they struck before the captivity : because on one side we find the 
words, “Jerusalem the holy;” on the other, “The shekel of Israel.” But they did 
not begin to speak of Israel^ as distinguished from Judah^ till after the schism of Jero> 
boam ; and then Jerusalem was not “ the holy city,” in the style of the kingdom of 
Israel. 

Those, on the contrary, who assert, that the present Samaritan letters are the 
ancient Hebrew and Phoenician characters, and that the Coins, with inscriptions in 
this character, are the only true Hebrew Coins, support their opinion by these argu- 
ments. Origen, Jerom, Eusebius of Caesarea, Venerable Bede, and also the greater 
part of skilful critics, assure us, that after the return from the captivity, Ezra intro- 
duced the use of the Chaldee or Assyrian letters, which the Jews now use ; instead 
of the ancient Samaritan or Phcenician letters, which were used before. Origen ob- 
serves, that in his time the most ancient Hebrew copies still read the ineffeble name 
of God, Jehovah, in the ancient Samaritan letters, and notin the common Hebrew 
characters ; probably, because the Jewish copyists had so much respect for that ador- 
able name, which they scrupled to pronouce, or even to transcribe in any other letteis 
than those in which it was originally written by Moses. Jerom, in his Preface to the 
Books of Kings, informs us, that the Samaritans preserved the Pentateuch of Moses 
written in Hebrew, in as many letters as the Jews, but in different characters: for it 
is certain, adds he, that Ezra, the famous scribe and doctor of the law, after the 
return from the captivity, and the rebuilding of the temple, brought into use the pre- 
sent Hebrew letters ; whereas, till that time, the Hebrew and Samaritan letters were 
the same. Samaritani Peniateuchum Mosis totidem litteris scriptitanty Jiguris tantum 
et apicibus discrepantes* Cerium eU Esdram— alias litteras reperisse quihus nunc 
utimur ; cum ad illud usque tempus, (idem Samaritanorum et Hebrceorum ckaraderes 
fuerint The same Origen, and Jerom, writing on Ezekiel ix. where it is said, that the 
angel stamped a Tau on the forehead of those who were to be preserved out of the 
liands of the destroying angel, observe that in the time of Ezekiel^ and before the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, the Tau of the Hebrews bad the shape of a cross [ x}; and this ap- 
])ears from the Samaritan medals, and from the ancient Samaritan mphabet, 

Other learned men maintain, as Genebrard in his Chronicon, and Vaserus, after 
llabbtn Moses of Gironne, that the change of the Hebrew letters^ is much older than 
Ezra ; and that, from the very beginning of the separation of the ten tribes under 
Jeroboam, the Hebrews of Judah and Benjamin, who retained their fidelity to die 
liouse of David, did purposely change the form of their ancient characters, mid adopt 
those they use to this day, that they might have no correspondence with die Israelites 
of the ten tribes. 

There is a Jewish opinion on this matter, contrived abo to reconcile these two sen- 
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timents ; namely^ that among the Jews there were always two sorts of characters^ one 
used in the sac»*ed writings only, which was the Hebrew we have at this day. The 
other was used in the orcunary afiairs of life: and this was the Samaritan or Phoeni- 
cian character. 

But it cannot be shewn, bv Scripture, or Jewish history, that there obtained any 
thing like this double set of characters. It is very probable, that since the captivity, 
and since the change in the writing of the Jews by means of Ezra, there were two sorts 
of characters used among the Jews of Palestine ; one that was confined to their own 
nation, and to their holy books ; which was the Assyrian character, the square Hebiew, 
used to this day ; the other, which may be called the hand for trade and commerce, 
which was used in Judaea, Phoenicia, and Samaria, which was the ancient Hebrew 
character, the Phoenician, Canaanitish, and Samaritan, such as we find upon the Coins 
of the Tyrians, or those of the Jews, and in the sacred books of the Samaritans. The 
Tyrians put upon their money the Greek and Phoenician language ; the Jews, at the 
beginning, put upon theirs only the Phoenician or Samaritan character ; but afterwards, 
under the Herods, they engraved the Greek chaiacter upon it. In their sacred books 
th^ only use the Hebrew or Assyrian letters. 

The opinion that prevails at this day, is, that the Samaritan is the ancient Hebrew 
in use among the Jews from the time of Moses, and that this character did not cease 
to be in common use among the Jews till aftei the time of Ezra: that the Hebrew 
Medals, engraved with such letters as the modern Jews employ in their bibles, are 
spurious ; that those which have inscriptions in Samaritan chai'acters, were struck in 
the time of Simon Maccabeeus : and that certain letters marked thereon, as Shin and 
Alephy Shin and Beth^ Shin and Dakthy denote years, the first, second, or fourth year, 
of their deliverance from the subjection they had been under to the kings of Syria. 

Those with inscriptions in the Samaritan character are certainly antique ; and have 
all the marks of being so. The learned acknowledge their truth and authenticity ; 
and such as have but the least taste for this study, cannot miss observing a certain 
air of truth and antiquity in them, which cannot be counterfeited. Father Souciet, a 
Jesuit, tells us, in his Dissertation on the Hebrew Medals (p. 15.) that he had seen one 
overstruck, with a coin of the emperor Trajan ; and consequently more ancient than 
that emperor. They are often found amon^ the ruins of Jerusalem, and in other 
places of Palestine ; and their number, now in Europe, is not inconsiderable. 

The letters upon these Medals, are not entirely of the modem Samaritan character, 
but of a more ancient letter, squarer, and less of a running-hand than that of the ma- 
nuscripts, and printed books ; the Samaritans, as well as other nations, having rounded 
their letters by degrees, to render the forming of them more facile. Notwithstanding 
this, it is easy to perceive, that they were originally the same manner of writing. 
There are four letters that are not found upon these medals, Zain, Cheth, Samech, and 
He. Some are of copper, but they are generally of silver. Some weigh a shekel, 
others a half, a third part, or a fourth part, of a shekel. 

Their inscriptions vary ; some have, Simeon prince of Israel, the first year of the 
deliverance (or freedom) of Israel.” Others have, Simon. For the deliverance of 
Jerusalem.” Others, For the deHverance of Israel. Year 1.” Others, ^‘For the deli- 
verance of Jerusalem. Year 2.” On some we read at full length, ^ the first year, or 
third year, for the deliverance of Jerusalem, or of Israel.” On others we have only the 
first letter of Shanah, the near, and one of these three letters Aleph, Beth, Daldh ; the 
first, second, and fourth letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Some have, at full length, 
the third yeoTy These letters mark the years in which these pieces were struck. 

Part VIII. 3 A 
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It to 40 t 4oubted^ that these iettei*s denote the several y^rs after the deliverance of 
the Jew's from the yoke of the Syrians. They are struck according to the p^odel of 
the Grecian Medals of the kings of Sjrria, that then were ; who generally marked in 
the field of their Coins the year of the reign of the Seleucidae. 

It remains to enquire at what year we must fix the epoch of these shekels ; some 
fix it at the 171st year of the l^leucidae, in which Simon concluded the perfect peace 
and liberty of Jerusalemi having driven out the Greeks that kept possession of the 
citadel of Sion, and made himself master of it, 1 Macc. xiii. 41, 49. Othei-s maintain, 
that the year before this, 170 of the Seleucidee, A. M. 3861, ante A. D. 142, the yoke of 
the Heathen was taken away from Israel, in the hundredth and seventieth year. Then 
the people o/* Israel began to write in their instruments and contracts ^ in the first year 
^ Simon the High Priest y the Governor and Leader of the Jews.” Simon cleansed the 
tower of Jerusalem from pollutions^ and entered into it the three and twentieth day qf the 
second months in the hundred seventy and one year^ of the Seleucidse, which coincides 
with A. M. 3862, before A.D. 141. 

In this we see but one difficulty, namely, Simon did not obtain permission to coin 
his own money till two years afterwards, under the reign of Antiochus Sidetes, 
1 Macc. XV. 6. that is, in the 173rd year of the Seleucidae, A. M. 3863, before 
A. D. 138. 

But we ought to distinguish between the money of Simon Maccabaeus, and that of 
the people of Israel. It may be true, that Simon did not begin to stamp his own 
money before the year 172 of the Seleucidae ; but the people of Israel might stamp 
theirs two years before. Simon’s money is marked with his own name ; but that of 
the people reads only “ the shekel of Israel.” 

However, some believe, that all these Coins belong to the high-priest Simon, and 
that the Jews did not begin to coin money till after the privilege allowed to Simon 
by Sidetes ; and that from hence Simon began to count the years of the perfect liberty 
of Sion, of Jerusalem, and of Israel. But it is better to fix it to the year 170 of the 
Seleucidae. 

Some of these ancient shekels have, on one side, a chalice or cup ; or, according to 
some learned men, the vessel in which the manna was preserved— (though most cer- 
tainly this vessel was not kept in the second temple) ; — and, on the reveree, a sprig of 
a tree ; which may represent either the almond tree that flourished in the rod of Aaron, 
or, rather the shrub that produced the balm, which was peculiar to Judaea. In 
othei’s is represented the face of a building with columns, as a temple, or a mauso^ 
leum ; and, on the reverse, a sheaf, bound up with something, as large ears of corn that 
stick out, and beside it, a large bunch of grapes, with a leaf. On others is represented 
a palm-tree : and on the reverse, a vine leaf. On some are seen a vine leaf, or a 
bunch of grapes, between two sheaves ; on the reveree, a palm-tree bet^reen two altai-s ; 
or according to othei*s, between two measures full of com ; some have only a few 
letters on the reverse, and a vessel like an ewer on the side 

Upon others is seen an ancient citharOy and on the reverse a bunch of grapes. On 
some thei*e is represented a bonnet with a kind of plumage or tuft, or the Persian lilly, 
or crown imperial, according to Father Souciet, and a bunch of grapes on the reverse. 
On others there are pillars with the same reveiae. On others a tent, or pavillion, 
supported by a staff, and on the reverse three ears of com, proceeding out an um. 
AU these things have relation to Judsea, to its feitility, its advantages, the fmits that 
were most common there, and most esteemed ; to the vessels that were used in the 
temple^ to the temple itself, or to Uie public edifices erected by the Maceabees ; to 
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the first-firaitB of oorn o^red in the temple, or to the cups that were used in the 
sacred ministry. 

If these monies ^vere struck by order of Simon Maccabseus (as there is no room to 
doubt), whence is it that they appear in the Samaritan character, and not in Hebrew 
letters ? since these last were in use among the Hebrews from the time of Ezra ; that 
is, about four hundred years before the 170th year of the Seleucidee. 

This objection is answered two ways. First, by saying that these pieces were struck 
not by the Jews, but by the Samaritans, and in some of their own cities, by order of 
Simon, and unknown to the Jewsr who would not have suffered the High Priest to 
engrave any image upon their monies, which would have been to violate the law of 
Moses, which forbids any representations of things, either in heaven, or on earth. 
Secondly, that though the Jews had taken up the Chaldee or Assyrian character, and 
commonly used it to write their holy books, yet they had not entirely abandoned their 
ancient character. They still used it sometimes in civil affairs ; they even preferred it 
in their Bibles, by writing the ineffable name Jehovah in it, as Origen observes. 
Lastly, says Father Souciet, they followed the ancient custom of the Hebrew kings, 
who had struck their Coins with this character before the captivity. His words are, 

at the return from Babylon, they kept the same form as to the new money that they 
made ; and the same language and character in the inscriptions, as had been upon 
their money before the captivity.” They did not invent any new ones, l)ut only kept 
up the ancient species. But the first reason is incredible : the second we have noticed 
before. 

Spanheim quotes medals of the sixth year of Simon ; which coincides with what we 
have said, that Simon died six years after the year of the Seleuciche 170 ; and four 
years after the permission granted to him by Antiochus Sidetes, of coining his own 
money. 

Coins have been found of John H 3 rrcanus, successor to Simon ; and others of 
John's successors ; so that there can be no reason to affirm, that there was any pro- 
hibition from coining money, or that the use of it was discontinued in Israel. If there 
were any interruption, as is probable enough, since when king Antiochus Euergetes 
ascended the throne of his fore-fathers, he revoked all the privileges that his prede- 
cessors had granted the Jews ; then they might think proper to yield to the times, 
and to suspend, for some years, the minting of money. This happened in the hundred 
and seventy-fourth year of the Seleucidae, which was also the fourth of the deliverance 
of Sion ; which is the true time in which we perceive the interruption of coining the 
Jewish money. 

It is to be observed, that tlie greater number of the Hebrew Coins were not made 
for Simon, nor in honour of him ; they were struck for the whole nation in general ; 
we read there, ‘‘ for the deliverance of Israel — for the deliverance of Sion,” oi^— of 
Jerusalem Jerusalem the holy;” — “the shekel,” — “ half-shekel,” or— “ third of a 
shekel, of Israel,” &c. These were therefore Jewish monies, struck at Jerusalem, in 
the holy city, by the heads of the nation. Tlie deliverance of Sion and of Israel, the 
epoch of which is engraved upon the Coins, was prior, by two years, to the time at 
which Simon obtains permission from Antiochus Sidetes to coin his own money. 
TTie people had coined their own money for two years before, without any warrant 
from the king of Syria. For in the most part of those great privileges that prince 
^nted to the Jews, he only confirmed wh^ they already enjoyed, and what was not 
m his power to take from them. But they looked on such kind of confirmations and 
concesfflons as worth obtainixkg, as they secured to them' the quiet enjoyment of vahi 
able privileges, and authorized them to support and maintain them 

3 A 2 
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Btft to ascertain, at this time, what might determine them to put upon then* Coim 
a character which they had long disused, is the most perplexing thing of aU« To say 
that even from before the captivity a custom had obtained of impressing certain 
figures upon their money, and certain letters ; that after the captivity they put aU 
things on the same footing as before, as much as was possible, and their Coins among 
the rest ; that they kept the same figures, the same language, the same characters ; 
that probably such Hebrew medals, on wUch we find no date, no mention of Simon, 
nor of the deliverance of Jerusalem, are the ancient Coins of the kings of Judah : this 
is what we have all the difiiculty in the world to persuade ourselves of ; and all the 
proofs advanced for it, to evince the usefulness, the antiquity, the reality, and the ne^ 
cessity of such a custom, make but little impression on us. 

We even find, among these proofs, some things that confirm this opinion. It is said, 
for example (2 Chron. xxxiv. 17.) that they melted the silver that hsid been offered by 
the people for repairing the temple. They melted it, as is affirmed, to coin it into 
money. But why should it be melted, if it were already coined into money, as it must 
be, supposing that coined money was at that time common in Israel f llie Hebrew 
word Manah, which signifies to county by no means proves that the money was coined. 
They counted ounces, pounds, shekels, and half shekels, by weight. If the kings of 
Judah stamped money, and put thereon the name of Jerusalem the hohf^ why did they 
not put their own names also upon it, as well as Simon Maccabeus ? Is it to be con- 
ceived, that out of so great a number of kings of Judah and Israel, there should not 
be so much as one, whose certain and indubitable Coins, if they made any, could have 
reached our hands ? 

The argument brought from the form of the letters being a little rounded, which is 
observed on some of these medals, rather than on others, does not seem to be conclu* 
sive. This difference is not very plain, and seems to be the effect rather of chance 
than of design. I’he practice of so many nations which have always lived without 
coined money, and still do so, though silver is admitted into their commerce, is an 
evident proof, that in these things the mark and inscription is not absolutely neces- 
sary. llie Phoenicians commonly carried a steel-yard in their hands, for weighing 
their money. 

The prophets upbraid the Jews with fraud in the weight of their money. Moses 
forbids them to have two soits of weights in the same bag, or two sorts of stones ; all 
which plainly proves, that gold and silver were weighed in traffic, and that the Royal 
Authority had not yet assigned the value of them, nor had yet ascertained their weight, 
title, or alloy. 

But, whence is it, then, that the Jews adopted the Samariton oborooter, to put it 
upon their coins ? In our opinion it was, because this character was that of the Phoe- 
nicians, the Tyrians, and the Sidouians, from among whom Simon and the Jews took 
their coiners and engravers. These being accustomed to this character, and using it 
upon their own me<Ms, put it also upon those which they engraved for tie Jews ; and 
the Jews took a pleasure and satisfaction in seeing upon their money the old letters 
used by their forefathers before the captivity, whicn their neighbours, the Phoenicians 
and Sfl^ritans, still retained ; and whidi were not entirely abolished long after, even 
in their own nation, as we have shewn from Origen. 

What we have affirmed, that the Phoenician letters were like those of the ancient 
Hebrews, is allowed by all the learned. The CanaanitUb or Phoemeimi language, and 
the Hebrew, were the same ; as also were the Canaanitish and ancient Hebrew letters. 
Isaiah says, that the time should come whence cities of Egypt shoU me(de the lan^ 
guage of Canaan, or the Hebrew tongue, and shall swear by the name of the Lord oj 
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mtts. The Jewv did not eitercite the arts either of palntiai:, of eogmviligi 6r of toolp- 
tore. ^Beoanse the law of Ood had so expressly forbidden tih^ att kinds of idolaSryi 
they did not encourage any art or profession that related to the making of imaMi, 
which were objeets of idolatrous worship* It is therefore very probabloi that innimt- 
ing their money, they employed Phcenicians, who had the constant use the Pbceni^ 
oian characters, and were accustomed to the engraving of Coins and Medals. The 
medals struck by the lyrians in honour of the kings of Sma, have generally Phceni^ 
cian chaiucters, as may be seen in Mr. Vaillant, p. 197, 200, 272, of his Medalbc 
History €f the Kings of Syria. The Sidonians us^ the same, as appears from their 
money. 

They add thereto the Greek character, to write the names of the kings of Syria, who 
were Grecians ; as also among the Hebrew medals there are some, which on one side 
have inscriptions ^in Greek letters, and on the other in Phoenician or Samaritan 
letters. 

To conclude, it may be said, (1) That all the Hebrew medals, on which we see in- 
scriptions in the modem Hebrew character, are spurious. (2) That those which are 
inscribed with Samaritan letters, are antique. (3) That these Samaritan letters are 
the ancient Hebrew, Phoenician, or Canaanitish character, which was used by Moses, 
and by the Hebrews, to the time of the Babylonish captivity. (4) That the modem 
Hebrew character is derived from Assyria, or Chaldsea, and was not in use among the 
Jews till the time of Ezra. (5) That very probably all the genuine Coins of the Jews 
now extant, were struck at, and since, the time of the Maccabees, and after the year 
170 of the Seleucidse, which is the epoch of the deliverance of Jerusalem from a foreig^n 
yoke. (6) That these Coins were not struck by the Samaritans, nor in Samaritan cities 
unknown to the Jews by order of Simon ; but probably by T^an artists, employed 
by Simon and the Jews for this purpose. (7) That the T 3 rrian and Samaritan cha- 
racter to be seen on them, was the most common character for trade and business, 
both in Judsea, Samaria, and Phoenicia. (8) That there never was any complaint 
on the part of the Jews, on account of the impressions of these Coins, as making 
way for idolatry ; and that if there was any interruption in the coinage, it must be 
imputed to the intervention of the kings of Syria, or to the death of l^mon. (9) 
That there is very little appearance that the kings of Judah or Israel before the 
captivity coined any money. (10) That it is very probable that under the Maccabees 
the Jews first began their coinage by their own authority ; and that when Antiochus 
Sidetes granted Simon the privilege of coining, Simon struck those Coins which bear 
his name, and that his successors continued to do the same, till the time of the 
Herods ; when they began to put only Greek characters upon them. 


No. CCni. EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES OP JEWISH COINS. 

Plats, No. xlvii. 

No. 1. THE shekel of silver, of the weight of four Attic drachmss, having on one 
side a cup or measure, called the gomor, or omer, to represent that which was pre- 
served in the tabernacle, frill of manna ; and over it an Almh^ to denote the first year 
of the deiiveranoe of Jerusalem or Sion. Its legend is, in Samaritan, ^^Shekel Isratl."* 
Reverse, a branch of an almond^tree in blossom, in memory of that of Aaron, with this 
legend, J^ruialem kadoshah, " Jerusalem llie holy.” Fide No. 3. 
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No. 2. Anothar shekel ol silver of the same weighty having over the otip a Skm 
and a JBelA, to denote the second year of the detivensnce of IsraeL Reverse, vt4r 
No. 8. 

No. 4. A shekel of ccmper, having on cme side the front of a bnilding, with a row of 
odumns ; its legend, Simeon’* |]that is, Simon]. Reverse, a sheaf boimd up^ a kind of 
an ear, or leaf, proce^ng from it. Below, on one side, a bunch of grapes, or the leaf 
of a vine, the point turning upward ; its legend, for the deliverance of Jerusalem.** 
lliis piece belongs to Simeon, brother to Judas Maccabaeus. The building represents 
the magnificent tomb which he erected in the city of Modin, in honour of lus &ther 
mid his brethren. The legend on the other side denotes, that he had caused this monu- 
ment to be erected, as an acknowledgment that the Lord had made use of them, 
and their family, for the deliverance of Jerusalem from its enemies, the Greeks or 
the Syrians. ^ 

Nos. 5, and 6. Shekels of copper of the same Simeon, having on one side a palm- 
tree with its fruit, called spadix : legend cfn No. 5. “ Simeon ;** on No. 6. the two last 
letters are wanting. Reverse, a vine-leaf. Legend on No. 5. “Jerusalem.** On No. 6. 
“ the second year of the deliverance of Israel.’* 

No. 7. A demi-shekel, of the weight of two drachmae, having the same impression 
as No. 1. Its legend on one side is, ‘^Jerusalem the holy;” on the other, chazi 
hasfiekel, “ half a shekel.” 

No. 8. Another demi-shekel: the legend denotes the first year. “Jerusalem the 
holy.** On the reverse, “ half a shekel.” 

No. 9. Another demi-shekel, a Beth over the cup ; “ the second year of the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem.” Legend on the reverse, “ Jerusalem the holy.” 

No. 10. Another demi-shekel of copper ; on one side two sheaves standing upright, 
with an ear above the rest, and a vine-leaf, or a bunch of ^apes, between them. Its 
legend, “ half-shekel.” On the other side a palm-tree with its fruit ; below on its 
sides are two measures full of com ; or two towers with their battlements ; its legend, 
“ to deliver.” 

The sheaves and ears of corn may be tokens of the fertility of Judeea, the bunch of 
grapes may signify those of the Land of Promise. The palm-tree, on the other side, 
is the S}anbol of Judaea. 

No. 11. The third part of a shekel. This was the tax Nehemiah laid on the people, 
Nehem. x. 32. On one side a Gimel, the third year, “ for the deliverance of Israel** 
On the other side, “Jerusalem the holy.’* 

Plate, No. xlviii. 

No. 1. A fourth part of a shekel. On one side a cup, with a Daleth over it ; the 
fourth year; “for the deliverance of Jerusalem.” On the reverse, “Jerusalem the 
holy.” 

No. 2. Another quarter of a shekel of brass ; on one side an ura, or an ancient 
{Mtcher, with a palm ; inscribed “ for the deliverance of Jerusalem.” Inverse a crown 
of laurels knotted, and joined above by a collar of pearls ; legend, “ Simeon.** 

For the right explication of this piece, consult 1 Macc. chap. xv. 6. ; where it is 
related, that Demetrius, son of Antiochus, wrote to (Sineon, the brodier of Judas 
Maccabaeus, who was then high-priest and prince of the Jews, and aitowed him the 
privilege of coining money in his own-country. And in chap. xiii. 86. he gives him 
thanks for havmg aent him the crown.of gold, and the golden branch of a pal^tree ; — 
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which ww the usual tribute. This present of Simeon so won on Demetrius, Jthat he 
made peaee with the Jews; and exempted them not only fiom the erdimi^«ti^iite, 
but ateo from the crown of gold which was used to be sent every year. Therefore 
Simeon, who was high*priest, chiel^ and prince of the Jews, oaiuma these {dechs to be 
struck, with bis name surrounded by a crown; and on the other side palm 
and the urn, which were then the usual mark of the shekel, and the symbol of the 
priesthood. 

No. 8. Another quarter of a shekd of copper ; on one side an um ; legend, the 
second yeai’.'* On the other side a vine -leaf ; legend, of the deliverance of Sion.'" 

No. 4. Another. On one side a sheaf upright, and two bunches of grapes ; legend, 

the fourth year.” On the other side a cup ; legend, of the redemption of Sion ” 

No. 6. A quarter of a shekel of silver : on one side a harp : legend, for the Oliver- 
ance of Jerusalem.” On the other side a bunch of grapes ; legend, the first and the 
two last letters of Simeon. 

This piece is Simeon's also ; the occasion of it is related 1 Maoc. xiii. 61. where it is 
said, that having taken the fortress which was near the temple, Simeon drove the enemy 
from thence, and entered it, carrying palm>branches, with the sound of harps, cymbals 
and viols, &c. The bunch of grapes, on the reverse, may represent the grapes hang* 
ing on the golden vine, which served as an ornament to the gate of the temple : or, 
that which was brought from the Land of Promise by Joshua and Caleb, which was 
engraved upon many of the Jewish Coins. Perhaps on this account, the Pagans, 
who knew not the mysteries and histories of the Jews, accused them of worshipping 
Bacchus. 

No, 6. Another quarter of a shekel of silver of Simeon, having two pillars on one 
side; legend, **for the deliverance of Jerusalem.” On the other side a bunch of 
grapes : as a legend, the three last letters of Simeon. 

These two columns may represent those which were set up on the mountain of Sion, 
by the whole assembly of Israel, on which were engraven, in two tablets of brass, the 
chief obligations of this people, not only to Simeon, but to his father and brothers ; in 
acknowledgment of which they chose for their pontiflf, and for prince of their nation, 
himself and his successors for ever, 1 Macc. xiv. 41. 

No. 7. A piece of copper, having on one side a helmet, with a tuft of horse-hair, 
after the ancient manner ; legend, E0NAPXOY. On the other side, a bunch of grapes 
growing to its stock with a leaf ; legend, HPaAOY. This piece is of Herod Ascalon* 
ites, or of Herod, his son, surnamed Antipas. It is prolmble, that to soften the minds 
of the Jews, he would not take upon himself the quality of king, but only of prince of 
the nation, ethnarch: which was something more popular, and a title more agreeable 
to the Jews, they having themselves already given it to Simeon : as was observed 
before. 

No. 8. Another piece, of copper ; having on one side a kind of tent, or pavillion ; 
its legend, BACIAEQC AFPiriA. On the other side three branches of trees with their 
leaves on ; or three ears of com, with an L and a S. 

This piece belongs to Agrij^ ; the tent has relation to the Feast of Tabernacles, 
so famous among the Jews. Ilie three branches, and their leaves on the reverse, are a 
confinnation of the matter. We think them, however, to be three ears of com, to ex- 
press the Eeast of the Passover, when they offered to the Lesrd ears of com, and the 
first-firuits of the earth. 


Having thus {laid attention to the sentiments of our learned Disseitator, let us 
follow him in a few remarks after our own manner. 
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No. 4, Plate xlvii. compare with No. 4, Plate xlviii. The reTerses of thes^ medals 
are understood to represent the wave sfaeaf^ the first-fruit of the harvest: ifs<^ observe 
tht peculiar manner of binding this sheaf ; that is, with three bands ; two near tte 
middle, a third at the top, in No. 4, Plate xlvu. but the third is at the bottom, in No. 
4, Plate xlviii. These are very different from No. 10, Plate xlvH. where' ^ common, 
sort of sheaves have only one band, and that in the middle. Is there an allusion to 
this, 1 Sam. xxv. 29 ? ‘‘ The person of my lord shall be bound up in the bundle of 
life (lives) with the Lord thy God,” — that is, shall be esteemed holy to the Lord (as 
shall appear evidently^ to observers, from the mode of its binding) like the first sheaf 
of harvest. T^e objects which rise above the general mass of these bundles are 
certainly not ears of corn (as those of No. 10, Plate xlvii. appear to be) but somewhat 
stuck into them, by way of mark, and distinction, or ornament, importing, we suppose, 
at the same time, their holiness. 

No. 8, Plate xlviii. The representation on the face of this medal, has usually been 
called a tent ; but we apprehend it should rather be considered as an umbrella^ or 
shade^ which was an attendant on royalty : so we find it among the Persian monarcbs. 
In the ruins of Persepolis : it is the same in Arabia, as Niebuhr informs us ; and 
Mr. Harmer inclines to refer to an umbrella the expression of the Psalmist (cxxi. 5.), 

The Lord is thy shade on thy right hand that is, to defend thee from the scorching 
heat of the srn. The word seems to signify shade in general ; but by being refeited 
to a particular side of the person, it majr imply something portable : and this umbrella 
seems to coincide with it. — ^The medal is inscribed King Aoiuppa. Umbrella-bearers, 
scUyphoroiy appear in the sacred procession of Minerva at Athens, as persons of con- 
siderable consequence, carrying the sacred shades. We believe, in many parts of the 
East the umbrella was an appendage nearly, or altogether, peculiar to royalty. We 
find the late emperor of Morocco, as he went out of the palace-gate, the violence 
of the wind broke his parasol; which was interpreted as. an omen of the approaching 
end of his reign. The accident made a great impression on tbe old monarch him- 
self ; which, however, he endeavoured to hide, and called for another jaarewo/.’' p. 24... 

‘‘ The EfFendi was careful to send to his new master, the parasols, the lances, the bed, 
the arms of the old king, and all the other things belonging to him, which were con- 
sidered as distinctive marks ^Barbarian royalty.'' Life q/’Muley Liezit. 

The reader will remark, that no truly Jewish Coin has any representation of a 
man, animal, or living creature upon it ; certainly not, therefore, the portrait of any 
person, prince, or deity : but in the centre of Plate xlviii. they are contrasted by a 
group of medals of Syrian kings, which, beside having portraits of the kings them- 
selves, have on the reverse, an archer sitting on a throne, holding out his bow: 
with mottoes, ^‘King of kings benefactor:”— just illustrious:*’ — “great 
king &c. 

These are given to shew the striking difference between these coins and the heathen : 
80 that the possession of a mint and ednage, appears to have been an object h»hty 
desirable to the Jewish people: as thereby they avoided images of this kinc4 at 
least, as well as maintained their independency. Observe, that many or most| of these 
titles are of very ancient standing, and were given to princes around Judsra^ if they 
were not assumed by the Jewish kings themselves ; v^ch perh^ tb^ sometimes 
were, by those not greatly attached to the law. Observe also ; that many of these 
titles are given in Scripture to the Messiah, and in the New Testament to Christ, 
who indeed is described as the only proper person to whom they could justly be 
applied ; and whose dignity was mor6 than equal to still U^er qdtiiets of dntinc- 
tion. * 
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That such titles were used in our Lord’s time, appears from his reference to 
them, as Luke xxii. 25. The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; 
and they who maintain authority over them, are called BKNfiFACToas of which 
our medals are witnesses : — ^in fact, this title has been often adopted in Syrit^ and 
elsewhere. 

The title great was of ancient application; for so speaks Rabshakeh, 2 Kings 
xviii. 19. Thus saith the p'cai king, the king of Assyria :** — and the title is given 
to the Lord himself. Psalm xlvii. 2. ‘‘ The Lord is a ^eat king over all the earth : 
see Mai. i. 14. to which our Lord seems to allude, when he calls Jerusalem *‘the 
city of the great king,” Matt. v. 35. See Psalm xlviii. 2. where this title is applied 
to Zion. 

There seems also to be an allusion to the title just, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. He that ruleth 
over men must be just.” Vide Acts iii. 14 ; vii. 62 ; James v. 6. 

In the New Testament, our Lord is denoted as “ King of kings, and Lord of lords ; 
the blessed and only Potentate ; who alone hath immortality,” &c. these appel- 
lations coincide with certain titles of the Persian kings, to which the reader has often 
met with allusions, couched under the hyperbolical salutation of O king, live for 
ever!” as well as with the inscriptions on our coins, basileos basileon, “king of 
ki^s,” &c. 

Thus we see, that these medals are strong evidences of the adherence of the Jews 
to their religious tenets ; of the titles given to kings of the nations around them ; 
and that the most exalted titles given to our Lord Christ, were not unknown, or 
even rare, among the people of those times and places : they understood them, with- 
out hesitation. 


No. CCIII. ROMAN MONUMENTS OF JUDEA VANQUISHED. 

WE come now to consider those Roman medals, which by bearing the inscription 
JuD^A Capta, and the mark S. C. “by order of the Senate,” demonstrate the state 
of subjection, and of distress, to which this province was reduced by the Roman 
arms. The various insignia which these medals contain, all speak the same language ; 
and whether it be a captive of either sex sitting under a trophy, or under a palm-tree, 
(as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, Plate xciv.), the import is to the same effect. On Plate xlviii. we 
have a Roman m^al which represents Judaea as a woman in bonds, standing under 
a palm-tree: inscription Judaea Devicta; on the reverse, a sow and her farrow of 
pigs ; allusive to a story which relates to the infancy of Rome. This accounts for 
the insult of Claudius, who ordered a sow to be placed over the temple gate at Jeru- 
salem ; which was doubly grievous to the Jews; 1. as it was a Roman allusion, and 
implied subjection to that power ; 2. as this animal was held in utter detestation 
by the people, as being proverbially unclean under the Mosaic dispensation : so that 
this image at once implied, a superseding of their ancient and boasted law, and a 
subjection to a nation which held in honour the object of Jewish aversion. This was 
therefore, in a sense, an abomination of the Desolator. 

THE ARCH OF TITUS AT ROME. 

We have partly anticipated what might have been said on this Monument : the 
following is a description of it, from “ The Artist’s Repository.” 

Part ^II. 3 B 
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the extremity of the Campo Vaccino. at a small distance from the Coliseum, 
built by Vespasian and Titus his son, is a triumphal Arch erected by iht Senate in 
honour of the latter, who from his goodness and liberality was namea the Delight of 
Mankind. The inscription is thus : 


SENATVS 

POPVLVS QVE ROMANVS 
DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIANI F. 

VESPASIANO AVGVSTO. 

Its chief design appears to have been, to commemoiate the conquest of Judaea, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; and it should seem to have been erected after the death 
of the prince it celebrates, whose reign was not long, as well by the title Divo (Divine) 
given to Titus, as by the subject of the vault under the centre of the Arch, which is 
the apotheosis of Titus. There is some reason to guess it might be finished by Trajan ; 
at least, it is known that Trajan erected a monument of some kind, to the memory of 
Titus. 

Although this Arch is smaller than others of the kind, and it has greatly suffered by 
the injuries of time, yet the workmanship appears to be excellent. It is of the Com- 
posite order, and is esteemed the best model of that order. On its frieze is represented, 
the course of the Triumphant Procession of Titus, including a figure of the river 
Jordan, with captives, and with animals destined to the sacrifice. On the sides of 
the Arch, within, are two bas reliefs, one of which represents the Emperor riding in 
his triumphant chariot, drawn by four horses, and accompanied by his lictors, &c. 
behind him is Victory, holding in her left hand a palm-branch, in her right hand 
a crown of laurel over his head. A figure representing the city of Rome, with a 
helmet and spear, conducts the horses ; she is followed by magistrates, &c. bearing 
branches of laurel. The other bas relief, which is on the side we have chosen to 
represent in our print, exhibits the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem ; among others 
the golden candlestick with seven lights, the tables of the law, the ark of the covenant, 
the table of shew-bread, the jubilee trumpets, and some other things which by time 
are obliterated, to the great regret of the curious. 

This structure, though now greatly damaged, yet is an undeniable evidence to 
the truth of the historic relations wliich describe the dissolution of the Jewish state 
and government ; and, by its being made the subject of eulogy in this monument, 
it confirms the account of the difficulties, the danger, and the magnitude of that 
conquest.” 

To this history we have little to add : the centre compartment of our Plate is a 
view of the Arch ; the lower subject is the bas relief, on that side which our Plate 
represents, shewn more at large ; wherein, we notice distinctly the golden candlestick, 
the table of shcw-bread, with a cup upon it, and the jubilee (or silver) trumpets, 
connected with it. This procession illustrates, and corroborates, the account of 
Josephus; and as neither the ark, nor any of its accompaniments, the cherubim, 
the mercy-seat, &c. are represented on this Arch, it leads us to conclude, that these 
were among the articles wanting in the temple usually called Herod's; and 
indeed it justifies the doubt, whether they ever had been introduced into the second 
temple. 

The nature "of this procession, the bearers crowned with laurel, those carrying 
branches of laurel, &c. will be really understood on inspection. 

The upper subject on our* Plate, is, the image of the river Jordan, carried in prooea* 
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<8ioti by Vespasian and Titus : this figure is on the friese of the Arch. We have little 
to Mnaik <m him^ besides his reclining attitude, and that of his um : he contributes 
to identify and augment the sculptured narration. 

What are the inferences to he drawn from the subjects we have been inspecting ? 
(1) The general veracity of that prophetic spirit which influenced Moses, when fore- 
telling the great captivity of his people, Deut. xxviii. &c. (2) The correct periods 
determined by the same spirit, when the prophet Daniel dated the appearance, and 
the cutting off, of Messiah the prince ; — ^the destructimi of the city ; of the sanctuary ; 
— the flo^ ; — ^the desolations determined, &c. (3) The precision of our Lord's 

foresight on this subject : into which we ought, as Christians, somewhat to inquire. 
He says, Matt. xxiv. 32. Now learn a parable (a similitude) from the fig tree, — when 
it buddeth forth leaves — summer is nigh ; so this generation shall not pass away, 
until all these (distressing) things shall occur.” See also Mark ix. 19, and Luke 
xxi. 32. 

We desire the reader to consider this simile, and the phraseology in these passages, 
because we have a somewhat peculiar manner of accepting the word generation, 
in some places of the New Testament : and, if it be taken on this subject to siraify 
a certain computed period of time, reckoning three generations to a century, perhaps 
we may find an allusion here, not always noticed. Say, that our Lord spake these 
words about A. D. 35, or 36, and that Jerusalem was destroyed about A. D. 69, or 
70, it will leave an interval of 33 to 35 years, from the time of this warning to that 
of its accomplishment ; which is about the length of a generation, reckoning three 
to a century. The similitude then, is this, as the just budding leaves of a fig-tree, 
so is the just begun period of the generation : nay, in fact, the comparison leads 
to the very incipient beginning (pai*don the phrase, gentle reader), since the branch 
of the tree is alluded to, as being just softened, just become tender, and the leaves 
germinating ; in like manner, the period of time is very recently entered on : and 
to this calculation the event sigrees. [We believe this to be the true import of the 
word ** generation,” in this evangelist, chap. i. 17. fourteen generations . Compare 
No. cccxxx. ; also, in Iliad i, the age of Nestor, reckoned by Generations : and 
Theocritus, Idyl. xii. 24.] As this expression is usually referred to living persons, 
and to the duration of their lives, which seems to be justified by some of the apostles 
living beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, we have taken this occasion to state our 
notion of it. To proceed. 

The predictions of the fate of Jerusalem imply, 1. that it was to be destroyed in 
about 33 to 35 years from this time; — 2. by the Romans; — 3. by a prince; — 4. with 
great desolations ; — 5. with the abomination of desolation standing in the holy place, 
where it ought not. 

For the accuracy of sundry of these particulars we must refer to Josephus ; but 
our Plate will establish some of them. 1. The date. Vespasian carried on the war 
in Judaea A. D. 68: — ^was declared emperor by his army in Judaea A. D. 69: — 
triumphed with Titus A. D. 71. — ^I’itus took Jerusalem A. D. 70. Of these dates 
there can be no doubt, because they are drawn, not from Jewish, but from Roman, 
records ; consequently, the prophetic generation was not quite expired, though it had 
reached its latter end : which precisely agrees with the phraseology as explained above. 
If at the time prefixed, any other power than the Roman had destroyed Jerusalem, 
it wotdd have had an awkward aspect on the prophecy ; but, according to the maqner 
in which the fact took place, the prophecy was justified : and that the Romaic power, 
and the Rcmian prince, were thus employed, and thus successful, witness our Arch, 

3B2 
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witnesfi the occasion of its erection, mtness the procession sculptured on it, witness 
the peculiar Jewish insignia it contains, too appropriate to be attributed to any other 
people, and witness the yet remaining patriotism of the Jews at Rome, who make a 
point of never passing under this Arch ; but who always go round about, to avoid it, 
however urgent their speed may be. 

May we not justly conclude, by repeating the remark, that while many of the noblest 
monumen^ of Roman success, and Roman magnificence, are destroyed yet this Arch 
OP Titus is spared ; that Providence has directed its preservation, notwithstanding 
many vicissitudes and many ravages, for our instruction, on whom the end of the ages 
is come ; and for a standing memorial, in support of those Sacred Writings, the 
authority, and fulfilment, of which, this historical erection strongly tends to con- 
firm, and to demonstrate. 

'Phe following copy of the inscription on the Arch of Titus is allowed to be genuine 
by Overbeke, Vaillant, and others : 

IMP. TITO. CAESAHl. DIVI. VESPASIANI. F. 

VESPASIANO. AUG. PONTIFICI. MAXIMO 
TRIE. POT. X. IMP. XVII. COS. VIII. P. P. 

PRINCIPI. SVO. S. P. Q. R. 

QVOD. PRAECEPTIS. PATRIS. GONSILIISQUE. ET 
AVSPICIS. GENTEM. IVDAEORVM. DOMVIT. ET 
VRBEM, HIEROSOLYMAM. OMNIBVS. ANTE. SE 
DVCIBUS. REGIBVS. GENTIBVSQVE. AVT. FRVSTRA 
PETITAM. AVT. OMNINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 

“The Senate and people of Rome [erect this Monument in honour], to Titus 
Caesar Vespasian Au^justus, Sovereign Pontiff, Tribune for the tenth time: Emperor 
for the seventeenth time ; Consul for the eighth time ; Father of the Country, their 
Prince ; because that he, under the precepts, the counsels, and the auspices of his 
Father, subdued the people of the Jews, and razed their city Jerusalem ; which all 
before him, Generals, Kings, and Nations, had either attacked in vain, or had been 
deterred [by its strength] from attacking." 

No. CCIV. OF EASTERN HOUSES, (with a Plate, No. lxxxi.) 

Dr. SHAW has favoured us with a description of an Eastern House, and a Plate, 
which we have directed to be copied for the reader’s use. 

The general method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, seems to have 
continued the same, from the earliest ages, without the least alteration or improve- 
ment. Large doors, spacious chambers, marble pavcinents, cloystered courts, with 
fountains sometimes playing in the midst, are certainly coaveniences very well 
adapted to the circumstances of these climates, where the summer heats are genendly 
so mtense. The jealousy likewise of these people is less apt to be alarmed^ wbiw 
all the windows open into their respective courts, if we except a latticed window or 
balcony which sometimes looks into the streets. It is duri^ the celebration only 
of some Zeenah, as they call a public festival, that these Houses and their latticed 
windows and balconies are left <^n. For this being a time of great liberty, revelling 
and extravagance, each family is ambitious of adorning both the inside and the out^ 
side of theirHouses with their richest furniture : whilst crowds of both sexes, dressed 
out in their best appar^ and laying aside all modesty, and restraint, go in and 
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out ^here they please. The account we have (9 Kings ix. 80.) of Jezebers pamtmg 

face and tiring hef head and looking out at a window^ on Jehu’s public entrance 
into Jeereel> gives us a lively idea of an Eastern lady at one of these Zeenahs, or 
soleihnitles. 

The streets of these cities, the better to shade them from the sun, are usually 
narrow, with sometimes a range of shops on each side. If from these we enter into 
one of the principal Houses, we shall first pass through a porch or gate-way, with 
benches on each side, where the master of the family receives visits and dispatches 
business ; few persons, not even the nearest relations, having a further admission, 
except upon extraordinary occasions. From hence we are received into the court, 
or quadrangle, which lying open to the weather, is, according to the ability of the 
owner, paved with marble, or such materials as will immediately carry off the water 
into the common sewers. There is something very analogous betwixt this open space 
in these buildings, and the Impluvivm, or Cava JEdium of the Romans ; both of them 
being alike exposed to the weather, and giving light to the House. When much 
people are to be admitted, as upon the celebration of a marriage, the circumcising 
of a child, or occasions of the like nature, the company is rarely or never received 
into one of the chambers. The Couit is the usual place of their reception, which is 
strewed accordingly with mats and carpets for their more commodious entertainment. 
Now as this part of the House is always allotted for the reception of large companies, 
being also called \El Woost] the middle of the House, literally answering to the 
t 6 fxiirov “the midst” of St. Luke (v. 19.), it is probable, that the place where our 
Saviour and the apostles were frequently accustomed to give their instructions, might 
have been in the like situation ; that is, in the area, or quadrangle of one of this kind 
of Houses. 

In the summer season, and upon all occasions, when a large company is to be 
received, this court is commonly sheltered from the heat or inclemency of the weather, 
by a Velum, umbrella, or veil, which, being expanded upon ropes from one side of the 
parapet wall to the other, may be folded or unfolded at pleasure. The Psalmist seems 
to allude either to the tents of the Bedoweens, or to some covering of this kind, in 
that beautiful expression, of spreading out the heavens like a veil, or curtain. 

“ The court is for the most part surrounded with a cloyster ; as the Cava JEdium 
of the Romans, was with a Peristyllium, or Colonnade : over which, when the House 
hath one or more stories (and I have seen them with two or three) there is a gallery 
erected, of the same dimensions with the cloyster, having a balustrade, or else a piece 
of carved or latticed work going round about it, to prevent people from falling from 
it into the court. From the cloysters and galleries, we are conducted into large 
spacious chambers, of the same length with the court, but seldom or never com- 
municating with one another. One of them frequently serves a whole family ; par- 
ticularly when a fether indulges his married children to live with him ; or when 
several persons join in the rent of the same House. From whence it is, that the cities 
of these countries, wdiich in general are much inferior in bigness to those of Europe, 
yet are so exceedingly populous, that great numbers of people are always swept away 
by the plague, or any other contagious distemper. A mixture of families of this 
kind seems to be spoken of by Maimonides, as he is quoted by Dr. Lightfoot on 
1 Cor. X. 16. 

^^In Hous^ of better fashion, these chambers are hung with velvet or damask froto 
the middle of the wall downwards, are covered and adorned with velvet or damask 
hangl^ of white, blue, red, green, or other colours (Esth. i. 6.), suspended on hooks. 
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or taken down at pleasure : but the upper part is embellished with more permanent 
ornaments^ being adorned with the most ingenious wreatfaings and derieeB^ in siueco 
and fret-work. The ceiling is generally of wainscot, cither very artfully painted, or 
‘else thrown into a variety of pannels, with gilded mouldings, and scrolls of their Oran 
intermixed. The prophet Jeremiah (xxii. 14.) exclaims ^fainst some of the Eastern 
Houses that were ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermillim. The floors are laid 
with painted tiles or plaster of terrace ; but as these people make little or no use of 
chairs (either sitting cross-legged, or lying at length upon these floors), they always 
cover or spread them over with carpets, which for the most part are of the richest 
materials. Along the sides of the wall, or floor, a range of narrow beds, or mattresses, 
is often placed upon these carpets ; and for their further ease and convenience, several 
damask or velvet bolsters are placed on these carpets or mattresses. Indulgences 
that seem to be alluded to by the stretching themselves upon couches, and the sewing 
of pillows to arm-holes, as we have it expressed Amos vi. 4 ; Ezekiel xiii. 18, 20. At 
one end of each chamber, there is a little gallery, raised three, four, or five feet above 
the floor, with a balustrade in the front of it, with a few steps likewise leading up 
to it. Here they place their beds ; a situation frequently alluded to in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

" The stairs are sometimes placed in the porch, sometimes at the entrance into the 
court. When there is one or more stories, they are afterwards continued, through 
one comer or other of the gallery, to the top of the House, whither they conduct us 
through a door, that is constantly kept shut, to prevent their domestic animals from 
daubing the terrace, and thereby spoiling the water which falls from thence into the 
cisterns below the court. This door, like most others we meet with in these countries, 
is hung, not with hinges, but by having the jamb formed at each end into an axle- 
tree, or pivot ; whereof the uppermost, which is the longest, is to be received into a 
correspondent socket in the lintel, whilst the other falls into a cavity of the like 
fashion in the threshold. The stone door so much admired and taken notice of by 
Mr. Maundrell, in his Description of the Royal Sepulchres at Jerusalem, is exactly 
of this ftishion, and very common in most places. 

" I do not remember ever to have observed the stair-case conducted along the out- 
side of the House ; neither indeed will the contiguity and relation, which these Houses 
bear to the street, and to each other (exclusive of the supposed privacy of them), admit 
of any such contrivance. However, we may go up or come down them, by the stair- 
case 1 have described, without entering into any of the offices or apartments, and 
consequently without interfering vrith the business of the house; which will be 
explanatory enough of Matt. xxiv. l7 : Let him that is uj^n the House-top not come 
down to take any thing out of the House,” provided the action there recorded requireth 
any such interpretation. 

"The top of the House, which is always flat, is covered wdth a strong plaster of 
terrace; from whence, in the Frank language, it hath attained the name of 
Terrace: a word made use of likewise in several parts of these countries. It is 
usually surrounded by two walls ; the outermost whereof is partly built over the 
street, partly maketh the partition with the contiguous Houses, being frequently so 
low that one may easily climb over it. The other, which I call the parapet tvall, 
hangs immediately over the court, being always breast high, and answereth to the 
( Vulg. harica^ Deut, xxii. 8. which we render the battlements. Instead of this 
parapet wml, some terraces are guarded, in the same manner the galleries are, with 
balustrades only or latticed work : in which fashion probably, as the name seems to 
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import) wa« the [rcntD] net or as we render it| that Ahaziah^ (2 Kings i. 2.) 
migU he carelesdy leading ovei% xdien he fell down from thehoe into the court. 
For upon these terraces, several offices of the famiW are performed ; such m the frying 
q[ hnen and flax (Josh. ii. 6.}, the preparing of figs and ndsins ; here likewise they 
enjoy the cool refreshing breezes of the evemng ; converse with one another, and ofier 
up their devoticms. In the Feast of Tabernacles booths were erected upon them, Neb. 
viii. 16. When one of these cities is built upon level ground, we can pass from one 
end of it to the other, along the tops of the Houses, without coming oown into the 
street. 

Such in general is the manner and contrivance of the Eastern Houses. And if it 
may be presumed that our Saviour, at the healing of the paralytic, was preaching in 
an House of, this fashion, we may, by attending only to the structure of it, give no 
small light to one circumstance of that history, which hath lately given great offence 
to some unbelievers. For among other pretended difficulties and imsurdities relating 
to this fact, it hath been urged, that ‘^as the uncovering or breaking up the roof (Mark 
ii. 4.) ; or the letting a person down through it (Luke v, 19.) supposes the breaking up 
of tiles, rafters, &c. so it was well (as the author goes on in bis ludicrous manner), 
“ if Jesus and his disciples escaped with only a broken pate, by the falling of the tiles, 
and if the rest were not smothered with dust.” But that nothing of this nature 
happened, will appear probable from a different construction that may be put upon 
the words in the original. For it may be observed with relation to the words of St. 
Mark, awttrriyaaav rriv uriytiv Sws iv, Kal &C. that aS trriyrt (no leSS perhaps than 

tatiiloy the correspondent word in the Syriac version) will denote, with propriety 
enough, any kind of covering, the veil which I have mentioned, as well as a roof or 
ceiling properly so called ; so for the same reason oTricrreytiv may signify the undoing 
or the removal of such a covering. ’ESo/o^Eavrfc, [the same word rendered Gal. iv. 15. 
“ plucked out”], which we render breaking up, is omitted in the Cambridge MS. and 
not regarded in the Syriac and some other versions: the translators perhaps either 
not rightly comprehending the meaning of it, or finding the context clear without it. 
In Jerom’s translation, the correspondent word is patrfacientes, as if was 

farther explanatory of aw^ariyaaav. The same in the Persian version is expressed by 
auaiuor angulis lectuli totidem f unibus annejcis, as if related eitner to the 

letting down of the bed, or preparatory thereto, to the making holes in it for the 
cords to pass through. Though it is still more probable that it should be joined 
with oriyii, and denote agreeable to the correspondent word patefacientes in Jerom’s 
translation, a further laying of it open, by breaking or plucking up the posts, balus- 
trades, parapet wall, or whoever else supported it The context, therefore, according 
to this explication, will run thus, When they could not come at Jesus for the 
press, they drew back the veil where he was,” or they laid open that part of it 
especially {bvu Hv) which was spread over the place where he was sitting, ‘‘ and; 
having removed (plucked away) whatever should keep it extended (and thereby 
hinder them from doing their intended good office), they let down the bed whereinj 
the sick of the palsy lay.” j 

For that there was not the least force or violence offered to the roof, and corned 
quently, that iKofdt^avrtc, no less than dwiariyaww^ will admit of some other interpretaj 
Uons th^ what have been given to them in our version, spears from the p^l^j 
place in St. Luke> where Sd r^v tapdfMv Kud^mv avrbw, per tegulas demiserunt 
(which we translate, they let him do^ through the tiling,^ as if that had actually 
been a}rea4y broken up) should be rendered, they let him down over, along the ride 
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or by the way of the roof.” For as idpafioif or tegiilce, which originally^ perhaps, 
denoted a roof of tiles, like those of the northern nations, were afterwards applied to the 
Tectum, or Awyua in general, so the meaning of letting down a person into the House 
per te^ulas, or Sia twv w/aa/xwv, can depend only on the use of the prepositicm 5m. Now 
both in Acts ix. 25. icaOriKav [at>r5v] 5m rov and 2 Cor, xi. 33. 5m rov Tit^SQ 

(where the like phraseology is observed as in St Luke), is rendered in both places 
Ay, that is, along the side, or Ay the way of the walL By interpreting therefore Sm in 
this sense, 5m rwv KBplLfiwv icaBmcav avrbv will be rendered as above, ^‘they let him down over,” 
or “ by the way of the wall,” just as we may suppose M. Anthony to have been, agree- 
able to a noted passage in Tully. An action of the same nature seems to be likewise 
implied in what is related of Jupiter (Ter. Eun. iii.5, 37.), where he issaid^ejfem homi- 
tiem convertisse, atque per alienas tegulas venisse clanculum per Impluvium. And of 
the snake, which we learn, (Ter. Phorm. iv. 4, 47.) per Impluvium decidisse de tegulis. 
What Dr. Lightfoot also observes out of the Talmud, on Mark ii. 4. will, by an altera 
tion only of the preposition which answers to 5m, further vouch for this interpretation. 
For, as it is there cited, " whe^i Rath Hanna was dead, and his bier could not be carried 
out through the door, which was too straight and narrow, therefore'''' (in order, as we may 
supply, to bury it) “ they thought good to let it down through 

the roof, or through the way of the roof,” as the Dr. renders it, but it should be rather, 
as in 5m twv K£pa^u)v, or 5ta rov rdx'iQ^ by the way of,” or over the roof,*’ viz. by 
taking it upon the terrace, and letting it down by the wall, that way, into the street. 
We have a passage in Aulus Gellius exactly of the same purport, where it is said, that 
if any person in chains should make his escape into the House of the Flamen Dialis, 
that he should be forthwith loosed : and that his fetters should be diawn up through 
the Impluvium, upon the roof (terrace) and from thence be let down into the highway 
or street,” 

When the use then of these phrases, and the fashion of these Houses are rightly 
considered, there will be no reason, I presume, for supposing any breach to have 
been made in the tegulce, or idpapoi^ since all that was to be done in the case of the 
paralytic, was, to carry him up to the top of the House, either by forcing their way 
through the crowd, up the stair-case, or else by conveying him over some of the 
neighbouring terraces ; and there, after they had drawn away the veil, to let 

him down, along the side of the roof (through the opening or Impluvium) into the midst 
(of the court) before Jesus. 

To most of these Houses there is a smaller one annexed : which sometimes rises 
one story higher than the House ; at other times it consists of one or two rooms only, 
hud a terrace ; whilst others, that are built (as they frequently are) over the porch or 
gateway, have (if we except the ground floor, which they have not) all the con- 
ireniences that belong to the House, properly so called. There is a door of com- 
nunication from them into the gallery of the House, kept open or shut at the discre- 
lion of the master of the family ; besides another door, which opens immediately from 
It privy-stairs down into the porch or stoeet, without giving the least disturbance to 
Ibe house. These back-houses are known by the name of Alee or Oleah (for the house 
Properly so calkd is Dar or Beet), and in them strangers are usually lodged and en- 
; in them the sons of the family are permitted to keep their concubines ; 
whitber Ukewwe the men are i^t to retire from the hni^ and notioe of their families, 
to be more at leisure for inecUtatiofi or diversions ; besides the use they are at otlier 
times put to, in serving for wardrobes and magazines. 

The OleBh of Hofy Scripture being litemly the Same appellathm, Is^acoordiitgly 
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•o vendered in the Arabic version. We inoy suppose it then to have b^en a structure 
of the like contrivance. The little chamj^r, consequently^ that was built by the 
^unamite for Elisha (whither, as the text instructs us, he retired at his pleasure, 
without breaking in on the private afiairs of the family, or being in his turn inter- 
rupted by them in his devotions) : the summer chamber of Eglon (which, in the same 
manner with these, seems to have had privy-stairs belonging to it, through which 
Ehud escaped after he hod revenged Israel upon that king of Moab) : the chamber 
over the rate (whither, for the greater privacy, king David withdrew himself to weep 
for Absalom); and, that upon whose terrace, Ahaz, for the same reason, erected 
his altars ; seem to have been structures of the like nature and contrivance with 
these Olees. 

Besides, as each of these places, called Oleah or in the Hebrew text 
and in the Arabic version, is expressed by vwtputov in the LXX. it may be presumed, 
that the same word virepujov, where it occurs in the New Testament, implieth the same 
thing. The upper chamber therefore (uircpwov), where Tabitha was laid after her death, 
and that where Eutychus fell down from the third loft, besides other instances, may 
be taken for so many of these back houses or Olees t as they are indeed so called in 
the Arabic version. 

That vrepuov denotes such private apartments as these (for garrets, from the flat- 
ness of the roof, are not known m tliese climates) seems likewise probable from the use 
of the word among classic authors. For the vwspMov where Mercury and Mars (//. n. 
184.) carried on their amours, and where Penelope (0</. O. 515.) and the young 
virgins kept themselves at a distance from the solicitations of their wooers, appear to 
carry along with them circumstances of gimter privacy and retirement, than are con- 
sistent with chambers in any other situation. Further, that Oleah or vmpToov 
could not barely signify a single chamber, ccenacuhm^ or dining-room, but one of these 
contiguous houses, divided into several apartments, seems to appear from the circum- 
stance of the altars, which Ahaz erected upon the top of his Olee. For, besides the 
supposed privacy of his idolatry, (which could not have been carried on undiscovered 
in any apartment of the house, because under the perpetual view and observation, as 
it may be supposed, of the iamily) if his Oleah had been only one chamber of the 
[^Beth ni] House, the roof would have been ascribed to the Beth, and not to the Oleah 
which, upon this supposition, could only make one chamber of it. A ( ircumstanoe 
of the like nature may probably be collected from the Arabic version of wrepioov, Acts 
ix. 39. where it is not rendered as in ver. 37. but Giffat ; intimating perhaps that part 
or particular chamber where the damsel was laid. The falling likewise of Eutychus 
from the third loft (as the context seems to imply) of the Oleah virepujov, (for there is 
no mention made of an house) may be received, I presume, as a further proof of this 
supposition. 

For it bath been already observed that these CMees are built with the same conve- 
niences as the Hou^ itself consequently, what position soever the vmpiSov may be 
supposed to have, from the seeming etymology of the name, will be applicable to tHe 
Olw as well as to the House. The word virepwov will admit of another interpretatten 
in our favour ; denoting not so much a chamber remarkable for the high situation of 
itf (as Eustathius and others after him give into) but such a building, os is erected 
vpon or beyond the walls or bot*ders of another: just as the Olees are actually eak*- 
trived in regard to the House. Neither vriB this inteiyretation interfere with the 
high situation that vTspuiov may be further supposed to nave, from being ftequently 
jomed with because goitig in or out of the Hottse (whose 

Part VIII. 3 C 
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ground floor lieth upon the same level with the street), could not be expressed by 
words of such import : whereas the Oleesy being usually built over the porch or gate* 
way, a small stair-case is to be mounted before we can be said properly to enter thetn, 
and consequently dva^atvttv and KaraPatvtiv are very applicable to structures in such a 
situation. 

^‘The Eastern method of buHdingmay further assist us, in accounting for the parti- 
cular structure of the temple or House of Dagon (Judg. xvi.), and the great number of 

? eopIe that were buried in the ruins of it, by pulling down the two principal pillars. 

^e read (ver. 27.), that about “ three thousand persons were upon the roof to behold 
while Samson made sport.” Samson must therefore have been in a court or area 
below them, and consequently the temple will be of the same kind with the ancient 
Te/ukvv or sacred enclosures, surrounded only in part or altogether with some plain or 
cloystered buildings. Several palaces and Dau-wdna.^, as they call the courts of 
justice in these countries, are built in this fashion ; where, upon their festivals and 
rejoicings, a great quantity of sand is strewed upon the area for the (Pello-wans) 
wrestlers to fall upon ; whilst the roof of these cloysters, round about, are crowded 
with spectators of their strength and agility. I have often seen several hundreds of 
people diverted in this manner upon the roof of the Dey's palace at Algiers ; which, like 
many more of the same quality and denomination, hath an advanced cloyster, over 
against the gate of the palace (Esther v. 1.), made in the fashion of a large pent-house, 
supported only by one or two contiguous pillars in the front, or else in the centre. 
In such open structures as these, in the midst of their guards and counsellors, are the 
Bashas, Kadeesy and other great officers, to distribute justice and transact the public 
affairs of their provinces. Here likewise they have their public entertainments, as the 
lords and othei-s of the Philistines had in the House of Dagon. Upon a supposition 
therefore that in the house of Dagon, there was a cloystered structure of this kind, 
the pulling down the front or centre pillars only which supported it, would be attended 
with the like catastrophe that happened to the Philistines.** Shaw’s Travels. 

The reader will have remarked the usage of the Court Veil (No. clviii.) to shelter 
the internal area of the House : of the ballustrade, on the top of the House. 

We do not perceive that the Doctor has alluded to Peter’s vision, Acts x. 9. yet as 
that was on the Top of the House, on the terrace, we see how fit a place it was for such 
a purpose ; as being (1) open to the heaven, whence the sheet seemed to descend ; (2) 
private, and at that time secluded, fit for prayer. We have seen that the House-top 
was frequently slept upon (No. xcix.), and we submit, as a query, whether this was 
not the fact in the instance of Balaam ? Numb. xxii. 19, 20. q. d. I will lodge you, 
the messengers of Balak, in certain apartments of my house, to night, but 1 myself 
will go and sleep on the top of my house ; in expectation of some communication 
from heaven if so, this will render clear the nature of the sign on which depended 
his going with them. ff to call thee [call to thee — at thee — Uteraliy ; as Samuel 
went to call Saul, vide No. cxix,] the men come up to thee, rise and go with them^^ 
But, wc do not read that he wmted for this sign, but, rose up early in the morning^ 
perhaps before his visitors were awake, saddled his ass, and went T his forwardness 
was greater than theirs, and was punished : had he slept in a private apartment, in his 
house, or haram, would it not have been an intrusion, had they come to him to call 
him ? whereas, if he slept on the House top, he certainly slept single; and could rather 
auguries from the aspects of heaven, the stars, the sun-rising, Qie flight of bir&, &c. 
ViiU: Zeph. i. 5. 

We have seen Dwid walking on his terrace (No. exxiv.:) so Nebuchadnezzar walked 
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OD his royal terraoe^ from arheoce he could have a full prospect of the great Baby« 
l6n, which he had built.*' Absalom defiled his fiither's wives on the terrace of the 
royal {)alace ; in the open sight of heaven> and of men : an infamy of which we find 
but one parallel, and ttot in the life of the abandoned Muley Liezit. 

We have remarked under the word House in the Dictionary^ that even the Temple 
of the Lord was called a House ; and we know that it had various courts, into which, 
only the proper persons were * admitted ; and into the residence of the Supreme 
Majesty, only the high-priest, and that but once a year the Temple then was not 
unlike a royal palace, in the construction of its courts, &c. and in the seclusion of 
some of them. 

In various parts of the apostolical epistles, there seem to be allusions to a kind of 
differences of courts in heaven, compared, as it were, to a palace ; so we are told, that 
Christ is gone to appear in the very presence of God, on our behalf ; that he has 
introduced himself there by his intercessory blood ; that he is even appointed chief 
officer in that royal residence ; and is seated on the right hand of Supreme Majesty, 
&c, — ^With this grand idea let this Fragment close : the reader's own reflections on 
this important and interesting doctrine, will be superior to any thing that can be 
offered. 

No. CCV. CONJECTURES ON SOME OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
THE MIRACLE AT BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 

WE propose farther to use the description and Plate of this respectable traveller. 
Dr. Shaw, as a mean of explaining, or at least, of endeavouring to explain, some of 
the circumstances which attended the miracle at Belshazzar’s Feast. Dan. ix. As we 
have never yet met with a representation, or description of it, which could be con- 
sidered as clear, and distinct, consequently, not as satisfactory, we find ourselves 
treading, as it were, on ground entirely new, and under this apology, entreat the 
reader’s candour. 

We have seen in No. l. that an Eastern palace contains many courts, in which a 
great number of persons might be accommodated at a festival. By inspecting this 
Plate, we perceive what was the construction of one of the courts : that is to say, a 
square area, with pillars around it, supporting a gallery, &c. In this area, suppose 
the king to be entertaining a select party of his guests ; suppose the candlestick, 
giving a great light, to be situated in the centre of this area ; the tables to be placed 
around it, and at the upper end the king to be seated. Having thus arranged the pre- 
mises we may ask, (1) Where, in what part of the court, did this miracle occur ? 
{2) In what did it consist ? In order to approach toward somewiiat of an answer to 
these questions, we must attentively analyse the narration of the sacred writer. 

I. In that same hour came forth fingers f'l di) fit for— adapted to^ — according to — 
like unto— as it were of — a human handy writing (that is, they wrote) over against — in 
the presence of — that is, near to [not, for instance, in the comparatively obscure 
angles of the court ; but in the part nearest to] the candlesticky where the principal 
force of the light struck ; in a bright situation; upon the plaster (inspect the plate ; 
above> or below, the painted tiles marked O) of the wall, skreen, iqclosure, partitian^ 
which surrounded the court ; (that which in our Plate is supported by the pillars, the 
cerehy vide No. clvii. ('H di) according to — fit for — adapted to — the cugnity and 
custom of a n^lpalaces then the king was terrified, verse 24. and sent fot^Daniel. 
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Then from before him was sent awag the part f'T »i) according to a hand, that is, like 
ttiito a hand ; mid this writing appeared to> be traced upon the wall. 

Thus we have answered the first qnefition : — The writing was upon the plaster ; 
over a central pillar in the court (say, in our plan, on that next to the opening D, 
on the right hand side): in the most conspicuous situation the wall could afford. 

II. This Miracle consisted in tracings, marks, or delineations, on this plaster : — now 
such might be made by various means ; as 1, by strong lines, diawn with a black sub- 
stance on a white ground ; or 2, by faint lines, so drawn ; or 3, by fissures, cracks, or 
crevices, wrought, as it were, in the plaster ; or 4, as a finger might write on soft 
plaster, by tracing its course along it ; thereby forming hollows, little furrows, incuse 
marks on its surface ; much like those made by the impression of a seal : for so the 
word rcbhim) is used, ch. vi. 8. Now O king establish the decree and stamp 

(mark Dttnn TPResHeM) mark by stamping [it is a kind of printing] with thy seal, as 
the custom in the East is, for confirmation, the writing .* and we think this is pretty 
nearly what we may accept as answering the second question. [For the nature of 
Seals, and Sealing in the Edst, vide No. cclxvi.] 

So far we are justified, no less by our Plate, than by the narration itself; there 
remains another question, which is rather to be answered by conjecture than by facts. 
We might, no doubt, be dispensed with from considering it, but having a few crude 
ideas on the subject, they are offered under that description : the reader may improve 
them into a better character. 

Why could not the Cbaldeean wise-men read this Writing? 

1. We apprehend they could not ascertain its meaning, because, if it consisted in 
incuse tracings, as with a finger, on soft plaster, there was no discolouration, whereby 
to distinguish them as letters (meaning well-drawn, well formed, letters) from the rest 
of the plaster ; at most, the Chaldoeans saw merely a number of (to them confused) 
lines ; or if the marks were delineated by means of cracks, or fissures, in the plaster 
itself, the effect was, to the Chaldeeans, much the same : certain shapes were there ; 
those they saw; but they were unable to combine them into true, or analogous, 
figures of letters ; and if they could pick out, here and there, a letter, they could not 
associate these into words : neither could they separate the mass of them into signifi- 
cant expressions. 

Beside this, we observe that after Daniel is introduced, and applies himself to the 
reading of these Tracings, the part of the hand which had been visible disappears — 
vanishes. did it keep moving along the Writing so as to hide part of it ? 

Was it attended by any kind of thin vapour-like cloud, which partly concealed the 
delineation till the right person came to read it ?] Now when Daniel inspected this 
Inscription, (1) he perceived that it formed letters, and words ; (2) he was enabled to 
combine and aiTange them ; (3) also, to perceive their hidden meaning and applica- 
tion to persons, and things ; (4) which he had the fortitude to tell the king ; and to 
apply to him, personally. These ideas go a good way in explanatimi of this 
matter. 

But if it be thought the letters, as letters, were clear to the eyes of the wise men, 
as they were to Daniel, there still remains a question in what characters were they 
written ? not in the Chaldee character, we suppose ; but probably, in the sacred lan- 
guage ; the ancient Hebrew ; which for the present we call the Samaritan. This was 
a cl^racter not likely to be &mHiar to the Cbaklseans : they would not readily think 
of combining into letters and words, in this character of the ancient Hebrews (now 
their vanquwhed subjects and slaves) a few irregular scrawling (fissures, if such 
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they wer^ or) lines: that character was no sacred character to them; nor were 
they in tte habit of inrestigating it ; while to Daniels this very description of 
Writing had been his daily study from his youth, — ^hia daily perusid, in the holy 
Scriptures. 

Now, we see no objection against uniting these ideas.— As thus ; suppose the lines 
might be formed by hollows or tracings in the plaster ; these, though they appeared 
to the Chaldaean wise men to be no better than those random veins which are ocoo^ 
sionally observed in marble, &c. yet when inspected by the learned eye of Daniel^ he 
saw they were letters, in that sacred language to which he had been accustomed^ he 
read them without difficulty, he combined them, and, moi« than that, be explained 
them. The text says expressly the Chaldeeans could not read them ; but even if they 
had happened to possess the power of reading them, they might have been never the 
nearer toward ascertaining their prophetic import. We see daily instances of foreign 
characters, and foreign words, which to ignorance, or to half learning, are in unintei- 
ligibility (the word is expressive, gentle reader) pretty much like what these charac- 
ters were to the Chaldeeans. 

The reader will notice the repetition of the word di, and the extreme difficulty of 
properly rendering it into English ; its general acceptation is, sufficient — fit for — 
enough — as much as it wanted. On this word, the tine understanding of the history 
seems to turn ; yet in our translation it is neglected. From this repeated use of the 
word, which seems to imply rather a similarity, than the actual existence of the very 
thing itself to which it is referred, may we suggest a query, whether a real hand be 
meant by the writer, or an indistinct semblance of a hand ? whether real fingers, or 
something like them ? and whether real letters, or lines approaching to the forms of 
such ? and those not strongly depicted, but only traced, as a finger might trace on 
plaster when soft, or as a seal marks the wax, or the paper to which it is applied. 
We have already hinted, that beside sealing in clay, or wax, great men in the East 
seal with a kind of thick ink, instead of writing their names, and this not in private 
papers, only, but in instruments relating to government ; and that the word rendered 
mark may be so understood, chap. vi. 8 ; yet as these seals are in cyphers, this very 
idea may favour our suggestions that the words mene, &c. were combined in a cypher- 
like manner. 

We have seen in No. clxxxviii. a species of Eastern wit which consists in forming 
letters and sentences into enigmas, of various kinds: no doubt Belshazzar considered 
this Inscription as somewhat of the same nature, and therefore expected his profound 
dec3rpherers to explain it. This kind of puzzle is more common in the East than we 
are aware of ; and we find Nadir Shah had coins struck with the same play of words 
upon them ^^Al khirji ma vacheh, ‘ What has happened is best the numerical letters 
of this motto make up 1 148, the year he usurped the crown.*’ Frazer’s History, 
p. 119. 

N. B. This motto was combined into a cypher ; and under the idea that something 
of the same nature was the Inscription in Belshazzar’s palace, we shall offer an East- 
ern cypher on a future occasion. 

Let us consider what remains unexplained of the narration : In that same hour, there 
came forth [from whence ? from the air, or from the plaster? or did they merely 
appear ^ fingers, that is, projections longer than broad ; a kind of stylh pencils [fiii* 
rirs is a secondary idea of the word] ni — sufficient for, that is, proportionate to a tnetn's 
handy in size, number, or shape;— and these styli marked, traced, cp/j^osite to the cantBe^ 
sticky in the most conspicuous and open part, upon the plaster <f themdosure 
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went round the court, ni — like unto a hinges, that is, as we understand it, the interior, 
or third, court of the palace ; that prohibited to persons not sent for ; and we guess 
that the queen risked herself on this occasion (as Esther did on her occasion, vide 
Fragments, No. l.), and the king saw the apparent part of the hand which wrote, or 
traced, the lines. After calling m Daniel, Then from before him went away, was sent 
away, the part di— sufficient for, proportionate to a mans hand; and left these tracings 
moTKed. And these were the tracings which were di — sufficiently proportionately 
marked, &c. Mene, &c. 

Thus have we endeavoured to deflect a few scattered rays on the nature of this Mi- 
racle: always meaning to insist on the distinction between enquiring, in what a 
miracle consisted ? and, by what power it was accomplished ? The first is the proper 
duty of rational minds : the latter is confessedly above them. 


No. CCVI. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OF TENTS. No. clxx. 

GREAT part of the early history of the Old Testament refers to patriarchs, who 
had no continuing city, but who resided under moveable dwellings, not always of the 
most substantial nature. We may consider these temporaiy habitations as being of 
various kinds : some were composed of the slightest materials, and were of equally 
slight construction: others were probably meant for a longer continuance; and 
others, again, were mere shades, or shelters ; to be put up and taken down with great 
rapidity. Tents, themselves, were also of various forms, and dimensions ; sometimes 
very small, and incommodious ; sometimes very grand, and magnificent. Tents were 
appropriate to the different sexes : so, Isaac brought Rebekah into his mother Sarah’s 
Tent, Gen. xxiv. 67. So Laban went into Jacob’s tent, Leah’s Tent, Rachel’s Tent, 
and even the maid-servants’ Tent : ch. xxxi. 33. 

As our present Plate offers only shelters of the inferior kinds ; to these we shall 
confine our remarks. 

Ejections answering the purposes of Tents, however slight they may be, must have 
1, a supporting pole, or poles, placed toward the centre ; 2, also hangings, or curtains, 
of some kind ; 3, also, cords attached to, 4, pins ; which pins are driven into the 
ground, in order to take secure hold of it ; these pins are, commonly, of wood, but 
may no doubt be of iron, &c. 

It is evident that if a Tent be required to contain a greater number of persons than 
it was originally designed for, it must be farther opened, and more stroiigly support^. 
Accordingly, we find the prophet Isaiah (liv. 2.) advising Zion, Widen — spread farther 
out— place of thy Tent, (ahcl ‘TiIN) that it may occupy a greater space, and the 
curtains of thy tabernacle (shcccn ptt?) enlarge, do not stop those who are employed 
in this business : lengthen thy cords; and strengthen thy pins, or, get thicker pins, to be 
driven into the ground ; that they may sustain greater stress. Here we have a dis- 
tinction between a Tent, or superior Kind of dwelling, and a tabernacle, or inferior 
kind. Baalam makes the same distinction (Numb. xxiv. 5.) : How goodly are thy Tents, 
(aheLi) O Jacob! and thy tabernacles, (shekeneti) O Israel! whence we suspect that 
by Tents he means those of the chiefs, leaders, principals of the tribes ; and by taber- 
nacles, those of the lower class of peojple, &c. 

One of these Tent-pins (ITl’’ TtOD) it was that Jael drove through the temples of 
Sisera (Judg. iv. 21.), so that H fixed itself in the earth : now, as a wooden pin would 
tordly have been capable of thus penetrating through the bones of a man’s head, wo 
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think we may safely say these pins were sometimes of iron or of brass ; especially, if 
We add the necessity for their occasionally penetrating solid substanoes, as when 
Tents were pitched on hard earth, gravel, &c. 

That Tents were sometimes either very weakly held by their pins, or were very ill 
pitched, we may conclude from the dream of the Midianite, who bought a loaf of 
barley bread, rolling along the ground, had overset a Tent ; and that not a sn^ one 
(a tabernacle), but the AheU the Tent (*?nHrr) perhaps that of the commander-in-chief 
of the Midianite army. We often read in books of travels of the wind oversetting 
Tents, [Mr. Burckhardt states, that while at Shoback, a place a few miles north of 
Mount Seir, in Arabia Petrea, a gust of wind threw all the tents down at the same 
moment] ; but that a cake of bread should do so, implies very little hold, indeed, of 
the ground by the Tent-pins ; together with a most prodigious velocity in the rolling 
loaf. 

Ihe plaintive Hezekiah represents his age, his length of life, to be no more than 
that of a Tent, in which some passenger has rested, as it were for a momentary 
refreshment: then it is struck, and gone {Fide also Job xxvii. 18; Jonah iv. &.)• 
Isaiah xxxviii. 12 : “ Mine age — my length of life — my duration — is departed ; and is 
removed from before me, as a shepherd’s Tent is struck and gone off.” 

The prophet seems to lay great stress on a token of the total ruin of Babylon, by 
saying, The Arab shall not build his Tent there, neither shall shepherds make their 
fold there — but wild beasts, and doleful creatures shall there enjoy themselves,” &c. 
Isaiah xiii. 20. — not even a shepherd, an Arab, the resident of an hour ! 

OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OP TEMPORARY ERECTIONS. 

We wish there was a word in our language of still slighter signification than 
booths: we are afraid the word lodge is not what we mean; and whether shed^ or 
shelter^ is better, we do not know. However, we find Jacob (Gen. xxxiii. 17.), 
came to Succoth, Booths,” and built him a house [rather erected his Tent ; as 
a Tent is often called Beth or Beit, a house, in the East], and for his cattle he made 
(TOD) slight booths ; shelters : therefore he called the name of the place, Succoth, 
Shelters. 

To something of the same kind Job alludes (xxvii. 18.) ; “ The evil man buildeth like 
a feeble moth his house, or apartment ; and like a mere shelter (TOD smcch) inferior to 
a booth which a keeper maketh,” — that is, of the very slightest materials possible. 
Surely this strongly denotes the fragility, the mutability of human life ! 

In like manner, Jonah (chap, iv.) ^^went out of the city of Nineveh, and made him- 
self— not a booth intended for any duration— but (TOD sucen) a shelter, a mere collec- 
tion of boughs ; just enough to furnish a shadow, but unworthy the name of a booth : 
Is not bis impatience strongly depicted in this view of the subject ? o. rf. I will take 
no trouble with it ; it will be ruined speedily.” It also renders the growth of the 
kikijun to fill up the interstices, still more acceptable. Fide No. n. 

This word is very improperly rendered cottage” (Isaiah i. 8.) ; The daughter of 
Sion is left as a cottage (sacen TOD) in a vineyard ” (now our English word cottojge 
implies some kind of permanency ; which this word, as we have said, does not admit), 
a mere hut — ei mere shelter, had been better : like a lodge (TOI^D MeLUNen) in a gar- 
den of cucumbers : like a city which has been thrown down, by force ; with ondy 
here or there a ruin standing. [This lodge may perhaps be explained by Plate it 
No. 4. 
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Oar translation has not preserved the distinctions which are in the cndginal, betweeai 
these kinds of residences : but sometimes renders the same word dwellings sometimoi 
habitation^ or tabernacle^ &c. Perhaps we should do well, nevertheless, not to 
found them ; as certainly the sacred writers had correct ideas of the force of these 
words, and of their just application. 

The English word habitation is made by our translators to answer to several words 
in the original ; this therefore we waive for the present. 

We accept, then, n!DO suceh^ or succoth^ as expressing a mere shelter; the 
slightest temporary hut that can be made ; to keep off the rays of the sun, and to 
form a shadow. 

Sheken (ptt?) may be taken for an inferior kind of Tent, or a tabernacle. 

Ahel with its derivatives may denote a Tent, the dimensions, accommoda^ 

tions, &c. of which may be varied from those suited to a few persons, to those fit for a 
family, and so on, till sufficiently spacious for great men, generals, kings, &c. enriched, 
and ornamented, vide No. clxxxvii. To such a Tent the heavens are compared ; but 
our Plate does not include such magnificent erections. 

Tents were of divers colours : many of the Arab Tents are black ; to such an one 
the Spouse compares herself. Cant. i. 5. / am black — as the Tents of Kedar^ — these per- 
haps were made of black goats* hair ; yet comely — as the Tent curtains of Solomon ; 
were these adorned with gold, &c. like that of No, clxxxvii, ad Jin, or were they of 
the nature of black velvet, which, though black in colour, would, in its ample folds, be 
esteemed rich and handsome ? The Spouse is not likened to a dirty, smoke-dyed, 
Tent, but to a royal one, made of materials, handsome in their nature, though black 
in their colour. The Tabernacle in the wilderness, when covered up, was black ; that 
is, of a dark colour ; and the present Kaaba at Mecca is covered with a black velvet 
covering. We suppose too, we are not to take the Spouse’s expression black** to 
imply Negro blackness ; but merely a kind of swarthiness, a duskiness of hue, which 
yet i^mitted regular beauty, both of features, and of teint : as we sometimes apply the 
epithet black to natives of Britain. Or, perhaps, as expressing her humility, her non- 
competition with the daughters of Jerusalem in beauty, she calls herself black;’* 
whom her spouse afterwards through affection calls “fair.** 

Was the Tent made by Moses in the wilderness called a Tabernacle, because, 
though it was as rich as he could make it, it was but a very humble dwelling for its 
Divine inhabitant r” 

When Peter sa)rs at the Transfiguration of Jesus, Let us make three Tabernacles^ 
should we not rather think of shelters, booths, than of magnificent erections r 

EXPLANATION OP THE HGURES ON THE PLATE. 

No. 1. An Arab Tent, in Egypt ; from Niebuhr : sheltering at the same time both 
pmons and propertv, cattle, &c. a few crooked sticks support it, and it has only one 
apartment. 

2. A Tent erected by some English gentlemen while travelling, yielding a mere 
shade, and capable of being put up, and taken down, in an instant. Like tfieSe Tents 
is human life, prosperity, &jc, erected suddenly, and suddenly removed! the ^t 
which now knows it, shall soon know It no more : and if we seek for the places where 
it has be^ not a trace, not a remembrance shall be discoverable. 

3. A circular Tept. . We conceive, that to a Tent of this form the heavens are com- 
pared by the prophet Isaiah (xl. 22.) : God stretcheth out the heavens as a 
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(of a Tent)^ and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” He seems in this to have 
followed the Psalmist (civ. 21.), ^‘God stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain” 
that is, of a Tent, and if of a circular Tent, thus equally expanded all around, the 
allusion is striking. If the idea of Tent-curtains was freely applied to the heavens , 
then we see how an easy transition of ideas might consider them, as being either 
opened, or closed, spread out, or rolled together, like a scroll (Isa. xxxiv. 4 .) — spanned 
by the hand (ch. xlviii. 13.)— or clothed with blackness, and sackcloth, like the cover- 
ing of a Tent, ch. 1. 3. We read too of “ the pillars of heaven” (Job xxvi. 11.) ; of 
their being ‘^shaken,” as the supporting pillars of a Tent may be : and these ideas illus- 
trate many other poetical figures, which their authors never designed should be 
strictly, or literally, taken. 

Mr. Bruce tells us, that on one occasion when he claimed protection from an 
Arab family, he took hold of the pole which supported the Tent : — is there any allusion 
to such a custom, Isaiah xxvii. 5. “ Let him (my opponent) take hold of my strength ; 
he may make peace with me : he shall make peace with me !” that is, like Mr. B. “ if 
be claims my protection he may have it, by entreaty ; but by resistance against me he 
must perish.” 

4. A Tent set up for the purpose of procuring shade : this subject gives also a 
lively idea of a caravan ; and of the mode of feeding the horses ; the food is 
laid down before them, vide Hosea xi. 4. The place chosen is by tiie side of a water- 
course. 

5. An Arabian Hut, in Yemen ; composed of stakes, and plastered with clay. 

To such an one Job seems to allude, chap. iv. 19. God putteth no confidence in 
his angels ; how much less in them who dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation is 
in the dust; who are crushed by a moth striking against them !” He compares the 
human body and constitution, to one of these tenements of clay, by reason of its 
speedy dissolution under any one accident of the many to which it is exposed. How 
uncertain is health, strength, favour ! a breeze of wind too strong, a shower of rain 
too heavy, often produces disorders which demolish the tenement. 

The appearance of this subject seems to imply the very contrary of durability ; and 
indeed, these houses made of merely dried clay, are often endangered by a shower of 
rain, if it be of any continuance ; such a house, only set, as it were, on the ground, 
would easily be swept away by one of those torrents which in the rainy season burst 
from the hills : according to our Lord’s description. Matt. vii. 27. 

We add Dr. Shaw’s Account of the Arab Tents, p. 286, 287, folio edit. 

Let us pass on to take a view of the habitations of the Kabyles and Bedoweens : 
these, for the most part, the inhabitants of the plains, the others of the mountains. 
Now the Bedoweens live in Tents, called Hhymas, from the shade they afford the in- 
habitants, and [Beet el Shar"] hou^s of hair, from the matter they are made of They 
are the same, with what the ancients called MapaVia, which being then, as they are to 
this day, secured from the heat and inclemency of the weather, by a covering onlv of 
such hair cloth as our coal-sacks are made of, might very justly be described by 
Virgil to have thin roofs. When we find any number of them together (and I have 
seen from three to three hundred), then, as it hath been already taken notice of, they 
are usually placed in a circle, and constitute a Dour-war, The fashion of each Tent is 
the same, being of an oblong figure, not unlike the bottom of a ship turned upside 
down, as Sallust hath long ago described them. However they differ in bigness, ac- 
cording to the number of people who live in them ; and are accordingly supported, 
some with one pillar, others with two or three ; while a curtain or carpet placed, on 
Part VIII. 8 D 
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ocfsaisioiw at «aeb o£ these draedioos, sepwrateth the whole i«t« a» «Mi(jr' 09 «MhjaQBt» 
The ^Har which I have mentioned, is a steelght pole, eiight or ten tuki thiee 

or four inches in thickness, serving, net only to support the Tent. b«t being fed) of 
hooks ixed there Ibr the purpose, the Arobsi^ng on it their cleatbo, bodrett. 
and accoutrementt of war. Hokifernes, o* wie read in JEnditfa xiij, 16. made the ijike 
use of the plUar ef his Tent, by banging his fmkhim upcs» it, lit k there ealled the 
pUhr of the tmdg Jirom the onstom perhaps, that hath always prevaiiedk^itf hov^ the 
upper end of the carpet, matrass, or whatever else tli^ he upon, tnrncd, from tho 
skirts of the tent, that way. But the [Kwwmjov] as we render k (yxf< 9.) 

eiheiM, I presume, be rather called the gnat, or which w a close curtaw 

of gauze or fine linen, used, all over the Levant, by people of better fashion, to keep 
out the flies. The Arabs have nothing of this kind ; who, in taking their rest, lie 
horuKmtally npon the ground, without bed, matrassi, or pillow, wrappmg themsedves 
u^ only ki their Hyhes, and lying (as they find room) upon a mat or cwrpet, in the 
middle or comer of the Tent, "niose who are married, have each of them a comer 
the Tent, cantoned ofiT with a curtain : the rest accommodate tbesaselves in the man- 
ner I have described.” 

The following quotations are from Niebuhr : 

“ Several of the houses in Loheia are built of stone ; but the greater part are huts 
constructed in that fashion which is common among the Arabs. The vtatla are qf mud 
mixed with dung ; and the roof is thatched with a sort of grass, which is common here. 
Around the walls within is a range of beds made of straw, on which, notvkhstanding 
their simplicity, a person may either sit or lie commodiously enough Suoh a house 
is not large enough to be divided into separate apartments ; it has seldom windows, 
and its door vs onfy a straw mat. " When an Arab h^ a family and cattle, Im buUds, 
for their accommodation, several such huts, and incloses the whole with a strm^ 
wooden fence. The population of the cities of Arabi^ the^mre, cannot be propor- 
tionate to their extent.” Travels, VoL i. p. 29a. English edit. 

In like manner be says, “ Arabia affords no eluant or splendid apartonantS for the 
admiration of the traveller. The houses are built of stone, and have always terrace 
roofs. Those occupied by the lower people are smdl huot/St hauing a re/und roof, a^ 
covared with a certain herb. The huts of the Arabs on the banks of the Euphrates 
arefortned of branches of the date tree, and have a round roqf covered with rum imiiS- 
The Tents of the Bedouins are like those of the Eurdes and Turoommis. They have 
the aspect of a tattered hut ; I have for^rly remarked that they are formed of coarse 
stufis prepared by the wtanai.” Vol. ii. page 280. 

May these huts formed of the branches of the dale tm, and whose kk^ are of 
mats, be thought to answer tx> the Succoth (booths) of $cripkire f such as those of the 
teaaporary town of the Israelites at the Exodus (vide No monx.), the boodi 
Jonm, and those of Jacob, &c. 


No. CCVII. CONSTRUCTION OF NQAW’S ARR. (Wrro a Pi,ATa. No. x.) 

THE reader may see uo^r itha article Aax in the the gmeral idoas, 

adopted In ^lanakon of tbe.«<H)str«cttoB of dud oapaoiow Yeas^ Oor own coimtiy 
being a marituno jPWer, and powossing* ip iip cental, ships of the line, mspy A^s not 
mtii m l to NosSi, dmra u dw reason toenga^ many. datowatsatien <dithe 

Qiktora» or cb^patenoe, soch a wnael. It is true, onr Plato vqpreiaiito 
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radwailttttif8o«n pii 0 fereaH 3 ^inH: but Iben we do not ecquiiu tbM absefate atnct- 
BflM on thu sdb^eet, of wblch some otbers are Hsseeptftle : goDeral id«M are suf- 
£d»t. 

Nal. repmoBts the tinker-work of thwYessd: thedoor bdwattiwlielitooB} fad 
the bottom^/. It may be doubted whether the bottom was Jbi! at lo flat ; 
■K>ro probahfyk migiit w curved. This would Induce es to contidertiM reseatblAnce 
^ the memorials of the Aik to the form of a crescent : but that we dei^iae at pitfcnl : 
it would lead ns too for. 

% Plan of the secmd story : sheadng hi what manner the stair-OMes, A, at the 
end% the chmnbeie B. B. B. alon^ the tides, and a gallery in tbe mid^e, might be 
constructed. C. is a descent, or kind of well-hole, to the lower story, or hold, wliiob 
might contain fresh water. 

o. Ekvation of the eidemal appearanoe of tiie Ark : tin lower story, or hold, being 
closed : the chambers for the anhnals are shewn .opened ; the upper story partly 
opened, partly closed. 

4. Section. This figure shews the intemal distribution of the stories and ebamhers: 
A, the hold, supposed to contain fresh water : B, a capacions floor, called the first 
story : C. the second story ; divided into chambers for the beasts ; D, the upper story 
for the birds, and for the human race. Beside this, there was a considerable qDace in 
the shelving of the roof, which might admit of small apartments in the nature of our 
garrets, where a variety of articles might be secured. 

5, 6. Stalls for cattle : shewing how they might be frd and attended, by Noah, and 
bis foroiiy. 


This subject is one of Uiose which reqnbre an acquaintance with almost all natnre, 
in order to be able to do it justice : we do not mean to attempt it now, but merely to 
offer a few hints, for the reader’s reflection. 

1. As to the number of animals : how many are really distinct species, and not, 
since the deluge, multiplied by climate, food, &c. ? The number is less than might 
be supposed. 

2. What degree of cold might prevail during the deluge ? It was, no donbS, eon- 
tiderable: since the sun could not heat either the earth, or the atmosphere. 

3. How many aniraalB would become torpid, and neither eat, nor oiink, under that 
degree of cold ? The cold of winter has such an efiect oo animals now ; wn the 
period of the deluge wholly winter ? 

4. How many Mrds, and reptiles, would become torpid by the- sane rircunatances } 

5. How many insects, &c. and, kow long would their natural torpidity last, alter 
the waters were abated ? Very possibly, nearly half the creatures In the Ark wonU 
liecome torpid ; consequently they would consume seUiliev food, i»r water, while in 
that state. 

fl. Of oy^arons <H*eatnre8, the 9gm might be preserved : so of insects, grubs, Ac. 

7. In like manner, the seeds m plants, com, &c. the kernels of fruit, and many 
plants in vases of eqvth : if th^ were not ^ a nature to bt preserved by seeds. 

•8. How masfy aitiiiials eat liltlu or nothing, in darkness? even if not torpid. 

9. How many a nimal s, &c- can go the year round witlwut multiplying ?»- - » 

During the yew of the Detugu there wus no gcmal influtace of seasons : no sodthg 
no sqaBsaer, Ac. " 
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10. How many, under these circumstances, would want little or no attendance ? 
There seems to be only the carnivorous classes of animals that would want food in 
any considerable quantities — ^were these carnivorous before the deluge f if so, was this 
appetite suspended during the deluge ? Had they any fear of man before the deluge ? 
Were they torpid during the deluge ? * 

It should seem that Noah and his family had not eaten flesh (commonly) before the 
deluge except, perhaps, at sacrifices, t^de No. cccxlii. 

l^en these, and many other circumstances, which greatly diminish labour, 
attendance, and consumption, are duly considered, we apprehend the capa- 
city of the Ark will be found fully adequate to all that it could be wanted to 
contain. 

Human inventions, books, property, household instruments, instruments of hus- 
bandry and manufactures, have been greatly multiplied since the deluge : there is 
more than room enough in the roof of the Ark for such as could possibly be in use, or 
of service, at that period. 

The seeds of many plants and trees, float several thousands of miles on the sea, at 
this day ; yet germinate on the islands to which they are driven : the roes, &c. of fish 
float long, in the sea, yet revive at last. 

Many kinds of seeds after being buried in the earth, by a deep ploughing, if 
turned up by another deep ploughing after ten, or twenty, or more years, will sprout 
and revive. 

Many kinds of insects make their nests in hollows of the earth, where their eggs 
are many months before they come to life. By management they may be advanced, 
or retarded, very considerably, as to the time of their birth. 

Notwithstanding the whole of the Deluge and its connections were miraculous, 
yet the above might be some of those steps in which the miracle trod : that is, some of 
those natural principles employed to produce a supernatural effect. 

No. CCVIII. GROTTO OF THE APOCALYPSE AT PATMOS. 

With a Plate, No. viii. 

IT is not to be supposed, that //"this be the place where St. John saw his Revela- 
tions, that it was then in the same state as it is now : since the later constructions are 
apparent. We have, nevertheless, thought it proper to give this view, as a specimen 
of the manner of the Greeks in treating such kinds of places ; and it may serve to 
suggest the question; how far they may be depended on, in their present state ? It is 
remarkable, that the Greeks suppose almost every event in sacred history which they 
commemorate, to have been transacted in a Grotto, or rock ; with what propriety 
the reader will jud^. 

This Plate also shews something of the manner in which the Greeks ornament their 
churches. If the reader recollects the fury of the Iconoclasts, he will perhaps smile 
if he do not rather sigh, to think that the distinction between such pictures as the 
Greeks esteemed proper, and such statues as tte Latins held honourable, should have 
excited so much ill will, hatred, party spirit, and malignity. Happy had it been for 
Christianity, had this tb^ only instance of opinion raised into wrath by distinc- 
tion with l^^le or no dUfierence I 
The foBosring is Toumefort*s description of this place : 

The house called the Apocalypse is a poor hermitage, depending on the greal; 
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convent of St. John. The superior had given it for life, for two hundred crowns, to 
nn ancient Bishop of Samos; who received us very civilly. This is thought to be the 
place where St. John wrote the Revelations: perhaps so, for that holy Evai^elist says, 
It was in the island of Patinos: whither he was banished in the peraecutioa oiPomitian, 
which began a. d. 95. 

Patmos is considerable for its ports, but its inhabitants are not much the better 
for them. The Corsairs have obliged them to quit the town, which was in the port of 
JLa Scaia; and to retire two miles and a half up the hill, about St. John's convents 
“ The author of the Chronicon Paschale^ makes St. John continue in Patmos fifteen 
years, and Ireneeus fixes it at five years. Victorinus, Bishop of Pettau, and PrimatiusA 
a Bisliop in Africa, affirm St. John to have been sent to Patmos to work in certain 
mines there, now unknown. The Hermitage of the Apocalypse is on the side of a 
mountain situated between the convent and the port de la Scaia, The way to it is very 
narrow, cut half way in the rock, and leads to the chapel : this chapel is not above 
eight or nine paces long, aud five broad. The arch-work, though of the gothic, is 
pretty enough. On the right is St. John’s Grotto, the entrance whereof is about seven 
feet high, with a square pillar in the middle. Over-head they shew strangers a fissure, 
or chink, in the quick rock; through which, they tell ye, the Holy Ghost dictated to 
St. John, when he wrote the Apocalypse. The Grotto is low, aud has nothing remark^ 
able.” Tournefort, Vol. ii. p. 12t>. 

No. CCIX. THE SHUAL, OR JACKALL; 

ERRONEOUSLY RENDERED FOX. (with a plate.) 
NATURAL History is one of those subjects on which 1 never wonder when trans- 
lators err, whether from ignorance, or from embarrassment; because, as Providence 
has appointed certain animals, &c. to certain places, it is by no means easy to identify 
these animals by verbal description, much less by mere nomination, in countries dis- 
tant from where they are common. In countries which never saw the creature men- 
tioned in the original, a translator has only the choice of difficulties; whether he will 
adopt the original name of that creature, which, in fact, is leaving it untranslated ; or 
whether, he will consider that animal which in his own country affords the nearest 
resemblance in manners and appearance to that he wishes to describe, as its tolerated 
representative, which therefore may be substituted, because no better, or nearer 
%p]^oximati(my can be found within the knowledge of his readers. 

This statement relieves our translators from blame, in rendering the Hebrew name 
8huol, by the term Fox: in fact they found it tims rendered by the Greek trans- 
lators, AXcufrT}^; and by the Latin, Vulpes; and, supposing these might know the creature 
tietter than themselves, or, thinking our English Fox was the creature most Kkeiy to 
36 understood in England, as nearest in nature and manners to the Shualy and as 
!onveying some idea of it, they have thus rendered the word wherever it occurs. 
By means of this adaptation^ however, they have given occasion to inconsiderate (and 
uninformed) persons to sneer, and perhaps to snarl, at some of the histones in 
which ibis creature is a party; and the infidel, or free-thinker, especially if he be 
ilso a jolly fox-hunter, who, ventures his neck in the chace, ventures also his wttti«^ 
sisms on the subject. 

1 allude, particularly, to the use which Samson made of the ShuaJ; and beg leave freely 
\o paraphrase that history. “ It was after some days, in the days of wheat karvest, when 
:be shtmks of com were gathered into heaps, either in the fields, or on the bam 
loors [eids No. xlviii.] that Samson wosdd have visited his wife, but was refused; — 
jer father having given her to Samsons special friend, or, he who at his marriage with 
Third Hundred. Edit. 4. 3 E 
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her had been his bride-man, [paranymph, vide No. clvii.] who also h^d been the 
chief means of discovering his riddle, having had great [and even criminal] influence 
over his wife. This substitution enraged Samson; wtio saidy For this turn, for this 
time, at least, I will contrive to he myself, personally, not guifty, toward tk^ Philit* 
tines; but I will substitute my emissaries, as they have substituted my codipanioii, 
A.nd Samson went away and caught, or procured to be caught, three hundred Shuals; 
and he took burner — torch [a material that would bum slowly, and hold 

the fire long, before it was extinguished, and before it would blaze; hot yet would 
blaze fiercely when blown by the wind. It was, most probably, a material somewhat 
competent to the service, if not precisely of the nature, of our artillery-match, to hold 
fire, and with which the artillery-men touch the priming of cannon; or like some of 
our torches : but this is not our present object] and turned the Shuals tail to tail, and 
placed a length of fire-match, or torch, between their two tails; which he tied together 
very securely. At a proper opportunity by night, he set fire to the match, or burner, 
of each pair of animals, and let go the Shuals among the corn-standings of the Philis^ 
tines; these Shuals, prowling about the corn, excessively terrified oy the fire, and 
therefore running violently about the places, wherever they went, the breeze of wind 
animated the fire into vehement flame, and burnt up the com in layers, or shocks, or 
sheaves, &c. and, beside that, the vine-yards, and the olive-yards. However, SamsOn 
could not keep this so secret, but what the Philistines found him out; and understand* 
ing he had indeed been grossly wronged, they in their rage burned his wife as an 
adulteress (Gen. xxxviii. 24) and her father, as an accomplice.’* 

The learned reader will recollect the story of Hannibal, who, when surrounded by 
Fabius, tied fire-brands, torches, or burners, to the horns of two thousand cattle, and 
drove them up the mountains; Fabius, supposing that these were the lights of Han* 
uibals army, escaping by night, followed these false fires; thereby aflbrding Hannibal 
an opportunity to retire through the passages which Fabius had quitted. Waiving 
however all reference to that story, this history of Samson has given rise to several 
questions: as, What was the creature he procured? how did he procure so many? why 
tie them tail to tail? why did they go among the corn? &c. Some of these questions 
we shall endeavour to answer. 

As to the creature: Foxes, i,e. such as we call Foxes, are not common in Judaea; 
but a creature (the Jackall) abounds there so nearly resembling, in form and appearance 
a Fox, that many travellers have called it by that name; and of this creature there are 
at least two species, one of which is very like a true Fox. 

In order to render this similarity more apparent to the eye, our Plate represents 
both species of Jackall: the upper figure is, the Jackall Adive, or lesser Jackal^ 
which closely resembles a Fox in form, and is, I presume, by the distinction, rather 
smaller than a Fox, or at least not larger: [for we find the other Jackall is larger thaai 
a Fox; and approaches to the size of a wolf, or hyena.] This animal resembles a 
Fox, not less in its general form, than in the bushy appearance of its tail. This is the 
(c/iacal) Jackal] adive of Buffon, Supplement, tom. viii. “ The species differs from 
the greater Jackall, not less in form than in manners; as it is capable of b^ng tamed^ 
Bud brought up in domesticity, which the other is not.” 

The lower figure on our Plate is the JLarger Jackall: from the Newcastle ** History 
of Animals.** (Mr. Pennant furnished the drawing.) This creature has consider- 
able resemblance to a wolf: and it has much of the manners of the hyena. This kind 
hunts ill packs of forty or fifty [or perhaps a hundred, or several hundreds,] eats every 
thing made of leather; ransacks the repositories of the dead, and greedily devours the 
most putrid bodies; for which reason the inhabitants of the countries where they 
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abound* make their graves ve^ deep in the earth [which explains the phrase lower 
part of the earth"^ and secure them with spines, thorns, &c. They attend caravans 
and follow armies, in hopes of prey.’^ Niebuhr says, Fr, edit, p. 1^. “ They are 
often bold enough to enter houses; and at Bombay my servant who resided out of the 
city, drove them out of his kitchen. It is very often confounded with the Fox.** 

The deebt or Jackalh cJtathal, is of a darker colour than the Fox ; and about the 
same bigness: it yelps every night about the gardens^ and villages, feeding as the dub^ 
hak (hyena) doth on roate^ fruits and carrion.’^ Dr. Sh\w, folio edit, p. 247. 

VoiiNEY says, “ The wolf and the real Fox are very rare; but there is a prodigi- 
ous QUANTITY of the middle species named SJuxeal^ which in Syria is called wauwee 
from its howl: they go in droves,” &c. Vol. i. and, in Vol. ii. Jackalls are con- 
cealed by hundreds in the gardens^ and among ruins, amd tombs'* 

** The ChaJcalls are as big as Foxes, and have something of a Fox, and something 
of a wolf; but are not mongrels b^ot of them, as many have said. 

“These ChaJcalls are very thieving beasts: not only of what is fit for eating, but of 
any thing else they can find: they howl almost like dogs, one making the treble, ano- 
ther the bass, and a third the counter tenor; and as soon as one cries, the rest cry 
also; so that, altogether, they make a noise which may truly be called dog’s music.” 
Thevenot, Part ii. page 60. 

Thevenot also mentions a noise heard in the night: which was either the voice of 
a Chakall, or of a man intending to plunder; who counterfeited that voice to avoid 
suspicion. 

“ At Gambroon — we were offended by tliose troops of Jackalls, which here, more 
tlian elsewhere, nightly invaded the town; and for prey violated the graves ^ by tear- 
ing out the deaid ; all the while ululating in offensive noises, and echoing out their 
sacrilege. Some sport we bad in hunting them, with swords, lances, and dogs, but 
we found them too many to be conquered; too unruly to be bfinislied; too daring to 
be affrighted ," — then he gives the (erroneous) history of their mongrel descent, &c. 
Herbert’s Travels, p. 113. 

These authors do not properly distinguish between the lesser and the larger Jackall; 
even Hasselquist calls the smaller Jackall “Fox:” but this distinction the reader 
will please to consider as well established 

Without adducing fartlier extracts, we find that Jackalls go in droves, in troops; so 
that Samson might easily procure as many as he wanted: tliey enter gardens, villages, 
tents and bouses, in the night time, so that they would carry the fire with them to all 
quarters, and might, therefore^ easily burn outhouses of all kinds; in corn-yards, vine- 
yards, and olive-yards: their noise and howling would betray them, and would con- 
vince all who heard them, that they were truly Jackalls (which would turn the suspi- 
cion away from men): the fire giving them pain, they would naturally fight each one 
his associate, to which he was tied, no doubt with noise enough, and much more thau 
customary. This would fweep them among the corn, &c. longer than usual; and 
beside this, few pairs thw^ coupled, woql^ agree to return to the same den, as they 
had formerly occupied in the mountains; so that nothing could be better adapted to 
produce a general couftagration, than ^his expedient of combustion-communicating 
Jackalls. Thus, the terror and alarm must have been greatly increased, by the num- 
ber of aiiimals, three hundred, by^the confused vehemence of their discordant yellings, 
and by the innumerable fires bursting forth on all sides at the same instant of time. 

We ought also t > note the season of year; it was wheat harvest; when the corn 
is cut down, and formed into heaps, vtaiting to be threshed. It was the dry time of 
the year, and dryness in the East exceeds all we can possibly imagine; it was when 

3 E 2 
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matiy persons lay abroad, by night, so that it would spread umyersal panic, by its 
rapid generality of flame; and lastly, no one could assist his neighbour, being engi'ossed 
by his own danger, &c. 

The following extracts may assist us in forming some notion of the spread of the 
flames, at this time of the year. 

** As we were reposing in these plains, which were all covered with small dry grass,, 
a little sparkle falling from one of the camellers, who, according to custom, stood 
sucking the smoke of tobacco, set this grass on fire; and the flame increased so sud- 
denly, that we had much ado to save our goods from burning; but at length we extin- 
guished it.” Della V^alle s Travels, p. 262. Dr. Chandler had a like narrow 
escape. [These instances may illustrate James iii. 5, 6.] 

“ It happened one time, as the king was sporting himself abroad with his wives, 
his majesty lay in ilie fieldsy without Ispahan, under tents, in hanmt time, when the 
sheavcit lay heaped up one upon another in the grounds; as he greatly delighted in fire- 
works, some flying rockets were presented him one evening of an extraordinary 
weight, (for there are some that weigh forty pounds) of which he ordered a trial to be 
made. But, their extraordinary weight, hindering the massie squib from mounting 
directly upwards, as it should have done, and so not flying very high, they made a kind 
of semicircle at a distance, which carried them a great way into the fields, where 
they set the sheaves on fire, and burnt the corn, together with some houses that stood not 
far off. So that the loss was valued at sixteen thousand pounds: and the misery was^ 
that this accident happened, when there was a great scarcity of corn,” Chardin's 
History of tike Coronation of Solyinan, King of Persia, p. 1 14. 

This history seems to be almost similar to that of Samson; in the spread of the 
flames, and in the damage done: the time of year too was tlie same: but Samson’s 
contrivance had the additional effect of surprise, and of spreading at once a great 
extent of fire. Query, Was there a scarcity among the Philistines, when Samson^ 
burned their corn? 

[N. B. This extract also shews how Absalomls servants might set Joab’s field of 
barley on fire, 2 Sam. xiv. 30. and what a considerable conflagration might ensue from 
it) 

It is well known, that some learned men have proposed ta translate, — Samson 
tied sheaves of corn end to end and others have suggested different means of clearing, 
as they supposed, tlie difficulty of this history. These are merely hinted at, to shew 
they are not forgotten; but such a statement as tve propose shews decidedly that 
they are unnecessary. It has, unquestionably, reduced the history as it stands, to 
possibility, at least; but I think it has done more, by shewing how cattle, in the 
instance of Fabius, have been fired}earers ; and the following incidents, which are allu- 
ded to Mr. Parkhurst, may strengthen that idea: “ However strange the history of 
setting ^re to coni by tying fire-brands to Foxes tails may sound to us, yet we find such 
a practice menttCHied in the 38th fable’ of Apthonius; and what is more remarkable, 
Ovid, Fast, lib, iv. line 681, mentions a custom observed at Rome every year about 
the middle of April, of turning out Foxes into the circus with burning torches to their 
backs : 

mlsstt juncfis ardentia laedia 

Terga feruDt Vtiljiet* • 

Let us now examine other passages of Scripture in which this animal, the Shual, 
occurs ; We shall endeavour at the same time to refer eac|i passage to the species which 
is the proper subject of it. 
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OP TUB LESSER JACKALL. 

Mr. Harmer has already remarked the bitterness of the sarcasm, Nehemiah iy. 3. 
q. d. ** Their city wall is not fit for an outhouse; it is at most like one of the loOse 
stone hedges, which surround our gardens; without mortar: if a Jackall should yen- 
ture to run along it, instead of leaping clear over it, he would ruin the whole structure: 
or, if he would clamber upon it, down it would go.’* N. B. If referred to the lesser 
Jackall (which as these cmefly frequent gardens, and the comparison is that of a gar- 
den-wall, seems to be most likely) the asperity of the sneer is encreased, together with 
the contempt. 

We learn from Dr. Shaw, that the Jackalls (the lesser kind) ‘‘eat roots, and fruits : 
^iuAfrequmt the gardens, every nights this then is clearly the animal complained 
of, Cant. ii. 15. “ Take — catch — us the Shuals, the little Shuals, which destroy, 
and waste, and ruin, our vines; and that at the time when we expect fruit from them.” 
So Hasselquist says, “ there is also plenty of them near the convent of St. John, in 
the desart, about vintage time; insomuch, that the owners are obliged to set guards over 
the vines, to prevent these creatures from destroying them.” As Foxes in England 
are not destroyers of grapes, this passage has been severely criticised ; with how much 
accuracy and reason let the reader now judge. 

OF THE larger JACKALL. 

Very expressive, and very melancholy, is the simile of the prophet Ezekiel, xiii. 4. 
As Shuals in wastes around deserted towns, are thy prophets, O Israel. They continue 
to destroy, but do not repair; the clamber over defences broken down, and encrease 
the dilapidations in the stone walls, but they restore no part of its strength: they do not 
go up into the gaps, to repair them; nor bring fresh stones to replace those that are 
fallen, to make up the wall for the security of the house of Israel, that it may stand even 
a skiiinish, much less an assault, in the day of the Lord'' 

From the disposition of the Jackal! to prey on carrion, we see how naturally the 
Psalmist, Ixiii. 10. associates this creature with his slain enemies: “ Those who seek 
to destroy my soul, shall themselves be destroyed; be slain, and be buried, in the 
lowest parts— or depths — of the earth; but they shall not rest in their graves, the 
Jackalls shall tear them from thence, as their lawful prey;— “ They shall ^ a portion 
for Shuals." 

The former passages which relate to the Shual are from the Old Testament; in tlie 
New Testament we may discover the propriety of making an equal correction in 
adopting the word Fox: notwithstanding the original uses the word AXwirpS* 

We shall perceive under this idea a great strength of expression in Matt. viii. 20. 
“ The Jackcdls.^ beasts of prey and of injury, have holes where they may hide themselves; 
and the rapacious birds of the heaven have nests, but the meek, the benevolent. Son of 
Man, he who goes about doing good, hath not where to lay his bead" Surely this con- 
trast .heightens the eneigy of this allusion! 

Without presuming to affirm t^, precisely thpse texts have been selected, 
wherein a distinction ought to be maintained between the lesser and the larger Jackall: 
yet the propriety, if not the necessity, of some such attention and discrimination has 
certainly been rendered evident, by the allusions adduced. 

OF THE METAPHORICAL APPLICATION OF THE NAME JACKALL. 

We come npw to the last particular proposed for consideration in reference to the 
Jackall: the metaphorical application of the name, or character, of the Shuai, or 
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Jackall, to persons: so our Luke xiii. 32. speaking of Herod, says, ** Go tell that 
Fox — that crafty, cruel, insidious, devouring, creature! that Jackall of a prince! vrho 
has indeed expressed his enmity, by bis threats, as Jackalls indicate ^heir mischievous 
dispositions by their barkings ; and who yelps in concert with other of my enemies, 
Jackail-like,— teJl him that 1 ani safe from his fury to-day and to-morrow; and on 
the third day I shidi be completed, — completely beyond his power [alluding perhaps 
to bis resurrection on ^e third day: or, is day put for year?] 

To this application BusaEOUius may determme us; and with this the subject closes 
—but the reader will notice that writer’s especial reference of this comparison to the 
Asiatics; consequently its easy adoption, perhaps, its familiarity, in Syna and Judaea. 

At Nice, in Asia, nt alghb — “ 1 heard a mighty noise, as if it had been of men who 
yeered^and mocked ns. I asked yrhat was the matter? ... I was answered, it was 
only the howling of certain beasts, which the Turks call Ciacalsy or Jacals. They are 
a^rt of wolves, somewhat bigger than Foxes, but less than cOmmon wolves; yet as 
greedy and devourii^, as the most ravenous wolves, or Foxes, of all. They go in 
FLOcas, and seldom hurt man or .beast; but ^t their food by craft, and stealth, more 
than by open force. Thence it js, that the Turks call subtle and crafty per- 
sons, ESPECIALLY THE ASIATICS, BY THE METAPHORICAL NAME OF CIACALS. 
Their manner is, to enter tents, or houses, in the night time : what is eatable they eat; 
gnaw leather, shoes, boots ; are as cunning as they are thievish ; but in this they are 
very ridiculous, that they discover themselves by the noise they make, for while they are 
busy in the house, devouring their prey, if any ope of their herd without doors, chance 
to howl, they all set up a howling likewise,” &c. Busbequius, p. 58. 

It seems to be agreed, that real Foxes are very rare in Jud«a; I think we may ad- 
mit that they are equally rare in Scripture: for I believe we have examined all the 
places where the word occurs, and have not met with a true Fox among them: we 
read however, of the land of Shual, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. Hazar-Shtwl — q. Fox-court, 
Josh. XV, 18, &c. all which places we refer to the Jackall. Vide Fox, in the 2>fc- 
tiomry. 

No. CCX. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OF TOMBS. 

TOMBS may be divided into (1) those dug below the surface of the ground: (2) 
those built above ground: (3) those cut into rocks: often at considerable heights above 
the level of the ground. Of each of these kinds our Plate offers a representation: 

OF subterraneous tombs. 

The bottom subject in our Plate, is an interior view of one of the vaults usually 
the “Tpmbs of the Kings,” at Jerusalem, from Le Bruyn. Vide Map oj Je^ 
ru&oi^m^ W. We presume not to assert that David and Solomon were buried in these 
TomhiS; pevertheless, it is credible that some of their hucqessors, might be here inter- 
red: however that might be, the coffins seep in this Plate are ancient. The reader will 
observe their |brm 9 ,»the orqamenta around them, the stone coffin-lid, its ornaments, &c. 

Such pf sepulchral excavations ^re iK|ll uimsqal in .^yria; and tliey generally 

consist of mpre^han one chamber. Mr. Maundrell (p. 21. Jpui'ney Jiom Aleppo) 
describes several small chambers, issuing from a larger, in foe cpntre; all cut in the 
rock near Aradus: “ going down seven or eight steps, you come to the mouth of the 
Sepulchre; whet^.ciwwImg^iPt yPP at foe chamber . . . to thp right you 

comp jfo a room; &C.. On the other, side of the chamber, another passage leading to 
another room,*’ &c. Fj&fe the following Fragment, « Gafos of Hades/’ ^ 
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Mr. MAUNDR!6tL*ff defiKSription of the Sepulchre cttlled that ef the kings of Jttdah^ 
df which 0 ur Plate offers an internal view, is in these words: 

** The next place We came to was those famous grots called the Seflulebres of the 
Kings; but for what reason they go by that name is hard to resolve: for it is oertain 
none of the kings, either of Israel or Jvdah, were buried here, the Holy Scripture 
assign!^ other places for their Sepulchres; unless it may be thought perha^ that 
Hezekiah was here interred, and that these were the Sepulchres of the sons of David, 
mentioned 2 Chron. 32. 33. "Whoever was buried here, this is certain, that the place 
itself discovers so great an expence both of labour, and treasure, that we may well 
suppose it to have been the work of kings. You approach to it at the east side, 
through an entrance cut out of the natural rock, which admits you into an open court 
of about forty paces square, cut down into the rock with which it is encompassed 
instead of walls. On the south side of the court is a portico nine paces long and four 
broad, hewn likewise out of the natural rock. This has a kind of architrave running 
along its front, adorned with sculpture, of fruits, and flowers, still discernable, but by 
time much defaced. At the end of the portico on the left band you descend to the 
passage into the Sepulchres. The door is now so obstructed with stones and rub- 
bish, that it is a thing of some difficulty to creep through it. But within you arrive 
in a large fair room, about seven or eight yards square, cut out of the natural rock. 
Its sides and ceiling are so exactly square, and its angles so just, that no architect 
with levels and plummets could build a room more regular. And the whole is so firm, 
and entire, that it may be called a chamber hollowed out of one piece of marble. 
Fi-om this room, you pass into I think six more one within another, all of the same 
fabric with the first. Of these the two innermost are deeper than the rest, having a 
second descent of about six or seven steps into them. 

** In every one of these rooms, except the first, were coffins of stone placed in niches 
in the sides of the chambers. They had been at first covered with handsome lids, 
and carved with garlands: but now most of them were broke to pieces, by sacrilegious 
hands. The sides and ceiling of the rooms were always dropping with the moist 
damps condensing upon them. To remedy which nuisance, and to preserve these 
chambers of the dead polite and clean, there was in each room a small channel cut in 
the floor, which served to drain the drops that fall constantly into it.” Maundbell’s 
Travels, p. 76. 

To vaults like these, dug under the earth, to graves dug into the ground, and to 
other such like subterraneous places of interment, may be referred the numerous pas- 
sages in Holy Writ, which speak doum to the pit — to the grave — &c. 

The Cave of Machpelah which Abraham bought, Gen. xxiii. 9. was probably a dou- 
ble cave, an exterior chamber opening into another interior: not unlike those firsf 
described by Mr. Maundrell, whereby it might easily afterwards recme others of 
Abraham 8 family. 

We have seen that these Sepulchres are occasionally divided into Chambers; where 
sleep those, perhaps, who once kept the world awake: and to such a chamber of death 
the Wise Man compares the chamber of the adulteress, Prov. vii. 27. “ She causes ta 
fully like as — ^as surely as nmny and grWiI iksounds cause him to fall who has reeled 
theiii ; and even strong men [q, men not wounded, but whole?] are absoliddy slain hy 
her. The way to the Sepulchre is her house, her first, or outer, chamber is like the 
open court that leads to the Tomb; descending to the chambers of death' is the fartfaef 
entrance into her apartment: her private chamber— — is like a separate 
recess in a Sepulchre. Vide No. xxv. for the construction of chamber within chamber* 

The writer varies this representation, chap.ix. 18. ^^And he [the thoughtless youthj 
is not aware that the Repaaim — giants — the most terrible of men — are there [in the 
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bouse <>f the adulteress] inviting— -<;aUiiig him— Atm— ^ enter tie Tomb."* 
This is either a bold prosopopeia^ raising, as it were^ the dead, 'v^hich had been slain 
by means of prostitution, whose departed spirits entice the thoughtless youth to make 
one among them; who enjoy, as it were, the anticipation of reiidering this person as 
miserable as themselves: in which sense it is highly figurative, and poetical: or, may 
it be rather a matter of fact? — 9 . d. in the house of the adulteress, and connected 
with her, are a number of desperate villains, who delight in shedding blood, and will 
surely murder the unwary youth whom she allures, and whom they call and excite 
into her chamber.” If the former sense has most poetry, it may be justly feared, that 
this has too abundant truth. 

It is impossible on this subject to forget the noble conceptions of the prophet Isaiah: 
which agree with the first sense of the preceding paragraph. “ Hades from bmeeUh the 
ground is moved on thy account — O king of Babylon I and comes forward to meet tiee 
at thy entrcmce into its secret recesses, as doing honour to so great a power: it rouseti 
to meet thee the Rephaini — great ones — all t/te Goats — rude chiefs — of the earth: it 
hath made all the kings of the peoples rise up off their thrones to come forward to meet 
thee; — and they say^ Art thou also become like unto usT so verse 18. “.4// the kings of 
the earth lie down in glory — in state — each man in his house f his sepulchral building, 
but thou art abominated and treated with the utmost indignity,” &c. 

I suspect, also, that what is often called in English tlie live (or natural) rock, was 
known among the Jews by the phrase “ heart of the earth,” much in the sense as we 
say heart of oak,” &c, meaning the solid, substantial, part of it: if so, it shews the 
true import of our Lord's expression, Matth. xii. 40. “ As Jonah was three days, *. e. 
part of jthe first day, the whole of the second day, and part of the third day, in the 
hollow of the ketos^ so shall the Son of Man be, e. an equal space of time, in the 
solid rock — the heart of the earth;” not drowned in the waters, nor buried in moist 
earth; but entombed in the solid heart of rock. Vide Potter’s Field, ad fin. in the 
Dictionafy^ 

The Apostle has expressed this in a manner which possibly our translators have ren- 
dered rather too strongly; at least, it has always struck my mind to that effect, Eph. 
iv. 9. “ He who ascended — descended first into the lower parts of the earth.” Now 
as the ascent of Christ is “ far above all things,” this expression leads the mind to 
consider his descent which is so evidently contrasted with it, as being into a corres- 
pondent depth under the earth: whereas in fact, the actual d^pth of our Lord s Tomb 
was, at most, a very trifle; and possibly not below the surfii^ of the ground. (Vide 
No. cxxxvjii.) The word ro Korwre/tw, I should guess, is used with no less latitude 
in this passage, than we have remarked on the Usage of icow by Mark ; xiv. 66 . ( Vide 
Fragments, No. l.) and might, I presume, have been rendered simply “under ground,” 
or ** under the surface of the earth.” I cannot please myself with a phrase by which 
Jo render it; but believe I am right as to the sentiment intended to be conveyed by 
in this observation. 

BUILDINGS OF TOMBS. 

The upper subject on our Plate, represent|||C^bs which have much the appearance 
of little houses, as if meant for habitations/x'his is a distant view of the burying- 
placc near Assouan in £Jgypt» from Norden. 

Some of these, are graves, pretty 'much like our country graves in England; some 
of them seem to be clusters or graves, occupied, it may be supposed, by individuals 
of the same family; others, are buildings of at least one i^tory in height, and by their 
^oors and windows — openings -Hseepa as if they might, on occasion, accoifimodate 
ihe living; as indeed we find by several travellers who have taken refuge in them from 
storms, &c. they do. These 
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These small houses elucidate the circumstances of the demoniac8» who dwelt among 
^ tombs, Matth. Tiii. 28. sf al. and we see, how readily they might serve as habita- 
tions, to those unhappy sufferers. These bouses shew, also, the propriety of our 
Lord^s comparison of the Pharisees to whited— embellished — beautified — sepulchres; 
handsome without, but polluted within: and the opportunities which persons profess- 
ing extraordinary zeal for God, or regard for his servants, might have, of “ garnish- 
ing the sepulchres of the righteous,” as well as of repairing, or “ building, the tombs 
of the prophets,” Matth. xxiii. 28. while, at the same time as they paid unsolicited, 
and even extravagant, honours to the dead, they detracted, despised, or persecuted, 
the living; who addressed them with messages of the Divine will, with authority supe- 
rior to that of those whom they professed, by such solicitous attentions, to admire and 
to venerate. 

Some erectioU certainly, though probably of much smaller dimensions than many 
of these, did Jacob construct over tne grave of Rachel: perhaps a simple pillar within 
an inclosure, Gen. xxxv. 20. which suggests a kind of s^ulchre difterent from any 
we have yet seen. That called the Tomb of Rachel, near Bethlehem, has no just pre- 
tentions to such remote antiquity. 

The reader will recollect the descriptive epithet of Job, chap. xxx. 23. which, per- 
haps, may be thus understood in like meumer (i. e, as the pillar of sand is dissolved, 
vide No. clxxiii.) thou wilt turn my face, or direct my passof^e toward death; and 
toward the house which has long been, and ever is in continual preparation to receive 
all persons living'' Exactly conformable is the Psalmist's idea, v. 8. “ The throat 
of the wicked is an open sepulchre,” ever ready to devour; constantly gaping to 
receive all comers; and to this Jeremiah very forcibly likens the quiver of the Chal- 
deans; “ it is, says he, an open sepulchre” — certain death; insatiable; swallowing up 
all. Hell, the grave, attd Destruction, are never full; Prov. xxvii. 20. but keep continu- 
ally crying. Give, give, xxx. 16. 


TOMBS IN ROCKS. 

The middle compartment of our Plate, exhibits a number of Sepulchres, cut at con- 
siderable heights into the Rock, at Naxi Rustam, near Persepolis, in Persia, from 
Lds Bruyn. 

It is evident, that these must have been works of great labour and expense: beyond 
the powers of ordinary persons: they must have employed many labourers, and for a 
long time, &c. Vain desire of somewhat permanent! Vain solicitude for a kind of ter- 
restrial, posthumous immortality! This gives a spirit to the expostulation of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, chap. xxii. 16. with Shebna the treasurer: — “What hast thou here? what 
lasting settlement dost thou expect? that thou bast hewed thee out a Sepulchre, here, 
like as one heweth out at a great height his Sepulchre: that cutteth out at a great 
expense a habitation, [for himself, after death] a dwelling, a residence, in the solid 
Rock: it shall be fruitless; for the Lord shall toss thee, as a- ball, into a large country, 
where thou shalt die,” &c. It may be thought, that Shebna had actually constructed 
a magnificent monument, nbi et rair , j£4 be Latins speak : the contrast of such stabi- 
lity, with the rollings of a ball into a flPfeountry, is very strong. 

That Shebna meant to settle where be built his Sepulchre; that he connected the 
idea of security, &c. with it, is very credible, — will this apply to the phraseology of 
Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 21. ** be said of the Kenites, Strong is thy dwdlingplaice, where 
thou passest thy life: aind them pUwest in a Rock thy nest, wherein thou dost propose 
to abide after thy decease, i.e. thy Sepulchre: notwithstanding this thou shalt he 
waited,'' I would not affirm that this is the true sense; because, we often read iu 
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Scripture of inhabitants of Rocks — nevertheless, this sense may be included: espe- 
cially when we consider the strong affection of the Orientals toward the places of 
Sepulture appropriated to their families. Vide Babzillai, 2 Sam. xix. 33. and 
Neheiniahii. 3. 

Job seems to allude to monumental inscriptions accompanying Sepulchres cut in 
Rocks, when he wishes his words were graven on the Hock for evei': — rather on the 
Rock, which, when they were once cut in it, would retain them perpetually. 

From the general constructions of these Sepulchres, we see the propriety of Scrip- 
ture allusions to their various parts; as to the gates of hell — of hades, the unseen world; 
the lowest hell — hades, &c. \Ve see also, the attention bestov^ed on his Sepulchre by 
the party himself, while living. It is very probable that Sepulchres in gardens were 
generally cut into Rocks; not dug (like graves) in the earth, but into the Iwart of a 
Rock ; hence Samuel was buried in his own house, *. e. garden, probably, at Ramah, 

1 Sam. XXV. 1. Manasseh was buried in the garden of his house, 2 Kings xxi. 18.^ 
and verse 20. Anion was buried in the Sepulchre in the garden of Uzzah. Hence the 
Sepulchre of Lazarus, 1 John xi. 38. is explained — distinguished — as being a cave; a 
chamber somewhat sunk into the ground; and hence, we hnd, Joseph of Arimathea 
bad prepared his Sepulchre in his garden, and had cut it into a Rock; chamber 
within chamber, according to custom. 

N. B. It was, (and still is) customary, when a Sepulchre was not in a garden, to 
surround it with fragrant herbs, flowers, &c. hence the allusions to favourable situa- 
tions for Sepulchres, “the clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him,” &c. Vide 
No. xcv. 

On the whole, if the reader will bear in mind these distinct kinds of Sepulchres: he 
will find many places in Scripture become more intelligible by means of such discri- 
mination, since what is descriptive of one kind, is inapplicable to another kind. It 
may be thought also that we should find in Scripture a distinct name for each kind : 
but these remarks close for the present; submitting themselves as mere hints to 
ittentive reflection. 

No. CCXI. GATES OF HELL, (with a plate.> 

THIS Plate exhibits three distinct figures: that in the middle is copied fi*om Mr* 
^aundrell; and is the same composition of chambers which we have reasoned 
)n, and referred to, in the former Number. He thus describes them: 

“ Going down seven or eight steps, you como to the mouth of the Sepulchre; where 
;rawling in you arrive in the chamber (1) which is nine feet two inches broad, and 
deven feet long. Turning to the right hand, and going through a narrow passage,, 
mu come to the room (2) which is eight feet broad, and ten long: in this chamber are 
even cells for corpses, viz. two over against the entrance* four on Ihe left hand, 
md one unfinished on the right. These cells were hewn directly into the firm rock* 
Ne measured several of them, and found them eight feet and a half in length, and 
hree feet three inches square. 1 would not infer from hence, that the corpses depo^ 
ited here were of such a gigantic size, as to fill up such laige coffins: though at the 
ame time, why should any mea be so prodigal W their labour, as to cut these cavema 
iito so hard a rock as this was, much farther than necessity required? 

“ On the other side of the chamber (1) was a narrow passage seven feet long, lead* 
ag into the room (3) whose dimensions were nine feet ki breadth, and twelve in length, 
t bad eleven cells of somewhat a less size than the former, tying at equal distances 
J1 round about it. 

^ Passing out of the room (t) foreright, you have two xiiurrow entranees, each seven- 
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feet l<»ng, into the room (4)> This apartment was nine feet square: it had no cells in 
it like the others: Nor any thing else remarkable, but only a bench, cut all along its 
side on the left hand. From the description of this Sepulchre, it is easy to conceive 
the disposition of the other; which is represented in the figure (5, d). The lieight of 
the rooms in both, was about six feet; and the towers were built each over the iimer^ 
most room of the Sepulchre, to which it belonged. 

At about the distance of a furlong from this place, we discerned another tower^ 
resembling this last described. It was erected likewise over a Sepulchre, of which 
you have the delineation in the figure (7) and (8). There was this singulanty observ- 
able in this last Sepulchre; that its cells were cut into the rock eighteen feet in length, 
pbssibly to the intent, that two or three corpses might be deposited in each of tliem, 
at the feet of one another.” Maundrell’s Travels from Aleppo, pages 22, 23. 

The upper figure is from Niebuhr: it represents a Burial Place, which was seen 
by that traveller, in the desart near Mount Sinai; the area of it is divided into two 
parts, if not into more ; and around it on the outside are other graves. The stones 
which cover the graves, or which serve as monuments, have hieroglyphic inscriptions 
on them. 

Mr. Niebuhr thinks, it must have been the Burial Place of a great city, in ancient 
times. It appears to me, by the hieroglyphic inscriptions, to be very ancient. Can 
it be as ancient as the residence of Israel, in this desart? May it be one of those burial 
places, which must have been constructed on occasion of some of the plagues sent 
among that people by Divine wrath, wherein many thousands fell? at least, it may give 
us a lively idea of what such memoranda of Divine indignation might have been; and 
how their names, their histories, &c. &c. might be transmitted to posterity by such 
erections. 

If it be supposed that these burial places (or others that may exist) belonged to a 
city, or cities, they become an argument for a difl'crent appearance of the face of this 
country formerly: since now it could not maintain a city, or a town, that had any 
tolerable population in it. I incline to think this hint is entitled to attention ; there 
seem to be several indications that Arabia was formerly more fruitful, better culti- 
vated, better inhabited, than at present: and if it were so in times as ancient as 
Moses, then the condition of Israel in the wilderness becomes less inhospitable, less 
solitary, &c. 

The lower figure on our Plate is selected from among many which represent the 
Tomb and its Doors. This shews very clearly the “ Gates of Hades,” the unseen 
world: and is inscribed, GEOIC KATAXGONIOIC FLYKQN KAl HMEPA. “ To the 
Gods of the Manes:” on the part of “ Glycon and Hemera.” Now the Manes were 
the Spirits of the departed dead, in their separate state; in the abode of spirits; there 
can be no doubt, therefore, that this figure denotes the entrance into that state; wiiich 
Mercury is represented as having opened : and, having introduced the spirits of tliese 
dead persons, he now forbids, by his Caduceus (his rod of office on such occasions) 
any intrusion into the secrets of this silent mansion, and is about to close for ever all 
communication with its internal privacies. 

Under the word Hell in tlie Dicti^nary^ the reader has seen several instances of 
the figurative expression “Crates of Hades,” or of Hell, which this representation will 
6x on his mind.^ He will observe too, that it was the office of Mercury to introduce 
departed spirits into those regions; where, after he had left them, they were to be ad- 
judged to their proper residence, whether of Elysium or of Tartarus, whether of hap- 
piness or of misery: we shall have occasion in our next Number farther to consider 
tine deity under this character. 
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Observe now, the true idea of Hades as we usually consider bell— t. e.imm 
place of punishment; but simply as a place of departed spirits, as well good as bad. 
Hades is the Sepulchre^ says Hesychius; the Greeks say, aii men go to Hades: both 
just and unjust go to Hades, saith Caius, a Roman presbyter. “ Hades is my house,” 
says Job: Hezeidah speaks of his going to the Gates of Hades: and we say in English, 
“ Death s Door.” Since then the Hebrew speaks repeatedly of iS/ieol, i. e. Hades, as a 
place appointed for all living, since the lxx. render such Hebrew expressions by “ the 
Gates of Hades,” or of death, and since our own language employs the same phrase- 
ology, we oxe led to a just understanding of that article of the Greed,. He (Ghrist) 
descended into Hell” — meaning Hades, the state of the dead, the unseen world: i. e. 
he did not merely swoon away, faint, appear to die, as some heretics affirmed, and in 
that state was buried ; but he actually did die, and his body certainly was a lifeless 
corpse: — otherwise, he could not have enjoyed a true and proper resurrection. 

1 beg leave to ^tiery, farther, whether this may not be the import of the phrase 
‘‘ Gates of Hades,' Matth. xvi. 18? “ Though I personally descend to the very Gates 
of Hades, and die like any other man, yet in this, eventually, 1 shall differ from all 
other men, death shall not prevail against me, for it is not possible that I should he 
holden of it: — but, as I descend into the earth, so I shall ascend up into heaven; this 
shall be the foundation of my followers’ hopes; and as I arise, so shall they arise: — 
the Gates of Hades shall not shut up — confine — prevail over — my person — my doc- 
trine, or my people.” 

N. B. I believe, in some of our counties, the Saxon word to helle, t. e. to conceal a 
thing, is still retained; and in this acceptation it comes very near to the original 
terms S/ieol and Hades, i, e* the concealed state: that hid from the eyes of mortals.. 

No.CCXU. NERGAL. 

AMONG the gods of the transplanted Heathen, 2 Kings xvM. 30. we find some*- 
fhe etymology of whose names would never lead us to conjecture by what image, or 
figure, they might be represented. The Rabbins, indeed, have occasionally, told us 
their nature, and sometimes their symbols; but Rabbinical authority is not always sa- 
tisfactory. It is hardly to be supposed, that on many subjects the present Jewish lite- 
rati have really any tradition now extant among them, and in many other instances, 
we hesitate in admitting the accuracy of what they report as traditionary information 
derived from their forefathers. Nevertheless, we may consider their description of 
Nergal, as an instance, either of their correctness, or of their judgment. This god, 
they tell us, was worshipped under tl»e figure of a Cock; and, to make a pair of the 
species, Succoth Benoth, say they, was worshipped as a hen and chicken. For 
this last conjecture I find no authority; but the first seems to me very plausible. 

The word Nbr-oal divides into two parts (we have seen Dagaun do the samei^ 
No. CXLV.) Ner signifies light; as a noun, a light, or luminary, that which sheds its 
chearing rays around, a lamp, or what holds or contains light, a chandeli^, &c. and 
Gcd signifies to revolve, to roll, a revolution, a circuit: the compound title therefore^ 
implies the revolving — or returning — light. 

If “ the returning light” be truly descriptive of Nergai, there is nothing improbable 
in considering the Cock as allusive to it; since that birds vigilance is well known: and 
it could hardly fail of being observed in ai>y age of the world, that he welcomes the 
very earliest tokens of the re-appearance of light, morning after morning. 

But, I apprehend, that most of the ancient deities of the Heathen combined references 
to principles not restricted to one natural occurrence, merely, but, either they included 
several natural occurrences in one emblem, or» together with some natural occur*. 
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rence, they cammemorated some historical fact of past ages; or, they hinted at some 
latent principle, expected to produce effects beyond what hithertp it hacT produced^ 
or was apparently producing: f. e. they usually looked backward on history, but some- 
times ^y looked forward in expectation. 

By way of illustrating these suggestions, I shall offer a hint at the different senses 
in which the word light may be taken, beside its reference to natural light. 

' 1. Deliverance from any singular danger or distress. Esth. vih. 16. 

IJ. Posterity; a son, or successor, 1 Kiu^ xi. 33. 2 Chron. xxi. 7. 

3. Resurrection; or something very like it, Job xxxiii. 20, 30. Psalm xcvii. 11. 

(I) On turning to some of my early studies, 1 find that 1 had rendered a passage ia 
reference to the absence of Lightj where no such reference appears in our translation, 
Numb. xxi. 30. 

The Lamp ii extinguished from Hesfabon to Dibon ! 

Devastation hath spread from Nophah to Medeba! 

If this be correct, it expresses a most entire desolation! not a lamp burning through- 
out this whole extent of country: whereas formerly, here were many lamps; every 
house having one or more; and on rejoicing days, how many! Consider, that the fe- 
males of the family wrought most of their woven-works by lamp-light; also, that much 
of domestic society was in the evening; consider also, Job xviii. 5. “ Yea, the light of 
the wicked shall be put out, and the spark of his fire shall not shine: the light shaDbe 
dark in his tabernacle, and his candle shall be put out with him.” In modern English, 

No more for him the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Nor busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Nor climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

(II) Oiir Plate contains no allusion to the first of these principles, but it has a strong 
reference to the second, Posterity, and my object will be to shew, that the idea of 
fecundity was expressed in the adaptation of a Cock as an emblem, to signify the re-ap- 
pearance of Light, 

In the lower subject on our Plate, which is from a gem of the Florentine Gallery, 
Plate Lxxviii. No. 4. we have two cocks yoked to the car of Cupid; and other in- 
stances, sufficiently manifest that these associates, Cupid and a Cock, are no strangers 
to each other; see Montfaucon, Vol. i. Plate cxi. No. 13, which represents Cupid 
victorious over a Cof;k. “ His combat against a Cock is easy to explain; he over- 
comes ttie Cock, as he does all other animals. Imo et ^allus plus cceteris avibus est 
amori addictus^ Perhaps this is not all that was typified by this subject; neither 
perhaps is its full meaning to be understood without intimate consideration of this 
bird s manners. 

In our gem we see two Cocks driven by one Cupid, and led or conducted by ano- 
ther; and not m^ejy as if harnessed to a common car, but, as if they had been run- 
ning in the race, and had been victorious; for the Cupid who drives them carries a 
palm branch, as the reward of victory, of victory obtained by these, his emblematical 
Coursers. 

(III) In the center subject on our Plate, we have the principle, Light, strongly con- 
nected with this bird, the Cock. As we saw in our lower subject the car oi Cupid 
drawn by two Cocks, so we have in this subj^t, a car, with a Cock standing upon it 
in the attitude of crowing strongly, and ffappii^ his wings; as is customary with this 
bird, on certain occasions. The star delineated on this car is the star of Venus, and 
distinguishes this equipage as the consecrated vehicle of that supreme goddess of lovo 
and beauty. 
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At a little distance from these objects sits Hymen, the god of jimrmge, and cosjup 
g^ty; his torch brightly blazing; at his feet, is a cock cix>wing, &c. in a manner and 
attitude very like the former; and with precisely the same allusions. > 

The import of this allegory, 1 conceive, indicates the influence of Venus and iiTmenp 
the genial powers of vit^ity, on the renovation of life, in human posterity. As we 
have seen utter desolation, privation of children, misery, denoted by the extinction 
of lamps, or torches, so on the contrary, we are here led to imply the joy of connubiid 
engagements, the “ taper clear” of those connections, whereby the various charities 
of father, son, and brother, first were known.” Parental afiection sees existence 
renewed in posterity, sees the lamp of hfe rekindled in those on whom it has bestowed 
a being, sees in the glowing torch of sacred conjugality the means of transmitting light 
from the parent to the ofispriag, sees second seifs arise from this appointment bf 
Providence; this acquisition the torch of Hymen favours, and this felicity the crowing 
Cock congratulates. 

(IV) Our upper subject represents a Cock, holding in his bill two ears of corn; he 
is attended by Mercury, carrying his caduceus in one hand, and a bag of money in 
the other. This gem has puzzled the learned. Montfaucon, Vol. i. p. 128, says, 

To see Mercury witli a Cock is common enough; but to see him walking before a 
Cock much larger than himself, is what 1 have never noticed, except in this represen- 
tation. It may denote that the greatest of the qualities of Mercury is vigilance. The 
Cock holding the com in his bill, may, perhaps, mean that vigilance only can produce 
plenty of the productions necessaiy to the support of life!’' 

Without objecting to this sentiment, I conjecture, that the meaning of this com- 
position is much more recondite. We have seen, No. cxlv. that corn was an emblem 
of fertility; and herein, it agrees well with the Cock as noticed already. But, we have 
also considered corn as referring to a revivification, after lyinglong in the earth ; now, 
if referred personally to Dagon, or Siton, it might express his personal revivification, 
as from an old man to a young child, [See on Dagon; also the Plates, Medals of 
Corinth, Nos. 1 5. 16. &c.] yet as corn, though it revives, is not identically the same grain 
that was sown, but appears under another — a renewed — form, and is the successor, 
not the same, however it may be taken as alter et idem; — so, it is likely, that when referred 
to others, not to Dagon, it may indicate less a continuance of personal identity, than a 
similarity — a succession — a renewal. 

Mercury was the god of merchants, and traders, &c. but he was also god of the 
dead: his office was, to conduct souls to Hades, and to introduce them into the 
mansions of the lower world; this no man of learning will deny; and to this office hia 
tjaduceus appropriately belongs. We have already noticed him under this cliaracter 
aa our explanation of the Plate “Gates of Hades,” No. ccxi. Jf we consider him 
as sustaining the same character in the present instance, then the language of thi^^ni 
bears this translation: “Mercury, it is true, conducts the dead to Hades; but, as 
corn revives, so shall the dead revive; and as the Cock is an emblem of returning light 
and renewed life, so by holding above — over — ^the conducting god, the corn, which 
signifies expectation of revival, he triumphs, as it were, over Mercury: and Iwldly 
exalts himself as his superior.” Is not his attitude in perfect agreement with#thit 
conjecture? 

This view of the subject leads to several remarks, which we shall not now pursue; 
but only hint at present, at a ]>er$ua8ion among the ancients, of a state beyond the power 
of Mercury. This emblem, thus considered, consists of two parts, 1, a cock. 2, com 
in the ear. Montfaucon has told us above, “ the cock is common enough with 
M^cury;’’ Did this denote a hope of reviviscence? of another and better state ? 
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Socrates before his death desired his friend Crito to sacrifice a Gocfc on his behalf 
ta Esculapius; did he hereby express his hope of future existence, of revivification, or 
rather of existence in a separate state, notwithstanding death? If such were the meaning 
^thou^ possibly latenl) of his sacrifice, it was in perfect coincidence with his expectation 
of coiiirersiiig with the itiustrious dead; with the heroes, the bards, the philosophers, 
of ancient renown : as he suggested before his reception of the fatal beverage. 

^ Moreover, if the emblem of corn was an admitted, and received, allusion to a fiiture 
stale, in Scripture antiquity, then we shall do well to consider its usage in Scripture, 
to illustrate which is the object of our humble endeavours. • 

The close of life at mature age is compared to a shock of corn fully ripe: Job v. 20. 

Thou shall come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in, [to the 
garner] in his season.” Vide Gen. xxv. 8, 29. Job xhi. 17. 

Our Lord compares himself to a corn of wheat falling into the ground, but after- 
wards producing much fruit,. John xii. 24. The prophet Uosea, xiv. 7. speaks of 

growing as the vine, and reviving as the com:' and we have seen already that the 
return of vegetation, in the spring of the year, has been adopted very generally, as an 
expressive symbol of a resurrection. Vide No. clxxvii. 

The apostle Paul uses this very simile, in reference to a renewed life, 1 Cor. xv. 87. 

The sower sows a bare — naked — grain of corn, of whatever kind it be^ as wheat, or, 
&c. but after a proper time, it rises to light, clothed with verdure ; clotlied also with 
a husk, and other appurtenances, according to the nature which God has appointed 
to that species of seed: — analogous to this is the resurrection of the body,” &c. My 
inference is, that if this comparison were in use among the ancients (and this gem 
declares its antiquity) it could hardly be unknown to the Corinthians, in their learned 
and polite city, “the Eye of Greece:” neither could it well be confined to the philo- 
sophers there, but must have been known by those to whom tlie apostle wrote, generally : 
if so, then not only was the sacred writer justified in selecting it by way of illustration, 
but he had more reason for calling them “ fools" who did not properly reflect on what 
was acknowledged and admitted among themselves than modem incoiisiderates have 
supposed ; and whatever of harshness may be fancied in this appellation, it was nothing 
beyond what tliey might both deserve and expect. [This naked grain deserves our 
attention: is this , the of the simile?] 

The apostle mighty no doubt, have instanced the power of God in the progress of 
human vivifiratioii ; and might have inferred, that the same power which could confer 
life, originally, could certainly restore it to those particles which once had possessed 
it. — It IS possible he has done this covertly, having chosen to mention vegetable seed, 
that being most obvious to common notice; yet not intending to terminate his reference 
ill any quality of vegetation. 1 find, the same manner of expression in Menu^ who 
diseoprsirig of children, says, “ Whatever be the quality of the seed scattered in a 
field prepared in due season, a plant of the»same quality springs in that field, with 
peculiar visible properties. That one plant should be sown, and another produced, 
cannot happen; whatever seed may be sown,, even that produces its proper stem. 
Never must it be sown in another man's field.” Ry this metaphor he forbids adultery, 
m he immediately states at large. 

There is a very sudden turn of metaphor used by the apostle Paul, Rom. vi. S. 
" Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into hisdeatii? therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death . . . that we 
should walkrin newness of life. For if we have been planted together [i e. with him] 
in the likeness of his deaths we shall be also planted in the likeness of his resurrection.” 
Now what has baptism to do with planting? Wherein consits their similarity, so as to 
justify Ae resemblance here implied ? 
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Oa looking back to No. cxlv. we &nd the apostle Peter n^dung of baptism, figura- 
tively, as saving us^ and alluding to Noah, who long lay buried in the ark, as corn 
long lies buried in the earth. Now, as after having died to his former course of life 
in l^ing baptized, a convert was considered as rising to a renewed life, so alter having 
been separated from his former connections, his seed-bed as it^were, after having died 
in being planted, he was considered as rising to renewed life, also. The ideas therefore 
conveyed by the apostle in these verses are precisely the same; though the metaphors 
be different. Moreover, if it were anciently common to speak of a person, after 
baptism, as rising to renewed life, and to consider corn also as sprouting to a 
renewed life, then we see how easily Hymeneus and Philetus, 2 Tim. i. 18. “ concerning 
the truth might err, saying, that the resurrection was past already,” t. e. in baptism, 
[quasi in plantings i, e, in being transfeiTed to Christianity] in which error they did 
little more than annex their old heathen notions to the Christian institution. The 
transition was extremely easy ; but, unless checked in time, the error might have become 
very dangerous. I think this more likely to have been the fact respecting these 
erroneous teachers, than any allusion to vice, as death, and to a return to virtue, as 
life: which Warburton proposes, Div. Leg- Vol. i. p. 436. and the notion seems to 
have been adopted by Menander, who taught, says Irenseus, lib. i. cap. 21. that his 
disciples obtained resurrection by his baptism ; and so became immortal. How easily 
figurative language suffers, under the misconstructions of gross conception! 

In discoursing on No. 9, Plate iv. of the Cherubim, we referred the figure with a 
cock’s head, to the deity Nergal: this being an Egyptain representation, may probably 
differ from that sentiment which our conjecture suggested as the immediate import 
of Nergal; but, if it be svpposable, that it contained the same idea, then it affords one 
more proof of the coincidence of Egyptian hieroglyphics with the symbolical emblems 
of Eastern Asia. It may be fanciful to say, that the serpent which the other figure 
holds in his hand is the cobra di capella-^ or hooded snake, which in India is the 
universally received emblem of death: but if this could be admitted, then this subject 
represents, the deity which presides over dissolution, holding in his hand the serpent, 
the symbol of his office, and standing beside an altar; on the other side of which 
stands the deity which presides over returning light, t. e. renewed life; denoted by the 
cock’s bead, which he wears as his insignia, instead of a human head. 

The reader will observe how closely this agrees with our conceptions of the emblem- 
atic cock in reference to Nergal: but we repeat our — if it can be admitted ; — 
admitted either in reference 1. to Dagon, or Siton, t. e, Noah : or, 2. to posterity, as 
a reviviscence of the parent in his offspring: or 3. as a glimmering ray of that grand 
truth, a life beyond the present; a state where Mercury, the god conductor to Hades, 
has neither authority, occupation, nor influence. 

fn pursuit of this cock-deity, Nergal, we have wandered pver an extent of subject, 
which at least, has furnished a variety of views: whether they have repaid the labour 
of the excursion most be left to the reader; — it is time to think of returning 
homewards, and of relinquishing the chase: but 1 cannot close, without remarking 
the privilege of that Dispensation, which has not abandoned us to wander in the maze 
of uncertainty, or left us “ to grope after truth, if perhaps, we may find it:” we are 
not called to erect our altars ** to an unknow^n God;'’ but we behold life and 
immortality so clearly brought to light^’ in the Gospel, that we are almost ready to 
wonder how it ever could have been overlooked at any period of time ; and are some- 
what startled to see it rather inferred, and indicated, rather symbolized, and suggested, 
than boldly pronounced and firmly expected. May we be enabled to improve the 

advantages 
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tdTttBtiges witli which we hare been fayoured* and to demonstrate that our Aill con* 
yktion on the subject* impels us to nobler actiyit;;r than could be excited hj those 
dark aUusions which have now occupied our investigation! 

No. CCXIIL SUCCOTH - BENOTH. 

COMPANION to the deity Nergal is Succqth-Bbnoth* a deity selected by the 
men of Babylon* as their favourite object of worship* % Kings xvii. 30. The present 
Number may be considered as partially connected with the foregoing. We have 
already hinted that the Rabbins describe Succoth-Benoth* as typified by a hen and 
chicken; but we beg leave to pursue a different train of thinking, and the ttabbins for 
once shall favour us with forgiveness. 

We had no historical fact to quote on our Plate* in reference to Nergal, but this 
Plate will make us amends: we shall take the subjects as they are numbered: 

No. 1. A Medal of the Emperor Gordian* struck at Hierapolis* in Syria* to com^ 
memorate that emperors restoration to health* as I suppose: on one side is his pro* 
file; on the other is Cybele, feeding, by way of reward, the serpent of Hygeia* health* 
or of Esculapius* the god of health : behind Cybele is the god Telesphorus* clad in 
careful wrappings, imfHying that convalescents should clothe themselves with every 
attention* when they venture abroad again after sickness. 

This medal is considered as almost singular; and its inscription around the ernpe* 
ror s head is altogether singular; AAIP BHNOC; adir benos. Like the names of other 
deities, this divides into two parts, Adir and Benos, The word Adir has come under 
investigation already when considering the image of Dagon* No. cxlv. and we have 
Seen cause to suggest as a conjecture, not without support* that instead of translating 
this word magnificent'* as hitherto has been usual* it should be taken impersonally* 
in the sense of “ dwelling — residence — inhabited" [or, personally* dweller — resident- 
inhabitant] — that is to say, for a time, not for ever: but as we speak of birds restii^ 
on trees, &c. for a short period only. This is precisely the idea of the Hebrew word 
Succoth, usually rendered booths, i, e, temporary residences* dwellings of a slight nature* 
intended only for a time* to serve a particular purpose, &c. [See No. xxxix, 2 J We have 
described this kind of erection as being extremely slight. Also* in considering the 
various descriptions of ships among the ancients, [next No.] we find Adir employed 
to denote a vessel for receiving and conveying goods* merchandise* &c. in accurate 
coincidence with the signification assigned it* viz, that of containing for a time* t. e. 
during the passage from one country to another* what is on board it — e. a vehicle of 
temporary reception,” or* a conveyance in which passengers, &c. embark* — dwell for a 
time. Since then this sense of Adir agrees perfectly with the title Succoth, and since 
the import of Succoth is well known and undeniable; this medal affords a strong 
argument in favour of our former opinion* and our present suggestions: and we con* 
elude frankly* that the word Adir, in tliis inscription* implies a temporary dwelling* 
residence* loddng, &c. 

The word Benos also puzzled Yaillant* who reports this medal; and who pro* 
poses 4o read Belos in reference to the god ^1: q, ** the magnificent Belus.” But we 
know perfectly well* that— oth is a Hebrew feminine termination; and that— os is a 
Greek termination: so that* the name of a deity* &c. which the Greeks would write 
Bmoe, the Hebrews would write Bmorni and since the vrord^ Adir is Chaldee* or 
ijyriac* though in Greek letters* the worriJBsiie# is unquestionably Chaldee* or Syriac* 
also* and the Bemrth of the H^rews; whieh is very natural, in a Syriac medal. 

This leads to a remark or two: 1. the late peiiod* comparatively* at which this 

Third Hundred* Edit. 4. 3 G 
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medal was struck, shews the long continuance of the worship of Succoth-Bmoth^ or 
Adir-Benos: 2. beii^ struck at Hierapolis in Syria, it agrees perfectly with the Scrip- 
ture history, that in Syria and Samaria, the worship of this deity was establislied, 
and was prevalent. [It is not wholly extinct at this day, in some of the more remote 
or concealed branches of Mount Lebanon; and among some of the rude tribes of the 
country. See Dr. E. D. Claure’s Travels in the Holy Land, Vol. ii. pp. 404. 457.] 

We must not dismiss this medal without remarking, that the Ben6s of the Syrians 
was the Venus of the Greeks and Latins; and the Banuy or BenUy of Eastern Asia: so 
that if the Indian Banu be the original, then the name may be traced, with scarcely 
any variation — Banu or BenUy Benoth, Benos, Venus: and, together with the name, 
the worship may be traced also, i, e. originally, perhaps, that of a person, but after- 
wards a personification of the prolific powers. The full translation of Adir-Bems, or 
Succoth-Benoth, would be “ the Venus of the temporary residence.” 

Mons. Saurin has taken a good deal of pains, to prove that the worship of Cybele 
was established in Syria, and that devotees were consecrated to her service; this is a 
notorious fact, in respect to Venus: and Nos. 2 and 3, propose to shew that Cybele 
was not altogether alien from that goddess. No. 2. exhibits a head of Cybele, 
crowned with towers, &c. on one side; on the other the temple of Venus, in Cyprus; 
to this may be added the evidence of No. 3. which represents the same temple, and 
is inscribed KOINON KYIIPION; being struck in Cyprus: nor are these instances of 
such association rare or extraordinary. The connection, therefore, between these god- 
desses, strengthens our argument; for Cybele was unquestionably the Syrian goddess, 
or at least, one of those varieties into which the original (commemorative) idolatry 
branched out; and which under the form, &c. of Cybele, was popular throughout 
Syria, from the earliest ages. 

But what is the allusion of this title Succoth-Benoth ? The Rabbins always translate 
it, “tents of the young women:” Mr. Parkhurst renders it, “ literally, the tahmiacles 
ef the daughters^ ox young womens adding “ if Benoth be taken as the name of a female 
idol, from beneh to build up, procreate children, then the words will express The 
tabernacles sacred to the productive powers feanininer As to ourselves, having formerly 
considered Adir as refemng to a temporary habitation — dwelling, in reference to the 
ark, on occasion of the deluge, we must not overlook that application, now. Especi- 
ally, as we see how perfectly this word embraces the meaning of Succoth in several 
instances produced, or referred to above. 

In order to render our ideas more sensible to the reader, we assume for the present, 
that the dove, used as insignia, or as a token, referred primarily to the dove at the 
deluge; also that the double faced Janus referred primarily to Noah: who looked 
backward on one world, ended, and forward on another, beginning. — We assume this 
now, for we cannot stay to prove it; but, if so, then the head of Venus No. 4, with a 
dove for its reverse, and the head of Janus No. 6, with a dove for its reverse, had 
originally the same reference; a reference expressed also in the figure of Derketos, 
(who, we saw, was the Syrian goddess,) in other words, Venus rising from the sea, 
Venus ANAAYOMENH; Derketos issuing from a fish; 1. Noah, as the great progenitor 
of mankind, restored to light and life; 2. the prolific poWfe0s again in exercise,* to 
3. the revival of human posterity, &c. after a temporary residence in that floating 
womb of mankind, the ark of preservation. 

No. 8. is inserted, to shew in what manner the figure of ar woman was combined 
vrith the form of a feh, and to refi^h the reader’s memory in respect to the composi** 
tion and shape of Atergatis, Derketbs, the Syrian goddess, &c. This is a medal of 
Marseilles; which city was a colony of Phcemcians, from Syria; we see by this medal 
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that the Maraeillians, like the men of Babylon, whose deity expluning, carried 
their c<>UQtry worship and gods with them, to their distant settlement. 

No. 9. is clearly, Venus rising from the sea, attended by Tritons, who regard her 
with mingled veneration and triumph; but this is not the original Venus: it is the 
story poetically treated, varied by the looser imagination of the Greeks, from the 
ancient emblem ; retaining the idea, but changing the figure, &c. as we have seen them 
do in Dagon, and as they were accustomed to do by all their deities: whence the 
Egyptians, &c. thought them impious : and indeed, by such liberties their images 
became altogether desecrated. To this incident of Venus rising from the sea, ought to 
be referred, all that the poets have written on the birth of tlie goddess of beauty from 
the briny wave, from the froth, or foam, of the sea, &c. &c. of which enough may 
easily be met with among classic writers, Greek or Latin. 

We have referred to the original of Succoth-Benoth^ the temporary residence of 
Venus; but we ought to do the Rabbins justice, in admitting their reference of this 
title to the “ tents of the young women,” as they render it: for, that Venus had young 
women devoted to her service, is notorious; and the medal No. 7. shews two tents, 
over which, as I conceive, the girdle of Venus is flowing. Whoever has read Homer, 
remembers the cestus^ or girdle, which Juno borrowed from Venus, when desirous of 
improving to the utmost her personal beauty, with design of seducing Jupiter. The 
same blandishments, no doubt, were studied by females not of Olympian pretensions 
and dignity: and if good temper be what the Father of Poetry alludea to by his 
girdle, I believe, we may safely recommend it, as the very prime of beautifiers: and 
as well worth studying and wearing by every one of the sex. 

No. 6. shews a single tent only; that it is not a nrivate tent, but sacred, is indi- 
cated by the word neoivOron, inscribed around it. vide No. cxxvii. An ear of corn, 
on one side, and a head of poppy, on the other, accompany this tent. On account 
of the numerous seeds of these plants, contained in their heads, they have been adopted 
as emblems of fertility; but I cannot help thinking, that, the poppy being narcotic, 
may signify peace, while the ear of com may signify plenty: peace and plenty, then, 
may promote the design of this tent, and of those powers to which it is consecrated; 
in the full force, though figuratively represented, and varied, of that famous line. 

Sine Ctrere et Baccho friget Venus. 

Though the tents of Nos. 6 and 7 differ in shape, yet the same kind of fringe which 
decorates those of No. 7 at bottom, seems to be pendent around the upper frame-work 
of No. 6. ** 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the subjects on our Plate, it is proper to attempt 
their application to illustrate certain passages of Scripture to which they seem adapted. 

I beg leave to state a difficulty, (which perhaps the reader has felt before now ;) in 
the words of Dr. Doddridge's note on Acts vii. 43. 

Yeoy ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch^ and tlie star of your god Remphan, to 
worship them^" &c. The learned De Dieu has^ most curious ana amusing, but to 
me a very unsatisfactory note on this verse. He saw, and I wonder so many ^eat 
commentators should not have seen, the absurdity of imagining, that Moses would have 
suffered idolatrous processions in the wilderness. Ther^ore he maintains, that Amos 
here refers to a mental idolatry^ by which, considering the tabernacle as a model of the 
visible heavens (a fancy, to be sure, as old as Philo and Josephus^ the^r referred it, 
and the worship there paid, to Mohch. so as to make it in their hearts, in effect, his 
shrine; and there also to pay homage t 0 Saiwm^ whom be would prove to be thp same 
with Ckim or ^mphan^ who (as this critic thinks,) might be called their Star^ because 
aome later out of their great regard to the Sabbath, which Was among the 
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heathen Saium^s Day^ hare add many extravagant and ridicnlous things in nononr eC 
that planet. Xtid. Capellus hints at this interpretation too. But the vrords of the Pro^ 
phet^ and of Stephm^ so plainly exjness makit^ of imageSj and the pomp of their 
superstitious processions, (see Young on Idolatry, Vol. i. pag. 128 — 131.) that I think, 

external idolatry is not referred to here, it will be difficult to prove it vras ever prac-> 
Used. I conclude, therefore, considering what was urged in the beginning of this Isote, 
that God here refers to the idolatries, to which in succeeding ages they were gradually 
given up (after having begun to revolt in the wilderness by the sin of the Golden Calf;) 
which certainly appears (as Ghrotius justly observes,) from its being assigned as the 
cause of their captivity; which it can hardly be conceived, the sin of their fathers in the 
wilderness, almost seven or eight hundred years before, could possibly be, though in 
conjunction with their own wickedness in following ages God might (as he threatened^ 
Exod. xxxii. 34.) remember that. Compare 2 iSngs xvii. 16. xxi. 3. xxiii. 5.” Such 
are the embarrassments of the learned! — 

Now it is submitted to consideration, whether the nature and design of the tents on 
our Plate may not contribute toward elucidating this obscurity. But 1 must previ- 
ously suggest, that the words of Amos v. 26, may bear the following rendering, (and 
no valid reason occurs why the quotation in the Acts may not be rendered to the 
same effect:) But you set up the — Succoths — booths — tabernacles — temporary resi- 
dences — of your king [Moloch] ; and of that Chiun you set up your images: and the star 
of your divinities which ye made — formed — fashioned — had to do with — instituted, 
to yourselves. 

If we suppose that these Succoths of the Israelites were of Kke nature with the tents 
Nos. 6 and 7 on our Plate, were formed for like purposes, and like No. 6, might 
have been entitled to the honours of the neokorate, then we see how easily any tents, 
or tabernacles, might be converted into such receptacles, whether in the camp, or 
apart from it, or in retirements at a little distance up the country, and might be appro- 
priated — consecrated to similar purposes, in a manner more or less private. Perhaps, 
as these tents are distinguished by a peculiar kind of ornament, or fringe, so might 
those of their professed votaries be; or if not, — yet they might equally be considered 
as sacred to the impure divinity, though appearing as ordinary tents, and under this 
explanation, the notorious publicity of these tabernacles, the taking up, carrying in 
procession, &c. may be dismissed from these passages. [This idea may perhaps 
receive a qualification, if on some future occasion we state the ancient manner of 
honouring the images of the deities.] However, we hitM^d No. cvih. that as stars 
are common on medals, &e. of small size, they might easily be- concealed, and carried 
about the person; as we find practised by the soldiers of Judas Maccabeus, 2 Macc. 
xii. 40, also ear-rings, or other ornaments, thus marked, might be worn as amulets, ficc.. 
and carried with superstitious intentions, as those of Jacob’s family, Gen. xxxv. 4. in all 
probability were. Nothing was more common among the Heathen in all ages.. 

But a difficulty still remains, on what occasion had the Israelites thus trans^ssed, 
by setting up tents, &c. to impure deities? First, it is well known, that in the instance 
of the golden calf ** the people did eal and drink, and rose up to play,” £xod« 
xxxit. 0. 1 C5or. x. 7. which expression play is understood by many commentators in 
a proflirate sense. Second^ by the advice of Balaam, Numb. xxv. 1. Balak, king 
of Moab, by means of the Mid^ite women, seduced the Israelites to commit whore- 
dom with the daughters elPlioalb: with whom tiiey had contracted acquaintance, by a 
long stay in our place; dlpdi those women ** called the people awayj,, i. e, from the camp 
to &eir own privacies, 0mr own remdences, where they did eai qf the sarpifices, ksi. 
were pampered, and bowed down, not m^ly to their seducers, bi^ to their iioh^ la 
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short l$rad wintd himself by degrees to the obscene Saal-peor:^' and the immoraKty 
arose to such a height, that one of the princes of Israel brought it publicly home to 
his own tent, and was severely punished for his open wickedness. 

Now, whether on this occasion the Midianite women had tents set up, at home, 
dedicated to the voluptuous goddess; whether they so consecrated their customary 
dwelling-tents for a time, or, whether the Israelites themselves consecrated their own, 
or separate tents, I think it may easily be admitted, that they set up— instituted- — resi- 
dences for criminal purposes, where they committed fornication, and where they wor- 
shipped images, stars, &c. if they did not even carry them about their persons: which 
some might do, as gifts of their paramours, or tokens of identification, and cognizance 
by participants in the same practices; for, no doubt, there were various degrees of 
guilt among the individuals of the Israelitish nation. 

On the whole, it is clear, 1. that tents, or temporary residences, were erected to 
Venus: 2. that the Israelites sinned by fornication; 3. we know that Baal-Peor was 
an obscene deity; and therefore it should seem, that we risk little in referring these 
tabernacles, &c. not so much to public processions, and carryings about — as to a vice 
at first practised privately, afterwards spreading generally in the camp, and at length 
transacted so publicly as to require an equally general and public punishment. 

The passage in Amos might be understood to this effect: “ I hate your feast days, 
&c. because you do not keep my worship and service pure, but, together with sacred 
solemnities, you practise injustice, and iniquity; (Just as your fathers in the desart, 
who offered sacrifices, &c. to me very pompously in public, but they did not serve 
me with integrity — simply, me only, but, together with their worship of me they incon- 
sistently, and at length, notoriously, wqrshipjyed also impure deities: the same temper 
and spirit is in you, and therefore I will punish you, by banishment from your coun- 
try, &c. The quotation in the Acts coincides with this in sense. 

Siiccoth-Benoth seem to have spread very extensively ; for we find in Africa, in the 
kingdom of Tunis, a town now called but anciently Sicca Veneria, which, both 
Selden, de Diis Syris, Synt. ii. cap. 7. and Vossius, Theoh Gent. lib. ii. cap. 22. 
derive from the Assyrian Succoth-Benoth. Valerius Maximus also, lib. ii. cap. 6. 
says, Sicca is a temple of Venus, in which the women met; atque vide procedentes ad 
qiiestuniy dotes corporis injuria contrahebant, honesta nimirum tarn inhonesio vinculo 
coimgia junctitrm. Vide Succoth-Benoth in the Dictionary. 

The reader will remark, that the difference between the Nergal of the Cuthites, and 
the Succoth-Benoth of the men of Babylon, was rather in sound than in sense, rather 
in the emblem adopted, than in the idea conveyed. If Nergal alluded to the revivis-, 
cence of parents in their posterity, and Succoth-Benoth alluded to the feminine pro- 
ductive powers, the difference is no greater than that between cause and effect, 
between the masculine and the feminine emblem, between Cybele and Venus, taber- 
nacles and tents. The worship of these deities then might well subsist together: 
though how they could be associated with the worship of Jehovah, may remain a 
wonder: but a wonder not greater than that of those numerous Sicca Veneria^ which 
are unhappily too popular in countries professedly Christian, the efiects of which are 
not less fatal to persons, and to morals, public and private, than those formerly pro- 
duced fimong the Israelites, by the insidious advice of the infamous Balaam! 

No. CCXIV. IDEAS OF ANCIENT SHIPPINa (with a plate.) 

AMONG the perplexities which occur in reading the Sacred Scripture, none are so 
desperate as those which arise fix>m the use of teclmical words and phrases; terms pc- 
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culiar to certain professions, or employed, by them, in their own restricted, and appro- 
priate sense. Few persons of one business understand the directions, or the descrip- 
tive appellations, of another; few are the land-men who understand properly the terms 
used by sea-men, even in our own nautical island: should a voyage writer insert verha-- 
ti^n the orders given by the captain, or officers, on-board the ship wherein he sailed, 
what proportion of his readers, who were not maritime men, would comprehend 
their meaning? 

These remarks must apologize for errors committed by .men of learning in transla- 
tion; and they ought to have restrained those sneers, which unreflecting persons have 
thrown out, gainst certain descriptions of nautical afiairs, in our version of the sacred 
writings, which appear sufficientlv awkward. 

Among the most prominent of these instances is the histoiy of St. Pauls voyage. 
Acts xxvii. This has been thought so utterly irreconcileable with the nature of things, 
that some, in exposing the ignorance of the writer in sea affaire, have exposed them- 
selves to the imputation of, at least, equal ignorance in learning; and of more than 
equal inconsiderateness, if not perverseness of mind. 

Our first endeavour, in order to understand the nature of the terms used by a wri- 
ter, should be, to know what subjects he means to describe: we shall select those 
which have been thought difficult in this passage of Holy Writ, in their order. 

The sacred historian says, verse 29, “ fearing lest they should have fallen upon 
rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern.” Foi|r anchors! when our largest men- 
of-war would be content with two; aud, certainly, would not cast four anchors, and 
all four from the stern! But, if we enquire into the form and construction of these 
anchors, and if it should appear, that they were not like our own, the subject will 
assume a different aspect: and such is the matter of fact. Instead of translating ayKvpag 
Tc<r<ro/ooc, “ four anchors,” it should have been rendered “ Jour fluked anchor:' the 
anchor which had four points- -flukes — ^for holding the ground: we have such repre- 
sented in books of antiquities, and we know that such were used anciently: moreover, 
such are used in the East, to this day. We appeal to Mr. Bruce, who, in his print of 
au “ Egyptian Canja under sail,” gives it a four-fluked anchor. There are also other 
instances. W^ have copied from Norden (Plate 31,) IN o. 1. A, which represents a 
four-fluked anchor at rest in the ground: and No. 1. B. which shews another of the 
same kind, very distinctly, as suspended from the ship, together with its mode of 
suspension: and I would not be certain, that the very act of letting fall the anchor, by 
the passage of the rope through the orifice in this board, is no| expressed by the word 
here used, pi^ovrcc, which signifies to cast down, to throw overboard, verse 19. Luke 
xvii. 2. The same kind of anchor occurs repeatedly in Norden, and it evidently 
appears to be a common (Egyptian) form. Understand St. Luke, therefore, as saying, 
“We threw out the best anchor we had; that most likely to hold the ground, and to 
keep us from driving; even the four-fluked anchor, that it might hold us back from 
striking against the rocks.” {Query ^ The grapnel — or grapling anchor, of our seamen?] 

If the sailors then let go but one anchor, from the stem, they might fairly enough, 
as verse 30 informs us, pretend to carry out other anchors (whether four-fluked, or 
not) from the prow of the ship: t. e. afiectii^ to moor the vessel head and stem. 

The next difficulty is well stated in Dr. Doddridge's note on this passage: 

“ When they had toeighed the anchors^ they committed the ship to the sea. Some 
rather chuse to render mis, that having cut [away] the anchorsy they left them in the 
sea: and the original indeed^ts dubious, and will admit of either sense; TrcpicXovrcc rag 
aymipoc* fcci»v uq rnv See Dc Dieuy in loc. Loosing the tyidder-bands; avtvrec rag 

ioMo^npuig MV i^oXmiiv. Benson observes, agreeably to the judgment of Grotigs, 
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that their ships in those days had commonly two rudders^ one on each side, which 
were fastened to the ship by bands or cliains; and on loosing tlwse bands; Hie rudder 
^unk deeper into the sea, and by their weight rendered the ship less subject to be 
overset by the winds. {HisL Vol. ii. 256.) But it seems rather, that the rudders 
had been fastened before, when they had let the vessel drive; and were now loosened^ 
when they had need of them to steer her into the creek: and after they had just been 
throwing out their com to lighten the ship^ it is not easy to suppose, they should im- 
mediately contrive a methoa to increase the weight of it. — ^That they had frequently 
two rudders to their ships, Bochart and Eisner have confirmed by several authorities. 
See Bochart. Hieroz. Part ii. lib. 4. cap. 1. pag. 463.' and Elsn. Observ. Vol. i. pag, 
488, 489.” 

Now, to understand this properly, we must enquire, what were these rudder-bands? 
— No. 2. in our Plate shews a very ancient mode of confining the rudders (one on 
each side of the ship). The rudder is put through a passage in a kind of solid block; 
and is secured from falling away, by a very long bent handle, by which also it is 
turned about. No. 3. sliews a rudder-band, A, of a different construction; its use, I 
conceive, was, to keep the rudder steady; because the action of the rudder against 
the side of the vessel, was, I presume, not unlike that of the lee-boards in some of 
our hoys; and indeed, it is evident, that without some such confinement a current of 
water rushing from under the ship, againstthe broad part of the rudder, would carry 
it away, in spite of the strongest arm that might endeavour to retain it: but the loos- 
ing of the bands, had no natural influence on increasing the weight of the rudder, it 
merely left them at liberty to play more freely, to be moved in any direction, &c. 
without restriction. 

It is clear, that these bands were a confinement to the rudder; and prevented that 
entire play, and freedom, of the instrument, which was occasionally necessary : these 
then were knocked off, says St. Luke, whifch was some trouble, and very unusual 
management. And the current setting against the side of the ship, it could not force 
away the rudder; but the steersman had greater scope for the exertions of his arms, 
&c. as his duty and as occurrences required, after these bands were taken away, than 
he could possibly have while they remained in their places. 

The rudders of No. 2. and 3. are of considerable size, and are confined: the rudder 
©f No. 4. has no band; but, is used, by being rested against the works of the vessel: 
tliis is smaller than the former, and, it is evident, that the steersman may direct it in a 
much greater variety of motions than if it were banded Farther, 

St. Luke tells us, the ship in which they sailed from Malta, had the “ sign of Castor 
and Pollux.” I have not been so fortunate as to find a ship with that sign on it, but 
No. 6. has a head of a tutelar divinity, Serapis, which may well serve as an instance 
of what the sacred writer meant by the word “ sign;” a protecting im^ge of the deity, 
to which the vessel was in some sort consecrated; as now in Catholic countries, most, 
©r all, of their vessels are named after some saint, St. Xavier, St Andero, St. Domi- 
nique, &c. Nay farther, in (I tliink) the Caracca company of Spain, Nostra Segnora 
not only has the honour of naming sill the vessels,, but she has a regular share in their 
profits; and for the protection she is understood to afford them in their voyages, she 
is paid by a proportion of the commodities which these voyages return. 

It may be thought that the tutelary deity was placed at the head of the ship: and 
this has been a subject of dispute among antiquanes; but it appears to be certaip, that 
the figure' which gave name to the ship was at the bead ; and the tutelary deity vlias 
placed on the poop. [Understand therefore, St. Luke does not note the name oi the 
ship, but its $ign*\ 
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So Seneca, Epist. 77,' gives the name Mda to the poop, where the tutelary deities 
were placed — tvtela navis ebore C€elaia ** the whole tuiela of the ship was of ivory:’* 
compare Ezek. xxvii. 6. perhws however, he only means the immediate station ot^ 
the tutelary god. 'Virgil says, j^eid x. that the head of Eneas’s ship represented lions, 

ro9trs Pkiygiot tubveda leones — 

this distinguished the ship: but the tutelary deity was ApcUo^ and his image was on 
the poop : 

smrato fiUgebat ApolUne puppis. 

To this agrees Ovid, Epist. Parid. 

Accipii 4r pietos puppis adunca Deos* 

Vide ako, 1 Trist. Eleg. 9. alo Persius, Sat. vi. 

Ingenies ds puppt DU. 

And Silius Italicus, lib. xiv. 

Numen erat tehee puppis vicina Dions, 

To the same purpose Potter speaks, who offers some additional quotations; 
adding, “ In like manner the Ship wherein Europa was conveyed from Phenecia to 
Crete, had a Bull for its Jlag ^rather, its head, or carved ornament, weipaorifiov] and Ju- 
piter for its tutelary deity; which gave occasion to the feble of Europa s being ravished 
[carried off by sea] by that god in the shape of a Bull! .... We learn from Euripides 
Xiphigenid) that Theseus's whole fleet, consisting of sixty sail, was under the care of 
Minerva, the protectress of Athens: Achilles's navy was committed to the Nereids, or 
sea-nymphs; and the Boeotian ships had for their tutelary god Cadmus^ represented 

with a dragon in his hand Merchants committed their ships to the care of ilfer- 

cury^ Soldiers to MarSy and Lovers to Venus and Cupid: so Paris tells his mistress in 
Ovid: 

Qua tamen ipse vehor, comitata Cupidini pares 
Sponsor conjugii stat Dea pitta sua. 

From the frequent mention of ships called Pegasi, Scyllce, Bulls, Rams, Tigers, &c. 
4he Poets took the liberty to represent these as living creatures, that transported their 
riders from one country to another.” Potter, Antiq. Gr. p. 129. 

We have seen in the foregoing extract that the ship called, “ the Bull,” might be 
that in which Jupiter took away Europa; whence it might be said, a bull carried off 
that damsel. On the same principle, when we read that Helle and Phrixus crossed 
the strait between Europe and Asia on the ram which had the golden fleece; we 
should rather say, on a ship, called the Ram,” from which the unfortunate Helle was 
drowned: and in her memory the passage was named Hellespont. Recollect also the 
Argo, of the Argonauts, &c. We have some few ancient names of ships remaining: 
The ship namea Isis, occurs in a monumental inscription given by Fabretti; also 
Diana, Neptune, Mars. Strabo says, that the fishermen of Cadiz used barks which 
they called horses, because they had the FiouRt: of a horse at the prow : and 
Virgil says, En. v. 209. 

Hsme tekii knmanis TRtTOir. 

Tills Triton was carved on the prow: whence it gave name to the vessel. The same 
custom, as is well known, is in use among ourselves, for generally the head of the ves- 
sel represents a subject analogous to the nfune borne by the vessel, as the Britannia, 
the Hibernia, the Queen Charlotte, &c. &c. 
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Tbese distinctions s#e thus largely stated to the reader, not so mnch for the sake of 
expilainiug the nature of the words (iro/»a<rniuw Aioa^^spoie) ** whose sijfn was the Dios- 
etnri;” as for the advantage of following parts of our subject: for, I believe, we shall be 
pretty ri^t, if we take this parastmon^ or sign^ to have been [an image, or^ a flag of 
some kind — painted — whence called in Latin Piciura: representiug the deities Castor 
and Pollux, or at least the stars which denoted them. That seamen made vows to 
Castor and Pollux, vide Gruter^ 1016, and Caryophilet who brings various proofs of 
this devotion from Euripides, Horace, the Anthologia, &c. 

It has been suggested by a respected friend to this Work, that the idea of a name 
taken from the head of a ship, is the true key to explain the history of Jonah; — the 
public will permit me to insert his remarks. 

I wish it were in tny power to communicate the least information on a subject so 
difficult as that of Jonah. . . I freely confess, 1 have never before met with a hint on 
Jonah like to what you have advanced 

“ I will freely mention the objections which have occurred, and what I have thought 
might be said in answer. 1st objection arises from the epithet given the Dag — ^eat 
Dag: if we think the Dag to be a ship, it appears most probable, that it woulcfbe a 
smM Dagy or boat. Had he been cast forth into the ocean, exposed in a boat, in what 
sense could God be said to have prepared this Dag? This expression, at least, denotes 
some particular agency of Providence. If we suppose Jonah cast into the sea, is it 
probable that a great vessel should be driven without any men aboard; into which 
Jonah somehow got safe? 1 know not the exact size of vessels in the time of Jonah : this I 
know, that at the time of the Trojan war, the vessels of the Greeks were only open boats, 
without decks; and it is probable,* that in the time of Jonah they were only coasters, 
and exposed to many dangers. Is it improbable, that in the tempest preceding, some 
ship had been overset, the crew lost, and that Jonah, after having been exposed in a 
small vessel, got safe aboard this? I see, however, no reason to think Jonab^was eUom 
in the Dag; there is nothing said to establish such an opinion: it rests solely on the 
common sentiment, that the Dag was a fish. May we then suppose, that Jonah was 
cast into the sea, that he continued for some time to swim, and that a great Dagy or 
ship, picked him up? In this view it may be said, God prepared the Dag: — be 
so ordered and disposed events, that while Jonah^s strength continued, this vessel 
should come to his relief; and that after three days and nights he got safe to laud. 
This would be a miracle in relation to him. 

A 2nd objection is derived from our Lord’s allusion to this miracle; and it will 
be said, on this principle, our Lord s allusicn is not well founded. To this it may be 
answered, our Lord alludes to the fact iw recorded; and does not enter into the minu- 
tiae, or explain the nature and circumstances, of it. So that, taken generally, our 
Lord’s allusion may be justified, though we cannot, I think, from the expressions he 
uses, decide the nature of the fact. Our Lord uses the words of the i-xx, or, to 
speak more properly, our Lord uses the very words of Jonah, which Matthew translated 
when he wrote the Gospel ; admitting he wrote it in Greek. 

“ A 3rd objection is founded on the common sense of the word Dag, I fully allow 
your explanation of Dagon, and Derketos, and think it not less just than ingenious. 
But, granting this, it does not appear evident to me, that the Dag of Jonah conveys, 
the same idea. Is it proper in narrating a matter of fact, to depart from the usual 
sense of words, and to use the word which signifies a fish, instead of the proper 
word Akioih? signifies a ship]. Tlus objection seems to me to haVe the great- 
est alia 1 know not how to tetnovn it. nad the history of Jonah been repre- 

sented hy hieroglyphic figures, your explanation would have been proper If it can 

Third Hundred. £dtt. 4, 3 H 
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be {>roved that ships io periods so remote had names, this Gordian kaot might per 
haps be untied. Happily this can be done. We are sure^tbis custom prevailed aa 
early as the Argonautic expedition, which happened, according to Sh* I. Newton„ 
about twenty years after Solomon. What then, if we suppose the ship which waS 
the means of Jonah’s preservation had the name Dag? As names are arbitrary, they 
are frequently attributed from the slightest circumstance of resemblance, and very 
often from mere caprice. Surely it is as rational to think God made use of a ship, 
called the Dag, to preserve Jonah, as to suppose all tlie laws of nature were sus- 
pended, and a number of miracles performed to accomplish the sapi^ purpose. 

“ Homer, the father and prince of poets, as far as I can find, never mentions 
ships but by their generic name. He often, however, gives them the epithet d/ocAr^ 
doubtless from the pitch with which they were coated. He frequently calls them 
red-faced, which evidently proves them to be painted, or varnished* on the prow; 
and from this it is highly probable, that there was then some figure on each ship,, 
which might give the vessel its apropriate name. 

‘‘ Virgil is the first I have met with, who gives them names of Tiger, Centaur, Tri- 
ton, Pristis, Chimoera, Scylla^ (he is describing the ships that came to the aid of 
w®neas) and we have reason to think so accurate a writer as Virgil would not have 
given names in reference to such remote times, had he not been justified by the anti- 

n of the custom. It is evident the names were derived from the figures painted 
e prow. The ship in which Ovid sailed was called Cassis, from having the sign 
of the shield. The Pristis, or Pistrix of Virgil, is appropriate to the case of Jonah. 
It signifies a fish of the whale kind, according to the lexicographers, and beyond all 
doubt the painted figure of this fish gave the name to thp ship. If Pistrix denote a 
ship in Virgil, why may not Dag in Jonah? Ancient ships ha^ not only names, but 
they had usually the image of some god, in whose protecting' pdwe.r, the q>vqer con- 
fided. The Phoenicians, according to Hesychius, called these Patai^oi* It improba- 
ble, that the sailors addressed their requests to these while Joqah sl^pt.”— So far pur 
friend. 

I proceed to offer the consideration, that ships of different sizes, rates, and forms^ 
have in modern days different names: cutters, sloops, frigates, galleys, xebecks, &c. 
&c. — ships. Most likely the same occurred anciently: hence among the early Greeks 
we read of merchant vessels, these were deep ships of round ships; of “ long ships,'\ 
these were fighting vessels, &c. &c. and the words to denote these different ki^ds of 
vessels are different also. Might not the Hebrews, have similar distinction^ ? So 
Anieh, signifies a ship; this is admitted without dispute: but in Jopigihi. C. we read^ 
and the master, or chief, of the ship (‘?:innan nae he cneeei.) came untp him” — says 
our version, where chehel is taken for a ship. Perh^s, however, it is properly a part 
of the ship; say, the deck; “ the master of the deck,*^ in Eastern language “ the MfdSy 
came unto him”; for Jonah was already in a ship, an Aniuth: vicfe^verse ,3. and 
hardly to be supposed, that two such different words should express the same — ship, 
Chebel is rendered “pilot,” Ezek. xxvii. 29. but the^e it may be^r the same peanin^;^ 
“ all those who handle the oar — ihe'ifiariners — all* the Pais, the masters the deck, 
the commanding officers, shall come dqwn ffdm their ships” — ^n*om their Aniuth. 

Chebel is rendered “ a roast,” Prov. xxiii. 34. “ as hp who lieth op the top^of a 
mast,” a strange place surely to especially in Eastern ships; where Jh^y n/^ver 

mount aloft — up the roast; but ^ii^ork the sails frpm the, deck:, as trpvellqp tell 
Should the passage be thus Understood ? — “ And thou shsdt l>e like him who? lie|h down 
in the heart of the sea, (p* heven idM; — What can this ,iae^ can a man ^ 
sible tyhen he is, literdUyy ik tl^e Aeari of tlw sea? can he thefi sayi * I no dimger’? 
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Surely not: but) if this may mean deep, below, in the body, or internal part of a ves-^ 
seb where a man may lie and sleep, void of any sense of danger, thoUgn he be some 
feet below the surface of the water, then the parallelism of the verse is exact. “ Thou 
dialt be in danger, but shalt not be sensible of it; like him who lies down below in 
the hold [or the cockpit] of a ship, where he sees no hazard, whatever risk the vessel 
may run; or, like him, who lies down on the head of the deck, where he heedlessly 
slumbers, regardless of what is passing around him.'’ 

[The phrase tw the heart of the sea, here used, deserves notice; because, Jonah says, 
he went down into the heart of the sea,*' chap. ii. 3: and this is said ver. 1. to have 
been his prayer when he was in the belly of the Dag — preserver. I'his “ heart of the 
sea,” then, is the same as the abdomen, belly, internal part of the Dag; and denotes 
merely a certain depth below the surface of the water. Vide a following Fragment, 
^‘On the metaphorical Ship of Tyre.”] 

There are two words used to describe vessels, Isaiah xxxiii. 21. therein shall go 
no galley \Ani, ship] with oars; nor gallant ship” [mbt 4 tji-adir] where tji seems 
to be the name of d capacious vessel, a vessel of considerable tonnage: see also 
Numbers xxiv. 24. Ezekiel xxx. 9, Daniel xi. 30. Query, Does this mean a vessel 
containing a great quantity of goods, heavy laden? if so, adir retains its sense of 
reception; “a vessel of reception,” of great burden, a transport, or, &c. for receiving 
goods, and passengers, during a voyage. 

We have also, Jonah i. 5. the name [n^w] sep/iiNEH for a ship: “ Jonah had des- 
cended into the sides of the sspAineh:” (t. e. a covered vessel, implying, at least, a 
deck, say some; from the root snphan, to cover: and,) in the Chaldee, this word sig- 
nities ships, — a navy; but rather, it should import the cabin, or room for passengers, 
in the sides of which little places for beds are made, as in the packet-boats in use 
among us, N. B. This must be taken with an i/— if such a mode of fitting up were 
used in the East. Vide the extract from Chardin, in the Notes, No. 8. 

We have also proposed, No. lxxi, Whether tlie term ships of Tarshish” might 
not describe a kind of ships, built after the manner of that country, rather than the 
country itself in which they were .built: and the reader will please to peruse that 
Fragment, and adapt the general principles of it to the subject of our present enquiry. 

Whether this conjecture be accepted, or not, we have, at least, two words, aniuth^ 
and tzi, for two kinds of ships, in the Hebrew^; that other kinds of ships might be de- 
noted by other words, is beyond dispute: though it may be disputed, whether any of 
those other words has reached us. We add also, sephinneh, a covered, or decked, 
vessel, may be a name for a third kind of ship; and ships of Tarshish may be a name 
for a fourth kind : and possibly ships of Al^h” may be a name for a fifth kind : but 
vide Fragments, No. cxxii. Here are, then, several kinds of ships. 

No. 6. In considering the word Ketos, No. cxlv, we found that a great ship was 
called a Ketos; which we conjectured, might be, from the power of preserving on the 
li^ater; but, on attentively considering this No. which is from an ancient picture found 
at Hercuianemn, Vol. i. page 243, we cannot avoid reflecting, how differently the anci- 
ents treated the heads of their ships from what is customary among us : in fact, the 
heads of these vessels are level with the water, and give the vessel itself altogether 
the appearance of a marine animal; to which the elevated tail contributes not a little. 
It must be owned, this animal has the look of being cumbersome, and unwieldy; as it 
were, a whale fioating on the surface; and, there is no doubt that from this^ fom, as 
well as from the nature of fhe.head, ships obtained their names. Vide Virgil, Eneid 
V. X, It strikes me, though 1 cannot prove it, that these vessels agree with the descrip- 
tion of a KMotty already alluded to ; and, 1 think, they give a good idea of a class 

3h 2 
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of vessels, which may at once ,be considered as mere floaters^ preservers on the waters 
and at the same time may be assimilated to the largest water animals known; as if 
they had been called “ whales of the sea/’ 

It is remarkable, that these ships have no masts, (whereas the vessel of No, 4. has 
a mast) is this absence of a mast one mark of a Ketosi? which encreases its likeness to 
a lisli; while the oars resemble fins, both in office and in situation. Ihe principles of 
masting, and of adapting sails, were very different among the ancients from what pre- 
vail among us: they would have been astonished at our tall mast8»,.aiid mast upon 
mast; whereas, they used only one mast, and sails of vast extent; triangular rather 
than square. 

Of ketaceous fish we ought to observe, that “ the number of thefr fins never exceeds 
three: viz* two pectoral fins, and one back fin: but in some species this last is want- 
ing.” Now, if a vessel be compared to a fish with only two pectoral fins, then the oars 
plied on the sides of the vessel, strongly resemble those two fins. 

Though we call the front of a ship the Itmdy yet we do not usually call the stern of 
a ship the Tail; but this was common among the Greeks; “the after part of the deck, 
or stern, was sometimes called J/oa, the tail, ’ says Pottkr. The reader will perceive 
how greatly this contributes, in conjunction with the head, and the belly, and the pec- 
toral tins, to assimilate a vessel to a marine animal; wliich the very mention of the 
tail to a ship clearly implies. . » tt- 

Nor was it unusual among the ancients to compare a ship to an animal, Vide 
Scheffer, Mil. Nav. i. 6: whence we have in Thucydidee^ II. 90. fivToirv^ov inXiov, “we 
voyage on ihe forehecuV — where the scholiast says, “ because the forehead of a ship is 
the prowT Hence in Horace^ Ep. iv. 7. ora rostrata navium, ^d in Avienus, 
cynwce; because the prow exactly resembled the face of an animal in some ships, or 
the human countenance in other ships: hence w^e have the eye$ of a ship, e^$aXfioh Pol- 
lux i. 89. See also Eustathius, on IL O. p. 1039. This Number also shews with what 
propriety tliey might be called redfaced, when their faces were fresh painted, &c. 

N. B. For the sacrifices and vows made by the mariners of Jonah s ship, chap. i. 6. 
Vide the extract from Pitts, No, cxxix. where it appears that the same custoni is 
sail practised by seamen in time of danger in the East: and for their votos, or votive 
offerings, vide the following instances of Arion, Icadius, &c. 

No. CCXV. FARTHER THOUGHTS ON METAPHORICAL DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF SHIPS AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

THIS Number has originated in attentive consideration of some things only hinted 
at in the foregoing Number. After much mental animadversion, pro and con, whether 
to refrain from noticing an intricate subject, on which the mind hesitates, or to lay 
before the reader such imperfect thoughts as occur in reference to it, I have chosen 
the latter; and, having formerly offered my [key] hi<mk to the reader, entreat faia 
pardon for my endeavour to file the wards myself: at the same time claiming the full 
privilege of conjecture and inference, as they are the tools I mean to work with. 

The reader will do me the favour to re-peruse the paragrajj^hs which refer to the 
ancient names of vessels, “ Pegasi, Scvllos, Bulls, Rams, Tigers, &c. which the {mets 
took the liberty of representing as living creatures, that tiunsported then* nders from 
6xie country to another,” as Pottru observes. He will recollect akoy that vessels of 

different constructions have different names. , u i i j t 

The kinds of figures attached to ships, as heads, &c. are usually thought, and 1 
believe justly, to have been the ori^als of those poetical fictions which appear so 
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unnatural to reflective minds: such as the winged horse^ Pepasus, by which Bellerophon 
was carried through the air: — ^now we have seen from Strabo, that the iishermen of 
Cadiz called their barks Horses; — add sails for wings to one of these barks, we have 
directly a winged horse: [What was the Trojan Horsey &c. Vtde Notes, No. 1.] 
We know too, that Dsedalus and Icarus, when they added sails to the boats in which 
they escaped from Crete, are s^aid to have made themselves wings, and to have taken 
flight, 

Expertns vacuum Dadalm ara 

rSN N IS non Aomtnt datis: ^ 

In fact, this figure of speech is so very obvious, that a captain in tlie British navy 
(Macbride, late Admiral) some years ago told the public, in the Gazette, that having 
two enemies’ ships to fight, he paid his chief attention to one of them, and having 
pretty well winged her,” so that she could not escape, he by that means took them 
both: the Public understood the gallant officer, since sails are certainly the wings\of 
a ship. In like manner, when the story of Perseus and Andromeda is analysed, the 
wings of Perseus will prove to be the sails of his vessel ; and the sea-monster to be a 
ship of redoubtable size — a heavy ship — a ketos, perhaps without winp, i. e. sails, 
[like those of No. 6, on the Plate belonging to the former Number] — which was over- 
come by the lighter, more active, more easily manoeuvred vessel (or vessels, if a fleet) 
of Perseus^ and thereby was forced to relinquish his prey. 

These instances of metaphorical speech, respecting naval affairs, are nearly con- 
nected with our subject : since this story is reported to have happened at Joppa, in the 
Holy Land, where, so late as St. Jeronis time, were shewn the rocks to which 
Andromeda was said to have been chained, and where they pointed out to that Father 
remaining marks of the fastenings of the chains: — i. e. the rocks retained proofs of the 
labours formerly used to provide for the defence of the port, the dock-yard, &c. and 
of navigation in general. The history describes a maritime transaction. The story of 
Daedalus happened in Crete: and we have several others of the same nature, equally 
maritime, belonging to the same latitudes. — For instance, 

Precisely the counterpart of Perseus and Andromeda, is the story of Hesione 
exposed to a sea-monster, but delivered by Hercules {UyginuSy fab. 89). This is a 
Trojan narration; Ily^mus says, “ Hercules et Telamon .... eodem venerunty et cetum 
(ketum) interfecerwit. Valerius Flaccus, ii. 451, &c. says, the monster was destroyed 
by stones thrown against him. • 

Slat medtis etaius aqnis, recipilque ruenUm 
Alcides; saxoque prior surgenfia colia 
Obruit : hinc vaotoi nodosi rohorU ictus 
Con^eminant, 

We must not forget, that Hercules is said to have been swallowed by this monster^ 
this KETOS [devoratumfuisse a ceto (keto) qui Hesione custodiebat) to have remained in 
its belly three days; but to have suffered no other damage than the loss of his hair. 
“He did not come out the same way he went in; but making great havoc in the 
inside of the ketoSy he came out, through a breach which he made in her side,” say« 
one author. Vide Tz^esy ad Lycophronteuy p. 13. and the scholiast on Horn. Ih xix. 
V* 145. But another author says, “ When the ketos approached with open mouthy 
Hercules rushed into it, — where, after continuing three days, upon the burstiw of the 
ketoSy he came out (ceto disrupto exnt) having lost all his hair.^ AndrcetasofTenedos, 
in his Voyage to the Propontis, quoted by Natales Comes, Mytholog. lib. viii. cap. 3. 

N. B. We are told by Lycophron; he lost his hair “ by the heed of the Aetos's belly,” 
strange enough this beat, fof a water animal/ 
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^ I indulge ttie reflection, that a fiah of considerable magnitude [or the large kind of 
was generally called Keios anciently, and among the (Jcetacemts) cetaceous 
tribe offish, were reckoned the porpoise, and the dolphin. Now, wherefore was this 
k^9s, the dolphin, so great a favourite in ancient times, as it is well known to have 
been? Why was it thought so friendly to mankind? Why was it so dear to Neptune? 

Mr. Pennant was greatly perplexed on this subject, and would have manifested 
his perplexity more conspicuously had he quoted from JElian, &c. what he knew very 
well where to find; such as, that the dolphin was — monogamos — having only one 
wife; that the male took care of the female during pregnancy ; that he fed and defend* 
ed his parents; and when they were dead, to preserve them from the shark, and other 
enemies, he carried them on shore ; there burying them, and bedewing their sepulchres 
with tears! Strange tales these; very strange, surely, of a dolphin!! — But let this 
able naturalist speak for himself: 

Historians and philosophers seem to have contended who should invent most fables 
concerning this fish. It was consecrated to the gods, was celebrated in the 
EARLIEST TIME forits fondftess of the human race; was honoured with the title of the 
Sacred Fish, [Atheneus, 281] and distinguished by those of Moy4oving, and Philmr 
thropist [Man-loving]. It gave rise to a long train of inventions, proofs of the credulity 
and ignorance of the times. 

“Aristotle steers the clearest of all the ancients from these fables; and gives in 
general so faithful a natural history of this animal, as evinces the superior judgment of 
that great philosopher, in comparison to those who succeeded him. But the elder 
Pliny, JElian, and others, preserve no bounds in their belief of the tales related of this 
fish's attachment to mankind. 

“ Pliny the younger (lib, ix. ep. 33.) apologising for what he is going to say, tells the 
story of the enamoured dolphin of Hippo in a most beautiful manner. It is too long to 
be transcribed, and would be injured by an abridgment; therefore we refer the reader 
to the original, or to Mr. Mebnoths elegant translation. 

“ Scarce an accident could happen at sea, but the dolphin offered himself to convey 
to shore the unfortunate. Avion, the musician, when flung into the ocean by the pirates, 
is received and saved by this benevolent fish. 

Inde (fide mqjue ) ter go Delphina recurvo, 

Se memorant oneri suppomUee novo, 

Ille eedene citharamqne tenens, pretiumgue vehendi 

Cantat, et aquoreas cat'tnine mulcet aquas, Ovid. Fasti, lib. ii. 113. 

But (past belief) a Dolphin’s arched back. 

Preserved Aricn from bis destined wrack ; 

Secure he sits, and with harmonious strains. 

Requites his bearer for his friendly pains. 

“ We are AT A LOSS TO ACCOUNT FOR THE ORIGIN OF THOSE FABLES, SINCE IT 
DOES NOT APPEAR THAT THE DOLPHIN SHEWS A GREATER ATTACHMENT TO MANKIND 
THAN THE REST OP THE CETACEOUS TRIBE.” British Zoology, Vol. hi. p. 65. 

To resume our remarks, if we examine any image of the stern god of the sea, we 
are sure to find Neptune accompanied by a dolphin; dolphins encircle his attributes, 
his trident; dolphins draw his car; and that of his wife Ampbitrita, also: nor was the 
dolphin given to Neptune,, and to Amphitrite only, but likewise to Venus [Venus 
riidjPg from the sea; vide No. ccxiii.] this is proved by many figures of Venus, includ- 
ing. the Venus of Medicis. Mytholo^sts have been extremely at a loss to account 
for this; it has been said the dolphin is of all fishes the most affectionate; by Autns 
GelUue, he is called Vencreus. Aristotle^ H. A. ix.'48. sa^ they live uatu onXjrpmc 
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matrimmialfyy the male with his female; or as Pliny's phrase is, lib. ix. 8. agunt vers 
eamugia. Vide Vossiusy de Idol. iv. 16. 

Moreover, if a city stand advantageously as a port, and have vessels belonging to 
it, dolphins to a certainty, shall play on its medals: Taraxus shall ride (constantly) 
oi^ a dolphin; and being a son of Neptune [a sea-power] he is welcome to be thus 
mounted; but, why was jif'ion said to be saved by a dolphin, which dolphin carried 
him to the port of Tenarus? — The story, originally, appears in Herodotusy who thus 
relates it, {Clio 23.) '' A roost wonderful incident is said, by the Corinthians, to have 
happened in the time of Periander, their king. It is asserted, that Ariou the Methym- 
neau, was earned to Tmai'us on the back of a dolphin . . He embarked at Tarentum iti 
a Corinthian vessel . . the sailors determined to destroy him, for his riches .... but 
standing on the side of the ship, with his harp in his hand, he sang to them one of his 
best pieces; then threw himself into the sea. . but it is affirmed he was taken vp by a 
dolphiny and carried to Tenarus. This event is related both by the Corinthians and the 
Lesbians; and there remains at Tenarus, a small figure in brass of a man seated on a 
dolphins backy the votive offering of Anon himself ^ 

Pliny has collected a story, or two, marked by the same phraseology. “ In tlte 
reign of Augustus Csesar, a dolphin entered the Lucrine lake, and conveyed a boy 
every day from Baiae to Puteoli: — the boy about noon went to the water side, and 
called SimOy sinwy" and fed the dolphin with fragments of bread; — ^in return, the dol- 
phin carried him on his back to school, and home again,” Nat. Hist. lib. ix. caj9.8. 

In the same chapter we read, “ Egesidemus writes, that, in the city of Jassos there 
was a boy called HermiaSy who having been used to ride on the back of a dolphin 
over the sea, chanced at last in a sudden storm, to be overwhelmed with the waves, 
as he sat on his back, and so died : he was brought back by the dolpliin dead as he 
was, who, as it were, confessing himself the cause of his death, would never return 
into the sea, but launched himself on the sand, and died on the shore.” 

We are told by Servrus on the Eneidy iii. 332, that the city of Delphos was built by 
Icadius, son of Apollo, and was so called, on account of a dolphin by which he bad 
been rescued from shipwreck, and brought to this place: wherefore in the temple at 
Helpkos was seen the image of a dolphin, which carried a young man on his back.” — 

N. B. Delphos was situated a mile in ascent up Mount Parnassus; and Crissa, its 
maritime town, was distant sixty stadia — seven or eight miles. 

Beger, Thes. Brand, p. 40, 323, observes, that ^ a dolphin denoted the empire of the 
sea: that Ulysses had a dolphin sculptured on his shield, because a dolphin had saved 
Telemachus, bringing him from the sea to the shore; also, because in the same manner, 
Phalentus had been saved in shipwreck; he also was represented on the medals of the 
Tarentines with a dolphin on hie shield.” Vide Note No. 4, and Explanation of Plate. 

Now, I think it must appear to the reader, as it does to me, utterly impossible, that 
the fish dolphin should have rendered such constant, prompt, efficacious, and well- 
timed assistance, in all these instances; to which many others might be added: the 
thing is incredible: but, if we adopt the idea that these were boat^light-vessel — dol- 
phins, all becomes easy: they may then, be either land or water animals, may plajr 
around the shore, may go on to ships in distress, may bring, passengers away motti 
sinking vessels, may pick up persons swituming at sea, may ascend rocks and 
tains ^ any accessible heigm, and at any distance from tbe sea, may have conntttnal 
engageiuents at home, and may even bury their parents on shore : Le. their owners^ their 
NAViGAToas may do this; or, one vessd being baih on the bottom of another (as our 
India ships) the former may he considered as tbe father of its soecessori whose nsam ^ 
and character may be renovated in another vessd of tbe same kind. Vide Plate II. 
Nos. 2, 3. 
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Direct the applicalion of this idea to either of the instances adduced. The keM 
destroyed by fl ercuies was a ship of war; which made a stout resistance: Tenai*us 
was a sea-port, aiid had many dorphiu-^oa^«, ketoss — belonging to it; one of which 
took np Anon. A dolphin-^oa^ ferried over the school-boy, across the Lucrine lake. 
What is there in the dolphin of Hetmiasy which might not be performed by a dolphin- 
boat? iii which a lad sitting might be drowned, by the violent splashing of the sea, 
notwithstanding which the waves might drift the boat ashore, togetlier with the corpse, 
by which association the boat confessed its homicide, was run aground, and died, i.e, 
was broken up. What but a dolphin-6oat (as one of our boats from Deal, or Rams- 
gate, which go off to ships in distress, might do) picked up Icadimy and landed him 
near Delphos? Or, what brought TelermchuSy or Phalenim, from the sea to the shore, 
if not a vessel of some light kind, and of a shallow draught of w ater? And this indi- 
cates some distinction: the ketos was a large vessel, whereas, the dolphin, though 
reckoned as a ketosy was not so large, cumbersonie, or unwieldy, but of much lighter 
form and make, though of the same construction. 

To bring this matter nearer to ourselves; — the reader, perhaps, is hardly aware, that 
.a similar incident might happen at home, on our own coast, and might be related in 
language of the same import as what has now engaged our attention ; which neverthe- 
less we might hear, without the smallest suspicion that such an event was even 
remotely, much less strictly, related to our present subject. Jn fact, I had not sus- 
pected such a possibility myself, till turning over my copy of Witiou^kby on Fishes, 
which formerly belonged to Dr. Ingham Foster, 1 found the Doctor had written as a 
translation, on the chapter de Delphind' — “The Dogger, or Dolphin” — if then 
“ the Dogger” be ^an English name for this fish, so is it for a class of vessels; numbers 
of them may be seen any day on the river Thames; — we have Dutch doggers — 
plans; and the Dogger — i. e, the Do^/ttn-Bank; a great shoal between England and 
Holland, where these vessels continually ply for the purpose of fishing. 

Now suppose some such narrative as the following appeared in the London Gazette, 
“On such a day, A. B. fell overboard from the ship Neptune, then sailing ofl‘ the 
jDo/p/itVi-Bank; he had not been long in the water, before he was caught up by a dol- 
phin^ then lying on the bank, waiting for fish; which having taken him down into her, 
floated with him up the river Thames, and braught upy and discharged him out oj her 
in safety at Gravesend; on the second day after the accident.” 

Let us farther imagine that a foreigner in some inland part of the world, where 
salt-water or vessels are known only by report, was translating this narration into his 
vernacular language: what could he think of it? what could he say to it? how could 
be render it? how would it sound in the ears of ms readers? They must admit that the 
London Gazette was authority, that it was authentic; nevertheless, the story would 
appear to them very perplexing! What should we think of the wise half-reasoner, who 
should vote “the entire Gazette a lye! aye, all the series of Gazettes lyes, also;” on 
account of this, to him, mysterious paragraph? 

We are now prepared to discern the original causes of the descriptive Greek names 
alluded to by Willoughby (as afterwards by Pennant) in his chapter de DelphinOy 
“the porpesse,” say he, “is porco pesce — Suennim — Meerschnein ; i. e. Sea-Hoo:” 
but, “ Delphinus autem cegnomiiiantur, Upog ly^Bvqy et et t^iXavOponocy ab 

amore quo pueros et homines prosequitur;” — i. e. the dolphin is also called, the 
SACRED JisA;"* the “ fond-of.chtldreo,”the “ lover of men,” from the affection it shews 
for boys and men.” But surely these titles look a little farth^; why was it caUed 
the SACRED ^/ish ? — was this, because it had been at some period, that sacred keios 
which had preserved mankind? and which, in consequence, bad been numoruthzed 
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by succeeding sacra among mankind, in various countries. (Ficfe Dagon, already 
explained.) 

Why was it called “the fond of a child”? — was it because it had on some memora- 
ble occasion brought forth to renewed life, the chi/d of universal expectation, the reno- 
vated birth of mankind? and, Why was it called the “ lover of man”? — was it because 
it had once been the preserver of the whole human community? For the same reason, 
was this fish the favourite of Neptune, of Amphitrite, and of Venus? 

Whoever recognizes the Dolphin as the kelos which preserved mankind during the 
ever-memorable Deluge; will see the reason for associating him not with Neptune only 
but with Venus, also: i. e. the prolific power, restored to light, and life, after that 
terrible catastrophe. 

The reader will remember that this is precisely the office we assigned to the Dng 
(pronounced broad daug, doo) of Noah, and he will observe that the very word dog 
[dagJ is the root of the name DOGO<?r.*— he will remark, that Dogger and Dolphin are 
synonimous; and that the Dolphin is a Ketos: whence we infer, that Dogger and 
Ketos are, in a manner synonimous also: while the histories demonstrate the same 
duplicity of import in these words in other languages, which is found in our own. 
The subject, certainly, is extremely curious; if our present application of it be not 
absolutely convincing. 

We have seen in a former page, the sentiments of a respected correspondent, on the 
names of vessels: but, 1 apprehend, he was hardly aware how exactly the instance hf^ 
has adduced coincides^with the principles under discussion. “ Pristis is tlie name 
of a ship in Virgil:” but — “ri/wyrcc, piscis cetacei generis: (2) geniis say the 

Lexicons. “ Pristis is a fish of the cetaceous [ketos] kind: it is also, a kind of vessel 
for navigation.” So that this proves to be an instance of the same ambiguity in the 
Latin language, as we have noticed in our own, and as occurs in the Greek; it is also 
an instance of double application of a word in the Greek language; for Virgil 
evidently adopts a Greek term — and N. B. its direct allusion to a Ketos, Vide 
Notes, No. 3. 

The Sword-fish inliabits the Mediterranean, and was called by the Greeks raXd-JTrtc, 
Galeopis, it was said to run it.s long beak into ships, and to sink them; for so Pliny 
writes of this fish; — rostro mucroiiato esse; ah hoc naves perfossas mergi in occanOt 
lib. xxxii. cap. 1 1. whereas, in fact, this weapon of the Sword-fish is too soft for such 
violence. In reference to this beak the Greeks called a class of ships, which had long 
beaks, galia^ [tJje oririn of the modern gallies]. What is said by the etymologist, of 
the cpati occlete^ etcog nXma o etjTi yaXia; that “ it is a sort of piratical ship^ such 

as is the gaua^' tiestM’ies notice; as it indicates another class of vessels, vessels of 
sufficient swiftness to answer tlie purposes of pirates, [rownng vessels] which are named 
after a kind of large fish. Vide Du Cange in Galea, Vide Dronios,, Note 3. 

Let us now see how nearly these piratical vessels agree, with what ue may ration- 
ally accept as a ketos, Saidas says, “The Liburni were sliips, built not according 
to the form of the triremes, but more like to the pirate-vessels, beaked, strong, and 
covered [i. e, with a dec:kj; and their swiftness was incredil>le.” Observe, that, “these 
pirafe- vessels were not only more hollow, and more capacious, but, also, shorter in 
their length, lower on their sides, aiid flatter on their bottoms, much more light, and 
more agile:” for so says the scholiast on Thucydides, i. 10. “ the liburni were called 
also gaali, quasi yuaXoj, rttnort KOIAOI, that is to say, ho/low.'' The union of these par- 
ticulars in the construction of these vessels, will not be lost on the reader. 

Appian says, 1. c. The liburniaivs were a nation of Illyria; they were pirates on 
the Ionian sea, and its islands: their ships were sivift^ ^\\A light: whence the Romans 
Third Hundred. Edit, 4. 3 I 
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called swift, and light vessels libumiJ' Now observe that these rowers by sea, or pirates^ 
were called Cetei, [ketei] Ceteniy Celonesy from ketos; and, “ Cetenas were a kind ot 
\ketos] ship,” says Hesychius. 

To corroborate this notion of what a Ketos might be, we resume our remarks on 
the word KOIAIA, which in No. cxLv, was said to denote “ the hollow cavity^ the 
BMPTY of tlie Ketosr But that is not its only application: for, we hud, (vide Lambert 
Bos, Antiq. Gr,) that the “ planking of a ship, those boards which cover the ribs, up 
the sides, were called by the Greeks, cyKOlAlA; importing, what surrounds the inter- 
nal hollow — the cavity — the belly — of a vessel. Tkeophrast, Hist, Plant, iv. 3. 
Moreover, the middle of the internal cavity —belly — of a ship, was called /xcao-KOlAlA. 
Pollux, 1. 19. Seg, 92. Herodotus also, calls the KoiLia of a ship, KOIAH tijc vijoc, what 
others call kvtoq and ya^pa, i, e, the belly ; surrounded by the ribs, or by the eyKOIAlA. 
Other authors considered the ribs of the ship^ as being themselves the eyKOlAlA, 
[which nothing afiects our reasonings, since the ribs do equally surround the koiliay the 
hollow belly of tlieship.] So the scholiast, on Aristophanes, Lquit. 1 182. ra cyKOlAIA, 
ra ane rr/c rpom^oQ dvspy^ofitva £vXa, tvrspoveta KaXeirat . • . I^Xtiov riiv twv tyKOlAlGN 
vXrjvy Xeytiv: the RIBS, the timbers which rise from the keel, are called enteronia.... 
if would be better to call by this name all the materials of the ships side;” Here the 
ribs are called ^?wkoilia, and the whole side of the vessel rwKoiLON. Now the enter- 
onia corresponds to the iuteramenta navivm of Livy xxviii. 45. the hull of the ship; as 
well as to the ^»&oilia of Theophrastus, Hist, P, iv. 3. Athenajus, v. 10. speaks of 
the ship’s lyKOIAIA, Kai cro/utva^: “the ribs, and tlie upright props,” or supporters of 
the center of the vessel. On the whole, it appears plainly, that the interior of vessels 
was called koiliay as a technical term, by mariners and ship builders. Jn vessels 
having only one deck, the entire space under the deck, the holdy in such a vessel, t\as 
called the koilia; of this any small craft, covered by a deck, may give a suflicicnt 
idea. Vide Vefivs CoiliadiSy Note 5. 

Since then, this term koiha, and ketos, also, are nautical terms — terms of art, and 
if taken in a nautical sense, they make a strictly appropriate and descriptive phraseo- 
logy, we ought at least to consider whether this application of them be not entitled to 
some attention, in reference to their usage in Scnpture. Matthew xii. 43. 

The corresponding word to this koilia in the history of Jonah moAi, or mongu 
in another pronunciation) was the only word of any importance left unconsidered 
before; by investigating passages where it occurs, we shall find it answer precisely to 
this proposed sense of koilia, ISo Gen. xv. 4; “ This, Eliezer, shall not be thy heir, 
but one who shall issue from thine own mohV' — thine own internal parts — the abdo- 
men. Chap. XXV. 23. “And the Lord told Rebecca, Two nations are in thy womb, 
and two people shall come forth from thy mohi " — thine internal parts — the abdomen; 
here the idea of an internal hollow part, is very plain. 2 Chron. xxi. 15. “ And thou 
shalt have great sickness, in sickness of tliy mold, until thy moiii are voided by their 
distemper, days after days:” this evidently means the disease we call a rupture, 
through which the bowels are protruded from the abdomen, day by day. 

The forgoing passages refer to the tower belly, the lower division of the abdomen; 
that separated by the diaphragm,. from the upper belly, and which contains the stomach 
and bowels: but the following passages refer to the htgher chamber, or division, that 
properly called the chest; wherein the heart is placed: So Cant. v. 4. “My beloved 
put his hand to the door, and my mold — my heart — my bowels (viscera)— the resi- 
dence of my heart, was moved for him” (agitated, mn ornDH emeh)* Jer.iv. 19.“A/oAi7 
mold/ my bowels! my bowels! — rather, the residence of my heart — pains to my very 
heart! my heart is (mm eumeh) moved, [agitated, the word by tl^e spouse in 
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the passage quoted,] — so that as Jeremiah refers his agitation to his hearty and its 
residence, and as this seems to be intiuitely tlie most natural reference in the instance 
of the spouse, it is clear that the word moki imports— not only a part, but the whole 
inner cavity of the body: Uie whole coutaiuing cliamber. This aiso must be its sig- 
nitication. Psalm xl. 9. ** 1 delight to do thy will, O God: yea, tby.law centers within 
my moAi — heart," the internal chamber of my person — the inner part, the station of my 
primum inobiie: figuratively, for the mind. The same word is used Cant. v. 14. foi 
the exleniai part of these chambers: “his belly, moAs, is bright ivory overlaid with 
gold:" and Dan. ii. 32. “ his belly, mohuki, and thighs, were of brass." Undoubtedly, 
therefore, this word has the power of the English word belly; without reference to 
entrails or bowels: as in the instance of this brazen statue, or, when expressing the 
external superficies of the belly: nor does it strictly mean bowels, viscera, when denot- 
ing the internal chamber where the heart is lodged : it does not mean strictly bowels, 
when spoken of Rebecca and of Abraham; and 1 think it may be taken simply for belly, 
wherever it occurs in reference to a person [and perhaps to the sea itself, though not 
so taken, commonly, Isaiah xlviii. 19.] It appears to have retained the same import, 
in later times, as 1 suppose, from our Lord s words ^for our Lord did not speak in 
Greek, hut in Syriac-Uebrew) John vii. 38. “ Out ot his belly, K01A1A8, shall flow 
living water;" alluding to the vase from which water flowed in the temple. It is na- 
tural to conclude, that this Hebrew word mold, maintained the same comparison to 
the belly of a ship, as to the belly of a man, or the belly of an image, considered 
externally; but much r^jther when referring internally, to the cavity of a vessel, the cham- 
ber of its contents; that internal KOIAIA, by which our Lord denotes it, when alluding 
to the original history : We ourselves say of a vase, or of a bottle, &c. “ It has toe 
much, or too little, belly," “It bellies out," &c. hence a hell, i. e. a hollow — concave 
within, but swelling without; and hence I remember an old sailor answered, on being 
asked, why ships, though they bore masculine names, were called shes? as, the Royal 
George, she is«o or so; the Jupiter, she carries so many guns, &c. “ Why," said he 
“ it is because they carry their contents in their bellies" 

On the whole, since there is convincing evidence, in proof, 

1. That the Hebrews had diflereiit names for diflerent kinds of ships, 2. that tfa< 
ancients adopted for certain classes of ships, metaphorical and equivocal appellatione 
derived from properties, forms, or qualities, of fishes, 3. which they used ambigu* 
ously, even to deceive their own writers, who mistook for real Jishes, wdiat they should 
have understood to be ships : — since tijere is proof, 4. that the word kelos, by which 
our Lord describes the hitherto supposed fish of Jonah, is a terra of art— a technical 
terra, signifying a class of vessels; since there is proof, 3. that the word koilia, hithertc 
understood of the belly of this supposed fish, is a technical term for the hold, or — in- 
ternal chamber, of a ship, — it is rendered at least, credible, that the corresponding word? 
in the Hebrew history of Jonah may be terms of art, also; and this credibility is sup- 
ported by proving, 6. that the Hebrew word mold does not import bowels, or entrails, 
but the belly, internal, or external, and therefore may impoit the belly of a ship. — 

It remains, that we enquire what assistance is procurable from other dialects. The 
Chaldee dialect, the well-known sister, and, according to some, the plirept, of the 
Hebrew, ackiiowledges derivatives from this word Dag, hitherto restrained to the 
sense of Jish, in the sense of ship, vessel, pinnace, skiff', boat, or other embarkation 
The general conclusion follow s, that if such be its acceptation in the sister dialect, we 
cannot be accused of rashness in supposing it might have the same acceptation in the 
Hebrew, might be a term of art here, also; and might be attended with the same 
ambiguity attends the English, the Latin, the Greek, and the Chaldee, 

3 1 2 
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The Chaldee uses the word dagao (an evident detivation from Dag :iri, jr) to sig- 
nify a vessel, or ship; for, what in Isaiah xviii. 2. we render “ who sendeth ambassa- 
dors by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes on the waters,” the Targum of Jonathan 
renders uk dagugi^j) “ and in ships on the face of the waters.” 

Another derivative from Dag, Dugeh, signities in Chaldee a small ship, or skiff: so 
the Targiim of Jonathan on Amos iv. 2. “They shall take away your daughters (nwi 
BE duoith) ill the fisherman’s vesstl—ship and, Bava Bathra, chap. v. “ He who 
sells the ship (nysOPf he sephinlh: vide ante) sells (n':rn dugitu,) the pinnace,” 
the skiff, the ship s boat, or long boat, “ with it.” The Chaldee and Hebrew Glossary 
says, “it is called dugith, because they catch dugim, fish, in it.” J\. B. I'he very 
DOGGER of our fiver Thames! Vide J\o. cxlvi. “ On derivatives from DagT 

First general Inference: the Greek word KETOS is equivocal. 

1. llie English name Dogger, signifies both a kind of shi}), and a kind of fish. 

2. The Latin name Pristis, 8tc. signifies both a kind of ship, and a kind of lish. 

The Greek name Kelos, &c. signifies both a kind of ship, aiKl a kind of fish. 

4. The Chaldee names Dagag, Dugith, &c. signify a kind of ship, and a kind of fish. 

5. Might not the Hebrew name Dag, signify both a kind of ship, and a kind offish? 

again, secondly, 

1. The Greek Ketos is said to have swallowed a man, and to have ejected him again; 

but this ketos was a vessel. 

2. 7Vie Hebrew Dag said to have swallowed a man, and to have ejected him again: 

Might not this dag, also, be a vessel? — u e, a dolphin. 

AGAIN, thirdly, 

1. The Dolphin is a large fish, a ketos, and is said to have been a preserver of men; 

but this was a iowZ-dolphin. 

2. The Dag was symbolized by a large fish : and was a preserver of men, (vide Dag- 

au7i) but this was the Ark which preserved Noah. 

3. Might not the same be said of the Dag, in Uw instance of Jonah? 

Second general Inference: the Greek word KOILIA is equivocal. 

1. The English word belly imports the internal cavity of the abdomen, which contains 

the bowels in a living creature: it imports also the containing cavity of a ship. 

2. The Greek word koilia imports the internal cavity of the abdomen which contains 

the bowels in a living creature: it imports also the containing cavity of a ship. 

3. Might not the Hebrew word Mohi, which imports the internal cavity of the abdomen 

in a living creature, import also the containing ccuvity of a ship? 

finally, 

1. The cunbiguity of the Greek words ketos, and dolphin, misled iElian, Strabo, Pau 

sanias, Herodotus, Pliny, and others, who have described that as a fish which 
they sliould have described as a vessel, 

2. The Latin word Pristis, &c. having the same ambiguity, is susceptible of the 

same deception. 

3. The Chaldee word Dagag, &c. having the same ambiguity, is susceptible of the 

same deception. 

4. Has the Hebrew word Dag no such ambiguity, by which Translators have been misled 

to consider that os a Fish, which they should have considered as a Vessel? 
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CONCLUDING INFERENCE. 

1. That since the word koilia (belly) by which mohi is translated, is equivocal m 
the New Testament, and if the word mohi (belly) be equivocal in the Old Testament, 

2. That since the word ketos, by which Dag is translated, is equivocal in the New 
Testament, and if the word Dag be equivocal in the Old Testament, 

3. Then it becomes us to consider, — whether that acceptation of an equivocal term 
which gives an easy and natural meaning to it, and is jnstitied by sufficient and 
admitted instances, be not preferable to that acceptation of it which implies piodigious 
difficulties, and is embarrassed by multiplied perplexities. 

And was not such an interference of Providence, as providing and sending a 
server^ in the instance of Jonah, a sufficient wonder? a sufficient cause of joy, of pcrfictual 
recollection and gratitude? Yes, surely; yes, beyond a doubt! Had 1 a talent for 
oratory, and were this a place to display it, 1 would exhibit the fuj^itive prophel, 
thrown, with many a hearty exclamation, into the boisterous ocean; 1 would ilepict 
him, labouring, heaving, panting, struggling with tlio waves; now sinking, now rising, 
beat by the swelling surge; at length, fainting, helpless, hopeless; Ins slrength decay- 
ed, his courage exhausted, his mind <lesponderit: I would describe his feelings when 
the heaven-directed ketos came within his sight; then within his reach; his sensations, 
wffien he found safety for the moment in the floating preserver: safety for the moment! 
but without assistance, mariner, or companion; without mast, or sail, or oar; without 
rudder, or chart, or compass; without any mean of his own to move this bo<ly for- 
ward, without power, or skill, to direct it in a proper course: and with almost every 
dunice against him, whether he were blown into the midst of the ocean, to linger in 
prolonged sufferings, inevitably fatal, or were dashed against a rock, to meet thal 
death in one form from which he had been delivered in another. But lot the Prophet 
pray; then let him hope. What did he think, when he lirst saw land, toward which 
Providence directed his frail embarkation? what did he feel when he perceptibly 
approached it? what, when ihe ketos discharged him, and he stood tirmly on the shore? 
and what, when he paid those vows by which he had bound himself in the time of his 
distress? — An Orator might thrill these ideas as the electric shock thrills, through 
the ' souls of his auditors — he might enhance them, by noticing the lime when 
Jonah was thrown overboard: that this ketos floated toward him as day-light was 
failing: had it delayed one hour, darkness had obscured it from his sight! here he sat 
the next day; here he sat the next night; but when the third day broke upon him, 
light, life, and deliverance, sprang up together; — But I refrain; pallid Fear exclaims 
“Beware! — you, aiid your hypothesis, like|Jouah, will be thrown overboard!’’ — reviving 
Hope whispers, “ Then will Providence provide a preserver:” with the mariners of tlu‘ 
Psalmist, civ. 30. “ I shall reach the desired haven, and be glad because 1 be quiet:’' 
or, with the poet, shall suspend my ex voto; — but in honour of a very difl'erent power; 

post aspera 

Nigris aquora ventU 

Me tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potent i 

Vestimenia maris Deo. 

No. eeXVI. NOTES ON THE FOREGOING FRAGxMENT. 

FOUR times has the pen which writes this article been laid by on its quiet ipfc- 
stand, with a satis est ; and four times has it been taken up again, on the consideration. 
Why should you stop short of conviction ? On a subject so difficult, so desperate, as 
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technical terms are universally allowed to be, every source of knowledge should be 
opened, every track which promises information should be pursued ; on a subject so 
dark, every ray of light, every glimmering, should be directed to the common focus; 
perhaps their union may illustrate a point that so greatly needs illustration, and 
irom this service not an atom of illumination can be spared. If the reader acquiesce 
in this reasoning, he will not be displeased to see some of the principles adduced^ 
coniirmed by additional authorities. These will assume the form of Notes. 

No. 1. Of Horses, as a Class of Ships. 

We have quoted from Strabo, information that a class of vessels was called Horses; 
it may be worth while to enlarge a little on this, because this metamorphosis, or rather 
ambiguity, this application of one word to two subjects; (1. to the quadruped called a 
Horse; 2. to the class of vessels called Horses) this duplicity of language has misled the 
gravest Greek writers, and that too when treating on the antiquities of Greece itself: 
not to mention the poets, whom it suited to be misled. 

Lord Kaimes, speaking of the figurative expressions of the ancient Icelandic 
poetry, says, “ A ship is termed Horse of the floods.” Sketch, of Hist, of Man. p. 166. 
The same metaphor occurs in Homer; 

ov^i rl fxtv 

w/cuiro/oaiv €T(/3acve/ucv, alff dXoc HITTOI 
*^Av^pa<n yiyvovrai, Trcpociiai Sc ttsXuv i(j» vypijv. Od.^A. 707. 

T^avea cehres conacendere, qua maria EQUi 

Hominibua aunt, trajiciuntque immenaum humidum* Clakkb. 

Herald ! why went my son ? he hath no need 
On board swift ships to ride, wiiich are to man 
His Steeds that bear him over seas remote. 

Literally, which are the mariner's Horses. [Note] CowpER. 

What was the famous Trojan Horse, the ex voto of the Greeks, to Minerva, which 
contained 600 men? Why is Neptune’s car drawn by Horses? Why, at the roiiUst 
for giving name to Athens, did Neptune produce a Horse [exportation] while 
Minerva produced an olive? [home production] : why did Neptune [water] transform 
himself into a HoRSE,-to accompany Ceres [the earth] transformed to a mare ? and why 
does “ Pamphus, who made the most ancient hymns for the Athenians,” refer (o Nep- 
tune as the inventor of Marine conveyance, by saying, “ Neptune is the god to wJiom 
Horses we owe, and swelling sails for ships/' 

as Pausanias quotes him, Achaiacs, cap. 21. in which expression there is an obvious 
correlation between these horses and the swelling sails. In short, Neptune has the 
name Hippian^ the horse-lover, or protector; from bis attention to — not riding — -but 
sailing — horses. This acceptation explains at once many accounts received from 
antiquity, whose true meauiug has been locked up to this day, by reason of the dupli- 
city of language, and for want of the right key to open them. My inference is, that 
since we can with ease produce a dozen, or a score, if desired, of similar itjstances 
from the most reputable ancient authors, who have themselves reported these narra- 
tions, but without penetrating their purport ; we ought not to be oflended, at finding 
in Scripture one instance of the same etfect, consequent on the same cause; a cause, 
from which no language can insure ilself; an eflect, from which neither learning, nor 
industry, can at all times protect the reader. 

N. B. This Horse, in Greek, Hipjios, is expressly called Kotos: or Use great Fish 
of the sea, Ittitov, rov payav doAaacnoF IaOvv: what this ketos was« we have seen, and 
shall see farther, presently. 
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I suspect that the same principle might he applied to the Bull of Europa — a class 
of ships called Bulls (Pollux s explanation leads to this) ; to the Ram of Uelle — a 
class of ships called Karns (Diodorus Siculus says expressly, the Kam of Uelle was 
a ship): — to another called Dogs, whence the “ Dog of Triton,*’ “ Sea-Dog;** &c. &c. 

No. 2. Of Dromedaries, as a Class of Ships. 

The Public is obliged for the following information to the well-known English 
antiquary, [the late] Mr. Strutt, whose accuracy needs no encomium in this place : 

“ In the ancient ballad, called “ The Squyie of Lowe Degree^'' written as early as 
the fourteenth century, and printed by William Copeland, the king of Hungary pro- 
mises to his daughter, who is melancholy for the loss of her lover, among other 
tilings, to amuse her, the following : 

Tbaa shall ye go to the saltc fome. 

Your maner to see, or ye eoiue home : 

With 80 shyppes of large towre, 

With Drum h. OAKY ES of great honour; 

And Carac'kes with sayles two. 

The swellest that on water njay goo : 

*‘In this instance it is to be observed, that the appellation is not that of a single ship 
called the Dromedary; but that of a species of vessels sometliing different from the 
Carackes'' 

This will remind the reader of our suggestion in No. cxxii. that the “ ships of 
Abeh,** in Job, might be Dromedaries; it is remarkable enough that in this instance. 
Dromedaries are ships: and we know that Camels, in Holland, are a kind of vessels. 
Had Scripture said that the Lord provided a Camel or a Dromedary to pick up 
Jonah, at sea 1 ! 

Our worthy friend supposes, that this appellation was brought by the Croisaders, 
from the East, in the twdfth century; and had been preserved from that time to the 
date of this ballad : this seems to be a very likely conjecture, because the name must 
have originated, and must have been transposed, in a country where the animal 
Dromedary was native. 

No. 3. Of the Pistrib, Pistrix, or Pristis, a Class of Ships and of Fish. 

We have hinted at the Lexicon interpretation of this word: the following express 
testimony from Nonnius, is perfectly in point to our purpose. Noiinius xiii. 13. says 
of the Pistris, Pistris, genus navign a Jonna pistrium marinarum, quee longi corporis 
sunt, sed ang^usti : The Pistris is a kind of vessel, which resembles in form the sea/- 
fish, Pistris, which is long and narrow in. the body.*’ On the form of the Pistris 
consult Salmasius, Ejc. Plin, p; 713. and Le Clerc, in Albinovano, p. 174. 

Of the same nature is the name “ Dromos, from d^oftog, cursus, quia celerimi decurrit 
per summas aquas, t. A pinnace, or swift bark that scoureth the seas, as Cassiodorus 
says. 2. A kind of tisli very swift, so called by Pliny.” Fide the Lexicons. 

In fact, it is by no means wonderful, that the same persons- who gave to marine 
conveyances the names of land [conveyances] animals, should borrow the names o£ 
marine animals, for their different kinds of vessels; the similarity between them is too 
obvious to admit hesitation. 

No. 4. Farther Instances of Dolphins, as a Class of Ships. 

Allusions to the services of Dolphins, at sea, are so numerous in antiquity, thot to 
produce half of them would rather fatigue than edify the reader; we must not, how- 
esety wholly omit Pausanias, who in Corinth^ lib. i. cap* 44 . says, ** Ino flying to the 


With Galyei good upon the haven. 
With 80 oreti at the fore btaven: 
Your uaryners shall synge arowe, 
Hey how! and ruuibylawe! &c. 
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sea hurled herself, together with lier son, from the rock Moluris,” into the water, “ but 
the boy was carried by a Doiphiu to the isthmus of Corinth.” Surely, this was a 
vessel of some kind, lie also tells us ol a Dolphin^ “ which had been wounded by 
some fishermen, but was cured of his wounds by a boy ; in gratitude for w hich kind- 
ness, he would ever after come at his call, and convey him wherever he pleased, on 
his back.” Jn plain l^i^uage, the boat liad been damaged ; the boy repaired it; and 
used it afterwards at hzs pleasure. Such is the duplicity of the word kelos, 

Homer, in his hymn to Dionysius, relates the transformation of pirates into dolphins 
by Bacchus; Vide also Nonnus, Dionysiacs^ This is a mere double acceptation of 
the word : the pirates were Ceteiy and the dolphins were Cetoses. 

If the reader desires full conviction on the eiiect of equivocal terms, let him tran- 
slate into a foreign language, the following, or some similar passage, “ A British 
SEA-MAN is properly r marine animal y or, at least, ampiabions: tlie water is no less 
his native element than land is ; to this his parent led him from his birth, on this he 
has been bred, here he passes his days, and most probably here he ends them.” The 
translator will immediately feel the power of verbal equivocation : something like this 
is our situation with respect to writers of antiquity, which is greatly increased by 
distance of time and place. 

If it be supposed, that beside the kind of boat called a dolphin^ the navigator of 
fliat boat was called a dolphin also, it will not impugn our general principles, but will 
be coincident with some of our national usages : So, an oyster-dredger means, 1 . the 
man who dredges for oysters : 2. the kind of vessel called a dredger y in which oysters 
are carried. A South-Sea whaler, means, 1. a man, 2. a ship that goes to the South-Sea 
is search of whales ; a Jamaica-trader, a Jamaica-man, means, 1. a person, 2. a ship 
which trades to Jamaica; a Smuggler, is 1. a man, 2. a vessel. A Sculler is, 1. a man, 
2. a boat. A Pilot is, 1. pilot-boat, 2. pilot-fish. There are many other similar dupli- 
cities used on the coast, which would be totally unintelligible in our inland towns: these 
may be sufficient to shew the embarrassments which sometimes oppres.s translators; 
to say nothing of metaphorical application of words, as “he is a sharfe" — i. e. he de- 
vours — injures — lesser persons; “he is gtuigeon ^ — easily caught, ike, or of appel- 
lations, as Mr, PikCy *Mr, IJ erring y Mr, iSaimony &c. &.c. all which, though perfectly 
easy to us to whom they are familiar, are very difficult, or absolutely untranslateabfe, 
to foreigners. One half of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, are reducible to common 
sense, and historical fact, only on this principle. 

No. 5. Of Venus, as a Sea-Goddess. 

We are so little .accustomed to connect the goddess Venus with maritime afTairsv 
that we receive the association with difficulty; nevertheless, as this is one of the most 
ancient emblems among mankind, as it refers originally to that great event the Deluge, 
and consequently is strongly connected with Scripture, we ought not to reject this 
emblem, which c#mes recommended by such dee]) antiquity. Tiie following strength- 
ens our remarks on tlie technical term koilia, 

“There was at the town of Anapklystios a temple of Venus ColiadiSy as we 
learn from Strabo; to which place were driven by the sea the spoils of the Persian 
vessels, which had been conquered at Salamis, as Herodotus mentions.” Goltz. Ins, 
Nttm, p, 88. This surname of Venus, Coliadis, has never been decently explained; but 
if we take it q, CoiliadiSy it becooies a direct allusion to Venus issuing from the koilia 
of a ship; and the embarrassment is removed. It appears to me, U) 0 , to remove an 
equal embarmssment from the passage of Herodotus, (Urania xcvi.) which his editors 
amend by a cmjcctutal reading; Dr. Beloe renders it, after tVesseling and Valknaer, 
“The CoLiAN dames with oars shall roast their food." 


But 
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But, accepting the text as it stands, it would sigiiify, “ The CoLi an women (or woman) 
shall shudder at beholding oars:” i. e. though Venus the Coilian be now acknow- 
ledged as the issue of a ship, yet hereafter this association siiall be forgot ; and even 
her votaries, marine as she is, shall dread oars, those powers which brought her here, 
as they dread the rolling tvaves of the sea: w hich is the exact import of the original 
word 

Herodotus observes, this prediction had long eluded the stf^acity of the Greeks:" 
rather, they had forgot its true reference: no wonder, therefore, it escaped the editors 
of that historian. 

Has the following paragraph any reference to Coiliadas, and so to Venus of the 
koilial Asiatic Researches^ Vol. v. p. 283, Land, Edit. “ The ships used in this 
[Indian] navigation, of a larger construction than common, were called by the Greek 
and Arabian sailors, Colandrophonta^ or in the Hindustani dialect, CoiLAN-</i-/>ot«, 
i, e, CoiLAN-boats or ships; iov pota in Sanscrit, signifu's a boat or ship.” — As these 
ships were “ larger than common,” were they not hollow, capacious vessels, vesse ls 
whose coilan, or koilia, [hold] was large: if so, connect Succolh-Benoth, Dagon, 
Derketos, &c. with Venus ColiadaSy or Coilan-adas, 

No. 6. On the Eyes op Ancient Ships. 

The following extracts connect with the foregoing Fragment. M. Winkei.man’s 
remarks on the Eyes of Ancient Ships (a feature very apparent on the vessels in No. (>. 
of our Plate: see also the Medals of Corinth, No. 27.) will engage the readers 
attention; together with the circumstance of this custom being retained in Sicily, &c. 
long after the reason for it has been forgot. It is still frequent in China; as may be 
seen in Alexander’s Plates of Chinese Costumes and Views. Surely these Eyes very 
much contribute to give the appearance of an animal to the vessel of which they are 
the ornament. The following is translated from Winkelman’s Mommienli Inediti. 

••‘In the Vatican Library is a vase of terra cotta, on whose upper part we see deli- 
neated the sun and moon, in a yuadriga, which proceeds forw ard [travels, voyages, 
fulfils its course] upon a ship. The figure of the sun is distinguished by the limbus 
around his head ; and this is, beyond a doubt, the most ancient limbus which is found 
among antique monuments. The moon is known by the two points, or horns, which 
issue from her head. Both these deities stand in a quadriga, which indeed is the 
vehicle proper to the sun, insomuch that the Rhodians every year threw into the sea a 
quadriga, dedicated to this divinity. Fast, v. Octob, Equus, 

“The quadriga of our vase is placed in a ship, as was the Egyptian mode of repre- 
senting the sun (Mart. Capel. de Nupt, Philol. lib, ii. p. 43.) and Isis, who is the 
Diana of the Greeks, i. e, the moon. In a figure of the Villa Ludovisi, we also see 
the moon with her left foot on a small bark; in a round base of the villa Mattel we 
also see an Egyptian ceremony, with a small figure in a little vessel; and to a statue 
of Antinous a small ship is placed as a sign of his apotheosis. * 

“ The idea of these deities travelling on a ship, seems to have been adopted by the 
Greek artists from the Egyptian workmen, who gave ships, not only to the sun and 
moon (Porphyr. ap Euseb. Pr, lib, iii. cap, 3.) but to all their gods, to signify their 
gentle and easy motion. We see in the Isiac table the god Apis in a boat, [see Che- 
rubim, Plate III. No. 1.] and Numenius, in Porphyry de Antro Nympho refers this 
idea to the motion of the Divine Spirit on the water, see Gen. i. 2. From this allego- 
rical doctrine of the Egyptians, Thales (who bad travelled into Egypt) probably, 
taught the principle of the motion of the earth upon the waters, in the manner of a 
ship. 

Third Hundred. Edit, 4. 3 K 
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“Our ship lias, pourtrayed on its poop, au Eye, with its lids; which usually is 
placed oil the prow. The Eye with its exterior parts is clearly seen on the prows of 
the rostral eoluiiin of Duillius, in the capitol; and on six other prows of a frieze for- 
merly ill St. Lorenzo without the walls, but now in the Capitoline Museum, which 
has Eyes sculptured on it, as well on the rostrum as on the prow. We see also Eyes 
on ilie prow in a medal of Syracuse, Goltz. Moyn. Grac. Tab. iii. No. 7; in another 
of J>einetrius, king of Syria, Goltz. Tab. xxxviii; in three medals of Pompey, Num. 
Reg. C/inst. Tab. i. in one of which, now in the Museo Farnesiano, it is not clear 
that it is an Eye, because it has a circle with rays around it. 

“ The Eyes of the above mentioned frieze were not noticed by Fabretti, Col. Traj. 
c. iv. p. 11*5. Nor the Eyes, which are very distinct, on the prow of a ship in a pic- 
ture of Herctilavevm, Tom. i. Tab. 46. They have indeed been hitherto overlooked 
by writers on antiquities; and I think their signification remains unknown. 

“ If the vase of which we are treating were an Egyptian performance, the Eyes 
might be ju.stly referred to Osiris; who in that country, was the sun: because the 
figure of an Eye was the hieroglyphic character of that deity. I observe, that we see 
an Eye painted on the prows of our feluccas of Sicily and Malta; without any one's 
being able to explain the reason of it. 

“ t)ne pair of the horses of our (juadriga is held by Mercury, and the other pair 
by Mars,— perhaps, the planets Mercury and Mars”:— but Winkelman hints at 
“ Venus armed, as in the shield of Achilles, in Homer: whence this may be the planet 
Venus; but this figure is indistinct on the vase. N. B. Mercury has two little wings 
on his head.” 

No. 7. Of the Cabins, and the Mast, in Eastern Ships. 

“In ours [vessel] there were about two hundred men; the commander of Azak 
with his train, to the number of twenty; a hundred janisaries, thirty mariners, and 
fifty pas.sengers. I had three cabins, two for my comrade and myself, and the third 
for our goods. Our servants lay upon the deck. These cabins are very narrow and 
incommodious; ours being at the prow. There were in all thirty-two in the saic, with 
a great cabin for the captain, very spacious, and handsomely furnished, wherein ten 
persons might lodge very conveniently.’ Chardin, p. 65. 

Sir John does not tell us in what part of the ship these cabins were, but they cer- 
tainly could not be upon deck, for he observes. “ the fire-place is upon deck next the 
poop. I have seen eighteen pots together on the fire, because each person boils his 
own pot.” Now if these cabins were not upon deck, they must be down below; so 
that, probably, Jonah’s being “ descended into the sides of the ship,” means he had 
taken possession of his cabin below deck, and there he continued. See Chateaubriand’s 
account of the ship in which he voyaged to Jaffa, Travels, Part iii. Vol. i. p. 335. 

Eng. Edit. . 

This idea is strengthened by Chardin having one cabin to himself, his comrade 
having another cabin, and the servants lying on the deck, not with them: he complains 
too of their “narrowness:” which coincides with the hint above. If the vessel in which 
Jonah was embarked had as many persons on board as this of Chardin had, what 
could they have thought, mariners, passengers, soldiers, perhaps, — of his request to be 
thrown overboard ? of his confession, guilt ? &c. 

To justify the remark that sleeping on the mast-top is unlikely, in the East, the rea- 
der will accept the following information, which is from the same place of Chardin. 

“ The Turkish seamen never run up to the yard arms, to furl or loosen their sails, 
which is needless; because the yard arm is always below upon the deck; so th^ when 
they would take the wind, they only draw up the yard’s arm to which the sail is fixed. 
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The topsail is tied to the yard's arm with a pulley, fastened to the topmast-head. 
Thus it may be easily seen that they neither understand the use of the yard arms, nor 
the masts of a ship.” [In using the words “ /o/^sail” and “ ^o/;mast-head” the trans- 
lator has erred; as the ships referred to have only a single mast.] 

No. 8. Farther Illustration of the word Dag. 

I think it but justice to the Chaldee dialect, to enquire what might be the effect 
of directing the Chaldee acceptation of its derivatives from the word Dag, &c. to the 
Hebrew dialect itself, as lately stated to the reader. This acceptation would give 
the following sense to passages adduced in No. cxlvi. Jeremiah, xvi. 16. Behold 
I will send for many fishing vessels^ Dugiiu, and they shall, digum, fish, for them; ’ 
here, that is attributed to the fishing hoats^ which really is performed by the persons 
who manage them: nothing is more common than this in all languages, and it forms 
no objection: (but digim must denote fishers, i. e. nmiy Isaiah xix. 8.) Ezek. xlvii.lO. 
“ And fi8hing-&oa^5 shall gather — or shall stand — upon it” — here again, perhaps, that is 
attributed to the boats, which really belongs to the persons. Amos iv. 2. “ God will 
take away your posterity in fishing boats, Duoeh:” — the last thing imaginable by ^kinc" 

I have taken some pains to obtain an extract applicable to the mode of fishing in 
the East; and, if possible, to describe the form and composition of the fish-spears; 
but have not succeeded : beside the extract formerly given from N iebuur, the following 
from Busbequius, p. 231, is the best I have been so fortunate as to alight on. 

“ I chose an island called Principo, for my dwelling, about four hours sail from 
Constantinople. The sea is full of divers sorts of fishes, which 1 took sometimes with 
net, sometimes with hook and line. Several Grecian Jishers with their boats attended 
me, and where we had hopes of the greatest sport, thither we sailed and cast our nets. 
Sometimes we played above board, and when we saw a crab or a lobster at the 
bottom, where the sea was very clear, we ran him through with a jish-spear, and so 
hauled him up into a vessel. But our best and most profitable sport, was with a 
drag-net; where we thought most fish were, there we cast it in a round; it took up a 
great compass, with the long ropes tied to the ends of it, which were to draw it lo 
land. To those ropes the seamen tied green boughs very thick, so that the fish might 
be frightened, and not seek to escape. Thus we brought great shoals of trembling 
fishes near the shore. And yet in this danger they were naturally instigated how to 
save themselves; some would leap over the net, others would cover themselves in the 
sand, that they might not be taken ; others strove to bite the meshes of the net, though 
made of coarse flax or hemp, of which kind were the synodontes, fish armed with 
strong teeth; and if one made way for himself, all would follow him, and so the whoh 
draught would escape, and not a fish be left for the fisher. To remedy this incon- 
venience, (for 1 was aware of it) I stood with a pole in my hands, beating the water, 
that I might keep the fish from biting the net ; at which my attendants couhl not choose 
but to laugh; yet, for all this, many of them escaped; so sagacious are fishes when 
they are in extreme danger. Sometimes I took delight, with an iron spear made on 
purpose, to being up shrimps or cramps, which are there so thick, as if that sea were 
stocked with them. ’ 

It appears from this passage, that in the East there are various kinds of sharp 
instruments, made for the purposes of fishing, «. e. to strike fish with: and though we 
have not met with a description so particular as to verify our former ttpinion, yet 
by the application of this iron spear to strike such small objects as shrimps, for which 
it was peculiarly adapted — “ made on purpose” — it should seem likely that it had 
points: and was a different instrument from the fish -spear employed to 
through a crab or a lobster.” [This extract is a lively comment on Jer. xvi. 16.] 
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Explanation of Plate II. of Ancient Ship^. 

Wlien a Judaic has heard the evidence and the pleadings of the counsel on both sides’ 
ill some emharrassiiig cause, and finds himself “ difficulted” to detennine his opinion’ 
he tlesires to receive from some collateral circumstance, that assistance which may 
preponderate, and settle his judgment : in like manner, having heard the evidence of 
historians, and poets, on tlie equivocation of the language employed by them, let us 
turn our eyes now, to what may be derived from the graphic art; an art whose lan- 
guai;e is not the less appropriate, because it is not verbal, but representative. 

No. 1. Venus, or at least a sea-goddess, riding on two sea-horses; her feet resting 
on two dolphins. It sliould seem, if we take tliese horses to signify vessels, according 
to the explanations of tlie etymologists already given, that the dolphins may be ad- 
mitted as representing boats, or small craft, at least, riorentine Museum, PJ. xLviir. 

N o. 2. A Dglphia, having the form, general appearance, and other indications of a 
dolphin, as always drawn, and figured, by the artists of antiquity: in fact a fish; 
but, to this fish is united the mast, the sail, the cordage, the deck, the oars of a shij); 
and tAvo genii, cupids, boys of the ocean, are about to lower the sail. Part of this 
fleck and cordage, &c. is made fast to the head of this dolphin; part is attached to 
the tail, and^^he oars issue from the ^Aip-part, not from the dolphin-^diYt of this navi- 
This idea cannot be a mere fancy of the artist, it is extremely general, extremely 
ancient, and must have had its origin in times before artists indulged their fancies-: 
in fact, it was originally a sacred emblem. 

Let the reader consider this; a living dolphin cannot be meant by it: a living animal 
would not hold its tail erect to receive a combination of ropes, nor w^ould it endure 
to have a mast run into its back, nor w^ould it suffer the deck of a ship to be nailed 
on its head; and why an additional tier of oars? the fish has its own fins. — 1 see no ex- 
jilanation of all this so suitable, as to say, it is a ftoa^-dolphin, which the engraver 
of this gem, taking advantage of the double meaning of the word, has compounded, 
Jialf fish, half ship; with fins, and oars, and mast, and sail, and the proper appurte- 
nances of a vessel, to give it motion on the mighty waters. Prom Pljite l. No. 3, of 
tlie ‘‘ Florentine Museum.” If it be said, “a vessel might be constructed in this dol- 
phin form;” doubtless it might be so, but, this, if admitted, would preponderate in our 
favour. A vessel in the shape of a dolphin might not only be called a dolphin, or be 
named the dolphin,” but might perform whatever ancient writers have reported of 
dolphin-performances; still it would be a vessel; which is our desideratum. 

No. 3. A Dolphin at anchor: Cupid asleep upon her. This dolphin also has a mast, 
ve ry visibly run into its back ; a bow sprit rises from its forehead ; its tail is attached 
by a rope from the mast, and not only its tail, but its tail fin; the sail is drawn uj) to 
the top of the mast, and the whole indicates a state of repose. Can this be true of a 
dolphin;/?^//.^ Certainly not: but, surely, this refers to a dolphin-ioa#. Messages 
betAveen lovers were sent by Cupid, riding on a dolphin; — so Polyphemus is rtpic- 
sented, receiving a letter brought by a Cupid thus mounted: this Cupid, then, has per- 
formed his office, and now lies down to sleep* In plain language, ^he navigator has 
brought his boat safe into port, has anchored his dolphin-ftoa^, and is taking that rest 
which the rolling waves forbad. From Plate Lxxvri, No. 2, of the “ Florentine 
Museum.” Is not this an instance of a “ boydoving” dolphin? 

The§e tAvo gems are extremely curious, and their evidence is, I think, completely in 
our favour: they form a kind oi pictorial, if not a moral, demonstration, on the subject 
of dolphin ambiguity. 

I find these subjects expressly" called “CnpidinesV^iw&M/a” — “little skiffs of^upid’* 
— the ferry-boat, fisher-boat, scuJler. ComvXt Anthologia, lib. iv. cap. 32. n. 7, 13, 20^ 
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It is thought by antiquaries, that they ofleii refer to a future state; “ warn hcvc item 
emhlemata frequenter in sep^uicris df/unctorum occurrunt'^ because tliey often occur 
on the sepulchres of tlie dead ; the very idea we suggested on the subject ot Dagou. 

No. cxLv. FiWe CoRi. .... , 

No. 4. A Ship, with the two stars of Castor and Pollux; signifying a happy voy- 
age: the appearance of these stars being always reckoned favourable by sailors. From 
Plate L. No. 1, of the Florentine Museum. 

No. 5. A Ship under sail: the two rudders shewn very distinctly. It should seem, 
that these two rudders are both worked, and directed, by the same steersman, vyho 
sits at the helm: this vindicates from any impropriety which might haNe been fancied 
in it, tlie passage of 8t. James, chap. iii. 4. “ Ships though large, yet are turned about 
with a very small helm, wheresoever the steermuin [singular] (not governor, rais, see 
a following Fragment,) inclines to direct them.” But we may, nevertheless, suppose, 
that large vessels, had, occasionally, more than one steersman in their service. 
Flor. Mus. PI. XLix. 

No. 6. In tlie following Plates of Ships we have not been able to shew the towers 
oil which thG gamadim were stationed, in the magnificent Ship of Tyre: this No. may 
justify our reference to such towers, and to that part of the Ship where we hav<? 
placed them: they were probably composed of wood, cut like blocks of stone. This pm 
justihes, too, our idea that these were stations for archers, &c. for we have here a dart, 
evidently referring to the tower; and the armour adjacent confirms the supposition on 
which we have there reasoned. From Plate l, No. 5, in the Florentine Museum. 

Nos. 7, 8. Those are Boats, extracted from the capital and famous gem represent- 
ing the Port of Alexandria: Is No. 7. the Dolphin, Dogger, Keios, Dag? Observe, 
its crescent like form, and its resemblance to No. 2. in its curvature, &c. 

No. 8. All ancicMit Port; shewing, 1. A pharos, or light house. 2. A sacrifice to 
Neptune, i. e» a horse thrown from the rocks into the sea, and thereby devoted to that 
deity. 3. A tripod, &c. on shore, for the purpose of religious ceremonies, incense, 
&c. acconijiiinyiiig this sacrifice. 4. Several kinds of Ships riding safely in the port. 
The reader will observe the differences in their forms, and construction; which cer- 
tairdy inqily such a variety in ancient shipping, as, with what has been said, may induce 
us to believe that the ancients had as many classes of vessels as the moderns. 

No. CCXVII. HINTS ON THE METAPHORICAL SHIP OF TYRE. 

THE following subject is in a manner, a continuation of the foregoing; it therefore 
deui:nids no prefatory introduction: but I find it necessary, to premise that 1 am not 
led by desire of iiinovalioii, or by the impulse of fastidious criticism, to from 

oiir worthy and learned translators, in the instances marked in this subject. My rea- 
th rs ^vill do me, and themselves, the justice to reflect, that our translators, worthy 
and learned as they were, were neither sea-men, iior ship-builders; wliere then is the 
wonder, if they sometimes erred, in translating terms peculiar to that branch of busi- 
ness? and though, possibly, the following remarks may come nearer the truth in rela- 
tion to ancient Ships, by reason of some advantages well known to be in my favour, 
yet, no doubC a professional man in this branch of British industry, might discover, 
that these explanations are not exempt in every part from technical incorrectness. 

Among the most complete descriptions of ancient Ships, is that of the prophet 
hicl, when comparing the commercial city of Tyre to one of those magnificent con- 
structions, by means of which she carried on her commerce: the reader will peruse 
the tweipty-sevenih chapter of this prophet, and compare our public translation with, 
the following attempted version. 
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The Ship’s Construction described. 

Thus saith Adonic Jehovah: 

Tzur, thou sayest “ 1 am perfectly ornamented:” (1) decorated: 

In (2) the lieart of the sea deeply Lends thy curved (3) keel. 

Thy builders have highly finished thine (4) ornaments; 

Of fir from Shenir, they have constructed even all thy very (5) carvings: 
The cedar from Lebanon, they took to make a mast upon thee; 

The oaks of Bashan, they made thine oarS; 

Thy (G) SHRINE they made of ivory; 

For the deity (7) the daughter of Assyria, brought from the isles of Chittim. 
(Or, The Assyrian Yenus^ of excellent Greek sculpture.) 

Fine linen {Cambric) embroidered, from Egypt, was thy sail: 

(Or, (8) Muslin, tamboured and sprigged,) 

And of the same material was made thy (9) banner: 

Blue and purple from the isles of Elisha was thine (10) AWNING. 

The Ship’s Company. 

The inhabitants of Sidon, and of Arvad, were thy ROWERS. 

Thy own wise-men, TzuR, in thee, were themselves thy (11) Keys: comman- 
ders, captains. 

The elders of Gebal, and its sages, were in thee (12) pilots for shoals; 

{channel pilots — literally, haveners for narrow things, or narrow passages.) 
All (13) able seamen, and navigators, literally, salt-water men, composed thy 
equipage, literally, to crew thy crew. 

Paras, and Lud, and Put, composed thy (14) warlike strength; 

They were thy fighting men. 

The shield, and the helmet, they hung about thee; 

Thus did they give thee complete decoration. (15) 

The sons of Arvad were thy (16) strength, upon thy (17) fighting stages, 
(literally, places for slaughter ) and around them; 

And in thy towers, were the (18) Gamadim: 

Their shields they hung upon, around, thy fighting stages: thy places for 
slaughter: 

Thus did they give thee complete decoration. (19) 

Merchantile Connections beyond Sea. 

Tarshish was thy (20) commissioned agent, for thy great and general assort- 
ment, of silver, iron, tin, and lead. 

Which they have supplied to thy fairs, 

Juvan, Tubal, Meshech, these were thy (21) dealers, in persons of men, and 
vases, and brass, which they furnished to thy (21) magazines. 

From the house of Togarmah, horses and (22) high mettled steeds, and mules, 
they furnish to thy fairs. 

The sons of Dedan were (23) consignees to ihaa-, factors for thee; 

Many islands (24) committed their consignments to thy hands : were female 
dealers to thee. 

Horns of teeth, and ebony, they contributed to thy (25) store — hold. 
Mekchantile Connections by Land. 

Aram ( Syria ) was thy (26) female dealer; 

Especially in thy very numerous manufactures : 

In carbuncle, corals, and rubies: 

And purple, and brocade; embroidery and line linen. 

Famished in thy (27) fairs. 
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J udah, and the land of Israel, they were thy dealers, customers*, factors, 

In com, minnith, pannage, honey, oil, and gums; 

Furnished to thy (28) market. 

Damascus was thy female dealer, especially in thy numerous mhnu%o|lires : 
Because of thy great, and general demand: 

In wine, chelbon, and white wool. 

Dan also, and Juan, mautzel [Eng. trans. going to and fro'i in thy fairs. 
Furnished bright iron, cassia, and calamus: 

These were included in thy market. 

Dedan was thy (29) female dealer in very curious hangings for chariots: 

Oreb, and all the chiefs of Kedar, they were factors to thy hand. 

With lambs, and kids, and goats; 

In these were they consignees to thee. 

The merchants of Sheba and Ramah, were themselves merchants to thee: 

In the head (prime) of all aromatics, spices. 

In all precious stones, and gold, they furnish thy fairs: 

Charan, and Canneh, and Heden, were thy merchants: factors: 

Sheba, Ashur, Chilmad, thy female dealer; 

These themselves were thy dealers generally in all things; 

In blue coverings, and embroideries. 

And in (30) cabinets of rich inlayings. 

In (31) ornamental net-work, in ornamental and cedar wood %vorkh 

in thy merchandizes; 

The great ships [mew] of Tarshish were (32) chiefs in thy market; 

And thou art full; and hast glorified thyself greatly, in the heart of the sea. 


Tyre’s Ship Founders. 

Into great waters, rolling hillows, a heavy sea, have thy rowers brought thee; 
The East wind has broke thee, in the heart of the sea. 

Thy stores, thy cargo, and thy fair goods ; 

Thy crew, thy salt-water men, thy reys, captains; 

Thy pilots for shallows, thy super-cargoes, and all thy fighting-men, who 
were in thee, 

And in all thy assembly, every sonl on hoard thee, who were in the midst of thee; 
Founder, sink in the heart of the sea, in the day of thy wreck, ruin. 


To the sound of the clamour of thy deck-men ( officers ) the suburbs rush together: 

And down come from their great ships all who handle the oar. 

All hardy sailors, all deck-men, ( officers,) \o the shore, and there they stand; 

And cause their voice to be heard respecting thee, and they cry bitterly; 

And throw up dust on their heads, and roll themselves in ashes; 

And tearing off their hair on thy account, they strip their heads to badness; 

And they clothe themselves in sackcloth, and weep over thee. 

In bitterness of heart, and in bitter lamentation ; 

And they take up their wailings, and lament a lamentation over thee; 

** Who equalled Tzur! so level in the midst of the sea! such good landing! i^e. 

** In the emptying of thy warehouses, by the sea, thou didst fill many peoples! 

“In the great assortment of thy commodities, and in thy stores, thou didst enrich the kings 
of the earth!” 

Such shall be their lamentations, 

In the time of thy sufferings, in the sea, in deep waters: 

When they see thy fair goods, and all thy equipage in the midst of thee, sink; 

All the inhabitants of the isles, are astonished at thee: 

And their kings — their hair stands on end with horror! their faces are disfigured hy excessive 
agitation! 

The dealers among the people shriek over thee; 

Thou shalt be quoted as an instance of terror, and shall cease» to endUss distance of time. 
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The p:eneral import of this allegory is sufficiently clear: but, the reader will perceive 
a considerable iininber of variations from our public translation. Several of them 
may be illustrated by the plates accompanying the article; which I desire him to 
inspect as we go along. 

We must consider the prophet as describing, in the first place, the external ap- 
pearance, and parts, of this vessel : he gives a gj^neral character of the whole, and 
then proceeds to particular parts. 

1. “1 am perfectly ornamented'' By comparing this word with 4. where it again 
occurs, it appears to mean, the embellishments witli which ship-builders decorate their 
vessels: such as — the handsome head — or stern, ^c. marked on our Plates B.B.B. — 
But nothing is more common than to hear our seafaring men say, when praising the 
general form and proportions of a vessel, “ She is a perfect beauty'' 

2. “ In the heart oj the sea," We are prepared to consider this phrase as importing, 
not any prodigious unfathomable depth at sea; but, any depth below the surface of the 
water; so we have seen the phrase in Solomon, imply the hold of a vessel, internally 
taken: the same it denotes in this passage; but externally taken; or, at least, so taken 
at expresses the situation of the keel of a ship. This passage, then, assists in sup- 
porting what has been suggested, that the phrase heart of the sea in Jonah, need not 
imply any greater depth below the water than the hold, or the keel, of a vessel. 

3. “ Curved reel”: the original word gebul, signifies, whatever bendsy or rolls 
round, or is circular in any manner, i, e, curved: and as the keel of a ship is cer- 
tainly that part whose general line assumes the form of a curve, and as the keel was 
anciently reckoned to rise at the extremities of the vessel, head and stern; and as the 
prophet says, “ it w as in the heart of the sea,” the keel appears to be tlic only member 
of a vessel to which his description is applicable; and certainly it is the most natural 
e^xternal piece with which to begin his description. The keel is marked on our 
Plates A. A. A. 

4. Ornaments.” see in 1. the same word, used in the same sense; but probably, it 
means, in this place, some certain kind of external ornament; and is not taken in so 
general a sense as before : perhaps C. B. on our Plates. 

5. “ Carvings”: chutim: this word is used to denote the engravings on a seal (Vide 
the Fuaowents, ‘‘of Steals,” No. cclxvi.) Whether it may here signify carvings in 
general, or whether it may express some peculiar kind of cai ving, is uncertain. 

0. “Shrinjc.” This rendering will probably startle the reader; as it is extremely 
different from any thought which bas yet appeared on the passage. Under the article 
IvoBv, in the Dictionaryy may be seen .<o what degree this verse has embarrassed the 
learned. Some have said, “ Ivory the daughter of steps”; others, “ ivory well trodden”; 
others, “ ivory set in box”: &c. &c. But why should ivory, in all ages a rare and costly 
naterial, be employed to make benches for the cpwers to sit on ? wliy not employ it 
n the carvings, or other ornaments? why in such ^abo^ious stations? where a great 
[uantity would be consumed; where more strength wanted than the material can 
uriiisb ; where it must be inlaid ; where it would be kicked and damaged; and where 
t could never be seen as ornament: because, the rowers were placed out of sigl.t; and 
mnsequently, so were the benches on which they sat. And moreover, the prophet is 
iegcribing the parts on th^ouTSWE of the Vessel; apd has not yet finished his des- 
'ription: he would not therefore so suddenly start from the outside, where he was in 
he verse before, and to which he returns in the foj lowing verse. The word as it stands 
□ the original is cnp kereshy which means a board, a thin:^ fastened, or a fastening, 

. uniter f compactor; and is only by unfitalepsis taken to signify the l)Oard on which the 
ovvers sat; for nothing is said about rowers iu the original : it is simply “ thy keresh" 

and 
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and if we take this Ictresh to denote — the place of fastening, of meeting, of junction, conr 
tignation, or unity, then it will describe that part of the poop wbero the planks from 
both sides in the centre, and where they united to each other; or at least to 
the rising part of the keel, into wliich they were inserted and nailed. It is not, 
however, credible, that the Tyrians should overlay this part of the Heel witli ivory; 
but, we have on our Plate, a handsome projection, ornamented with carvings, and 
which might be ornamented with ivory; at the end pf this was the station for the tute« 
lary deity. Now, it is extremely likely, tliat the station for the tutelary deity should 
be ornamented in the roost costly manner, and with the most precious materials; such 
as ivory. We have only to look a few pages back to find Apollo Mazing in gold, 
on the poop of a vessel; with other deities, also, who were there noticed for oiu* 
present advantage. 

This representation may be admitted on the present reading of the passage, and 
accepting the word keresh tnp : but, what if tnp kedesA^ were the prophet s original word? 
The similarity between the letters, and *1, has occasioned a multitude of mistakes ; 
as is well known; and the reader will }>erceive, that if the difference were not express^ 
ly pointed out to him, he would not liave discerned it, in the words placed in the mar- 
gin. [See several such errors, in the course of the letter s 1 ) and R, 111 the Dictionary, ^ 

Moreover, how can keresh connect with the following verse? — here the most learned 
have hitherto failed. If keresh, may be referred to the joinings of the planks at the 
head of the vessel, (since the planks may be said to join, both at head and stern, 
where they meet the keel) still the difficulty remains, liow to unite this verse with the 
following; unless w^e say the deity is the head of the ship, i, e. in front: which would 
be contrary to our extracts on that subject; and after all would lead us to the notion 
of a tiitela^ or shrine. 

If we adopt kedesh^ it brings us directly, and explicitly, to the sense we have endea- 
voured to sllew may l>e implied, but is not easily, or readily apparent in keresh , . . 
Kedesh will signify the holy place, the chapel, the tuiela^ the station for the deity, (or 
the deity itself) and we have chosen the word shrine, as expressing this sense with 
equal propriety to any other word in our language, that has occurred to us, while it 
keeps clear of the meaning of our words chapel, holy place, &c. Neither would it bo 
proper to accept the word meeting-place — (even supposing that keresh might be so 
referred, which is very fjuestionable,) — for persons; because, this being at the utmost 
extremity of the poop, it never could be a convenient station for such an assemblage. 

Now, this word kedesh, or SHgiNE, connects perfectly with the following verse; be- 
cause, this shrine contained a sculptured image of “ the daughter of Assyria;” “ the 
Assyrian young woman;” that is to sav, Vmns, the Benoth of No. ccxiii. wliich we 
have seen was brought from Assyria, by the men of Cuth, as their tutelary goddess; 
and was worshipped throughout Syria. Venus rising from the sea, was certainly a fit 
deity for a marine, and extravagant people, bedecked with decorations; and, this 
figure, says the prophet, was brought “from the isles of Chittim,” 1. e. from (ireece. It 
w’ould be miss|>ending time, and patience, to prove that the Greeks excelled in sculp- 
ture: and we need but look into Pausanias, to be assured that their capital statues 
of deities were occasionally made of ivory; if we should chiise to refer this ivory 
to the deity herself, rather than to her sacrum — holy place, which would be sufficieiitly 
correct. 

On this subject, accept the following from Pausanias (Attic, cap. xiv. &c.) “ [in 
Athens] is the temple of celestial Venus, who was first worshipped dy the Assy- 
rians [in the language of the prophet “the daughter of the Assyrians,”] and after 
these by the Paphians, at Cyprus, and the Pkcmicians who inhabit^ the city of Asca-> 
Third Hundred. jEdit. 4. 3 L 
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Ion in Palestine [near enough this to Tyre.] The Cythereans venerated Itiis goddess, in 
consequence of lia\ing learned her sacred rites from the Phceuicians"[ — among wiiom 
the Tyrians were principals.] See the Plates, Medals of Askalon. 

Such is the translation of Mr. Taylor: birt the words of Paiisanios seem, to me, to 
be still stronger, irptoToiQ “ the first of men, the Assyrians, adored the celes- 

tial Venus,” kc. And this agrees with the fact: Venus rising from the sea, Snccoth- 
Benofh, &c. was worshipped, in Eastern Asia, in the earliest ages; and her worslnp 
was brought from thence into Phoenicia. Herodotus says, lih, i. 105, “ the most an- 
cient temple of Venus [in Phcenicia] was at Askalon:” now, at Askalon were struck 
the two medals Nos. 4, 5. in our Plate of Succoth Benoth: one of which has the head 
of Venus, reverse a dove; the other has the head of Janus [Noah] reverse a dove, also. 
[Vide Askalon in the Dictionai y ; and obser\c the lish, and the pigeons — doves, 
=«a(ned to Uertoo^.] Pausaiiias tells us, also, in the same chapter, that the colossal 

statue of Minerva [at Athens] was formed oH tvory and gold; the statue is erect, with 
a garment i\‘aehing to her feet.” In fact, deities of ivory occur so frequently in the 
cabinets of antiquities collected by the curious, that we pass this article without far- 
ther comment. [F/r/c Fragments, “ Of Ashtaroth.” Nos. cclxviii. cclxx.] 

We may now <lismiss all renderings of ivory the ddughter of steps, with other per- 
plexities; the above are dccisi\e authorities for Venus “the daughter [the girl, liie 
young woman, the nymplij of the Assyrians;” and for a sculpture, of some kind, exe- 
cuted in Cliittim, i. e. (ireece, in which a Greek artist had shewn his skill. Tliis accep- 
tation, moreover, reasons backward on the foregoing hints, for, if tliis vessel had a 
tutelary deity, as otliers had, as was customary, 1 might say, indispensable, and if it 
Were of prime Greek workmanship, doubtless a proper situation was constructed for 
such a figure; — this was at the extremity of the poop of the vessel: and being sacred, 
it was ornamented in the highest possible style of elegance; that is to say, with ivory, 
kc. which is iiuich more suitably employed liere, than in constructing benches for 
rowers to sit upon, and to deface, below deck. This train of reasoning leads, on the 
whole, to the adoption of — holy-place — shrine, rather than keresh, meeting- 

placv, and so by inference — shrine: but this is submitted to better judgment, TJie 
slirine is marked on our Plates C 4 B. 

8. Muslin, Though we, in the present day, distinguish between linen, and mnslim 
yet some have doubted, whether the distinction were always maintained (strictly) in 
early ages. It is open to suspicion, that muslin wrought with flowers, and sprigs, like 
what is now brouglit from India, is the material allotted by the prophet to the sail of 
his vessel. That this w^as a costly material, is no objection; neither is it of conse 
quence, whether fine linen, such as what we call cambric, sprigged and spotted, be the 
article meant, or muslin, but, I believe, 1. no instance of linen thus ornamented lias 
hitherto been found in Egypt. 2. The finest linen )et discovered in Egypt is I>u1 
coarse. 3. Muslin ecpially fine as any now procurable, was always an article of 
exportation from India to Egypt, and would, no doubt, be sought after, in foreign 
countries; and if possible, would be imitated in Egypt. 4. The figures on the Etruscan 
vases, which in point of antiquity, are the nearest authorities on this subject, are 
dressed in muslin, rather than linen; and to this the pattenis of their ornaments agree. 

9. “Thy Banner, made of muslin also.” This is the strict signification of the origi- 
nal word NEs: and, as it would have been a great impropriety to have omitted all 
mention of the flag, or banner, of tbi» vessel, I think, we may, without hesitation, 
adopt this word, in this place, q, “ Thy flowing sail, and thy distinguishing flag» 
were both made of embroidered muslin.” 
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10. “ Thy Awning,” a covering of <he nature of a tent, which shaded and slieltered 
the quarter-deck; in which persons of dignity resided. We have many medals on 
which emperors are represented, sitting in a kind of state, under this accommodation; 
accordingly, the prophet describes it, as being handsomely decorated, with blue ami 
purple (stripes, 1 suppose) from the isles of Elisha — i. c. the Archi|>elago. Our l^late 
shews this awning Letter tlian it can be explained by any description. H. II. 

The prophet having thus metaphorically described the external appearance of this 
vessel, in a number of particulars, now proceeds to mention its officers, and its 
equipage. 

11. “Thy Revs, cmimanders^ captams"" It is natural to suppose that the sages of 
Tyre should be commanders of their own ship: this, therefore, may be taken as a 
proof, that clueheli signifies superior officers; and as the station of these was, no doubt, 
on the superior deck, and in the most honourable jdacc, this proves too, that cliebel 
means the upper or prime deck; the chief situation of the vessel; in which sense we 
have taken it, and have rendered it, according to Eastern phraseology, Iteys: mean- 
ing, commander, governor, or captain. Suppose, the person mark(^d I. on our Plate. 

[This gives a distinct sense to the proverb of Solomon, “As he who lieth on the 
chehel^ i, e, the superior officer, the captain; or as he who lieth in the hold of a ship, 
f. e, the lowest person on boai’d, the meanest slave whose lot is deep in the interior of 
a vessel.] 

12. “Channel Pilots”: the original word chetzi means, tliose who appertain to 
a haven, or port; and bcrak means, a narrow passage, or strait; as at the mouth of 
the river Thames, and of all rivers, where the passages for ships lie between sands 
which are there accumulated; these j)assages are called c/iamielSy and this seems to be 
sufficiently well expressed by the words we have ado[>ted “ pilots for slumls' : those 
who conduct the vessel safely into port, through the narrotrs — channels — formed by 
sand-banks, See, Suppose the steersman marked K on our Plate, 

13. “ Able Seamen,” literally skips: but this can only mean ship-/wcw — i. e. not men 
accustomed to small craft, who have hitherto kept close in shore only, newer venturing 
out of sight of land, but able seamen, such as are competent to the mauageinent of 
large sea-vessels — Aniuth, I appeal to any sailor, if he does not strongly fijel this 
distinction: and we have an instance of it in the case of Solomon, who had servants suf- 
ficiently skilled in navigating lesser vessels; but who was obliged to apply to Hiram 
king of Tyre, for a number of able sea-men, to conduct his Ophir-fleet, which was 
destined to encounter the difficulties, the roughnesses of the skill-trying ocean. 

[This clears up a confusion 2 Chron. viii. 18. “ Huram sent to Solomon — skips^ and 
servants who had knowledge of the sea — to Eloth.” Now, he could not possibly send 
ships over land, from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea: he might send timber: but 
that Solomon did not want: or, he might, as Josephus says, send models of shii)s; but 
the skips were already constructed: take therefore Aniutk in the same sens(i as here — 
ship-?w^?M, “able seamen, men who understood navigation:” which agrees with Jhe 
scope of the passage.] 

14. “Warlike strength.” Our translators have rendered this “army,” which is cei^ 
tainly the import of the word, but it seems hardly adviseable to station an army on 
board of a single ship. This species of force answ ered, in some* resjiects, to the corps 
of marines on board our vessels of war; but then it must be reme mbered, that the 
ancient ships came to close quarters, and did not rely on execution done at a distanci^, 
as we do, on the effect of cannon balls. These were those who wdieh 
this vessel attacked another, would themselves form the attacking party — the boarxT- 

3 L 2 
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evBy if opportunity otfered for that service: or if this vessel were attacked by being 
boarded, would defend it, and oppose its assailants to the utmost of their power. We 
hud that they hung their shields and helmets in parts of this ship: no doubt where 
their station was; and they thought the warlike air of these martial defences, wonder* 
fully embellished the ship itself: an idea truly military! and extremely probable. 

15. “ Complete decoration,'" This is not the same word as is used in verses 1, 4, for 
“ ornament:'’ but seems to be taken more strongly for decoration. 

16, “Ntreugth:” this is the same word as that rendered warlike strength,” in the 
verse before it; but the prolix is different: in that it was ( 3 ) bethy q. d, among thy war- 
like strength were Paras (Persia) and hud (Lydia), &c. in this verse it is ( 1 ) rauy 
q, d, And thy strength, is the Guiuadiin:’* whether does this distinction refer to a 
difference, as umon^ us, of regiments? or of corps? as marines, and soldiers; or were 
the former parties lured, taken into pay, while the latter were slaves, the property of 
the state, or of the officers, &c. and formed into a body? 

17. “Fighting Stages;” I conceive that this word 'Tnorr chumuthi, is from the 
root Muthy which signifies Death : and means, the places, where if an enemy attack, 
lie will meet bis death; or, from whence if an enemy be attacked, death will issue 
to destroy him. To speak of the walls of a ship, as in our public translation, is surely 
out of character; yet that these defended a ship, as walls defend a city, is certain: 
what these places really were, our plates illustrate, better than any description. They 
are marked iS N. 

18, “Gamadim.” Who these were, vide the Dictionary: where we find the w^ord 
imports mbit-high men, pigmies; with a doubt whether this people ever existed. As 
we have considered this question, with a Plate, (in Fragments, No. cccxxii.) we shall 
only observe here, that this appellation agrees perfectly with the prophet Jsaiahy who 
describes them as ‘‘contracted — shrunk;” and, as the Ethiopians to whom we refer 
this description, were ahvays esteemed fighting-men, indeed extremely pugnacious, 
and excellent archers, we see the propriety of stationing these in the towers. Or front 
parts of the vessel (as the modern J'ofecastle is always placed; which answers to the 
ancient towers) whence they might shoot their arrows: and annoy the approaching 
enemy; before the vessels came near enough to engage band to hand. Such, I take 
to be, tile meaning of this passage, and, as this preserves distinct stations for distinct 
kinds of troops, I presume some such idea is pretty near the truth. We find, however, 
that these Gamadim hung up their shields, &c. on the fighting stages; probably those 
where themselves stood; or nearly so; this, no doubt, was regulated by convenience, 
and may easily be admitted; but observe, that these troops also were as proud of their 
military ornaments as the former, nor did they think the ship was completely deco- 
rated, till they also had hung their shields upon her. 


We have now gone over the outside of this Tyrian vessel, and have seen its general 
ornaments; also those of its particular parts, its company, and conductors, its defend- 
ers, and their stations. The prophet next proceeds to describe the purposes of all 
i,e, to protect, &c. the Tyrian traffic: as our Plates aflbrd no assistance on this 
.yiill^ct, we have merely marked the words whose rendering we have varied ; and must 
4c(er our reasonings on such variations. We have, however, on reflection, printed the 
whole of this ode together, that the reader may perceive the consistency and beauty 
ibr indeed it is extremely poetical, and beautiful; and not less instructive. 
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Explanation op Plate III. of Ancient Shh’s. 

A. A. A. The Keel of the vessel, in the heart of the sea. 

B. Oruameuts. 1. B. the rising of the Keel, at the head of the vessel; where is the 
rostrum, Uie figure, &c. 2. B. the Goose-head, another ornament: 3. B. an ornament 
called the Acrostolium. 4. B. the ornaments, and carvings, around the poop of the 
vessel. 5. B. the rising of the Keel, at the poop. All these are, probably, included in 
the general w^ord which we have rendered “ Ornaments.'* 

C. The place of the Tutela^ when carved in basso-relievo. I think it likely, however, 
that when the Tutela was an image, it had a little chapel, or shrine, erected for it in 
the station 4 B; where it was occasionally addressed, as an object of worship, &c. 
[Many Greek vessels of the present day, have little chaiiels for saints, &c. to whom 
the sailors pay devotions.] 

D. The Mast. As the head of this Mast is formed only by a block and pulley, with 
a rope run through it, and has no round tops, as our ships have, it is clear, that it 
affords no possibility for a person to lie down on it ; the w ord chebel therefore cannot 
mean a Mast; which part is also denoted by its proper name taran, in this Ode. 

E. E. The Oars: these need no explanation. 

F. The Sail. I do not perceive that the prophet hints at more than one sail, for his 
Tyrian vessel: no doubt he means the main-sail: but — does he omit the fore-sail? 

G. The Banner, or Flag. The prophet describt^s as being made of the same mate- 
rial as the main-sail, a part which he calls — nes. This word usually imports a Banner: 
but it has hitherto been taken in tliis passage for the fore-sail. As there is 119 other 
word to which the import of either of these flowing subjects can be referred, it will 
follow, that if the prophet by this word nes, means the foresail, he has omitted the 
Banner; or, if he means the Banner by this word, then he has omitted the fore-sail. 
The reader will consider this, as he pleases. Nes signifies, a something which flows. 

H. An honourable kind of Cabin, wherein on medals we often see emperors, and 
other great men voyaging; it was indeed appropriated to the use of those superior 
officers; and this is what the prophet describes as a handsomely ornamented awning, 
wherein, no doubt, we are to consider the great— the rulers of the Tyrian interests, as 
residing, and presiding, during their voyage. 

I. The Reys, commander, captain, or governor of the ship: stationed on the upper 
deck, thejchebel: this officer issues his orders, and is obeyed throughout the vessel; 
the prophet fitly compares to him the wise men of Tyre. 

K. The Pilot; he who guides the rudder, on this side of the ship: who receives his 
orders immediately from the Reysy and acts accordingly. The duty of such a Pilot, 
When in charge of a ship, in some particular channel, the prophet says, was performed 
for the Tyrian vessel, by the sages of Gebal. [Were these Gebalites famous fur 
wisdom?] 

L. Soldiers, walking on the deck; or acting as centinels, on the fighting stages: part 
of the corps which composes the fighting strength of the ship. 

M. M. M. Shields, hung by the soldiers 00 the netting, which balustrades the fight- 
ing stages: to what degree they may be considered as military ornaments, and as com- 
pleting the decorations of the vessel, may easily be understood from their general 
appearance. 

N. N. N. The Fighting Stage itself. This wc ’shall see to greater advantage in the* 
followiDg Plates. 

lAs Isaiah and other prophets alhide to the Tyrian navy, many of these explications 
serve for passages found in them, abo.] 
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PLATE. IV. THREE REPRESENTATIONS OF AN ANCIENT SHIP. 

No. 1. Section of an Ancient Ship; seen from the Head, looking 

TOWARD THE CaBIN. 

A. The Keel. 

N. N. The Fighting-Stages, with their balustrades, whereon hang the shields. This 
figure shews these stages very distinctly: and in what manner they projected beyond 
the sides of the vessel, for the readier coming to blows of the fighters. These evidently 
ajipear to Jbe the proper stations for the soldiery: and the reader will perceive their 
nature, with the propriety of accepting these as the killing-places of the prophet, much 
better, from considering the print, than from any description which might be added to 
what we have said respecting them. 

O. The Deck. Observe, how much lower than the Deck were the seats of the 
rowers: their situation sufficiently confutes the idea that these benches were made of 
a material so valuable as ivory. 

No. 2. View of the Vessel at the Head. 

A. The Keel. 

B. The Chccnix\ or Goose-Head. 

N. N. The Figliting-Stages. 

Observe the large eyes on this vessel: we have seen similar in Plate I. No. 6. 

Observe, the Spliinx between the eyes: which Sphinx in this instance is the parase- 
n>dw, mr sigUy of the ship: and would give name to the vessel “the Sphinx.” 

This part of the vessel, I apprehend, shews the Towers, the forecastle, where the 
Gamadim were stationed; who shot their arrows from over where the serpents are 
carved: but our subject does not particularize these towers. Vide Plate 11. No. C. 

No. 3. View of the Vessel at the Poop. 

4 B. 4 B. The carved ornaments, as before. 

C. The Tutela, or image of the deity: this being a basso-relievo is placed at tlie 
extremity of the poop. 

N. The Fighting-Stages. 

Plate V. Section of an Ancient Ship. 

A. A. A. The Keel, as before. 

4 B. C. The Shrine. 

H. The superior Cabin, or accommodation-room: divested of its am ning. 

This Plate shews the room for stowage, &c. of goods; the distinct places for various 
kinds of merchandize; which were laid in an orderly manner on board: to which I 
doubt not the prophet refers, in the following part of his description; but which we 
shall not investigate at present. 


These plates of Ancient Ships accompany a very learned and curious dissertation, 
in the fifth volume of the “ Anticjuities of Herculaneum;” consequently, they may be 
depended on in point of authenucity; and if any information on this subject ever can 
be procured, it must be from the labours of the learned in that part of Europe, and 
under such direction, and assistaIl<^ff. We have taken but little from the original essay, 
because our plan is restricted to elucidation of Scripture: to which we have directed 
all our endeavours; but which formed no part of the design of the learned dissertators; 
who have also been our authority for some preceding observations. 
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Medals. 

In order to shew tlie appropriate applH:anoii of the prophet’s metaphorical descrip 
tion., (o the cil> ot T^re, we lia\e taken the oppoituiiily aflbrded by this Plate, of 
eiibtnittio^’ a small number of "1 ynaii medals to our readers: these not only shew that 
a ship was the customary, adopted, and no doubt, the boasted, insignia of Tyre, but 
they justify our prints; inasmuch as they exhibit, most, or all, of the various parts, 
already explained. 

INo. 1. A medal of the city of Si don, inscribed BA21AEt22 ANTIOXOY SIAfiNIUN: 

Kinj? Antiochns, of the Sidonians.” Its date must therefore be about the year 174 of 
the lera of the SeleucidsB. Observe its Oars, and its Fighting-Sta^^e. Phcenician 
characters at bottom of the field. 

JNo. 2. A medal of Sidon: its date, GNP. t. e, 159 of the Seleucidae: under Deme 
trills 1. This shews the Fighting-stages clearly. Sidon is thought to have derived its 
name from sit^ suf, or said, supposed to have signified a fish; but more probably, from 
Suon, the god of corn, or of fish, i. e. the fish-god; vide Dagaun, Fragments, No. 
CXLV. l\yre and Sidon are frequently associated in Scripture, almost as if they 
composed but one town; and we see the same associations, &c. on their medal^i- 

No. 3. A medal of Deinetrins J. its date, AN P, i. e. 154 of the Seleiicida): below 
the ship the name of the city of Tyre: TYPK2N. Observe the Fighting-stages, with 
their railing: the Acroslo! unuy i\\e Undder, kc. 

No. 4. A medal of Antiocluis VJl. its date, HOP, i. e. 178 of the Seleucidee: the 
city of Tyre marked in a monogram TYP. Observe the Flag or Banner, adjacent to 
the awning or shelter; also the Fighting-Stages, the Rudder, ^c. 

No. 5. A medal of Antiochus 111. its date, PIZ L e, 117 of the aera of flie 
Seleucidae. Observe the state cabin-AWNiNG on the upper deck. Observe the trident- 
like lorm of the rudder: — is this the origin of the trident of Neptune? 

No. (i. A medal of Demetrius II. its date about 108 of the Seleucidae. It repre- 
4 pents a ship; and on this ship a female figure, or goddess, standing, and giving 
directions, with her right hand and arm extended; in her left hand she holds a cross, 
with a long stem to it; she is cloathed from head to foot; and on some medals of this 
same king, she has the sacred Calathus on her head: in short, this is the Tyrian and 
Sidonian Venus; Astarte; of whom Cicero speaks, X)e Deor, “There are,” says 
he, “ four Veiiuses; the fourth is lliat of the Tyrians in Syria, to whom Adonis was 
said to be consort” [under favour of Cicero, he might have given to this Tyrian Venus 
the V ery first place in priority of time], Solomon is said to have worshipped “ Ashtoreth, 
goddess of the Zidoiiiaiis,” i Kings \i. 33. This goddess is that Ashtarotli; and tliis 
is a Sidonian medal. It strongly corroborates our proposed reference to the shrine 
of the Tyrian vessel: such a stirine a complete vessel could hardly be without. The 
Phojuician characters on this medal may be the name of this goddess, which they 
pronounced, Hastaroih. See the Plates, Medals of Tyre, also Medals of Sidon. 


On the whole, I think we have gained information from an examination of the 
fltructure of Ancient Ships; and from the accompanying Plates. It is not to be sup- 
posed that a subject so obscure, a subject altogether technical, a subject br^inching 
out into so great a variety of parts, should be wholly, and perfectly, exhibited, at a 
first attempt. We have opened the way for farther acquisition, we have steered a 
right course for attaining the desired knowledge of the entire article: our enquiry has 
not been useless: neither is it complete; we shall wait the public opinion on what has 
been suggested, and in the mean time direct oUr investigation to other articles : not 
without hope that the public favour will induce us to resume what we quit for the 
present. 
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No. CCXVIII. THOUGHTS ON ANCIENT ARMOUR, (with a plate.) 

W£ have in Scripture, not only histories wherein Armour, and some of its parts, 
are described, but also, allusions to complete suits of Armour, and to the pieces which 
composed them. Without pretending to expose the errors of critics whose information 
on this article might have bi^n improved by greater accuracy, a few hints, may con- 
tribute to our better acquaintance with the subject. 

No. 1. Goliah, from Calmet: This is the figure usually offered, by way of illus- 
trating the Armour of this famous champion. As it is drawn from the description 
given of it, and according to the signification of the words used to describe each 
separate part, it may be something like the original. Observe, however, 1. That 
swords so long as this, are not known in antiquity; and that had it been of the length 
here represented, David would have found it cumbersome to use afterwards, constantly, 
as we learn he did. 2. That this figure is composed on the principle, that the Armour 
was worn without any other dress; w'hich I think may l>e questioned, and is not easily 
determined. 3. That the forms of Roman, or Greek Armour, are not decidedly 
applicable to the Palestine history: yet the Armour of these people has been studied 
for this figure. 

No. 2. A Soldier in Armour; from the column usually called of Anioninns: but 
perhaps more properly referred to AnreHns. 

The Apostle, Ephes. vi. 13. advises lielievers “ to take unto themselves the whole 
Armour of God and he separates this panoply into its parts : “ your loins/’ says he, 
**’girt about with truth;” now, this figure has a very strong composition of cinctures 
round his waist (loins); and if we suppose them to be of steel, as they appear to be, 
the defence they form to his person is very great: such a defence to the mind is Truth. 
Undoubtedly, there were, as we shall see, other kinds of girdles; but none that could 
be more thoroughly defensive than that of this soldier. Moreover, these cinctures 
surround the person, and go over the back also; 1. so Truth defends on all sides. 
2. The remark that “ St. Paul names no Armour for the back,” is somewhat impaired ; 
because, if this part of the dress was what he referred to by “ girded 

7wnid about*' then, its passing round the back, pretty high up, at least, was implied. 

The Apostle proceeds to advise, having on the breast-plate of righteousness,” to 
defend the vital parts : as our figure has on a breast-plate: and as No. 4. has a covering 
made in one piece for the whole upper part of bis body, “ Having the feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace;” not iron, not steel; but patient investigation, 
calm enquirv; assiduous, laborious, lasting; if not rather, with Jirm footing in the gospel 
of peace. Whelber the Apostle here means stout, well-tanned leather, leather well 
prepared, by his ^preparation of the gospel of pmee,'* or shoes which had spikes in 
them, wliich running into the ground gave a stedfastness to the soldier who wore them, 
may, perhaps, cojive under remark hereafter. I shall only add, that Moses seems, at 
least according to our rendering, to have some allusion to shoes, either plated, or 
spiked, on the sole, wjieu he says, Dent, xxxiii. 25. Thy shoes shall be iron and 
brass; and as thy days shall thy strength be.” Farther, says the Apostle, ** Above all 
taking the Shield of faith:” not above all in point of value; but of situation; over all 
— befire all; as our soldier holds his Shield: for his protection. Faith may be a prime 
grace, but if raised too high, like a Shield oyer elevated, the parts it should defend may 
become exposed to the enemy. “ Take the helmet of salvation security — safety. So 
far our figure applies; how^ever, jjt has no sword: it had originally a spear, but that 
weapon has been destroyed by timb. Praying,” says the Apostle, “ and watching 

these 
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these are duties of soldiers; especially of Christian soldiers: but they are not of a 
nature to be explained by tliis figure; however, we very frequently meet with them in 
monuments of antiquity : nothing is more common than sacrihces, &c. in camps, and 
the very tirst soldiers in the Antonine pillar are centtnels. 

It may be remarked, that this soldier has no Armour for. his legs, or thighs, or arms: 
they are merely sheltered by clothing, but are not defended by Armour. I do not tiiid 
that the apostle alludes to any pieces of defence for the legs, or the thighs, of bis 
Christian warrior. 

No. 3. shews the parts of a conqilete suit of Armour, separately; from an ancient 
gem: as, 1. the Leg-pieces, which not only cover the legs pretty low down, but also the 
thighs, up above the kuee: 2. the Spear, stuck in the ground: 3. the Sword, in this 
instance, in Us sheath: 4. the Cuirass, or defence of the body: this appears to be made 
of leather, or some pliant material, capable of taking the form of the parts; 5. the 
Shield; upon which, ia our gem, is placed, 6. the Helmet, with its flowing crest; for 
which see No. 5. 

No. 4. This is among the most curious statues of antiquity remaining, being a por- 
trait of Alexander the Great, fighting on horseback ; and probably, also, a portrait of 
his famous horse Bucephalus. This figure has a girdle round his waist; wherein it is- 
somewhat singular: I have looked over some thousands of figures, without finding 
another such: and close to this girdle falls the sheath for his sword; his loins are girt 
about with a single piece of Armour, buckled at the sides; which answers the pur- 

E oses of a breast-plate, by covering high up on the thorax: his feet are not only shod, 
ut ornamented with straps, &c. a considerable way up the leg. He has neither 
Shield nor Helmet; and I cannot help remarking, that I have not found a commanding 
oflScer — a general — with a Helmet on: neither during his actual engagement in fight- 
ing, as this figure is represented; nor when addressing his soldiers, &c. nevertheless, 
that could hardly be the fact. The form, size, &c. of this sword deserve notice; 
it is very different from the ideal sword of 6ro/ia//,No. 1. That girdles were of several 
kinds we need not doubt; if we did, the entire difference between that of this Num- 
ber, and that of Number 2. would justify the assertion. Now in the girdle of No. 2. 
there is no room for concealing, or for carrying, any thing, but we know that one use 
of the girdle in the East was, and still is, to carry various articles; So we read 2 Sam. 
XX. 8. that “ Joab’s garment that he ha<l put on, was girded (close) unto him, and 
upon it a sword-girdle (or belt) i. e, a girdle of a military nature, fit for holding, and 
enveloping a sword; and in this girdle was a sword in its sheath” — then our transla- 
tion (with others) says, “ as he went forth it fell out.” — But query, whether the narra- 
tion is not to this effect? “ He [JoaV] went forth in a ceremonious manner to meet 
Amasa, now commander in chief, in order to seem to do to that oflBcer, whom he 
considered as usurping his post, a most conspicuous honour, or rather homage, but 
really designing to approach his person and to slay him, so he went forth, and suppli- 
cated, humbly mtreated, as it were; then, after this homage, he kissed Amasa s beard, 
and slew him. Observe, this intreaty is the regular meaning of the word T€P€L. 
See 1 Kings viii. 28, 29, 33, 35. Gen. xx. 7, 17. Numb. xi. 2, 1 Sam. i. 10. ii. 25, &c. 
We saw in Fragments, No. xciii. much hirpocritical baseness in Joab’s behaviour, 
with which this view of these events is in perfect coincidence. We ought, however, 
to observe, that a sword might fall out of the girdle which contained it, for so wo are 
told by Herodotus, that the sword of Cambyses fell out of his girdle, and wounded 
him in the thigh, 6f which wounds he died : but if Joab’s sword had fallen out of his 
girdle, how was it possible it should escape the notice of Amasa? Such an incident 
was the ve^ thing to make him, and all other spectators, observe more particularly 
Thibd IlUNDREn. Edit. 4. 3 M 
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what became of this sword, and how Joab should dispose of it, after be had picked 
it off the ground. 

I am aware, that although the text reads tepel, to supplicate^ the keri has Nepei## 
to fall; nevertheless, this reading, if adopted, may refer to tJie humble posture assumed 
by Joab, who certainly on this occasion played the hypocrite in the supreme degree; 
and it may be understood, as if Joab himself not his sword, fell prostrate before 
Amasa. The reader will excuse this digression from our immediate subject. 

We read of swords having two edges: and of the great execution ex}>ected to be 
done by them. Psalm cxlix. 6. and Prov. v. 4. That a sword so short as that of No.4. 
might have two edges, seems probable enough, while that of Goliah would be both 
the weaker and the worse for such a form. 1 be siiarp sword issuing out of the mouth 
of our Lord, Revel, ii. 12. may receive notice another time. [See pRAGMENTa» 
No. ccccxci.] Wc only observe here, that to imagine a long sword issuing out of the 
mouth of a person, suggests a very awkward image, or idea, to say the least: ap 
idea which hardly could have its prototype in nature. 

No. 5. We have seen a helmet on the soldier. No. 2. but that is small, short, and 
fixed, i. e. a Roman Helmet: the Greek Helmet differed, in being larger, and also 
moveable, so that the front of it, which usually was worn level on the head, being' 
pulled over the face during the time of combat, it became a defence to the face; the 
wearer being able to see through holes formed in it, accommodated to the situation 
of his eyes. These orifices are apparent in the two Helmets of this number: one 
of which has a crest on it, the other is plain. We cannot pretend accurately to ascer* 
tain the shape, &c. of Hebrew Helmets. It is clear in general, that tliis piece of 
Armour was justly considered as of the utmost importance, and as a principal mean 
of personal safety. 

No. 6. After victory, it was natural for the victor to erect, in honour of his troops, 
some trophy of his success; this figure holds such a trophy: being the standard of the 
legion whose valour had procured peace; which is signified by the caduceus. This 
appears to be only the usual legionary standard, somewhat, perhaps, more ornamented 
than common; as it might be borne in a public procession. 

No. 7. A Trophy, as a lasting memorial of valour, or of good fortune, closes the tri- 
umph of the day of battle: this Number represents a general himself (an emperor) in 
bis military dress, assisting to form such a monument of his fame. Victory is inscrib- 
ing on a shield, the particulars of time, and place, for the information of readers; the 
captives in confinement at the foot of the erection, which is composed of their Armour, 
&c. identify Ibe event: the name of the country vanquished is added in the exergue 
below. 

Among the most perplexing passages of Scripture, is that Exod. xvii. 15, 16: ^^And 
Moses built an altar — rather, consecrated a piec e of ground for a sacrificatory — and 
called its name^ Jehovah Nissi: the Lord exalteth me —or, Jehovah my banner — or 
streamer — or signal — [or suppose, perhaps, “To Jehovah of lifting up” — *. e, he to 
whom I lifted up my hands, in prayer against Amalek.] Atid he said, Because the Lord 
hath sworn war with Amalek — says ourfranslation; but the Hebrew is — “ because of 
the HAND ^ upon — above — over against — the throne of Jehovah, war against Ama- 
lek.” The words are very difficult to translate satisfactorily; as appears by the varia- 
tions in the versions. I have Ijeen inclined to render them — “ like as, in like manner as 
when my hand was raised up toward the throne of Jehovah, (/.<?. prevailingly, to the 
discomfiture of odr efieroies,) so will Jehovah have war with Amalek.” Nevertheless, 
I canuot refrain from querying^ whether this hand raised towards — over against^ — the 
throne of the Lord, might not be some kind of military trophy? in which case, the his- 
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tory miy bear this sense: Moses consecrated, in the place where he had sat, a portion 
of j[^ro itid; iti part of it he erected an altar, adjace it to which he placed (a some- 
what raised up, from the sense of the root, nasas^ i,e.) a trophy of his victory; and he 
called it “the Lord of the trophy:'* or, he dedicated it “ to Jehovah of the trophy:" 
and he said, “ Insomuch as this trophy — dANu—— is a perpetual memorial of a 
pist victory over Amalelc, so it shill be aU> of future wars of the Lord against 
Amalek; and to that purpose it stands here over against the seat of God: i. e. the seat 
where 1 sat when 1 invoked God.” Or thus, “This trophy is a memorial, t<) remind 
[tlie king who shall one day sit on] the throne of the Lord in Israel, of the Lord's pei'- 
petiial war against Amalek from generation to generation.” Such is the import of the 
word, 1 Sam. xv. 2. “ ’riius saith the Lord of Hosts, / am reminded of what Ama- 
lek did to Israel:” — was it by this Hand of Moses, still remaining, still standing? 

Either of these renderings, implies two memorials of the vengeance to be taken on 
Amalek. 1. I'he writing in the book [of the law, which the king was to copy out for 
himself, for his personal study,] mentioned in the foregoing verse; 2. A consecrated 
trophy, or elevation of some kind, to commemorate this battle fought under Moses, 
and to prefigure the future punishment of Amalek. 

The Hands which are upon the tops of Nos. 9, 10, suggest a question, whether some- 
what like these (banners) in form might be the “hands,” which Saul (1 Sam. xv. 12,) 
and Absalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 18. [also Moses, as above stated] raised in honour oftheir 
exploits, or to preserve their memories to future ages? This may bear a slight exami- 
nation. 

In the Chaldee dialect the word hand not only denotes a hand, but a handle^ to any 
thing: and 1 suppose it denotes the same in the Hebrew. “ Saul set him up a place,” 
says our version; rather “he has constructed to himself — to his own honour — glory, 
&c. — a hand:” — a trophy of his victory over Amalek ; a token of his own complacency 
in his success. [Was not this “settingup” a trophy a vain-glorions disobedience in 
Saul? Moses erected his hand to God: Saul erected this hand to himself: from the 
manner of hinting at it, and from the subsequent history, we may gather that Saul's 
pride had overcome his duty in this instance, as in others; and it deserves notice how 
very speedily his pride was punished, by predicted loss of his kingdom. Query, Did 
Saul vie with Moses in this trophy?] 1 think it probable, that herein Saul had some 
reference to the h4And (as above suggested) erected by Moses: could this be allowed, 
it would confirm the idea that that erection was of a durable nature, and would 
lead us to conclude that as the first defeat of Amalek was commemorated by the hand 
— trophy — of Moses, the first leader of Israel; so this ruinous defeat of that people was 
commemorated by the hand — trophy — of Saul, the first king of Israel: he who first sat 
on the throne of the Lord, in Israel. 

N. B. This opens fresh rudiments for answers to several captious queries on this 
history. 

As to the Jumd of Absalom, unless it were of lasting materials, it could not answer 
the purpose of prolonging his memory: nor could it have been called “Absalom's 
Hand, — to this day;' which implies some distance of time after its construction. 

It is not easy to ascertain the forms of these ancient monuments: but, if Moses calls 
his ^land, a trophy or banner, (meaning, nearly or altogether, the same thing, by the 
two words) if Saul, in erecting a hand, could find no better figure for it than that of 
the banner, under which sign he had coilquered (“5it^ hoc signo vinces;' as was said 
long after) Vide No. 6. — then 1 think we may conclude, that Absalom’s hand Was of 
a slender, and taper form, at least: perhaps, somewhat like the crosses (Coventry 
Cross, &c ) extant in England: or, had Absalom really been a man of valour, and 
dutingnished as sucb» in the battles of his father David? and therefore he preferred 

3 M 2 
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a military token of triampb^ to perpetuate his exploits; as at that time had no son te 
perpetuate his name. 

I suppose tfiat both Saul and Absalom would have thought the land profaned, by 
adoption of a trophy, which resembled a figure of the enemies they had conquered, 
as the emperor in ]\o. 7. is doing: whereas, they could not but think honourably of a 
Jewish banner, which had led them to victory, and by victory to military renown, and 
glory. This is perfectly in coincidence with the import of No. 6. 

Exactly such a building in taper-height, as our English Crosses above referred to, 
is known in India by the name of “the staff of Firuz Shah;” may not the name 
“ hand, or handle, of Absalom,” be equally applicable to such a structure, as staff? 
Our own Monument of the Fire of London, is a pillar; and Dr. Halifax in his 
account of Palmyra, notices several pillars with inscriptions on them, for the most 
part erected by the senate and people; but some erected by friends, to the honour of 
those whom they wished to distinguish; some by husbands to their wives; and says 
he, “ by this too we find that they did not wait for the deaths of those whom they thu3 
honoured, before they provided for the preservation of their memories: but famous 
men were tlius registered for after ages, even while they were alive:” The very spirit 
which animated Absalom: and I suppose Saul, also. N. B. The Palmyrenians in 
many of their customs coincided with the Jews; see Fragments, No. cccclxxxix. 
Palmyra is Tadmor; built by Solomon, 2 Chron. viii. 4. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. are standards, or ensigns, of the Roman legions: they explain on 
what principles the Jews might regard them as idolatrous, not only because they had 
been consecrated to idols, and by heathen priests, but, as Nos. 8 and 11 have images 
on them; which, if they might be those of the emperor, might also be those of idol 
deities. Vide in Dictionary, Agrippa, Pilate, &c. 


No. CCXIX. FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON ANCIENT ARMOUR: 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARMOUR, Plate II. 

THE passage, 2 Sam, i. 9. has divided interpreters: “Slay me,” says Saul, “for 
anguish is come upon me,” so reads our translation, with the Vulgate: the lxx. and 
Syriac read, “deep darkness surrounds me;” the Chaldee paraphrast, “I am wholly 
terrified;” and some Rabbins, “I have the cramp.” The Hebrew word (yatWl 
nesH€B€Tj) signifies, to surround — inclose — straiten: it occurs several times as des- 
<!riptive of a coat, or covering; as Exod. xxviii. 4, 39, “And thou shalt make an 
embroidered a close coat, say the Vulgate, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion; 

the L.KX. to the same effect, #co4Tv/x/3wroi; and elsewhere. [But, perhaps, a coat wrought 
with eye-let {oilet Fr.) holes: whence the word signifies, the holes in which jewels are 
set.] Since then thiis word, or its derivatives, in more than a dozen places describes 
a bodily vesture, and of a particular kind, — should it in this passage signify mental 
sufferings? Should it not rather say some (as Rabbi Levi Ben Gershon, and M.Saurin) 
be rendered in this place, also, a close coat, made of rings {oilets) in tlie nature of a 
coat of mail, worn by Saul, for his personal security, and defence in battle? I'hereare 
still extant among our ancient armoury some of these close coats: they appear to be 
composed of small steel rings, connected into each other; thereby permitting a free 
motion of the body on all siefos. 

It is difficult to determine this question: it cannot be denied that the anriont Hebrews 
might use such coats; but we cannot prxrve it. It is possible the word may refer 1. 
to mental sufferings, “ I am in agony 2. to his enemies, “ I am surrounded,”!, e, by 
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the Philistines; or, S. rather, if the word may signify piercingy as embroidery, quiltings, 
or eye-let holes imply, T am surrounded by piercings,” i. e. wounded on all sides by 
arrows; whieh agrees with what had been observed of the archers, who, we learn from 
a former part of the history, had wounded him very severely, and perhaps mortally: 

d, the enemy may come and abuse me while 1 yet continue alive, — rather than 
that, kill me at once.” 4. To his military dress, 1 am so enclosed by this coat of 
defence, that I cannot entirely kill myself: but am dying by inches; — kill me therefore 
speedily by some other mean.” This sense we propose to examine. 

We ought previously to remark, 1. That the /<€di) lie shebetz, seems to import clearly 
this cause of suffering, whatever it might be. 2. That the word achat z) rendered 
“ is come upon me,” signifies to sieze — to surround — to catch. Is this the idea of the 
passage? — Saul was wounded by the archers in various parts of his person; yet his 
•blood flowed but slowly through those wounds, the orifices of which were small, 
although their consequences were fatal: he then threw himself on his sword to make 
a larger incision, for readier dispatch, but his sword hitching in the oilets of his 
Armour, so that it could not strike a vital organ, his pains — the pains of death — conti- 
nued to agonize him; and though he was dying, yet he w^as not dead; therefore, says 
he, “ slay me speedily.” 

The nature of the embarrassments arising from this history, being understood, the 
reader is referred to No. 1. of this Plate, which represents a combat, between a person 
on horseback, and another on foot: it is from Montfaucon, (Supplement, Vol. hi. 
page 397.) who thus remarks on it: 

“ The horseman represented on an Etruscan vase, of cardinal Gualtieriy is armed 
in such a singular manner, that 1 thought it necessary to give the figure here. This 
horseman is mounted on a naked horse with only a bridle; though the horse seems to 
have something on his neck, which passes between his two ears, but it is impossible 
to distinguish what it is. 

“ II. The Armour also of this horseman is as extraordinary as that of the Sarmatiau 
horsemen on Trajan’s Pillar. His military habit is very close, and fitted to his 
BODY, and covers HIM EVEN TO HIS WRIST, AND BELOW HIS ANCLES, SO that h IS feet 
remain naked; which is very extraordinary. For, I think, both in the ancient and 
modem cavalry, the feet were a principal part which they guarded; excepting only the 
Moorish horse, who have for their wliole dress only a short tunick, which reaches to 
the middle of the thigh; and the Numidians, who ride quite naked, upon a naked 
horse, except a short cloak which they have, fastened to their neck, and hanging loose 
behind them, in warm weather, and which they wrap about themselves in cold weather. 
Our Hetruscan horseman here hath his feet naked; but he hath his head well covered 
with a cap folded about it, and large slips of stuff hanging down from it. He wears a 
collar of round stones. The close bodied coat he wears, is wrought all over with 
zigzags, and large points, down to the girdle; which is broad, and tied round the mid- 
dle of his body; the same flourishing is continued lower down his habit, quite to bis 
ancle, and all over his arms, to his wrist. He brandishes his spear against his adver- 
sary, who is a naked man on foot, who hath only a helmet on, and holds a large oval 
shield in his left hand, and a spear in his right, which he darts at his enemy, without 
being frighted at his being so well equipped. The horseman, besides his spear, hath a 
swQwl fastened to his belt, or breast girdle. The hilt of his sword terminates in abird'fi 
head. Behind the man on foot, is a man well-dressed with his hat (which is like the 
modern ones) falling from his head. He is the Esquire of the horseman; and holds a 
spear ready for him, which he may take if he happen to break his own,’* 

This may assist our enquiries on the subject of the close coat of Saul’s Armour; 
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1. This bein <5 an Iletruscan vase is, probably, of pretty deep antiquity : as vases of the 
kind w^ere not niauufatitured in later a^es. 2. These vases have, very often, histories 
depicted on them, rererrinf;- to Eastern nations: they have events, deities, fables, iicc. 
as well as dresses, derived from Asia; whence the Uetriiscans were a colony. We 
risk little, therefore, in supposing, that our subject is ancient, even advancing toward 
the time of king Saul; and that it is also Asiatic. 

Oiir next enquiry is, What it represents? — certainly, we may consider the person on 
horseback as no common cavalier; he is an officer, at least; probably a general; if not 
rather a king: in which case, this is the very common subject of a king vanquishing 
mi enemy; a subject which occurs in numerous instances on gems, medals, &c. as is 
well known to antiquaries. 

But the peculiarities of his dress, are what demand our present attention. 1 . His coat 
is so close as to cover his whole person. 2. It seems to have marks, which though they 
may be ornaments, yet are analogous to quiltings^ and give that idea strongly. Now 
«upposing, that under these quiltings is a connected chain of iron rings, extending 
throughout the whole, it presents a dress well known in later ages, and, as this 
example proves, in times of remote antiquity: and to which agree the words used in 
describing tSaufs shebetj; as already noticed. 

No. 2. In order farther to justify our conjectures, on the nature of the defence af- 
forded by king Saul's coat of mail, we have copied one of the Sarmatian horsemen from 
the Trajan Pillar. This dress is wholly composed of scales, and tits the wearer with 
consummate accuracy; even his feet and his hands are covered with scales: and 
though his dress be divided into two parts, one for his body, the other for his legs 
(like that of the foregoing No.) yet the whole shews not only his shape, but also every 
muscle of his body. This dress was made of horny substances, such as horses’ hoofs, 
tsays Pausauias, Attic, cap. 21. or other materials of equal toughness, and hardness: 
but scaly coats of mail were frecjuently made of iron, and, very commonly, we hud 
parts of Armour of defence, imbricated in this manner. 

The peculiarity of the head dress, or tiara^ of the horseman, No. 1. induced me to* 
examine, whether it might not ascertain the country to which he belongs. 1 find nothing 
more nearly approaching its general form, and appearance, than that of No. 3. which 
is a medal of Tigranes, king of Armenia, ktc. not very long before a. d. This royal 
tiara, or cap of state, rises more than tliat of our horaemau, and it does not seem to 
surround the breast so much, but, in its general idea, as falling down, and spreading 
on the shoulders, and as covering the neck, it agrees sufficiently; and hereby it con- 
firms our conjecture, that this horseman is not merely an Asiatic, but a king: to which 
his attendant Armour Bearer, or as Montfaucon calls him, esquire, agrees: and, 
indeed, in ray humble judgment, places his dignity beyond dispute. 

No. 4. Is a representation of a Persian Coin, usually understood to be one of the 
goldeu dancs coined by Darius Hystaspes (Fide Adarcomm in the Dictionary.) 
This face of the medal, represents, no doubt, a Persian horseman, for which kind of 
troops, that country was famous. The reader will observe, how closely he is clothed, 
having on a jacket, and breeches, which fit him tightly; without any cloke, mantle, or 
robe, of any sort. In this he agrees perfectly with our horseman of No. 1. 

1 guess that the mark O behind this figure should be the sun: and that what is 
under his horse’s legs should be a dolphin. 

On the whole, these instances appear to justify the principle, that the shebetj of Saul 
should keep its proper import in the story of that king’s death, as an embroidered 
coat, or coat wrought with ailet holes, a close-coat, fitting tightly to his person: if then 
this close coat held iu — detained— his life, so that be could not die, speedily, though 
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dreadfully mounded, we «ee the reason of his desiring the Amalekite to finish him: we 
see too how the arrows of the Philistines might penetrate some uay into his body, >et 
not destroy his life, immediately; we see how the Philistines might abuse*him, in tear- 
ing this coat from him, and otherwise ilUtreating his person, as a Hebrew, as well 
as a king, &c. while yet alive, which he feared : how they might distinguish the corpse 
of Saul by this coat, although his crown and bracelet were absent, when they came to 
strip the slain, &c. &c. — It will be recollected that Saul himself was the tallest man 
in Israel, and therefore would easily be distinguished ; but nothing similar is said of 
his sons : their corpses would probably be known by what the modern Persians term 
bazuhends; the “ bracelet" of our translators. They are, says Mr. Morier (Second 
Journey, p. 173.) “ornaments fastened above the elbows; composed of precious 
stones of great value, and art oniy worn by the king and his sons." In the [>ortrait 
of the King of Persia, at the India-House, they form a striking appendage. 

Is not the word, nti NazeR, by which the Amalekite describes the crown worn by 
king Saul, which crown he brought to David, correctly descriptive of the tiara of 
Tigranes, No. 3? The word signifies to separate, or a separation; now^ this tiara is 
separated in its lower divisions; and seems to justify this title. There are several words 
in Hebrew which denote a crown, but this appears to be strictly derived from the Jorm 
of the article described by it, rather than from its property of separating the king 
from his subjects, to which this use of the title nazei' has hitherto been referred, q. d. 
2 l separator: but now, rather the separated — the divided, the parted-diadem, or tiara* 

We see our horseman in No. 1. wear this mark of dignity while fighting: this was 
nothing unusual in the East: and, among ourselves, so did Richard 111. at the battle 
of Bosworth; and Rapin says, so did Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt. 

I shall add a word, on the story of Saul’s attempt to dress David in his Armour, 
1 Sam. xvii. 38. That youth being introduced into the royal presence, in consequence 
of his proposal to meet Goliah: our translation says, “Saul armed David with his 
Armour, and he put an helmet of brass on his head, also he armed him with a coat 
of mail.” Now Saul exceeding by head and shoulders the ordinary stature of his sub- 
jects, if his Armour consisted of large pieces of steel, one piece covering a great space, 
(as a breast-plate, for instance, in one sheet of steel; or from the shoulder to the elbow, 
in one piece) how could Saul expect that it should fit David, who was yet “ a stripling,’^ 
and certainly was far enough from corresponding to the dimensions of Sauls injiexwle 
Armour? 

It may indeed be doubted, whether the word which our translators have rendered 

Armour" {madi, or as the keri reads, madad) properly means Armour; since its 
general sense is that of “a vestment:” and if this was complete Armour, wherefore men- 
tion the coat of mail, afterwards.^ or, if we accept madad as the proper reading, we find 
little propriety in saying, as the phrase would signify, “ Saul put his measures upon 
David.” Nevertheless, if it be thought that Armour is certainly referred to here — read 
— “ Saul put his quilted coat of defence upon David, which, being very flexible, was 
capable of being adapted to his dimensions” — still, what need of the additional coat 
of mail? Observe, farther, that had the quilted coat of defence been meant, why not 
call it, at once, by its proper name, shebeti? On the whole, whether this tmdi were not 
rather a robe of honour, analogous to the caftan of modem times, in the East, as 
several versions understand it, must be left with tlie reader. Were not the brazen 
helmet, and the coat of mail. Armour enough? David found them too much; and 
declined them, as being more cumbersome than serviceable: he could not exert his 
arms freely in them. 
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No. CCXX. BABYLONIAN DRESSES. 

THE following subject, it must be acknowledged, has but a remote connection- 
with that which precedes it; nevertheless, having touiul room tor its illustration on 
our Plate, we may here, as well as any where else, find room for considering the sub- 
ject itself. 

e have on our Plate a golden daric, one face of which, No. 4. as already 
remarked, presents a Persian horseman: the other face, No. 5. presents a Persian 
archer; and is clearly a foot soldier: that this is not merely a soldier, but a power, 
rather than a person, might be inferred, from the crown on Ins head. Nevertheless, 
if our observation be correct, that the crown is worn in the East, even in battle,, 
this figure may exhibit a Persian king, in the act of drawing ins bow, against his 
enemies, much to the same purport as the action of the horseman above. The reader 
will observe that this Dress is long and flowing; also, its general agreement with the 
Dresses of Nos. 8, 9, 10. which arc meant to illustrate the following remarks, ex- 
tracted from Mr. Harmer, Vol. iii. p. 316. No. lxxxvi. 

“ It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, precisely to determine the meaning of 
those three words in Dan. iii. 21. which are translated in our version, coats^ hosen, and 
hats; but those words seem to me, in general to point out those badges of honour that 
were upon these three Jewish heroes, not any parts of their common Dress; and if so 
understood, greater life will be thrown into that part of the story, than will otherwise 
appear there. 

“ The w ords certainly may as well be understood to mean, they were thrown with 
such things about them into the fire, as with their common garments; as that they were 
cast into that terrible fiery furnace, with — this part of their common Dress, — that 
other — a third thing, and, in one word — all their garments. Why this enumeration 
of particulars, according to the latter supposition? Would it not have been as well, in 
that case, to have said at once, They were thrown into the fire with their cloUies on? 

“ The old English term hosen, wiiich is used to translate the second of these words, 
was designed by our translators, there is reason to believe, to express drawers^ trow- 
sers, or breeches, not stockings, for, that was the common meaning of the word in the 
time in which that version was made, and the word has been so understood by other 
translators, particularly by Arias Montanus: not to remark, that the Eastern people, 
in common, appear not to have used stockings. But is it not strange, that it should 
be remarked by the historian, that they were committed to the names witlk their 
bi'eeches on? Would it not have been extremely strange if it had been otherwise? If 
they had been divested of their upper garments before they had been thrown into the 
furnace, certainly such a part of thdr Dress as this would have been left upon them. 
Decency required it. 

‘‘ In the three other places of Holy Writ in which the word appears, it is translated 
HAMMER, and evidently signifies some such instrument; but it is very difficult to con- 
ceive, how the same word came to be made use of to express such very dissimilar 
things as an hammer and VLpair of breeches. 

There will be much the same difficulty, in making out the connection, if we should 
suppose this second word means the covering they wore on their heads, as the Septua- 
gint, and vulgar Latin translations, seem to have done. 

“Nothing in short, can be more indecisive than the translations that have been given of 
these words. But considering that these three Jew« had been set over t/w province of 
ISabylon, by king Nebuchadnezzar, at the re<iuest of Daniel, their countryman^ that this 

was 
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was a time of great solemnity, when it was to be supposed all officers of state were to 
appear in their proper habiliments; that Shadrach and his two companions were 
present on this occasion; 1 have thouglit nothing can be more natural, thaif the sup- 
posing these three words signify three particular things, superadded to the garments 
worn by the people of that country in private stations. 

“ Impressed with this idea, 1 consulted the Plates Sir J. Chardin has given iis» 
of the carvings that are found in the ruins of Persepolis; which are supposed to have 
been erected about the time of the prophet Daniel: in which that eminent traveller 
has given us a delineation of an ancient Persian sacred procession. Among other figures 
I observed one man that had an hammer^ or mallet, or some such instrument, in each 
hand. A variety of other instruments appear in the hands of other persons, which it 
must be difficult to give a satisfactory account of. But the hammers in so ancient 
a monument, erected in that country; and carried in a sacred procession there, very 
much struck me. 

“ Numbers of these figures wore, according to the ancient simplicity, no covering 
whatever on their heads; but that which nature gave them; but others had difierent 
kinds of coverings on their heads; but not one resembling our hats, nor the modern 
Eastern turhant; consequently, so far as this ancient monument will be admitted to 
afford illustration of that grand assembly, which was convened to consecrate the 
image of gold, set up by Nebuchadnezzar in the plain of Dura, if one of the three 
words should signify an artificial covering of the head, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, though some understand the second of the words, and others the third, to 
have that meaning, so little are the learned agreed in determining the signification of 
these words; I say, supposing one of them should signify a covering of the head, the 
word hat in our translation is not proper; nor even the word turhant, which is put in 
the margin; from an apprehension, as it should seem, that the name of a modern 
Eastern coiffure would be more agreeable here, than one known only in these more 
western parts of the world. 

Antiquity will not, however determine, with precision, what the shape of that 
ancient covering of the head was that these three Jews wore, if it is allowed that it 
probably is to be found in this ancient monument, since there are no fewer than four 
or five different sorts of them, that appear in this delineation of an ancient sacred pro- 
cession, though not one that resembles a hat or a turhant. It cannot therefore from 
hence be told, which Shadrach and his companions wore upon this occasion. Different 
ranks of people probably wore different coiffures, as diflierently made turhunts are now 
worn in the East, in different countries, and even by people of different ranks, in the 
same country. 

‘‘ All the five sorts, however, at least almost all of them, may be called in our lan- 
guage CAPS, which perhaps may be a more proper word to be used in translating this 
passage, than either hat or turhant, 

“ Many of these figures have a short sort of cloke hanging over their shoulders, 
something like one of those ancient vestments put on the shoulders of our English 
kings, in the day of their coronation. Perhaps something of this kind is what ill meant 
by the first of these three words, which our English version renders coats; but which 
the more modest translators of the Septuagint would not venture to put a Greek word 
for, but gave the original word, or what they took for the original word, in Greek let- 
ters. The like modesty appears in the interlineary version of Montanus. 

“ The vulgar Latin, Symmachus, and a Greek scholiast, whose words are given by 
Lambert Bos in his edition of the Septuagint, supposes that the first of these three 
words signifies breeches, or something of that kind; but the reason I before mentioned 

Third Hundred. Edit, 4. 3 N 
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prevents an acquiescence in such au inter^iretation, and it only serves to shew liow 
litile able they were to determine the sense of the words. 

“ The supposing they were ensigns of dignity, or office, in general, appears to be 
the most natural account that can be given: the command, it seems, was, timt they 
should not only be thrown into the flames with their conmion garinenis, but even with 
all the ensigns of dignity and office which they had on when hixt seized, ''i he vehe- 
mence of the king's anger being such as to command imfutdiaie execution, without 
that degradatiOHy (that stripping ofl' vestments, ami taki g away ensigns oj digniii/,) 
whiclj the cool and determinate cruelty of the Popish church in former timeb Jius beea 
wont to practise before the oflender in holy orders was committed to the flames. 

“ If it should be objected, that the hammers that appear on this Persian antiquity 
were probably things belonging to their idolatrous worship, and it may be the sacred 
beetles with which they knocked down thpir sacritices, and that therefoie ihese taith- 
ful and zealous worshippers of the one living and true (jod, would never have appear- 
ed with them in this solemn assembly: I would answer, that we cannot ceitanily tell 
what use they were put to; and if it should be admitted, tl^at they were instruments 
belonging to their idolatrous worship, yet other things are seen in the hands of many 
of these figures, or fixed about them, that plainly appear to have had no such refer- 
ence, as spears, bows, and quivers, &c. Consequently the second of these words may 
very well be understood to mean, some ensigns of their secular honour which they 
carried in their hands, or had about them, and which might bear some resemblance ta 
hammers of that age, and that country. 

Or perhaps tlie word might mean those large hammerAWie hilted swords, which 
appear stuck by the side of several of the leaders of each distinct company in thia 
grand procession, and which seem to be the mark of dignity. The form of the hilt 
of these swords is really remarkable, if the drawings of Chardin are exact. It must 
be acknowledged, indeed, that they do not appear at all in the engravings of these 
antiquities, in the quarto edition of Le Bruyn ; but then it ought to be remarked, that 
Le Bruyn ’s figures are of little more than half the size of those of Chardin, and 
consequently tiie want of any sword in those leading figures may be owing merely to 
the diminutive size in which they must have appeared if properly engraven. 

“ But be this as it may, it is natural to suppose that the three things distinctly men- 
tioned in this passage of Daniel mean, in general, habits or ensigns of dignity, with 
which they were thrown into the flames, as well as in their common clothes, that all 
might see no national prejudice, no station of dignity, should exempt them from deaths 
that should dare to refuse a compliance with the will of their prince in religious mat- 
ters. But what the things particularly were is much more uncertain: if we are at all 
influenced by these wonderful remains of Eastern royal magnificence, it should seem 
that the supposing them to mean a short garment hung on the shoulders, something 
like that part of the English royal dress called the daimatica, a large sword with a 
hammer-like hilt, and a cap of dignity, may be as probable an interpretation as has 
been put upon these words, and more so than the explanation of our translation, 
which tilks of coats, hosen or breeches, and hats, 

“ Ensigns of dignity began to be worn in times of the most remote antiquity, of 
which we have any account. And as crowns and sceptres are very ancient, so we find 
a key worn on the shoulder, a mark of Jewish inferior dignity, in the time of their 
princes of the house of David: Isaiah xxii. 22. 1 Kings x. The splendour of Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s court leads us to suppose they were of several kinds there, and 1 
would hope the illustration I have given from this celebrated Persian monument may 
appear not improbable; at least not disagreeable to be proposed for examination.” 
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Such are the difficulties of this subject. Mr. H. has stated them fairly: let us now 
endeavour to remove tiioin. I do not approve the notion of desponding, on any sub- 
ject connected with Holy Writ; and, after having protested against siicK words as 
“impossible, ’6cc. iny opinion is, that we ought to wait with patience, including expec- 
tation, also, that Providence will bring out from some, (perhaps obscure) concealment, 
many and many illustrations, which at this moment we little anticipate. 

These desperate words in this narration are the following: “Then these men 

are tied up in their 

1. saAaballi; — their 

2. PETHESHiA, — and their 

.3. CARABALUTH, — and their 

4. LEBUSiii, — and are cast into the furnace of fire.” 

Observe first, how the conjunctives in this passage are placed, and; — this is placed 
hefoi'c\\\ei\rcarabaluthy and their iehnshi; but not before their petiteshia: which, I think, 
indicates a distinction: for, had their saraballi been of the same nature as the follow- 
ing, wliy not insert the conjunctive, and? hut, if their saraballi refer to somewhat dif- 
ferent from the following, the omission of the and is perfectly correct, and natural. 

Under tliis notiqn, let us first enquire what can be meant by saraballi? This is ren- 
dered in our translation “ coats.” Sarabal is a Chaldee word, which in the Targum 
signifies, to clothe; — particularly, to clothe with an outer garment: So, Nahum ii. 3. 
“ The jvaliaiit men are in scariet.” Targum, me saraballin, are chilhed in various 
colours. So, Ezek. xvi. 21. “The Egyptians, great of flesh.” Targum, 7 ne saraballi: 
“ are surrounded with flesh.” Here, it is clear, the idea of what goes all over the per- 
son, is included, as fat forms an entire surtout — envelope — covering, to a person ; and 
in reference to dress, the idea is the same in Nahum; a dress, whic h either in whole, 
or in its parts, covers the entire person: “The valiant men are clad— wholly dressed 
— in scarlet:” — as we know the officers, &c, of our own army are. This leads us 
to accept as the meaning of tlie word saraballi, in this passage of Daniel, “ their whole 
official dress;” what we should ciill, in an officer of the army, his regimentals, or full 
uniform; in a clergyman, his full canonicals, &c. 

These men then, were thrown into the fire, in the full official dress of their magiste- 
rial, or, &c. station; — [We see now tlie reason for the omission of the conjunction, 
and^ — But their general dress consisted of the following parts, 1. Petheshia. — The 
Lexicons agree in saying pethesh signifies a hammer: strange! very strange, tiiis! how 
can men of great knowledge, be so ignorant of the common arts of life! The places 
where this word occurs are hut three. Isaiah xli. 7, “ So the carpenter (in making 
an idol, suppose) encouraged the goldsmith, and he that smoothened with the ham- 
mer, him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready for the soldering; and he fastened 
it with nails, that it should not be moved.” [I say nothing on the dislocation of versea 
6, 7, from after verse 20, of the former chapter; but let the reader peruse them in con- 
nection, and then judge. Read chap. xl. verse 20, then verses 6, 7. of chap. Mi: read 
also chap. xli. verses 5, 8. in connection. But this by the bye.] 

Remark, how is a hammer a fit instrument for smoothening an image, or any part of 
a carving, into its proper form? If the image be of marble, a chissel may cut it, but a 
hammer must fracture it; if the image be of wood, to talk of smoothening projections 
by blows of a hammer, is contrary to every rational proceeding, no less than to the 
operations of art: a hammer may knock down, or break an image, but smoothen it — 
it cannot If the image be of brass, or cast metal, as the preparation for soldering 
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seems to indicate, why employ a carpenter? There must be some error here, but that 
is not connected with our present enquiry. A brazen statue mi^ht be rasped, or 
scraped, or hied, into its proper forms: or it might be correctly by rasping, 

&c. but, to do this a hammer is not the proper tool. 

The second passage is Jeremiah xxiii. 29. ‘‘ Is not my word like a fire” — to melt» 
and liquefy — “ or, like a hammei' that breaketh the rock in pieces.’’ This seems to be 
the p tssage that has misled translators: 1 shall therefore consider the meaning of the 
word rendered “to break in pieces,*' an effect that is attributed to this supposed^ham- 
mer: iruTJCTj). The apparent root of this word petjeh; and it is here in the 

duplicate form, denoting intensity, pctjetj: which signifies to open^ to burst open^ to rend 
asunder^ to rive, to split, to separate by a depth, or distance: — now this can never 
be accomplished by a hammer; that instrument may knock off fragments from a rock, 
but it cannot split a rock: a wedge indeed may splits or rive, may open a fissure, by 
separating its sides; or, being driven into a rock, may burst it; but a hammer cannot 
do this: a hammer then is not the instrument designed by the prophet. 

The third, and last, place, where this word occurs, is Jeremiah 1. 23. “ How is the 
HAMMER of the whole earth cut asunder, and broken!” Here is evidently an antithesis 
intended: 1. that which formerly used to cut asunder others, is itself now cut asunder: 
2. that which used to break others, is itself broken. 1. The word, yiJiJ n^g«do, ren- 
dered “to cut asunder,” may, I conceive, be derived from oaD, — to divide: So cut- 
tings in the flesh, are divisions, 2 Kings xviii. 18. Jer. xli. 5: 8o furrows in the field, 
are divisions. Psalm Ixv. 11. and observe, these are long hollows cut into their subject. 
2. The word ishcb/?r, rendered “ to break,” signifies, to break into bits — to sepa^ 
rate into small portions — all to shatters — all to shivers. 

We now want some instrument proper for 1. cutting grooves — hollow^ channels 
—furrows; 2. for separating into shivers; in order to correspond to the antithetical 
description of this pethish: which translators have rendered hammer, I take it, for 
certain, that the reader is satisfied, a hammer cannot be the proper instrument for 
cutting grooves, furrows, long hollow channels, &c. 

Should w^e visit a sculptor’s shop, we should find, that he first cuts away the lar- 
ger masses of marble, &c. from the block which is to form his figure, with great chis- 
sels, — then, with smaller chissels, as he gets nearer to the true dimensions of the parts; 
after this, he proceeds to smoothen the roughnesses left by the chissel, with a rasp: 
first with a coarse rasp, whose deep incisions, — furrows, — he removi^s by a finer rasp, 
or scraper, the scratches of which he obliterates b^ files of gradual finenesses, &c. till 
the whole be fit for polishing. Let us try the idea of this rasp, on our passages. [N.B. 

1 use this term, as denoting an instrument most likely to be best known to the rea- 
der; who can easily conceive of the numerous distinctions of coarsenesses, among dif- 
ferent instruments of the same intention; from the bread-m^p, with stiongly projecting 
points, to those of finer powers and more delicate operation.] “ I'he carver encou- 
rageth the goldsmith, and be who with a rasp smootheneth the roughnesses left by 
the chii^kel, or, &c. encourageth him who smiteth the anvil, saying. It is ready.” — 
This is common sense; and is also the order of proceeding. “Is not my word like 
fire, which dissolves its subject into minute portions, during the process of liquefac- 
tion? or, like a rasp that sjilits, that shatters, that rasps oat — rasps away — particles^ 
of various finenesses, from the solid rock?” — that shivers its surface, by forcing out 
of their places its constituent parts. “ O thou instrument, formerly accustomed to 
cut, and gash, and fur rote, others, thou art now cut, and gashed, and furrowed thy- 
self 1 thou who didst s/iatter others, didst shiver them into atoms, thou art now shivered^ 
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$hatt€redy to atoms, thyself! Thou great rough rasp, of the whole earth! thou art now 
rasped, roughly rasped, wholly destroyed.” 

Dismissing all thoughts of a hammer^ we resume the consideration of the word, 
petheshia. \V e see thzX pethesh includes the idea of furrows, grooves, hollow-channels, 
q, the furrower: — turn now to our Plate, Nos. 7, 8, 10. the caps of these figures are 
not unlike in general form to the caps of the yeomen of his Majesty’s guard; but they 
are, as it were Jluted^ furrowed, grooved, channelled downward: the yery pet iieshia 
we have been seeking ! Inasmuch then, as it is natural to begin the description of 
a person’s dress (full dress) by that of his head, so does the sacred writer; telling us, 
that these men were bound in their caps of state, called petkesiiia^ q. the furrowed- 
caps; from the ornament upon them, which formed their distinction, and that of their 
wearers. 

By way of corroboration Nos. 11, 12. shew the furrowed^ or grooved, caps, worn in 
the East, at this day. The first is, a kind of cap worn among the Turks, by the skerU 
fes, by persons of consideration : but we should observe, that strictly speaking it is 
rather reeded, than fluted: [a cabinet-maker, or joiner, understands mej i, e, that the 
ornament is formed rather by risings of its suiface, into convexities, than by hollows 
sunk into it — groovings. The general form, and appearance, of these caps, especially 
of No. 12. which is the cap worn by the famous Murad liey, who long opposed the 
French in their invasion of Egypt, sufliciently resembles those of the Persepolitaii 
officers, to justify our principles: and twenty such caps, though of sundry variations, 
may be found in the East. Vide Niebuhr, Plates xix. xx. xxi. xxii. xxiii. who 
gives nearly diffi rent kinds of caps: and we know there are many others; for, as 
the cap is the distinguishing token of rank throughout the East, the greatest ingenuity 
is displayed in contriving different forms for it. 

H ^ving succeeded so far, we proceed to the second part of these dresses, the caraha- 
Inth: the root car signifies to surround: and carahal signifies — to clothe, honourably, 
and even qifirialiy, for 1 suspect tliat carahal is related to sat aballi; the c in the Chal- 
dee dialect being softened to ceril, whereby it becomes an s. So 1 Chroii. xv. 27. 
“ David vv IS clad — caraballed — dressed — in a moil of linen;” what part of the 
dress this uioil was, we learn from other passages: an upper garment; an upper robe; 
it is rendered mantle, 1 Sam. xv. 27. elsewhere rohe, &c. frequently. This is admitted; 
but consult “ Araliian Dresses,” Plate I. where the moil is clearly the upper robe. 
This gives a precise meaning to caraball, also; for, if the was worn on the upper 
part of David’s person, then this caraballing refers to the placing of his moil on that 
part of him: ami this acce[)tation suits it here: i. e. the upper, and outer tunic, that 
which clothed from the shoulders downward, below the waist, to the thighs, or knees. 
Observe how naturally in order this mantle follows the head-dress, or cap of office. 

The last word in this enquiry is lebushi: which, I think, can signify only inner 
yests, clothing the lower parts of the person: including from the waist down- 
wards, for so the order of the description requires. And we find this application of it, 
Gen. xlix. 11. Judah, “binding his foie to the vine, his ass’s colt to the choice vine; 
he washed his iebnsk in wine, his casut [keri] in the blood of grapes,” i. e. he trod the 
wine-press; and while so engaged, he soaked his under garments, those nearest to his 
feet, tliose which surrounded his legs, his lebush, in tlve wine which he trod; and to 
express the superabundance of liquor, the patriarch adds, “ his wrapper also he soak- 
ed in the blood of grapes.” So Isaiah lix. 17. “ He put on the garments of vengeance, 
for Leh>*^sh — an under garment — a lower vestment.” This is clearly the import; because, 

‘‘ He was clad with zeal as a moi7, an upper robe, outer vestment, cloke.’' JLebvsh then> 
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refers to the interior clothing, including ih)m the iraist downwards; as moil refers to 
the exterior clothing, or that which covereth the shoulders, &c. 

To apply these reasonings to our immediate subject, I perfectly agree with Mr. H. 
that if any explanation of these dresses may be hoped for, it must be from the proces- 
sion sculptured, in basso relieyo, on the walls of the palace of Persepolis : for, as to 
any Babylonish productions of ancient art, none applicable, that I know of, are come 
down to us. But, we may accept these Persepohtan representations, not only as the 
nearest to the Babylonian now in our power, but also as the same, to every purpose 
of information, to every use that we can expect, or indeed that we ought to desire. 

Let us now inspect our Plates: we have, perhaps unadvisedly, anticipated what 
might be said on the caps of Nos. 7, 8 , 10 . These evidently appear to be thepetheshia of 
Daniel: but, these caps being worn by different characters of persons, sculptured in the 
basso relievos: and the procession on the walls of the palace at Persepolis, containing 
many hundreds of figures, we are under the necessity of selecting from among them, 
such as may apply to the official station of Shadrach and his companions. 

The procession may be divided into three chief classes. 1. Priests, religious officers, 
2. Soldiers, military officers. 3. Magistrates, civil officers. The priests were idola- 
ters: the whole of the history shews that these servants of Jehovah certainly were 
not priests: we must therefore dismiss all habits worn by the priests in this procession, 
from our investigation of those proper to the Jewish worthies. 

Nor can it be thought that these Jewish sufferers were Soldiers: however. No. 8, is 
a soldier; his carrying his bow-case marks him as an archer; and his long dress is 
similar to that of the Persian archer on the daric. No. 5. This archer, however, wears 
the furrowed cap, and so far coincides with Shadrach^ &c. but, 1 do not clearly per- 
ceive that his dress is composed of two divisions, an upper, and an under: it may be 
only the same robe, tied in a peculiar manner, to make a certain kind of foldings, in 
its lower part; while the robe of No. 5. being evidently the same vesture throughout, 
renders it hardly credible that this figure (an archer, also) should really be clad in 
separate pieces. 

No. 9. This figure also carries a bow-case, and may be taken for an archer; his 
dress consists of two pieces, an inner vest, which reaches only down to his knees, 
consequently, hardly comes low enough to be the lebush which was to be soaked in 
the liquor expressed from trodden grapes; his upper garment also, has a sleeve hang- 
ing to it, and thereby resembles one of our own coals; ibis certainly is not the tnoil of 
king David, or of any other king: it is not a robe. Beside which, though the dress of 
this figure really does consist of two parts — an upper, and an under, yet, he does not 
wear the furrowed cap: his cap is globular y and plain; neither streaked, plaited, 
folded, nor furrowed, in any manner. 

No. 10. This figure which is either in conversation with, or is giving directions to, 
the foregoing, approaches very nearly to the particulars noted in the prophet; be wears 
the furrowed cap, and upper robe, and under garments: he has a sword, stuck in his 
girdle; and in his hand an ensign of honour, being a kind of globe, with a handle to 
it; he is evidently a person of great authority, atid distinction. What may be said 
against him is, that probably Shadrachy &c. were civil, not military officers; that 
Scripture says nothing of swords, or of any insignia carried by them, which if they 
really had carried, certainly might as naturally have been noticed, as the various parts 
of their dress: and indeed perhaps, more naturally, as such insignia must have more 
strongly characterized their office and dignity. 
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No. 7. Is, in the procession, the leader of a inimber of officers, apparently as the head, 
the principal: this iigure is probably, a civil officer, be having no military insignia; 
nor is he a priest: He wears, 1. the furrowed cap, (^petheahia): 2. the upper robe, 
(carabalutk): 3. the under dress, {lebasui): and therefore, with all due respect to the 
learning of Mr. Harmer, and all honour to his ineuiory, 1 think this processioa 
affords a figure, whi(*h answers perfectly to the desoiption of the dresses worn by 
Shadrach, Meshech, and AI>e<liiego, [making due allowaiice for Babylonian fashions.] 

Mr. Harmer will excuse me, also, if i have preferred Le Bruy n’s designs to those 
of Chardin; because, Le Bruyn was by much the better draughtsman: and his 
figures have more character in them, if not mure correctness, which 1 much incline 
to believe. As to the size of the figures in Le Bruyn’s Joho, they are large enough 
to distinguish whatever thejlapse of time, and the etlect of ililapidation, have suttered 
to continue distinguishable: and Mr. Mouieh speaks favourably of them, in his 
“Second Journey to Persia,” p. 7(i. Loud. 1318. 

No. 6. Is the figure which struck Mr. H. so much, because it has hammers in its 
hands: but this figure, surely, has little the air of a governor; nor does its dress cor- 
respond to the description in Daniel; nor is it calculated to imply, or to commimicute, 
any dignity to the person; who may be chief of the kings carpenters; but not a governor 
of any one of his provinces. 

I do not recollect any class of professions, or officers, among ourselves, by which 
to compare these dresses. Our orders of knighibood wear hats, mantles, mnl vests; 
but how few of my readers have seen these dresses! even supposing they were analo- 
gous to those of this ancient Persian monument, which they are not. Our royal yeo- 
men wear the bonnet, and the vest, and the coat; but their vests do not cover their 
legs: our lawyers wear a gown, but not a lower robe. The dress of our clergy comes 
nearest; and by way of assimilation, for want of a better comparison, the puhsage 
might be thus stated, — mutatis mutandis, “ Now the king was in such a hurry to 
punish them, that he ordered these men to execution, in their full cafiomcals - ^arom 
balli: that is to say, in their caps of office, trencher-caps, mitres, &c. — pethesiua; in 
their gowns, — carabaluth; and in tlieir cassocks — Without presuming to point 
out how much better words our translators might have found to express these parts 
of dress, than coats, hosen, hats, and garments,'" it may be admitted that having 
tripped in^the first word, they have not recovered in the following. 

It is too obvious to need remark, that the binding of these men in their dresses of 
office, was intended as an additiomal disgrace; and would be felt as such by Judges, 
or, &c. among ourselves; it therefore is very properly and effectively introduced in the 
sacred story. But 1 cannot close without insisting how advantageously these sculp- 
tures corroborate the prophet: they are, in fact, comments on him, by their represen- 
tations, or he is a comment on them, by recording the ancient names of dresses which 
these sculptures exhibit: the testimony of either, alone, is decisive as to time, place, 
manners, customs, &c. but in union they so strongly support, and illustrate each 
other, that I am almost tempted to accommodate expressions of Scripture to this 
investigation; God has noi left his holy writings without sujf^ieM witness to their verity, 
by circumstances totally independent of their chief ot^ect: and the magnificence 
of man, as in this instance, he makes to praise him. 

This adds another td the Vindications op Daniel, by means of the sculptures 
at Fersepolis; and it may, therefore, be connected with No. cli. &c. 

N. These reasonings illustrate, and confirm, the accounts of Herodotus, Clio, 195i. 
The carabalutk appear to be bis ^^wooUmt tunics;” the lebushi^ bis linen vests.” 
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No. CCXXl. ANCIENT MILITARY MACHINES. 

SINCE the invention of gun-powder, and cannon, Military Engines and tactics 
have differed so entirely from those which had formerly been used, to attack or delend 
places, that we are absolutely ignorant of the greater part of the Ancient inven- 
tions for such purposes : of some few, indeed, we know the names, anti we read 
wonderful stories of their powers, but their construction is totally unknown. All we 
can do, therefore, is to form such ideas or models of them, as may apji-ear pioper for 
answering the purposes to which they were applied ; and as near as may be, similar 
to the forms and properties, which history, or representation, has ascribed to them. 
This has been done by gentlemen who have investigated the matter; anu their models 
have furnished the subjects of the annexed Plate. 

We should be inconsiderate in pretending to proceed to any great lengths in inves- 
tigating this subject: nevertheless, it would be an omission should we be iiitirely 
silent respecting it. First, because the histories of the sieges which occur in Scripture 
cannot well be understood, without understanding also the Machines employed in 
them; [and this observation is remarkably applicable to the History of Josephus] 
and, secondly i because, there are in various parts of Scripture, allusions to Weapons, 
Machines, &c. and to their powers ; which, no doubt, are much more correct and 
appropriate, than modern readers are able to perceive. We presume to think the 
reader will thank us, for endeavouring to illustrate some of them. 

In ancient times, missile Weapons used by soldiers were of different kinds : darts 
and javelins were thrown by strength ofj arm ; but the arm could not alw ays throw 
them to the distance to which they were required to fly. Stones, in like manner, 
were thrown very far, and very accurately, by means of a shug; but a sling could 
neither contain nor impel those weighty masses which were necessary to demolish a 
#wall, or to beat down a fortification. 

Inventive ingenuity, therefore, sought in the assistance of mechanical powers, for 
that additional strength which the human frame did not possess ; and by the applica- 
tion and combination of these powers it obtained means of throwing very heavy 
weights of stone, to great distances: and heavy darts, or many dans at a. single dis- 
charge, with force and velocity infinitely beyond the action of the simple bow, when 
drawn only by strength of arm. 

Itis said of the king of Assyria, 2 Kings xix. 32. “ He shall not come into this city, 
nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it with a shield, nor cast a bank against 
it :” — the meaning of the passage is, He shall not approach this city, near enough to 
shoot an arrow against it — not even from the most powerful Engine, which throws 
arrows from the greatest distance: — neither shall he occupy any part of the ground 
before the city, by a fence, a protection for his men employed in the siege ; meaning, 
not a shield borne by the soldier, but a musculus, a mantelet, a shelter, capable of 
defending not aeingle man only, but many: — neither shall he raise up a bank of earth, 
a mount equal to, or overtopping, the city-walls, from whence he may see, and com- 
mand the interior of the city : or which, being brought close to the wall of the city, 
may aid his attack on it : and from whence he may throw down, beat down the wall, 
or liouses, &c. in the city, Jer. xxxiii. In this passage, then, are described the prin- 
cipal modes and weapons of attack, adopted by ancient military art. 

2 Kings XXV. 1. Nebuchidnezz^ came, and his host, against Jerusalem, and pitched, 
or stationed camps (probably fimified) against it: add built forts' against it, round 

about i 
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about: — ^rather drew lines of circumvallation around it : with a ditch — dyke (vallum) 

} )ara)^t, &c. to prevent egi-ess from the city : on this wall stood his Military Engines^ 
or me purpose of throwing offensive weapons of various kinds into the ^ty» and 
te^le, now in a state of siege. 

TTie prophet Ezekiel is directed, chap. iv. to illustrate the siejge of Jerusalem, 
an imitation in miniature of such an event : Take a tile, and pourtray on it the city 
— [Qv£fy, Was it not a tile in a moist state, before it was thoroughly dried, hardened, 
or baked, as they sometimes are in the East ; and the prophet wrought it into the 
form, &c. of a city, whereby it became an intelligible model of Jerusalem? So, in 
Lord Cornwallis’s war in India, the Bramins who served as hircarrahs (t. e. spies) 
modelled in moist clay the fort and town of Bangalor, with its passages, &c. This 
they did in a very short time, and with great accuracy ; whereby they conveyed a very 
good idea of the place. This, if true, gives sufficient reason why a tile was chosen in 
the instance of Jerusalem] — and lay siege against it, and build a fort against it : — rather 
draw lines of circumvallation, ditches, &c. around it ; — and throw up a mount against 
t ; and station the camps in the proper places about it ; and set battering rams 
against it, — and besiege it,” &c. 

The power of Uzziah, king of Judah, is very particularly described 2 Chron. xxvi. 
13, &c. “ His army was 307,500 men : and Uzziah prepared for them, throughout all 
the host, shields, and spears, and helmets and habergeons, and bows and slings. And 
he made in Jerusalem Engines (*. e. Military Machines : the word is general for inven- 
tions, nwnu^,) devised by devisers ; to be placed on towers, and on the angles of 
fortifications : some to throw arrows, or darts ; and others to throw great stones.” 

Here we have a clear description, and I believe it is the earliest on record, of 
Engines, analogous to those which the Greeks and Romans, in later age^, named 
JBalistce and Catapultoe: together with their use and application. 

Nevertheless, there is a passage which map look like an earlier hint at somewhat 
of a milita^ contrivance: 2. Sam. xxii. 35. “ A bow of steel is broken by ray arms,” 
Psalm xviii. 34. in the original, “ a bow of copper,” or brass : we have the same idee. 
Job XX. 24. “ the bow of copper [or brass] shall strike him through.” As bows, to 
be used in the hand, were hardly made of copper, or brass, it should seem as if the 
arms of a bow being made of this metal, were, by some means, inserted into a com- 
position of mechanical powers, whereby the strength [i. e, of the instrument] was 
increased beyond that of a simple bow : for, the Psalmist would not boast of having 
broken a simple bow ; and the passage of Job appears to bear this import: “ He shall 
flee from the iron weapon (sword, &c.) which strikes at hand; but the brazen bow, 
the bow of great powers, shall reach him at a considerable distance on his flight, and 
shall strike him mortally, by an arrow shot from it ; when he is so far off as to think 
himself safe.” If this be admissible, then the contrivance of strengthening the bow, 
and compounding its powers, is of the greater antiquity, proportionate to whatever 
antiquity be ascribed to this poem. Copper, or brass, is a metal of small elasticity, 
and certainly unfit to form a bow ; but, if the elastic powers of the instniment might 
be derived, or increased from some other part, brass might very well form the arms ; 
and this seems to be as much as it is capable of. 

If there be no objection (and none presents itself) gainst the conjecture, that addi- 
tional strength was procured to the bow by composition, in the time of David, and 
still more anciently in the days of Job, let us push this conjecture a little farther back, 
and apply it tola passage, which has hitherto baffled all translators and commentators: 
it occurs in dying Jacob’s description of bis son JosepiL Gen. xlix. 22. 

A son of faithfulness, of fertilizing is Jos^h; a son of fertilizing above a fountain; 
Third Hundred. J^it. 4. 3 U 
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his branches — shoots— — (literally, daughters) spread forth — flower — blo(m 
above praise: his acts ofKindness exceed all our acknowledgements. th/ey were 

hitter against him, and contended against him, and hated him, — those masters of arrows/ 
his elder brethren injured him to the utmost of their power: Yet his bow remained — 
•(Continued in — retained — its strength — its elasticity, and fitness for action — spring; 
afid the arms of its hands [or, its handles ; the arms being, I conceive, analogous to A. 
in our figure, and the hands, or handles, to B.] were strengthened by the power of the 
Mighty One of Jacob, (God). As the arms of a bow of steel are strengthened by the 
coils of rope, or hair, which augment their powers ; the elasticity — spring, of which is 
the very strength of the instrument : and as on their retention of the elastic power, 
depends the action of the whole weapon, so God, by enduing Joseph with patience, 
and self-p6ssession under calamity, rough usage, (compared to many discharges of 
the bow, which are calculated to diminish or exhaust its elasticity ;) supported him, 
maintained his piety, and at length rewarded it, by prosperity : hence he became the 
shepherd to govern the family of his father : he became tiie rock to protect and establish 
Israel: [otherwise, under the blessing of God, who is the shepherd and rock of Israel.] 

The expression as it stands in our translation (and in the original, so understood) 

the arms of his hands,” i. e, of Joseph’s hands, is too harsh to be borne. Le Clerc 
would translate, the strength of his hands ; saying, arms often signify strength. Hou- 
BiGANT admits this ; but says it is never in that case, “ arms of the hands which, as 
he observes, is a false figure of speech : hands of his arms, might be tolerated, but, 
arms of his hands, is intolerable : then he proposes, according to custom, a various 
reading by conjecture : — but, if the hint now offered (and it is a hint only) be adopted,, 
then by referring the simile to a compound bow, we reduce the expression to clear 
sense and propriety. 

We are hardly capable, at this day, of estimating the value of a bow which con- 
stantly retained its spring : which after being discharged again, and again, was as fit 
as ever for action. — [By the bye, this implies that Joseph had continued long to resist 
his brethren: query, whether before he was sold from his father’s house?] We cannot 
be certain that the construction of this kind of bow was the same in Jacob’s time, as that 
in our figure ; but our figure may serve to justify the allusion, and to shew how it might 
be proper, though under considerable variations of form, or parts, in the instrument.. 

Explanation of the Figures on the Plate. 

No. 1. An Engine used for throwing very heavy stones, by means of a strong bow, 
whose circular arms are tightly held by two vertical beams, nearly upright : the cord 
of the bow is drawn back j)y means of a windlass, placed between two beams also, 
behind the former, but uniting with them at top : in the centre is an arm, moving or 
swinging backward, and forward ; round this arm the bow-string passes; at the bottom 
of this arm is placed the stone, in a kind of seat. The bow-string being forced back- 
ward, by the power of the windlass drawing the moving arm, tlie rope is suddenly let 
go from this arm, by a kind of cock; when the bow-string recovering its natural situa- 
tion with all its power, violently swings forwards the moving arm, and with it the stone, 
thereby projecting the stone with great force and velocity. 

No. 2. Another Machine for throwing stones ; consisting of two arms of a bow, 
which are strengthened by coils of rope, sinews, or hair, (women’s hair was reckoned 
the best for the purpose). These arms being drawn backward, as tight as possible,, 
by a windlass placed at some distance behind the Machine, the string of the bow is 
attached to a kind of cock, ^pd the stone to be discharged being placed immediately 
before it, on touching the cock, the violent effort of the bow threw off the stone to a 
great distance. The arms of this bow were of iron. The Balista of the Romans. 
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A. A. The coil of Rope, or, &c. which being very hard twisted around the uprights, 
added greatly to the natural elasticity of the arms of the bow. 

B. B. The Arms of the bow, to be drawn backward to the utmost stretch, or 
power, of the Machine. 

C. The Roj>e connected with the windlass, by whose power tlie arms of the bow 
were drawn back. 

No. 3. A portable Machine for shooting arrows. The arms of this bow, also, were 
strengthened by coils of rope, sinews, or hair, in order to increase elasticity : the board 
on which was a groove containing the arrow, was drawn back, together with the 
bow-string, by a windlass ; and the arrow was discharged on touching a spring. 

A. The coil of Rope, &c. as before. 

B. The Arms of the bow. 

C. The Windlass for drawing back the arms of the bow. 

Beside these kinds of Instruments, which are extremely powerful, others of smaller 
size, and lesser powers, were constructed, for the use of archers, bowmen : these 
were something like our ancient cross-bows ; and the bow-string was drawn back 
by various contrivances ; often, merely by strength of arm, or, by reducing the board 
that carried the arrow to its station, backwards, by pressing it against the ground, or &c. 

The reader may easily conceive of the nature of these Bows, by supposing the bow 
part, together with the groove part, for holding the arrow and the windlass, to be taken 
off its stand. It is evident, that whatever would force back the board containing the 
arrow, would at the same time stretch the arms of the bow, and force their moving 
powers ^t. e. the cOil of rope, &c.) to exert their spring, in order to recover their 
former situation. 

It is to an instrument of this latter sort, I suppose, Jacob refers, as above hinted; 
wherein the arms A are maintained in power by the coils of rope, &c. while the hands, 
or handles B, obey the motive impulse of the arms. The comparison seems to be 
justified by that very difficulty which is so glaring, on the usual interpretation of the 
place : as, on this principle, it is more natural to put first the impeller^ the arms, and 
afterwards, the parts impelledy the handles. Moreover, the handles, or hands, are 
not strengthened beyond their original elasticity, by any addition of power: but the arms 
are vei^ much increased in strength by the construction of the impulsive agents of this 
Machine : so that it would not have been fact, to have said the “ hands of his arms’* 
are strengthened, — but, the comparison requires that order of wqrds which has 
hitherto been so baffling, *. c, the arms of its (the bow s) hands, or handles, arq 
strengthened — by sovereign Power. 

Qaei'yy When David says, “ a bow of brass is broken by my arms,” does he mean, 
that by strength of his arms he could draw a compound bow so tightly home (i. e. 
toward himself, to its extreme powers) that instead of receding any farther from its 
center, it would snap and break? Is this the action to which his expression alludes? 

Since the article respecting Saul’s shebetz was printed off, I have observed the 
following passage in Mr. Bruce ; it strongly corroborates the ideas suggested on the 
nature of that vesture : 

“ t'Tsalalon, in Amharic, signifies to pierce with violence; from this is derived 
TsalatiCy the name of javelin with a round pointy made to enter ike rings of a coat of 
maily which btf its structwre is impervious to the round cutting points of a lancCy or 
javelin. In Job xli. 26. this seems to mean a trident, a fishing-spear, [vide No. ccxvi.] 
and is vaguely enough translated Habergeon” in the English copy. Trowels^ Vol. v. 
page 192. quarto edit. 
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No. CCXXIII. THE ANCIENT BATTERING RAM. (with a plate.) 

THE Battering Ram was an engine of great power, used for the same purpose in 
attacking towns anciently, as our heavy artillery now is : t. e. to beat down their 
defences. Ezekiel mentions this engine, chap. iv. 2. 

And again, chap. xxi. 22. To appoint Battering Rams against the gates ; to cast 
up a mount : to build a fort — rather, a dyke,” &c. as before. 

This engine consists of an immense beam, or composition of beams, of timber, 
bound together by bands of iron : it has an iron head, and is swung from the upper 
part of the house which contains it : by being swung repeatedly, and indeed, inces- 
santly, against a wall, and urged by the united strength of as many men as the house 
could contain, it produced blows that were absolutely irresistible by any wall, or 
even a rock : and, as it might be worked night and day, by a change of labourers, it 
was among the most formidable engines, and was the most depended on by besiegers,, 
in places where it could be applied — i. e, where it could approach the walls, &c. near 
enough to strike them powerfully. The house is built of timber covered with wet 
hides in order to resist the action of bm*ning brands, arrows, or other fiery matters 
thrown against [Sir Christopher Wren beat down the remaining walls of old 
St. Paul’s Church, after the fire of London in 1666, with a Battering Ram, in 
preference to gun-powder.] 

The Crow. 

This is an instrument for the more readily demolishing the walls of a town : and’ 
when those walls were not in perfect condition, or when the stones of which they were 
built, were loose, it should seem to be a very formidable adversary. This no doubt, 
however, depended on the number of hands that could be spared by the besiegers^ 
to work it ; as it is evident that a great number of ropes might be applied to the same* 
beam, or hook, and that their united efforts must ensure dispatch. 

It has been supposed, that Hushai, 2 Sam. xvi. 13. alluded to a machine of this 
nature, when he proposed to Absalom — “ if David be in a city, then shall all Israel 
bring ropes tp that city, and we will draw it into the river, until there be not one 
small stone found there.” If this were Hushai’s reference, his proposal of working 
it by hands enough, would sound grand to the vain-glorious Absalom; and the rea- 
soning seems thfife more specious, if Hushai desired one day, in which to prepare the 
timber-work, &c. to assemble his active legions, &c. 

Without determining this point; I think Hushai could hardly mean to draw the 
stones of a city #dth ropes only, since the city must first be taken, before its fortifica- 
tions could be dismantled : unless it were under the action of some such destructive 
engine as the Crow of this Plate. 

No. CCXXIV. ANCIENT SIEGE OF A TOWN, (with a plate.) 

BE-SIDE open and violent modes of attack, the besiegers, whenever it was possi* 
ble, practised the less evident, but not less fatal method, of sapping, and undermining, 
the walls of a city: the besieged on their part also, adopted the same mode for pur- 
poses of resistance, with design of ruining Ae works of their adversaries; or of issuing 
from the city, either for sti^dden attack on their enemies, or for escape fr<m the conse* 
quences of the Siege, when they considered resistance as desperate. 

We have a history of such an attempt at escaping, in Zedekiah, Jer. xxxix. 4. who* 
fled, and went forth out of the city by night, by the way of the^king’s gardens, by tha 
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gate between the two walls but he was overtaken. In 2 Kings xxv. it is said, “ all 
the men of war fled by night, bv the way of the gate between two walls, which is by 
the king’s gardens, (now the Chaldees were against the city round about.’ —Should 
not this rather be understood, “ by the rough — ^rugged — perpendicular — way, or track, 
between two walls:” t. e, one wall below the other, around a part of the king’s gar- 
dens: rather “between the defences,” i.e. of the city, in that part of the works of 
defence which went round the king’s gardens; for, as the Chaldeans surrounded the 
city, they would certainly watch every g-ate; and ^dekiah would hardly have chosen 
to issue by a regular and customary passage, since he wished for secrecy, and to 
skreen himself from observation : in which, apparently, he in some degree succeeded. 

Thus understood, the lustory will agree exactly with the figurative representation 
of it by Ezekiel, chap. xii. 7. “ I brought forth my stuff — ^baggage — ^by day, as bag- 
gage for going into captivity; and in the evening, at twilight, I digged through the 
wall, with mine own hand: I brought it — my baggage — forth, in the twilight: 1 bare 
it upon my shoulder.” see verse 12. In like manner, Zedekiah passed over the preci- 
pices, or steps, and digged through a part of the defences of his dty : and endeavoured 
to escape at this breach made by his [own hands, or] own order in his own fortifica- 
tion. Probably too, Zedekiah, carried about his person whatever of valuables he 
could convey from his palace; so that the resemblance to Ezekiel in loading himself 
with baggage, was nearly, or altogether perfect. It might be more complete than we 
are aware of, if Zedekiah digged through the wall of any part of his palace (we find 
he dug in some part of his gardens) as Ezekiel did of his house: in which I see no 
improbability: and he might also have a subterraneous passage of some length, before 
he issued from the wall, into any open place. 

This Plate may give an idea of the operations of ancient sieges: -W« seethe lines of 
circumvallatioii drawn round the town, composed of earth and of pallisades, skreens 
and fences, filled up; behind which stand the troops, who form the besieging army, 
whose spears are just seen over the skreen, which defends them from the arrows, &c. 
of the soldiers in the place; while other corps are in reserve, either to relieve these, or 
to march where they may be wanted. We t>ee also a Mount raised to a certain eleva- 
tion, composed of earth, supported by timbers, fascines, &c. and this pjay be con- 
ceived of as being, occasionally, raised ta any height, according to circumstances, and 
to the purpose of the besiegers: sometimes these mounts were raised so high as to 
overtop the city wall ; and those who stood on them could see into the gjty, and shoot 
their arrows at discretion; and with the most deadly effect. 

In our Plate, on this mount stands a Tower, composed of several stories, which 
answer the same design as raising the mount to such a height, &c. would have done. 
On this mount, or in this tower, stood the engines for throwing stones, arrows, &c. 
into the town. These towers were sometimes moveable, and though built at a dis- 
tance from the city were drawn towards it: sometimes they had bridges, which were 
fet down from them on to the waHs> and by which the soldiers from the tower entered 
the city. 

On die part of the besieged, we see their defences consist, in a deep ditch, a strong 
walit with battlements; a tower placed in the angle of the wall, &c. Now, when the 
wall was broad enough at tho top to admit militaiy engines to stand upon it, these 
agmost the besiegere with great effect. Or, these engines might stand on 
the tewiQiil^maidi were placed al<mg tim walls, usually at equil intervals: from whence 
they co^inhiijided taa great distance ;*^otli(»wi8e, the besieged might use their bows, 
darts, m tt^ey eonld, firom all commanding heights^ &c. 

Oar anotbar kind of Balisia at work, discharging stones againsl 
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the tower: [but it is thought the principles on which this machine is composed are ex* 
tremely defective.] Beside this, we may conceive the operation of sapping the wails, 
with intention, either to throw down a great portion of them, at which the besiegers 
might enter; or to pass under them, and enter the town at a convenient opening, or, 
&c. Or, on the other hand, the defenders of the town may pass under their own 
walls, and undermine the enemies’ mounts, or towers: and then, setting fire to the 
supports in the mine, as those are consumed, the incumbent earth would give way, 
and fall in; and with it would fall the whole military machine, and structure, which 
it had supported. 

After considering these methods of attack and defence, the propriety of build-, 
ing cities anciently upon rocks, becomes obvious; since, 1. These were generally at 
some considerable height above the level of the country around ; 2. It was impossible 
to undermine, or sap them. 3. Consider the strength of the city of Jerusalem, which 
stood upon a rock, with deep ravines running round the greater part, if not the whole 
of it: these rendered difficult if not impossible, the approach of Military Engines, &c. 
4 . Consider the many places of Scripture which speak of God, as a rock of defence, 
a security for his people, &c. Psalm xxxi. 8. Ixxi. 3. xciv. 22. Isaiah xxxiii. 16, &c. 

No. CCXXV. IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, (with a plate.) 

THE general course of Agriculture in the East, is a subject too copious for our pre- 
sent investigation: though indeed, it must be owned, that the many allusions to it in 
Scripture rendei^lin acquaintance with it not only desirable, but necessary. Neverthe- 
less, as our iinmediate design extends only to the consideration of certain Implements 
of Agriculture, and their uses, we shall confine our researches to the subjects on our 
Plate. 

,No. 1. A Plough, such as is used, for the most part, in Egypt and Syria. This is 
from Niebuhr: as also is, 

No. 2. The Threshing Stone, or stone answering the purposes of the threshing in- 
itrument, which is drawn over corn in the floor, as already described in No. xlviii. 
For extracting the grain from the husk, &c. 

No. 3. The Eg^tiaii Plough; from Norden. The principle on which both this 
Number, mnd No. 1. are constructed, is evidently the same; but the variations in their 
parts are considerable. The whole power of these instruments seems to extend little 
farther than to scratch the earth, rather than what in Britain would be called plough 
and it appears, by tlie view of this instrument at work, in No. 4. that its opera- 
tion is not much beyond a slight incision on the surface of the ground; which is rather 
a clearance of the superficies, than a turning up of fresh earth, to expose it to the 
influences of the atmosphere. 

The Plough Share of Britain is a mass of iron, of great strength and magnitude; 
swords, also, are of a length and form so unlikely to be converted into Plough Shares, 
and so unfit to be applied to the same uses as those bloodless cutting instruments, 
that we do not reaaily perceive more than the general idea of the prophet’s language, 
Isaiah ii. 4 . ‘‘beat your swords into Plough Shares;” whereas, if we consider the 
Plough Share of No. 3. as apiece of iron, broad, but not large, which tips the end of 
the shaft, and, at the time, if we recollect the shortness and substance of the 
ancient swords, as aliready explained in No. ccxviii. we shall see with how much 
propriety they might %e alluded to, as readily adaptable to the services of a Plough- 
share: for which change of application very little trouble, if ^y, would be requisite. 
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The Oxen at Plough in No. 4. will remind the reader of several places in Scripture, 
wherein the labour is referred to as performed by Oxen : so we read, 1 Kings xix. 19. 
“ Elisha was ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen before him; himself being at work 
witli the twelfth pair.” This great number of oxen suggests the idea of wealth in their 
owner; and, as they appear to have been the property of Elisha himself, or of his 
family, they lead us to suppose that, he would not have quitted so much wealth, nor 
would have offered his oxen^ as we find he did, in a farewell feast to his people, had 
he not been conscious of Divine Power leading his mind, and directing nis actions. 

Ploughing was not always completed at one going over the land (in Syria, at least) 
but, the first time was chiefly for the purpose of preparing the land ; ^er this, the 
seed was sown, and a second ploughing answered the intention of our harrowing, t. e. 
covering with earth the seed committed to the ground. It was in fact harrowing and 
ploughing both, in one operation. 

That the first ploughing was a work requiring attention, seems to be implied in the 
form of the phrase Isaiah xxviii. 24. “ Does he all day plough, plough? (unnn ttnrp 
iCHaa^SH, HfiCHaRfiSH) *. e, with perseverance — continually? to the sotvin^ he opens y and 
then ploughs afresh by a lighter operation, (Tnc^ isHeDan) the soil of his ground:” he 
pulverizes still finer the clods which had been only broken by the first ploughing. 
Here the reader will observe the use of two words to express the operations succes- 
sively performed by the plough. 

There is a passage, Gen. xlv. G. which, if it has been occasionally misunderstood by 
any reader, he may be pardoned: — “ there remain five years, in which shall be neither 
EARING, nor harvest:” It seems, that earin^i^ an old English word iox plo^ighing (and 
certainly the original word is that usually rendered “ ploughiM/’ tfsfewhere: 
CHaRiSH] the same as chareshy which we have seen above.) it riiould not be 

ploughing here, I cannot tell, as earing rather suggests the idea of gatllering ears of 
corn, after they are arrived at maturity: whereas Joseph means to say, “ there shall be 
neither ploughing, nor harvest, during five years.” The reader will perceive that this 
variation of import, implies a totally different course of natural phsenomena in Egypt: 
for the Nile must have risen so little, as to have rendered ploughing hopeless: or, its 
waters must have been so abundant, as to have overflowed the country intirely, and 
to have annihilated the use of the plough; moreover, if no ploughing, no sowing, i. e. 
harvest was not expected; consequently it was not prepared for, respect of corn. 
No doubt but the Nile was deficient, it did not rise; the peasants therefoi^ did not 
plough; and to this agrees the account of an ancient author, that for nine years together 
the Nile did not rise to half a harvest. The same word charish occurs 1 Sam. viii. 12. 
“ The king will appoint your sons — to eesr his ground, and to reap his harvest;” Heb^ 
to plough his ploughing: which soimds, to modem ears, at least, as a very distinct 
branch of Agriculture.^ 

We read Exod. xxxiv. 21. “ Six days spend in labour, but on the seventh day rest: 
in earing time, [ploughing time, hecharisii] and in harvest thou shaft rest.” And in 
Isaiah xxx. 24. “ The oxen likewise, and the young asses which ear the ground;” — 
but in this place the word in the original for ear is not, as heretofore, charishy but obed^ 
which signifies to labour in almost any manner. 

On this subject, it should be observed,, that our translation has used the word emred 
in the sense of tillage, general labour, labour of any kind, bestowed on the ground, in 
Deut. xxi. 4. ‘‘ The elders shall bring down the heifer into ||fnough valley [rather to 
the rough bank of a brook, or running water, in a kind of common: but this is not 
our present object] which is neither earedy nor sown” — read, wMdi is not tilled — 
laboured — cultivate in any manner: literally/* which has no cultivation in it” — the woc^ 
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is ohtd here, also. Though in strict propriety these two very distinct Hebrew words 
ought to have been rendered by two answerable English expressions, equally distinct; 
yet, these latter instances of the word earif^ may satisfy us what was the inten- 
tion of our translators when they used it, to represent that word which should be 
rendered ploughing: t. e. that they took it generally, for cultivation of any kind; and 
meant to imply, Gen. xlv. 6. that Egypt should be five years without any hopeful 
exertions of Agriculture. [Whether this be acciiTate, is another question, as certainly 
there may be a cessation of ploughing, yet other labours designed to promote fertility 
may be advanced.] They meant also, 1 Sam. viii. 12. to say. The king will appoint 
your sons to till his lands, by some means; whether that means be ploughing, or any 
other. It follows, that we ought to make very great allowances for changes in our 
language since the time of our translators; and not to blame them for the use of 
words now become obsolete: but which, in their day, well expressed their meaning. 

Our Lord says, Luke ix. 62. “ No man having put his hand to the Plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” The reader will perceive one reason of 
the perseverance necessary to be maintained by him who engaged in guiding the 
Plough, in the slight construction of the instrument, and its lightness; so that, beside 
the usual attention in the business, unless the ploughman leans upon it, and 
as it were, loads it with his own weight, the share would glide over the surface with- 
out making any furrows. Beside which, the truly ancient Plough, as it appears on 
gems, is still more simple, being little other than a crooked piece of wood. Hence it 
was required 4:hat he who guided that instrument should fix his mind intently on his 
work, 1. to make his Plough penetrate the ground, 2. to direct it straight; according 
to the precepi of Hesiod, “I^t the ploughman attend his charge; and look before 
him; not turn aside lo look on his associates, but make straight furrows, and have 
his mind attetitive to his work.” Works, 441: and Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xviii. cap. ID. 
observes, Arator, nisi incurvus, prevancatur “ Unless the ploughman stoop for- 
ward” i. e. to impress the Plough, as well as to conduct it truly, “ he will turn it 
aside.” This impression of the Plough must be properly understood; for certainly the 
gospel ministry requires firm impression as well as right direction; and perhaps this 
is included in idea, 2 Tim. ii. 15. A workman that needeth not to be ashamed 
of his work, rightly dividing the word of truth,” i. e. perhaps, rightly directing the 
word, as the Mough is directed. Others think, “rightly dividing the furrows;” 
and otherti think, the word is sacrifical; “rightly dividing the sacrifice:” Vide No. 
cxxix. [I should cheerfully agree in the sense, that the Word of Truth is compared 
to the sacrifical knife, which, by opening thejsacrifice from end to end, exposed the 
whole internal parts of it; and, by laying it open, manifested every man’s heart and 
conscience (who heard it) in the sight of God: whence it may well be called the Word 
of Truth. ^This sense agrees perfectly with the preceding precept, “Study to shew 
thyself approved to God.”] 

No. 4. contains, beside the ploughman at his labour, a part of a cultivated field; 
the com of which has grown up and approaches toward ripeness; adjacent to this 
crop is a kind of Stage, of more than one story in height, whereon sits a man to watch, 
and carcfiilly to inspect all around, that no miscWef happen to the object of his 
expectations. This is from Niebuhr, who tells us, p. 139, Fr. edit. “There are in 
the mountains of Yemen a kind of niches made in the trees, wherein the Arabs place 
themselves to watch over their fields, when sown : as trees are more rare in the 
Tehama, they raise for this purpose a slight scaffolding:” such as this in our Plate. 
May this give idea of the “ Lodge in a garden of cucumbers” to which Zion is 
compared, Isaiah L 8? f. e* the towers of the ruined city stand alone, insulated ; they 
overlook as it were, ruins, as a mere lodge, or scaffold, overlooks a field, or garden. 
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No. CCXXVI. OF WATERING LANDS, IN THE EAST. 

AS great part of the fertility of Lands in the East depends on their being well 
watered, and as various allusions to the effects of such labour bestowed on produc- 
tions of the field, &c. occur in Scripture, it appears adviseable to submit to the 
reader’s inspection Representations of several kinds of Instruments employed for the 
purpose. 

No. 5. A Machine used in Egypt for raising Water from a lower level to a higher; 
it consists of a balance, loaded by a considerable weight ; the loaded end dips into 
the water of the higher level ; at the other end is a pitcher, or other vessel, to receive 
water; this being let down into the water of the lower level, and filled, is drawn up 
by the counterpoise at the other end of the balance, and emptied into the higher 
receptacle. This method is familiar in many nations, and I understand is customary 
in some parts of England. 

No. 6. Represents a manner of raising Water by a Wheel: the buckets go down on 
one side empty, into a well, where filling themselves with Water, they are drawn up 
on the other side, by the labour of a man who works the wheel, with the united 
strength of his hands and feet: the Water falls out from the buckets when they are 
raised to the top of the wheel, and is carried by a trough into a reservoir. The exertion 
is evidently considerable: and this may be taken as one instance of Watering Lands 

the feet. That this requires strength, and that when long continued, it must occa- 
sion great fatigue, admits of no question: persons who had long suffered under an- 
nual repetitions of this labour could not but look forward with strong desire to the pos- 
session of a country watered by rain from the clouds ; accordingly, we find Moses 
drawing such a comparison to the disadvantage of Egypt, and to the advantage of 
Canaan, Vide No. 8. 

No. 7. Is the Persian Wheel, from Dr. Shaw: the constmction of this machine is 
seen clearly on inspection of the print: the chain of buckets in this is composed on 
the same principle as that of the former Number; and while one division of them des- 
cends empty, the other by the rotation of the Wheel is brought up full of Water. The 
'machinery worked by the cattle is easily understood. 

The following is Dr. Shaw’s account of the use of this machine: 

Now such vegetable productions as require more moisture, than wKat is occa- 
sioned by the inundation, are refreshed by Water, that is drawn at certain times out 
of the river, and lodged in large cisterns, made for that purpose. Archimedes s screw, 
seems to have been the instniment that was anciently made use of upon these occa- 
sions; though, at present, it is not known; the inhabitants serving themselves either 
with various kinds of leathern buckets, or else with a sakiah, (as they call the Persian 
wheel,) which is the most general and useful machine. Engines and contrivances of 
both these kinds, are placed all along the banks of the JVife, from the i^ea to the cata- 
racts; their respective situations being higher and consequently the difficulty of raising 
Water the greater, in proportion as we advance up the river. 

“ When therefore their pulse, safranon (or carthamus,) melons, sugar-canes, &c. (all 
which are commonly planted in rills,) require to be refreshed, they strike out a plug, 
that is fixed in the bottom of one of these cisterns; and then the Water gushing out, 
is conducted, from one rill to another, by the gardener: who is always ready, as oc- 
casion requires, to stop and divert the torrent, by turning the earth against it with his 
foot, and opening at the same time, with his mattock, a new ir&ch to receive it. 
This method of conveying moisture and nourishment to a land that is rarely refresh^ 

Third Hundred. Edit. 4. 3 P 
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with rain, is often alluded to in the Holy Scriptures; where also it is made the distin- 
guishing quality betwixt Egypt and the land of Canaan, For the Icmd (says Moses to 
the children of Israel, Deut. xi. 10, 11.) whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as 
the land of Egypt, yivm whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst 
it with thy foot, like as a garden of herbs: but the land whither ye gOt to possess it, is a 
land of hills and valleys, and drinketh Waier of the rain of heaven,^ 

This subject, of the Persian Wheel, gives occasion to examine the simile used by 
Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 7. “ He (Israel) shall pour the Water out of his buckets.” I do 
not mean to deny that buckets were used in the time of Balaam; nor that it may be 
his meaning to say, ‘‘ he shall pour Water [from his leaves,] like as buckets pour 
Water when they discharge themselves into a reservoir : nevertheless, this has always^ 
struck me as somewhat confusing the simile, by inti’oducing, without necessity, a new 
comparison : which, however frequent in Eastern poetry, yet is not to.be granted where 
it may justly be omitted: let us rather re-consider this passage.. 

How goodly are splendid Tents, O Jacob ! 

And tliy ordimary Tabernacles, O Israel! 

Like to Water-Courses they spread, extend! — rather, lAke to the banks of Watering Streams, 

Like to a garden by the side of a rivulet! 

Like to Aualim [trees] which JEHOVAH hath planted ! 

Like to Cedars growing over the Waters ! 

Waters shall flow from his drippings — drippingplaces, L e. hie haioes, branches, S^c, 

And his seed [roots] shall exte^ into many [ot* great] Waters.. 

Meaning, he shall not only have plenty of Water below, for his own use, to keep 
him ever green, but, even what, absorbed from above, drops from him, shall form 
streams flowing to a distance. As to the rendering of [*r! dal] “ drippings,” it signi- 
fies, exhausting — consmnption — wasting: as a noun feminine, branches, which con- 
sume nourishment from the parent tree, (Jer. xi. 16. Ezek. xvii. 6. et ah) properly, 
suckers: and might so perhaps be rendered here, ‘‘Waters shall flow from his 
Suckers otherwise, his branches, &c. The reader who has noticed in former 
Fragments the importance of Water in the East, will appreciate the energy of 
these comparisons. 

If this be rather an improper place, yet perhaps a better may not occur, to hint at 
the application of this idea (at least of this word, dul tn) to Psalm cxli. 3. 

Set,. O JEHOVAH, a watch before my mouth; 

A watch against the drip of my lips. 

The comparison implies, that not only his set speeches, his open and admitted dis- 
course, should be yarded, but also bis accklentai remarks, his bye-words, his hints^ 
the smallest particles of speech that escaped him. 

Whoever recollects that speech is compared to dew, to rain, to gentle showers, — 
torrents of eloquence — (“ My speech dropped upon them,” says Job, xxix. 22 : “ they 
have poured out secret speech,” says Isaiah, xxvi. 16. &c. &c.) — will perceive the happy 
propriety of this allusion; and whoever pays attention to what passes in his own 
neart, and in the world, will find ample reason to pray G^d for a watch,, smd a strict 
watch too, ov^ the drip of his lips.. 

Our translation uses the word bucket only twice; the second place is, Isaiah xL 15. 

Behold (he peoples are like to a drop from a Bucket r 

Or like to the light dust on tlie scales are they reputed.. 

Now, in this piissage, as the scales are works of art, and of human foimation, sO' 
•bould the bucket be, and therefore may be passed with the remark,, that it is taken- 
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for some simple kind of pail, or implement to draw Water with, and not a compo- 
sition of buckets like that of our Plate. 

This sul^ect suggests a censure (a slight censure, in the minds of all who know 
what difficulties are) on Schultens, Mr. Scott, and Mr. PARfLHURsr, all at once. 
I quote from Mr. I^ott, Job xxxviii. 37. p. 350, Qmrto edit. <‘The disposing the 
clouds in a proper manner for emptying themselves, is denoted by the position into 
which a pitcher, or jar, is put for pouring out its contents: ** who can lay along the 
pitchers of heaven?'’ This image is similar to the inclined um which the heathen poets 
place in the hand of a rikwr god. The urn represents the fountain from which the river 
flows ; and what fountains are to rivers the clouds are to rain." 

This explanation is much too classical for the simple Arab, and much too heathen- 
ish for the pious Job: but if we refer the comparison to Buckets, which raise Water; 
then we shall perhaps perceive its true application: 

Who musters the etherial fluids, in his wisdom? Who connects the chain of aerial Buckets? 

Or the bottles — pitchers — Water-vessels — of the heaven, who lays them along? 

Now the reader will observe, that the Buckets of No. 7. discharge no part of their 
contents tilb being arrived at the top of the wheel, they are gradually laid along, and 
their mouths inclined: Job certainly compares the clouds to a series of such Buckets, 
which comenp full, but are emptied only at the proper time, neither sooner, nor later; 
but when wisdom and power combine to lay them along: and this, in the instance of 
the clouds, as he justly observes, requires Divine appointment and management. 

No. 8. It is scarcely possible to convey to the reader correct notions on this article, 
without more of a dissertation than might be wished. I must however attempt it, and 
crave his favour under this apology. 

Moses says, Deut. xi. 10. Canaan is not like Egypt “ where thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot'' This Watering with the foot has perplexed the cri- 
tics. We have seen how Dr. Shaw explains it, but his explanation seems to be defi- 
cient, because the same way of Watering might be, and actually was, adopted in 
Syria, &c. wherever there were reservoirs from which the Water might flow down to 
the plants watered: consequently, it could not be a mode peculiarly descriptive of 
Egyptian culture. Grotius explains it of the Archimedean screw, worked b^ a 
person treading on it externally at the upper part; and holding by a rail. He derives 
this explanation from a passage of Philo, which the reader may see under the word 
Foot in the Dictionary, and which we shall repeat presently; he might have support- 
ed his opinion by the authority of Vitruvius, who describes (or at least has been 
understood to describe,) an Archimedean screw worked in this manner. The learned 
Vitringa, on Isaiah, admires this explanation of Grotius, Nevertheless, without 
denying the possibility of working the Archimedean screw in such a manner as to 
correspond with the description of Philo, though it is admitted the scheme has its 
difficulties, I would beg leave to observe, that the invention of this machine has always 
been unanimously attributed to Archimedes: who lived certainly, a long time after 
Moses; and this renders the application of Grotius s e^cplanation, at least, dubious. 

Somewhat of an approach toward the principles adopted in the instrument descri- 
bed by Philo, may be remarked in No. 6. where the foot is used to turn the wheel 
which draws up the Water: but this was not satisfactory: the reader then will judge 
of my pleasure, on finding in Sir George Staunton’s Account of Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy to China, a figure which so closely resembles the description of Philo that 
if it be not the very same, it may serve to illustrate it: and this is the more observable, 
as we know the similarity which in many instances subsists, and has long subsisted 
between the Egyptians and the Chinese. We seem, then, to have in this Number, an 

3p2 
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iustrument formerly common to both countries: not indeed at this time used in Egypt, 
(that 1 can discover, by any travellers up the Nile) but, though lost in that country, 
yet recovered in a region so distant as China. The reader will draw his own 
inferences from this discovery. Were the Egyptians and Chinese one people formerly? 
was either a colony from the other? was the intercourse between them so familiar that 
they communicated their inventions to each other? or was there any common stock, 
from which both of them drew their manners, customs, principles, knowledge, and 
utensils? 

It remains that we examine Philo’s words, and whether our machine correspond 
to his description. — “/if is a wheel which a man turns with the motion of his foot ^ 
[our Plate represents three wheels turned by three men with the motion of their feet, 
i. e. by lifting them up and putting them down] by ascending successively the several 
steps which are within it, rather — which compose it. But, as while he is thus continue 
ally ascending, and thereby turning the wheel on which he treads, he cannot support 
himself he holds a rail which is placed before him, and which answers the purpose of 
a stay in his hands: and this rail being fixed, and not moveable, it keeps him from fall- 
ing; so that in this work, the hands do the office of the feet, by supporting his person, 
and indeed he may be said to stand by them, if not upon them, and the feet which 
should be at rest, are in action, and give motion to the wheel. So far our Plate is a close 
comment on every word of Philo. As to the mechanism of this instrument, it consists 
of a box, divided into two parts, the under part wholly inclosed; one end of the box. 
is laid in the lower Water, the other end is raised to a proper level; a number of 
boards adapted to the size of this enclosure are drawn up it by the power of the wheel, 
and with these boards the Water rises also: for it cannot flow out on either side, or at 
the upper surface, or at the bottom, these being enclosed ; neither can it flow out behind, 
since there the rising board stops it: it must therefore rise above the board, which 
impels it, till arrived at the orifice for its discharge into the higher level. When the 
board has thus discharged its lading, it cuiiliiiues its course over Uie wheel, is 
carried back again, down the upper groove of the box, and when arrived at the lower 
Water is ready to resume its former application of closing the lower division of the 
box, and forcing to ascend before it whatever Water it finds at that part of the box. 
A succession of these boards maintains a constant stream, and thus furnishes Water 
from the lower grounds to the higher, even enough to assist in the cultivation of rice, 
which is always, when young, overflowed with Water; and we ought to observe, that 
Moses in Deuteronomy is speaking of extensive cultivation, such as of corn lands; for 
he evidently distinguishes it from a garden, or plantation, by making such cultivation 
the object of his comparison; “ where thou waterest with thy foot the land, or, thy 
seed sown in the land, in the same manner as thou wouldest do a garden of herbs, — upon 
which thou bestowest peculiar care and attention.” 

Mr. Harmer, who was aware of the objection against the Archimedean screw, ob- 
serves, ‘‘ if it should be remarked, that this machine was not older than Archimedes, 
which has been supposed, I would by way of reply, observe, that the more ancient 
Egyptian machines might be equally wrought with the foot, and were undoubtedly 
more laborious still, as otherwise the invention of Archimedes would not have brought 
them into disuse.’’ Vol. ii. p. 237. 

Mr. Harmer also applies the information derived from Dr. Shaw, to illustrate the 
boast of Sennacherib, 2 ^ngs xix. 24. ‘‘ I have digged and drank strange Waters; and 
with the sole of my feet have I dried up all the rivers of besieged places or of Egypt,, 
as others understand it. JLet us however, try the application of the present remarks 
to this passage also* It proper to recollect, that the word rendered sold ' — sole of 
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my feet si^ifies any hollow thing, any curve, or bending; hence it signifies a spoon; 
Numb. vii. 14 . £xod. xxv. 29 . It signifies a branch of a tree^ from its curvature; 
Isaiah ix. 14 / and that it is not restrictivelp^ the sole of the foot in the human bpdy, is 
certain, because it denotes the hollow of the hand, Gen. xl. 11 . Lev. vii. 27 . Psalm 
xxiv. 4 . likewise, the hollow of Jacob’s thigh, Gen. xxxii. 2d. It has also other signifi- 
lions : all implying hollowness, as caves, caverns, the hollow leather of a sling, &c. 

Allowing proper scope to this idea, the words of Sennacherib may be rendered 
somewhat freely, “ I came from a distant country into these parts : these lands with 
their manners are foreign to me. Nevertheless, I have sunk deep wells in them: and 
have drunk their waters though foreign ; moreover, I have exhausted by the labour of 
my people, in working machines by their feet, I say, I have dried up, by foot-ma^ 
chines, foot-hollows^ all the water which had been stored in reservoirs against a time 
of siege : — consequently, the cities were forced to surrender, or their inhabitants to 
perish by thirst ; therefore let not Hezekiah think that he can so closely conceal his 
waters as that I cannot discover them ; or so deeply sink his reservoirs, as that I, by 
mechanical contrivances and the immense strength of my army, which will enable 
me to work them night and day, cannot exhaust every cistern and reservoir.” The 
reader will judge of this representation. If the word had not signified a hollow instru- 
ment in other places, such an application of it here might have been thought some- 
what hazarded : it seems, however, plausible to suppose this braggart king should 
allude to some machine wrought by the foot ; whether to this identical invention or 
not. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us expressly, lib, i. that the screw invented by the famous 
Archimedes, was used to multiply and increase the Waterings of Egypt : but we learn 
from Dr. Shaw, that that ingenious instrument is no longer known by the inhabitants. 
We have found reason to think that the machine of Philo, No. 8, on our plate, was 
formerly employed by the Egyptians, though now forgot among them. It is, therefore^ 
not unreasonable to conclude, that various other contrivances might be adopted in 
that nation, when in its glory, and under its own kings, of which no traces now remain, 
either in Egypt, or in the adjacent countries. And if this very machine was not that 
most in use, yet it may furnish an idea of the general nature of such inventions, and 
especially of the labour requisite to work them ; which is our chief design in giving it„ 
and the chief intent of these remarks upon it. 

No. CCXXVII. OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENEALOGY OF 
HEROD THE GREAT, (with a plate.) 

THIS Genealogy is useful for several puiposes: 

1. As the Evangelists name several Herods in the course pf the Gospel History, 
readers are apt to confound one with another, and do not sufficiently distinguish 
them, or the intervals of time between them ; for this reason, to the name of each 
individual are added, the passages of Scripture where he is mentioned. 

2. It shews the descents of the various branches of the Herod femily : — theii: 
connections by marriage, 8cc. 

3. It shews principally the dignity of Herod the Great, the number of his wiv^^ 
and bis children by them. It shews also the various fates of his descendants.. 

4. The reader will no doubt be surprized to observe the different persons marked in 
this Genealogy as having been husbands of Herodias : a subject rendered very per- 
plexing, by the great number who bore the name of Herod, and by the name found 
Ka Josephus, so different from that given by the Evangelists, to the husband of Herodias.. 
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(1) The Evangelists, Matthew xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17, Luke iii. 19. say, “ Herod 
marned Herodias his brother Philip’s wife now, we learn from them, that ^here was 
a Philip son of Herod the Great, who was tetrarch of Iturea, and the region of Tra- 
chonitis,” Luke iii. 1. and they mention no other Philip : hence cursory readers, and 
learned readers also, have been led to conclude, that this was the “ brother'' Philq) 
whose wife Herodias bad been : but that conclusion is incorrect, for this Genealogy 
states, that Herod-Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, married Salome the dancer, the 
daughter of this Herodias ; now surely, he did not marry both mother and daughter; 
moreover, if Salome was the daughter of Herodias, by her first husband, and Philip 
the tetrarch was that first husband, then Salome was his daughter: it appears cleariy, 
therefore, that this Philip* was not the Philip of whom the Evangelists note that 
Herodias had been his wife. 

Observe too, that the Evangelists call their Philip, plain “ Philip,” without any title 
whatever, yet as they give the title of king, tetrarch, &c. very freely and correctly, to 
the Herods, whenever they name any of them, it is natural to suppose that they would 
do the same to this Philip, if he were in posse‘=ision of such a dignity; and this omis- 
sion furnishes a strong inference that he was a private, and not a public, person. 

(2) Josephus expressly calls the first husband of Herodias, “ Herod,” and identifies 
him as the son of Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest. Herod the Great bad 
at one time named this Herod for his successor after Antipater ; but, it appearing that 
Mariamne his mother had been concerned in a plot against Herod the king, he 
divorced Mariamne, divested her father Simon of the high-priesthood, and cut out her 
son Herod from his will : whence we infer, that this Herod, though he had been designed 
for a crown, yet spent his days in privacy; and probably under the imputation of 
having been concerned in the same treason as his mother; for whose crime he suffered. 

The conclusion should seem to be, that — the “ Philip” of the Evangelists is the 

Herod son of Mariamne,” of Josephus. As to the same person being known under 
two names, it was rather customary than otherwise in the days of the Herods : several 
instances occur in the Gospels, and others in Josephus. This Herod probably lived 
in Jerusalem : and here Herodias was beheld, and proposals of marriage were made 
to her, by Herod the tetrarch, on occasion of a visit to his brother Herod-Philip. 

If then this Philip were a private, obscure, and in some sense a degraded person, 
it is easily conceivable, 1. that Herodias would prefer a throne to such retirement; 
her character seems to be perfectly coincident with this supposition ; 2. that Herod 
the tetrarch, in taking away Herodias, thought to promote her; and probably felt very 
little repugnance in depriving his brother of his wife : considering him as being dis- 
graced and under punishment. 3. That Philip was not whole brother to llerod the 
tetrarch; at most he was half brother, by another mother; and possibly, the tetrarch 
might think to palliate his crime under some such pretence ; assumiiig that this con- 
nection was not the incest prohibited in the law (for temptation rendei s the mind very 
acute at forging distinctions, whether vrith, or without, differences. Vide Amnon in the 
Dictionary,) 4. Those writers who lay great stress on Herodias having had a child 
by Philip, may perceive that whether that were so or not, this relation was not similar 
to that brotherhood which was required to raise up seed to his brother : nor has it any 
legal reference to it. 

We ought not to omit, that other authors call thisHerod “ Philip,” as well as the Evan-^ 
gelists, as Dr. Whitby quotes them; “ Gorionides saith, Herodias was first married 
to Philip ; and then taken away from him by Herod Antipas. {Query, Did Herod 
einploy some power on this occasion ?] The old Hebrew Chronicle, cap, xxxvi. saith, 
^ Uxorem Jratris sui Phihppi ipso vivemte jmxit sibi rmtrimonio, quae liberos 
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frater (^us s%i8ceperaty tt tamen in earn duxit %xorem. And an old Chronicle of the 
second temple saith, Antipas Philippi fraitris sui uxorem accepit^ ex qyxL Hit liberos 
ante genverat: i. e. ** Antipas mamed the wife of his brother Philip, he beiqg yet 
living,— and having had cluldren by her.” — So far Dr. Whitby, I add, that not only 
these authorities support the Evangelists in calling the husband of Herodias ** Philip,” 
but they prove that this affair must have made a great noise, and been h^hly offensive 
to the more sedate part of the nation ; else it would not have been so noticeable and 
so particularly recorded. 

Who was the second husband of Herodias? On this opinions have differed ; some 
saying it was Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, son of Maltliace, and whole brother to 
Arcbelaus, king of Judea ; others think it was Herod Antipas, son of Cleopatra, 
whole brother to Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, who married Salome, daughter of 
Herodias ; but whom they have supposed to have been the first husband of Herodias; 
in which case Herodias would have married two whole brothers. But, it appears 
clearly, that Herod was the tetrarch of Galilee, who made a supper to his chiefs of 
Galilee, at w^hkih time John the Baptist was slain. 

On the whole, circumstances seem to support the supposition, that Herodias married, 
Jirst, Herod Philip, son of Mariamne, who being at this time in his father s good 
graces, and appai'ently not far from succeeding to the crown, she might think this 
match likely to answer the purposes of her ambition ; but, afterwards her husband 
falling into disgrace, and being obliged to keep himself private, and recluse [which 
accounts for so little being laiown respecting him] she forsook this consort ; and 
secondly, she married Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, who offered her a palace, 
and a crown ; in which station being irritated against John the reprover, she procured 
his death. 

Observe the fidelity of John the Baptist, who detected the vain subterfuges of 
Herod and Herodias, and told him plainly that Herod-Philip was his brother, too 
nearly related to him to allow the connection he had formed ; intact, that the law forbad 
it ; “ It is not lawful for thee to have her:” — is not this an instance of the power and 
spirit of Elijah, that great supports and reviver of the ancient law, and its appoint- 
ments ? 

Herodias was daughter of Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great ; consequently in 
marrying Herod-Philip, son of Herod the Great, by Mariamne daughter of Simon, 
she married one of her uncles ; and by marrying Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, 
who also was son of Herod the Great, she married another of her uncles. The reader 
will make his own remarks on the little observance of consanguinity in these instances; 
and on the unhappy fate of the greater part of the members of the family in which 
they are found. 

But we must not quit this subject without noticing the liberty taken about this time 
by women, in divorang their husbands. No doubt, but Herodias had very regularly, 
so far as such an irregularity admitted, divorced Herod-Philip, when she quitted him; 
and was ^ually regularly married to Herod of Galilee ; yet John the Baptist exclaima 
against this licentiousness ; and so does a greater than John, Marki:. 12. “ If a woman 
put away her husband, and be married to another, she committetb adultery.” Hence 
we learn that such instances had occurred, and were likely to increase ; and our 
Lord may well be thought to have had this behaviour of Herodias, at least among 
others, in view. 

The first instance of a woman divorcing her husband, in the opinion of Josephus, 
occurred in the family of Herod the Great, whose sister Salome put away her second 
husband Costobarus, as appears in our Genealogy : this example Herodias followed, 
and also put away her husband ; farther, we find lower down m our Genealogy, that 
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Agrippa IL king of Chalcis, were guilty of the same misbehaviour. Of Berenice, 
Josephus says, after the death of her first husband, Herod, king of Chalcis, fehe mar- 
ried JPolemon, king of Cilicia (some read Lycia), but this marriage lasted not long, for 
Berenice quitted Polemon. Of Mariamne, he says, about the same time she having 
divorced Archelaus, son of Helchias, she married Demetrius, alabarch of the Jews at 
Alexandria: and Drusilla, the youngest daughter, divorced her husband Asis, king of 
£mesa, and married Felix the Roman governor, Acts xxiv. 24. 

We see by this history how soon evil contagion spreads: and what reason John the 
Baptist had to render Herod of Galilee uneasy personally, and politically, not only 
as he had transgressed the law, and sanctioned such transgression by imitating it; but 
as the evils which were hereafter to arise in his family, consequent on his conduct, 
mi^ht be perhaps prophetically set before him, by John, and might mingle his guilty 
enjoyments with a regret, of which Herodias was sorely sensible, and which she hoped 
to dissipate when the bold remonstrant should be no moie. How little success had 
the firm correction of John, and the decisive prohibition of .Tesus, in stopping this 
recent breach of law and of propriety, when opposed by caprice, by ambition, or by 
versatility! 

It is by no means wonderful that when so many persons bear the same name; when 
one man has eight wives, of which two are named Mariamne; when, among his sons, 
one is named Antipater ^ and two are named Antipas (q. Antipater), also not less than ' 
four Herods, whom we know, and probably others whom we do not know, and when 
by intermarriages the parties mingle their relations to each other, and their children 
are named after their fathers and mothers, and grandfathers and grandmothers; I say, 
considering all this, it is not wonderful if much confusion and some error should occur 
in such a Genealogy. The reader will feel the propriety of this remark, and will 
perceive, on this subject, as on others much more important to us as Christians, that 
however perplexed to us now, yet originally the whole was not only clear and well 
understood, but also, that although the differing accounts of historians which have 
come down to us, may wear the appearance of opposition, yet nevertheless each 
may be perfectly correct. 

N. B. The texts of Scripture, and words with lines drawn under them, are addi- 
tions to the Genealogy as given by Calmet; who has trusted professedly to Josephus; 
these shew the opinions of other learned men, with their endeavours to reconcile the 
apparent contrarieties, which they have discovered in this Genealogy. 

No. CCXXVIII. TABLE OF SHEW-BREAD. (with a plate.) 

WE have seen, on the subject of the Golden-Candlestick, the very great differences 
in form between that drawn according to Rabbinical description, and that which is 
represented on the Arch of Titus: we find no less differences on the subject of the 
Golden Table of Shew-Bread, which will now engage our consideration. The following 
quotation from Lightfoot, “ Of the Temple,” may be previously perused with 
advantage. 

On the north side of the house which was on the ri^t hand, stood the Shew-Bread 
Table of two cubits long, and a cubit and a hsdf broad, Exod. xxv. 23. in the tabernacle 
of Moses, Maym, nbi sup. but wanting that half cubit in breadth in the second temple 
(the reason of the falling short not given by them that give the relation.) It stood 
lengthways in its place, that is east and west, and had a crown of gold round about 
it, toward the upmost edge of it, which [vide Baal Hatt. in Ex. xxv.] the Jews 
resemble to the crown of the kingdom. 

Upon this Table there stood coraktually 12 loaves, which because they stood before 
the Lord, they were called tMSn Mark xii. 4. "A/itoi npodiatwg, the Bread of setting 

before, 
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before, [the Bread of Faces] for which our English has found a very fit word, calling it 
the Shew^Bread: the manner of making and placing of which loaves was thus, says 
Maimonides, in Tamidii^ per, 5, “ Out of four and twenty mtO sata (three of which 
went to an ephah) that is, out of eight bushels of wheat being ground, they sifted out. 
Lev. xxiv. 5. four and twenty tenth deals, Exod. xvi. 36. or omers, of the purest flour ; 
and that they made into twelve cakes, two omers in a cake ; or the fifth part of an ephah 
of corn in every cake : they made the cakes square, namely, ten hand-breadth long, 
and five broad, and seven fingers thick. 

“ On the sabbath they set them on the Table in this manner : four priests went first 
in, to fetch away the loaves that had stood all the week, and other four went in after 
them to bring in new ones in their stead ; two of the four last carried the two rows of 
the cakes, namely, six a-piece : and the other two carried in either of them a golden 
dish, in which the frankincense was to be put, to be set upon the loaves, and so those 
four that went to fetch out the old Bread, two of them were to carry the cakes, and 
the other two the dishes: these four that came to fetch the old Bread out, stood 
before the table, with their faces towards the north, and the other four that brought in 
the new stood betwixt the Table and the wall, with their faces toward the south ; 
those drew off the old cakes, and these as the others went off slipped on the new, so 
* that the Table was never without Bread upon it, because it is said, they should stand 
before the Lord continually. 

“ They set the cakes in two rows, six and six, one upon another, and they set them* 
the length of the cakes cross over the breadth of the Table (by which it appears, that 
the crown of gold about the Table, rose not above the surface of it, but was a border 
below edging even with the plain of it, as is well held by Rabbi Solomon, in Exodus, 
XXV.) and so the cakes lay two hand-breadths over the Table on either side ; for the 
Table was but six hand-breadth broad, and the cakes were ten hand-breadth long ; 
now as for preventing that, that which so lay over should not break off, if they had no 
other way to prevent it (which yet they had, but I confess that the description of it in 
their authors I do not understand) yet their manner of laying the cakes one upon 
another, was such, as that the weight rested upon the table, and not upon the points 
that hung over. 

“ The lowest cake of either row they laid upon the plain Table : and upon that cake 
they laid three golden canes at distance one from another, and upon those they laid 
the next cake ; and then three golden canes again, and upon them another cake, and 
so of the rest, save only that they laid but two such canes upon the fifth cake, because 
there was but one cake more to be laid upon. Now these which I call golden canes 
(and the Hebrews call them so also) were not like reeds or canes, perfectly round and 
hollow through, but they were like canes or kexes slit up the middle, and the reason 
of laying them thus betwixt cake and cake, was, that by their hollowness air might 
come to every cake, and all might thereby be kept the better from mouldiness and 
corrupting ; and thus did the cakes lie hollow, and one not touching another, and all 
the golden canes being laid so, as that they lay within the compass of the breadth of the 
Table; the ends of the cakes that lay over the Table on either side, bare no burthen 
but their own weight. 

On the top of either row was set a golden dish with a handful of frankincense, 
which when the Bread was taken away, was burnt as incense to the Lord, Lev. xxiv. 7. 
and the Bread went to Aaron and bis sons, or to the priests, as their portions to be . 
eaten.” 

So far this learned author : we come now to consider our Plate. 

Third Hundred. Edit, 4. 3 Q 
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No. 1. A representation of this Table, as usaally acquiesced in, on Rabbinical 
authority. The Table itself is a parallelogram : in the middle stands a vase with its 
covering, which vase is understood to contain incense: at each end of the Table stands 
a pile, formed by the loaves of Shew-Bread ; this pile is upheld by golden prongs, 
which prevent the loaves from slipping out of their places ; and between the loaves are 
golden pipes, laid for the admission of air, to prevent any kind of moukliness, &c. 
from attaching to the Bread. The reader will observe the great heigl^ of these piles. 

I cannot but wonder, at the conduct of whoever originally made the design for this 
Table: by what authority could he place on these prongs, the head of any animal, 
whether ox or sheep ? or, w as it in allusion to the four heads of the chenib ? (as there 
were four of these prongs, two on each side of the Tables y It should seem to be the 
head of a young bull ; — but, if so, if there were really any discourse abroad, or any tradi- 
tion of such a head, might it not become the origin of that calumny which reported, 
that the Jews worshipped an asss head ; for, it is remarkable, that the calumny does 
not say a complete ass, but the head of an ass ; and, possibly, some such mistake 
might give occasion to it : — for, had it said an ox's head, the report had not been far 
from the truth, if this representation be authentic. However, that must rest on the 
Rabbins, whose accounts are its authorities ; or, on whatever authority the original 
designer might have to plead* 

It should appear by this figure, that the crown of carved work around the rim of 
the Table, rose above the superficial level of the Table: if so, as Lightfoot justly 
remarks, the loaves could not exceed it, so as to overhang the edge of the Table, but 
must be confined within its limits. 

It will be observed, that the legs of this Table are distinct and insulated ; not being 
strengthened by a rail, or any similar connection with each other, in any part. 

No. 2. A Plan of this Table : but, the loaves at each end are not long enough ta 
agree with the accounts just recited ; and, indeed, as the nature of the crown around 
the table, and the space occupied by the loaves, are altogether uncertain, the mere 
fainting at the situation of the loaves may be sufficient. 

These loaves, it appears, are supposed to be square, or oblong, and as such they are 
described by some of the Rabbins : whereas other Rabbins describe them as round. 

No. 3. As the foregoing figures have no authority beside description, we have, in 
No. 6, given a tracing of the Shew-Bread Table, as it is represented on the Arch of 
Titus: which in No. 7, we have endeavoured to restore to somewhat of its true 
appearance. Of this we have taken advantage in the present number, and mean to 
offer a few hints respecting it. 

The Table of No. 6, shews no loaves placed upon it; and" probably Titus found it 
thus vacant, when it became Ins prey: but it shews a cup, standing at one end of the 
Table, nearly, or altogether, on the spot where, according to the Rabbins, one of the 
piles of bread should be ; and in fact, in such a part that it would be impossible to 
place one of those piles^ without removing the cup. We observe too, nothing of the 
supposed golden props, or supports to those piles, in this figure. From this situation 
of the cup we have ventured to surmise the possibility, that there was on the Table a 
second cup (which we have hinted at by dotted lines)' in a part of the Table answerable 
in point of symmetry to that of the first cup. It is true, however, that a single cup 
might stand in the middle of the front of the Table : but, what if there were in the 
middle a small box of incense, and a cup standing on each side of it? 

It is probable, the reader will be most struck with the manner of ranging the loaves ; 
which appears in this Number, and in No. 4, to differ altogether from the Rabbinical 
pile : l/ial supposing them to be laid one upon anotlier, in height ; this supposing: 
them to be laid by the side of one another, in length. 
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I gather this order of the loaves, 1. from the use of the Hebrew word, itself (yigf 
ORcc) which our translators certainly understood in this sense, and have very properly 
rendered, Lev. xxiv. tJ. *^two rows, six in a row'’ — not, two piles, six in a pile: but a 
row;, *. e. at length, one loaf by the side of its fellows. The word denotes an orderly 
arrangement of the subjects to which it refers : so, Prov. ix. 2. “ Wisdom isath fur- 
nished, arranged the provisions on her Table:' but provisions are not ananged on a 
table in piles, one upon another ; but in rows, one by the side of another : or one row 
before, one behind, another. So, Numb, xxiii. 4. “ 1 have arranged seven altars:* 
surely not one over the other, but in a line. It denotes also an army, i. e, rows of 
soldiers, standing side by side: the inference, therefore, is that the word is conclusive 
against the Rabbinical notion of Piles of Shew-Bread, since it denotes distiibutions 
or arrangements, and those in ranks, or rows. 

2. As these twelve loaves represented an offering from each of the twelve tribes, 
it was fit that each tribe should be equally open to the view of the person to whom, 
as it was understood, the present was addressed ; that no tribe might seem to be 
slighted, or neglected ; but, in piles this could not be ; as the under loaf would neces- 
sarily appear pressed, and concealed by those above it; consequently, the tribe it 
referred to would be symbolically injured, and disgraced, by such a situation of its 
representative. 

3. The very construction and form of the Table, as it appears in No. 7, shews the 
impossibility of adopting the prongs in No. 1, because, that stem which reaches from 
the Table to the ground, at the very nearest pcmsible situation for it to the end of the 
Table, must have run down directly before the leg of theTable, (which is very unlikely, 
considering the situation of the cup ;) by reason of the absence of that part of the 
Table which was cut away : and these piles could not be placed nearer to the center 
of the Table, because of the cov^rcle containing incense, &c. which stood there ; as 
in No. 1. 

On the whole, therefore, probability leads to the opinion that the loaves were placed 
in two rows, as shewn in No. 4 : six in each row : that these loaves were of a certain 
convenient breadth, commensurate to the surface of the Table, but of a more consi- 
derable height, as suggested by dotted lines : and they might be as much higher, above 
the full height of the cup, as was necessary. This is supposing that they contained the 
whole quantity of flour understood to be allotted to them in Leviticus. They might 
resemble our half-peck, or peck-loaves ; or what are called bricks, by our bakers. 

Observe farther on No. 4, that this arrangement of the loaves, admits perfectly ot"' 
that diminution of the Table in front, which appears in No. fl : it admits also, a place 
for the cup, which is preserved in No. 6: for the conjectural cup on the other side of 
the Table ; and it leaves a space between these two cups, which might be occupied 
by something else, to complete the Table: such as incense,, salt, &c. Moreover, it is 
indifferent to this arrangement, whether the loaves were round or sc^uare. 

No. 5. Shews another mode described by some among the Rabbins, of placing the 
piles of Shew-Bread. The loaves in No. 1, are supposed to be square; but in this 
they are supposed to be round ; and instead of rising to any height they are consi- 
dered as being almost flat : of these, six arc placed in a pile, on a golden dish, at each 
end of the Table ; and upon them is placed another golden dish, wherein is a cup 
containing incense, or salt. The reader has only to suppose the two external squares 
on No. 2, to be circles, and then No. 2, will represent a plan of the Table of Shew- 
Bread, arranged on this hypothesis. 

No. 6. We come now to something more like matter of fact : this figure is traced 
from the engraving of the Arch of Titus, by Bartoli: it represents the Table, with a 
single cup upon it : and, crossing between its legs are two very long trumpets. This 

3 Q 2 
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Table has been deprived of its ornaments by time : probably it was enriched by 
[inlayings, or by] carvings, in basso-rdieva ; they might correspond to the rim, or 
crown, which Moses directs should adorn it: — but of these no traces remain. 

No. 7. The above figure restored, by the assistance of what authorities are extant. 
The base appears to have been solid throughout, and not hollow, in any part of it ; at 
least its upper and under superficies are solid ; the legs are united, two and two, by a 
strong band, through which the staves were put, in order to carry this utensil. The 
top was also solid, on its inferior, as well as its superior, superficies : and, on the 
whole, strength, rather than elegance, seems to have been studied in constructing it ; 
which may be thought not a little in favour of the antiquity of its form. 

No. 8. A Plan of the above figure: wherein observe, that the back of it which 
stood next the wall, is much longer than the front ; and is straight, while the two sides 
are heveiledy whereby the extent of the front is diminished. This diminution is, I con- 
ceive, precisely what Lightfoot alludes to — ^when he says “ wanting half a cubit in 
breadth, in the second temple.” He seems to have perceived the obscurity of his 
information, on this particular ; and knows no reason for this “ falling short but, if 
the reader will turn to the Plate of the Golden Candlestick, which, in the sanctuary, 
stood opposite to this table, he will perceive, that the plans of these utensils are hereby 
rendered greatly similar: being constructed on nearly the same principle. That part 
of each which stood next to the wall is straight and long; while the sides of each are 
inclined ; and the front of each is narrowed. This form certainly left more room in 
the sanctuary, than would have been left, had they both been Jilled up square : it 
answered the purposes of both of them equally well ; as it equally well admitted the 
lamps of the one, and, the arrangement of the shew-bread, wine, &c. of the other: as 
appears by our plan No. 4. 

To conclude, — It is sufficiently apparent that the Rabbins have transmitted but a 
confused description of this piece of sacred furniture : yet 1 have some pleasure in 
thinking, that the most embarrassing, if not the only difficulty, worth mentioning, that 
of the obliquity of the sides of this Table, appears to be justified, even by the obscure 
accounts which had perplexed and puzzled Lightfoot. 

Tlie plan, No. 8, shews, by the strong lines, what were the Limits of the Table, as 
taken by Titus : and its dotted lines hint at its limits as made by Moses. It is a 
natural question, to ask. Who directed these alterations ? Did they obtain under 
Solomon, the Maccabees, or Herod ? They seem to imply a spirit of innovation ; 
which one should little expect to find amon^ a people so attached as the Jews were, 
to the peculiarities of their ritual, and to their religious services. 

N. B. The places where the legs would join this Table, are marked strongly on 
that part of the plan, which belongs to No. 7, and faintly on the part which is added 
to it : the reader will observe their correspondences. 

No. CCXXIX. OF THE TRUMPETS. 

WE have in this Plate another subject of enquiry, namely, the nature and use of the 
Trumpets, which are represented crossing each othei*, between the legs of the Table^ 
in No. 6. As the form of these kistruments is extremely simple, and their size is large 
enough, to shew them accurately, we have not thought it worth while to order them 
to be drawn separately, as distinct figures* 

Observe, these are, 1. straight, not bent in any manner. 2. They we very long. By 
turning to the Plate of the Arch of Titus, and inspecting the procession at the bottom, 
it shodd seem that these Trumpets are nearly, or altogether, five feet in length. To 
what use were they appUed ? 
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I recollect no writer who does not constantly tell us, that the Trumpets used by 
the Jews were bent; — ^if we say, these were the Jubilee Trumpets, we are immediately 
told, Jubilee is from Johel, signifying a ram, and a rams horn;’* [but Johel does not 
signify a ram in Hebrew; whatever it may do in Arabic.] ** Seven priests shall bear 
before the ark seven Trumpets — of rams horns.” Josh. vi. 4. and to this agrees the 
Chaldee paraphrast. (See the Trumpet blown by our figure in the Habit of a Levite.) 

If we refer to the Feast of Trumpets, or great New Years Day, still it is said, 
“ They did sound rams’ horns;” for which the following reasons are produced; 
(1.) because a ram was sacrificed instead of Isaac, (Jen. xxii. 13. (2.) To remind the 

people of the Trumpets blown at Sinai — ^if these were rams’ horns; or, of those 
sounded by Joshua, as hinted already: — or (3.) the expected sound of Trumpets at 
the resurrection. 

But we ought to consider, 1. That natural rams’ horns are solid; and utterly unfit 
for being blown as Trumpets; — hence some have said these Trumpets were made of 
metal, yet in the shape of rams’ horns, i. e. curved and bending: — -but what says our 
Plate to this? the Trumpets it represents are too long, and too straight, to be the 
natural horn of any animal; and certainly they are of metal, as their size and form 
shew: would it not therefore be better to consider these as being the solemn Jewish 
Trumpets, and to dismiss the idea of crookedness from those sacred instruments ? 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the Rabbins are unanimously attached to 
the idea of rams’ horns being the material, or at least, the form, of the ancient Trum- 
pet. Nevertheless, as the word Jubilee seems evidently to be derived from (^2' ibul) 
to flow along ^ to stream; and it signifies a stream, a water course, a current; the 
derivation of lunaL: or) JubileeTrumpet, fi’om the current of air directed through- 
out a long tube, by the prolonged breath of the person who blows the Trumpet, seema 
natural enough; To this description the great length of these instmments agrees: also, 
the continued impulse, and quantity of air necessary to fill them, and to maintain 
their sound; still more to produce a variety of notes, and to furnish ih 2 X crescendo 
which may without any force on language be attributed to them; for if we examine 
Exod. xix. 13. where these jubels {ihals) are mentioned, and compare verse 16. they 
sounded not only long, but extremely loud : (“ waxed louder and louder,” *. e, gradu- 
ally) we shall find reason to suppose, that they gave a tone much beyond that which 
could possibly be produced from a ram’s horn. 

We have among our own poetry an expression perfectly coincideut with the idea 
intended to be conveyed, by these observations; 

Now the rich stream of music winds along. 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong: 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour. Gray's Progfesi of Poesy, 

If I mistake not, this is imitated from Pindar. 

It must, however, in candour, be admitted, that horns of some kinds have been 
used for musical instruments: and sO' possibly ^ these rams’ horns, though made of 
metal, might retain a name derived, ages before, fi*om the employment of real horns : 
but by what means rams’ horns could be bored, and fitted for melody, is past compre- 
hension, they being so very crooked. The following quotation throws some light on 
this subject: Elephanta’ teeth were anciently included among horns; and being nearly 
straight, they ofier little or no difficulty against being bored. 

(We ought also to consider, whether there might not be a species of rams’ h<Hiis, 
of a straighter form than is usual in this country; consequently fitter for bein^ored: 
such as the middle horn, of No. 1. or, the two forehead boms, of No. 2. Plate of 
Syrian Animals,” No. cxLviii.) 
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. EveaiDg prayers were announced, not by the call of the priest, as usual, bu^ 
by beating hollow drums, and blowing through large elephants’ teeth hollowed 
out in such a manner as to resemble bugle horns; the sound is melodious, and in my 
opinion, comes nearer to the human voice than any other artificial sound.” Mungo 
Park’s Travels inAjHca, p. 96. 

If the same instruments which bored these elephants’ tusks, could follow the bend- 
ings of a ram’s horn, nothing prevents that horn from yielding musical notes, of some 
kind: and what might be done when time was taken, and perseverance was employed 
on the subject, according to the best method then practised, is more than we can 
say, who have ready modes of procuring harmonic tones from various instruments 
made of metal, &c. The length of an elephant s tusk might render a soimd melodious; 
as the curvatures of a ram’s horn might render a sound shrill, piercing, or &c. but, I 
think, not fit for producing deep notes, or that jcrescendo hinted at above. 

From the nature of the instrument, as well as from what occurs among ourselves, 
we may readily conclude that different kinds of Trumpets were in use among the 
ancient Hebrews; and in fact. Scripture aftbrds no less than four words, each of which 
is understood to denote a Trumpet. It seems likely that they imply, at least, varieties 
of the instrument. But our present reference is only to those which were sacred, and 
w hich, the subject on the Plate, with other considerations, proves against the Rab- 
bins, were straight, and not crooked; tapering, not spreading; and of considerable 
length. As to the metal of which these instruments were made, it probably was 
silver: as that metal seems to be the best adapted to answer the purposes for which 
they were used. 

By turning to the first Plate of “Musical Instruments,” the reader will see a Trum- 
pet, precisely of this kind, employed among the Palmyreneans : (who were almost 
brethren of the Jews, in many respects; as a future Fragment may have occasion to 
considen Vide, No. cccxxix.) 

As this Trumpet is employed in aiuneral procession, most likely the sound of it 
was extremely solemn, or, at least, was easily rendered so, by the management of the 
performer. This hint therefore seems to coincide with tlie supposition, that our Plate 
represents the sacred Trumpets; such as were “ blown on the new moon, on the time 
appointed, the solemn feast day,” Psalm Ixxxi. 3: that is to say, on the first new moon 
of the year; for on other new moons they did not blow. 

It is extremely probable, that no other than the sacred Trumpets were kept in the 
Temple,or could possibly be united with the Table of Shew-Bread, in the procession 
of sacred instruments directed by Titus: but it is difficult to believe that they were 
kept under the table, or, as if they appertained to the table, as their customary and 
proper place of deposit. Were they kept in the sanctuary? or, in any part of the 
temple, strictly speaking? — Perhaps, in the porch; or where? 

No.CCXXX. OF THE CUP, OR VASE. 

No. 9. IN order to complete this Plate, and to shew the whole of the subject at 
once, we have inserted figures of three distinct kinds of Vases, which appear on 
ancient Jewish coins: and the reader will combine with these, that of the Cup on the 
Table of Shew-Bread, as shown in No. 7. 

It is natural to ask, What were the uses Of these several kinds of Vases? But, here 
we acknowledge no little embarrassment: not that numerous assertions are wanting: 
assertions which have long been received, as indisputable; but their correct applica^ 
tion — ^is t/ia^ justified by circumstances? and by judicious aj>propriation? 

The upper figure of the three on our Plate, which is frequent on Jewish coins, is 
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usually called “ the gomoTy or ornery to represent that which liad been preserved in the 
taternacle, foil of manna:” but surely this is very unlikely; for, 1. it is, constantly 
without a cover: 2. its mouth is so very wide, that a substance susceptible of evifpora- 
tion, could hardly be preserved by it for any length of time: 3. It has more the air 
of a common drinking cup, than of one adapted to so solemn an office. 

The second figure of the three on our Plate, has greater plausibilities in its favour 
tis a representation of the Pot which contained the Manna: it is from No. 2. Plate II. 
of “Jewish Coins;” and has a palm branch by its side: nevertheless, this jug seems 
to be made for pouring out liquids; and to this agrees the formation of its lip, as well 
as the bend of its handle, which seems adapted for being held during that service. I 
rather think therefore that the third subject on our Plate is the closest approach to 
the jug of manna; and possibly it may be intended for it; having a handle on each 
side it seems well adapted for being carried, by both hands, rather than for pouring; 
bring wide in the belly, it is capacious for holding a quantity; its mouth is not so nar- 
row as to receive, or pour out, liquids only, yet both its neck and its mouth may 
easily be stopped closely, and firmly, so as to preserve its contents for ages. I should 
therefore, on the whole, prefer this as the TJeNTj^Ncx) Or, Vase of Manna, 

Exod. xvi. 33. which is the only place, I think, where this word occurs. 

But what is the nature of the second Vase? — at this we can only guess. The reader 
will peruse the explication of this coin, in No. cciir. without impugning which, we 
may ask, was it struck after some victory? for so the palm-branch seems to hint: is 
this a jug of wine? 1 think it is; and probably it alludes to presents, or offerings, of 
wine, made to the high priest, or to the temple. The crown — (of laurel, very credi- 
bly) seems to imply the reward of victory also; and the crown of pearls, to denote 
riches, or ornament: — in short, if I rightly understand the allegorical language of this 
piece, it is perfectly consonant to the history, 1 Macc. xiii. 50i Simon took the city 
of Jerusalem, and entered into it on the three and twentieth day of the second month, 
in the hundred and seventy first year: tvith thanksgiving y and branches of palm 
TREES, atid with harpSy and cymbalsy and violsy and hymnSy and songs: because there 
was a great enemy destroyed out of Israel. He ordained also, that that day should 
be kept every year with gladness.” Nothing seems more likely to be commemorated 
on his coin, than this event; and if so, then this jug is a wine jug, and probably, of 
the natui'e and form of those the contents of which were brought for offerings to the 
temple; of which an instance occurs, 1 Sam. i. 24. Whether this Jug be the nehel of 
that passage, may be left undetermined : but 1 do not perceive, at present, any reason 
that effectually prevents it: (vide No. lviii. (II).) and if it be the nebely then we have 
recovered the forms of two of the ancient Hebrew vessels. 

To return to the upper figure of the three on our Plate. This Cup may be simply 
of the nature of common drinking cups, and inserted on the coin to denote merely a 
time of fertility: or, it may be such as the priests were accustomed to make libations 
from; and as the shape of these agrees pretty nearly with that of the cup on the Table, 

I incline somewhat to this idea of it. Such a vessel was likely enough to find its 
place on the coins of a people whose prince was their chief priest; or on those of 
Simon himself^ who was the chief ruler, yet perpetually conversant with sacrifices, 
and whatever belonged to them as we know libations did. . . . To conclude, 

We perceive, that as this Table contained bread,, the shew-bread^ *. e. food : so it also 
contained wine, i. e. drink; and these were perpetual memorials before God; not that 
God was supposed to need them or to enjoy them, yet they were maintained as bring 
of his appointment. If this principle be just, those who have supposed the cup on 
this Table to commemorate that which contained the manna, have been mistaken:. 
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and, I think it may be questioned, whether the second temple contained any memo- 
rial of the manna, or of Aaron’s rod, or of other historical events which had hap- 
pened immediately after the Exodus, or under that part of the Hebrew government, 
which preceded the captivity : We know that the second temple never possessed the 
greatest glories of the first temple; and it may be, that it wanted others also, the 
appointment of which was for the purpose of refreshing the minds of the people by 
way of commemoration, as well as to point at events waited for, but too apt to 
escape from the memory, and still more from the expectation of those to whom they 
were addressed. [Were the bread and wine of the Eucharist prefi^red on thisTabler] 

Having by a connection of reasoning apparently unexceptionable, arrived at these 
conclusions, the reader will be pleased to see them confirmed by the learning and 
industry of Mr. Reland; whose opinion proves to be in perfect conformity with our 
own, though grounded on a distinct medium of inference. 

“The learned dispute about the figure of the Vessel that contained this Manna. 
Mr. Reland, Dissert, ult. de Inscrip, Nummor. Samar, p. 1, 2, &c. declares against 
those who pretend it was open, and that it is so represented in some Samaritan 
medals: he pretends to prove from the name which is given to it in the Epis- 

tle to the Hebrews, that it had such a lid or cover as those pots into which they put 
wine, and like to those by which it is represented on other Samaritan medals, of 
which he gives a draught. He observes, that the word in the original is one of those 
that are found but once in the Old Testament, and of which it is not easy to deter- 
mine the et 5 rmolgy. He finds it in an Arabic word, that signifies to keep. He is of 
opinion, that this vessel had two handles. He shews by several instances that the 
ancients called these handles ears, and that they called such bottles as had two of 
them, A/Lt^air«c 9 or Aiwrsg, {Amphotos, or Diotos.) Horace uses this last expression in 
the same sense. Mr. Reland carries his criticism farther : he shows by a great num- 
ber of authorities, that the heathen called Ov»c {^ses) these sorts of bottles with two 
handles, because they had some conformity with the ears of asses. By the same 
criticism he explains the phrase in Athenaeus, ov»c yifiovrag oivs, asses filled with wine. 
He refutes those who render it asses laden with wine; and maintains, that these asses 
are bottles with two ears. He judges this to be the reason why it was said by the 
ancients, that Silenus the servant of Bacchus was carried upon an ass. He uses it to 
explain from whence proceeded that calumny, anciently urged against the Jews, of 
keeping an ass, or the nead of an ass, in the holy place, and of worshipping that idol. 
[Fidlethe Samaritan Medals from Reland, No. 7 to 12. Miscellanies, Plate I. — 

1 believe the term ears for handles, is used in some parts of England.^ 

“ He subjoins to his own dissertation, another of that learned antiquary, and pro- 
found divine John Baptist Ott, who maintains that certain open vessels, which we 
see upon shekels, or Samaritan medals, represent the Pot that was preserved in the 
most holy place ; and that certain globules marked over these vessels, represent the 
Manna falling fix>m heaven.” [This last particular may justly be thought extremely 
dubious.] 

No. CCXXXI. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Plate I. 

UNDER the article Music the reader has seen the general divisions of Musical 
Instruments, into 1. Strin;^d Instruments; 2. Wind Instruments; and 3. Pulsatory 
Instruments, or drums. We shall adopt this division, but in a different order. 

No. 1. “The Horn.” This is thought by some, to be the comet, or shawm, (vide 
the following remaiics:) but whether it might be the Jubilee Trumpet, as others have 
thought, see the foregoing Fragment. 

No. 
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No. 2. “ The Trampet,’* Trumpets were used in the Jewish worship, in the mlder- 
ne88> Two were made of ^iiver^ Numb. x. 2: these Josephus says, Antiq. lib, iii. cap, 
12. were near a cubit in length, curved at the end like a bell ; and at the mouth just 
of width sufficient to admit the breath. The purpose of these instruments was for 
conducting the jourueyings, and restitigs of the camp. 

There are two Hebrew names for Trumpets, which imply a difference, either of form 
or of material. The Trumpets of Moses and Solomon, are called Chatsotseroth: and 
this seems to denote metal Trumpets, Numb. x. 2. xxxi. 6. 2 Kings xi. 14. xii. 13. 
1 Chron. xiii. 8, ei aJ. The Jubilee Trumpets are called Shopheroth : with these the 
priests encompassed the walls of Jericho. These were employed by Gideon; and the 
name is applied metaphorically to the thunder of Sinai, Exod. xix. 16. Isaiah Iviii. 1. 
Where both words occur together, the latter is rendered comets by our translators; 
by others shawms; Psalm xcviii. 6. Vide Fragments, No. ccxix. 

No. 3. “ Flute of the Ancients.” Both pipes of these double Flutes were blown 
by the mouth, at the same time; and played by the fingers : it is probable that the notes 
given by one of these pipes were in proper gradation on the musical scale, below those 
of the other. 

No. 4. “ Hug^ab, the ancient Orcan.” Some critics think, the Hebrew name is from 
the sweetness of its tones (Leigh's Gnt. Sac, p. 16.) and since this instrument has been 
common about our streets, though played on by no extraordinary skill, the sweetness 
of its tones in some instances, is sufficient to justify the derivation. 

Nos. 5, 6. “ Bells, large and small, which the Hebrews, perhaps, called Mezilothaimt^ 

No. 7. In the Admiranda Romanarum, Plate iv. is the representation of an ancient 
Palmyrene altar: among the subjects sculptured on which, is, the funeral pomp of 
Hector at Troy. The figure here selected, leads the procession; we are certaui, there- 
fore, that this is the true Funeral Pipe, anciently usea in the East; and considering the 
close connection and similarity, between the Falmyrenians and the Jews, as already 
remarked, {Vide No. ccxxix.) we risk little in asserting, that an instrument of this 
kind, long, slender, and sonorous, might be that liigobrious pipe, whose melancholy 
sounds infused grief and solemnity into every auditor. May we thus paraphrase our 
Lords simile. Matt. xii. 17? — “We hafe played the most sprightly notes which the 
Horn, or the Trumpet, could produce; but ye have not been moved to joy by them: 
we have also, on the contrary, blown the Long Pipe, in notes of deep melancholy; 
but awful and powerful as those notes are, they have moved no sorrow in you.” 

No. 8. A kind of Bag-Pipe used in the East to this day. From Niebuhr. The 
simplicity of this construction, which consists of merely the skin of some animal to 
contain the wind that supplied the pipes, may incline ns to accept this as an ancieiit,^ 
and original form of the instrument. We know that the Bag-Pipe is an instrument of 
preat antiquity among several nations. As the nature of it greatly cootrouls its form, 
u could not be very dissimilar in any age from what we now find it; but, probably, 
the simplest form and composition is the most ancient, and the couipletest construc- 
tion is the latest. 

No. P. “Bag-Pipe.” 

Nos. 10, 11. “Cymbals of the ancients: taken from Pignorius and Mersennus.’* 
C 3 rmbals appear to have been of two kinds : the zitzell shemaah^ and the zitzell temgah; 
— the loud soundir^, and — the high sounding Cymbal: perhaps the size might deter- 
mine the sound. This instrument is not capable of any variety of notes ; it makes a 
kind of clattering; and rather marks time, than adds much to harmony. It is power- 
ful and sonorous ; but not melodious, or affecting. 

Third Hundred. Edit, 4. 3 R 
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No. 12. Cymbals, from the Antiquities of Herculaneum, Vol. iii* These Cymbals 
are very different in form from the foregoing; and must, from their nature, make a 
loud and powerful noise. The reader will observe in what manner they are held. 
This grou^ also shews the jingle of rings upon a circle of wire; and a flute, such as 
was used by the ancients. 

No. 13. Ancient Sistrum: from Herculaneum. It is evident that this instrument 
could do little more by its rattling than mark time, and add noise to a concert. 

No. 14, 15. “ Schalishim.” This word evidently implies three: but whether it be 
three sides to the instrument, as in our print; or, three strings^ as some suggest: or 
whether it might not include both ideas, and be three strings drawn tightly on an 
instrument of three sides, we are utterly unable to determine. 

No. CCXXXII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Plate II. 

No. 1. “ THE Old Kinnovy or Harp.” 

No. 2. ‘‘ The Old Harp; taken from a seal of Nero’s, delineated in du Choul. 
Relig, Rom. p. 213.” 

No. 3. “The Harp, as represented on the medals of Simon Maccabeus; see Le 
Blanc’s Monnoye de France."' 

, No. 4. “ Timotheus’s Harp; with nine strings.” 

The above are from Calmet: we know there are many varieties of the Harp: but 
which of them were adopted among the Hebrews is a difficult question to answer. 

No. 5. A Harp found at Herculaneum. 

No. 6. A Harp found at Herculaneum. 

No. 7. A kind of Guitar, used at jpresent in Egypt; it is played on by a species of 
fret. From Norden, Plate xl. 

No. 8. “The Nablum, or Old Psaltery.” The Hebrew word n^el signifies a bottle, 
or flagon; vide No. lviii. and very likely, this instrument received its name from 
resemblance in shape. Josephus says it had twelve sounds ; and was played on by 
the fingers; whereas the Harp was played on by ^frety ov filectrum. The modem Jews 
use the word Psaltery for a violin: our translators render itvioZ, Isaiah v. 12. xiv, 11. 
Amos v. 23. vi. 5. 

No. 9. “The Ancient Cithara, or Hazur.” 

No. 10. Harp found at Herculaneum. The simple form of this Harp, seems to 
imply that it might be made extremely portable, while the great difference in the 
lengths of its strings would naturally offer a corresponding variety of notes : and be 
susceptible of great improvements. A Harp of this kind is described by Mr. Bruce as 
among the antiquities of Egypt; and I incline to think it a truly ancient form of the 
instrument. It is much less cumbersome than those of some other constructions. 

The ancient Hebrews called the Harp the pleasant Harp; and not only employed 
this instrument in their devotions, but in their entertainments, and pleasures. Those 
who have hesu*d it, as animated by Ancient-British vivacity, will probably be of opi- 
nion that it was quite as well calculated for mirth as for solemnity. 1 should think 
the harp was nearly the earliest, if it were not the very earliest, instrument, con- 
structed for music. David danced when he played on the Harp; so did the Levites: 
it was therefore light and portable, and its size was restricted within limits which 
admitted of that action, and of that manner of employment. 

The reader will please to observe, that the words enclosed by quotation 
marks “ ” are Utken verbatm Staoi the Plates of Cm^uet: the other remarks am 
additions* 
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No. CCXXXin. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Plate III. 

No. 1. “THE Sjrmphony, or Fiddle: represented here 'without its cover, thatidl 
its parts may be the better distinguished/' 

No. 2, 3. Two Views of an Instrument, which is of the nature of a Guitar; 
as now used in Egypt: from Niebuhr. It appears from No. 3. that this might be 
considered as almost a three-sided instrument. The various thicknesses of the wires* 
might add to the varieties of sound produced by skilful management. 

No. 4. “ The Sackbut." 

No. 5. This Figure, from the Antiquities of Herculaneum, is playing on a Harp of 
the construction of No. 10, Plate II. he is also dancing at the same time; which coin* 
cides with the idea suggested before, that this Instrument might be adapted for that 
purpose; moreover, the great length of that member of the Instrument which goea 
over the shoulder, offers a ready counterpoise to the weight of the other member, 
which comes forward: both, no doubt, were hollow, and therefore the weight of the 
whole was not considerable. 

No. 6. In 1 Cor. xiii. 1. the Apostle deduces a comparison from sounding brass, 
and tinkling Cymbals: perhaps the latter words had been as well rendered clattering 
Cymbals; since we have seen in Plate I, Nos. 10, 11, 12. that such is the nature of 
the instrument: but, if we may suppose tliat in the phrase “sounding brass" the 
Apostle alluded to an instrument composed of merely two pieces of brass, like those 
which this figure holds in his hand^, shaken one against the other, thereby producing 
a kind of rattling jingle, void of meaning, intensity, or harmony, perhaps we should 
be pretty near the true idea of the passage. Boys among ourselves have such a kind of 
snappers ; and the crotalistrm of the ancients were no better. They had several other 
kinds of insignificant Instruments of Music* 

No. 7. A boy playing on the Double Tibia, or Flute. 

It deserves notice that all these figures are dancing while they play. This was much^ 
more customary among the ancients than it is among ourselves. 

No. 8. From the Antiquities of Herculaneum. This figure may give a very good 
idea of the ancient Toph, or Drum; which was carried in the hand, and beat with the 
fingers; the bells are an addition, and, perhaps, by this addition the simple Drum 
becomes the Timbrel, or Tabre . It was used both on civil and religious occasions; 
— is often mentioned as beat by women; Exod. xv. 20. Judg. xi. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. G: 
— sometimes by men; 1 Sam. x. 5. As this Instrument is the Tfmpanum, w^hich 
constantly accompanies the figure of the goddess Cybete, there is no doubt of its 
antiquity. It is the Diff of the East: and is still used in Syria. Of late it has become 
popular among ourselves, in the Tambourine. 

No. 9. A Drum used in the East, with the different sticks for beating it; in order 
to produce diversity of sound. 

No. 10. “The Kettle Drum of the ancients; like the modern, but much smaller; 
taken from Pignorius, and Mersennus.” 

A few other particulars are preserved in the traditions of the Jews, and may not be 
impertinent in this place, though perhaps not to be unreservedly depended on. Their 
authors assert, that “ they said the song over all the burnt-offerings of the congrega- 
tion, which they were bound to offer, and over the peace-offenngs of the solemn 
assembly, when the wine (of the drink-ofiTering) was poured out: but the voluntary 
burnt-o&rings which the congregation ofEwred, and the drink-offering brought for them, 
they said not the song over them. There might not be fewer than twelve Levites 
every day, to say the song over the sacrifice — and others played on psalteries, pipes* 

3 R 2 
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harps, tniBijpels, and cymbals. Th^ might not be fewer than two psalteries, nor 
more than six; nor fewer than two pipes, nor more than twelve; nor fewer than two 
trampets, nor more ihwa one hundr^ and twenty; nor fewer than nine harps, but as 
many more as they would, and but one cymbal only,” or rather, a pair of cymbals of 
the larger kind. Ainsworth’s Annot, on the P$alm$, ad fin. 

The muncal notation of the Hebrews ia a curious subject of enquiry. Neither the 
ancient Jews, nor the modern, says Dr. Burney, {Hist. Mus. Vol. i. p. 7.) have ever 
had characters peculiar to music; — neither the Egyptians nor Phenicians, — nor the 
Persians or Chinese, (Rousseau s Diet. Art. Characters:) so that the melodies used 
in their religious ceremonies have at all times been traditional, and at the mercy of 
the singers. The Canonico CavcUca is however of opinion, that the poiiUs of the Hebrew 
language were at first musical characters; and this conjecture has been confirmed to 
me by a learned Jew, whom 1 have consulted on that subject, who says that the points 
still serve two purposes; in the prophets they merely mark accentuation; in 

singing them they regulate the melody, not only as to long and short, but high and 
low notes.” Burney’s History of MusiCy Vol. i. p. 251. See also Buxtorf’s Thesau- 
rus Grammaticus, p. 83; and compare Bedford’s Temple-Music, p. 157> seq. This is 
a common opinion among the Jews; and is perhaps pot without foundation.. 

No. CCXXXIV. OF THE PHYLACTERIES. 

UNDER the article Phylacteries in the Dictionary, the reader has seen what 
information Calmet had collected; which, so far as it goes, is sufficiently correct. 1 
wish, however, to add a quotation, or two, from Levi’s Cerem. of the Jews, p. 187. 

Tlie first Phylactery on the Plate is that for the arm: its base is pretty much.the 
same as the other, which is for the head; but the square rising of it is plain, not folded 
into four divisions; and it has not the letter schin. 

The Phylactery for the head, occupies the center oi the Plate: the reader will 
observe its three divisions in the base, andjfewr divisions in the rising square; with the 
letter m schin written on it. But, in regard to this letter tsf schin, there is a difference 
in the manner of its being done, on the two different sides ; for on the right side it is 
thus with three points, or heads (as they are called in Hebrew) but on the left side 
it is thus [see the Plate] with four points, or heads. See Maimonidcs in Hilcoth 
TepMUin, cap. hi.” 

It is an article of faith among us, that every Jew roust every moiping during the 
time of reading the Shema and the nineteen prayers, have on the Phylacteries. On 
the sabbath we do not put on the Phylacteries.” “^Thus is every one of the Jewish 
nation sealed with two signs of the covenant, circumcision, and the binding of tho 
Phylacteries — hereby making confession ef the unity of God.” 

Now here arises a perplexity: the letter schm has heretofore been regarded 
among the. Jews, as a mysterious letter; the three points, or heads, issuing from one 
stem, are an emblem of the heavenly fieithers, Jehovah our Lord Jehovah,” says 
Zohar, fol. 54. col. 2. 

They rise to a perfect equality, yet are perfectly united in the body of the letter:— 
the Cabalists therefore, consider this letter, as extremely mystical : — they refer it to 
the 1. Father, 2. Son, 3. Spirit: but what shall we say to the fourth branch of this 
schin, worn on the head-phylactery? May it refer to the human nature of the Messiah? 
— bonder which idea the Apostle seems to allude to four princip)es> 1 Cor. i. 30. the 
Messiah is made unto us from God, 1 .Wisdom — referring to the Father; 2. Righteous-^ 
ness — ^the Son ; 3. Sanctification — the Holy Spirit ; and, 4. Redemption — the human 
mtnse. Certainly, we receive redemption by means^ of the human nature of the 
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Meisiah; and therefore it may well follow, that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord’’ — Jesus. 

Now if the custom of wearing Phylacteries be ancient (as the time of Mose^ say 
tiie Jews) if this character of the schin be equally ancient (on which I give no opinion) 
at least it may become the Jews to consider whether when they profess to inculcate 
heriby the doctrine of the unity of God, a doctrine never to be receded from, they do 
not also bear a reference to somewhat still farther implied, even to a fourth branch, 
whose nature and character might justify and reward their most assiduous enquiries* 

The three divisions on the base of this Phylactery, with four divisions in the square, 
seem to be analogous to the three pointed schm, with the four pointed schin^ on the two 
faces of the Phylactery. {Vide in the following article, a farther hint on Phylacteries.) 

On the Mezuza of this Plate I have little to add to Mezuzoth in the IHctionary^ 
but 1. this Mezuza must be placed to every door in a house ; not merely the front door, 
but all opening into chambers, &c. 2. Unless a house be built expressly for a dwelling, 
they are not bound to fix a Mezuza to it. 3. Maimonides in Hilcoth Mezuza^ reckons 
up ten different characters requisite to constitute a dwelling. I have not observed 
among the Jews any touching of the Mezuza with the finder, and kissing of it; as 
asserted in the Dictionary. Nevertheless, this may be practised when Jews are alone. 

No. CCXXXV. OF THE PECTORAL. 

THIS Plate represents the High Priest’s Pectoral, or Breast-Plate of Judgment, 
according to the best ideas hitherto formed of it. The front of it is set with precious 
stones; the back front, or lining, that next to the High Priest’s person, is richly 
embroidered, and the whole is united at the edges ; though it is seen in our Plate as 
if separated ; which is merely for the convenience of shewing both faces, the whole 
of the subject, at one view. 

We have engraved on the stones the names of the tribes, together with their names 
in the ancient Hebrew, or Samaritan, character; and the names of the precious 
stones, themselves : but the reader must not be surprized, if he find them diner from 
those under their articles in the Dictionary; or in any other translation : we know 
too little on this subject to be able to give a clear account of them, within any limits 
that would be consistent with the respect due to the reader’s patience. 

As the Pectoral No. 6. on the Plate of Priests’ Dresses, is among the most per- 
fect delineations of this ancient Egyptian ornament remaining, we have copied it from 
Mr. Strutt's ** Dresses and Habits of England,” Plate iii. and, with that gentleman’s 
permission, we submit his remarks to our readers ; from his Introduction, p. xx. 

** There was no part of the Egyptian dress more universally prevalent than the 
Pectoral: it appears to have been worn by all ranks and orders of the people; and it 
was common also to the women as well as to the men. The Pectorals, worn by the 
Egyptian monarchs, by the courtiers, and by the superior order of the priests, were, 
without doubt, exceedingly magnificent. A linen Pectoral, adorned with figures of 
animals woven in the work, and enriched with gold and varietv of colours, was 
presented by Amasis, king of Egypt, to the Lacedaemonians ; and the chain, which, 
according to Herodotus, was a necessary appendage, though extremely slender and 
delicate, consisted of no less than three hundred distinct threads. The form ^ of the 
Egyptian Pectoral appears upon a multiplicity of different figures; it was semicircular, 
and constantly adorned with rows of ornaments one above anoth^, in which not only 
the ornaments themselves, but the colours also were much varied. The Pectorals 
appropriated to the female figures are frajuently smaller in proportion than those 
belonging to the men ; but this is by no means always the case. Four figures of the 
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first Plate, two fibres of the second Plate, and the fourth firare of the third Plate, 
are all invested with the Pectoral; and that belonging to the last is not only the most 
perfect, but apparently the most elegant; [this we have copied, No. 6.] it consists 
of seven rows of ornamental work ; whereas the others have not more than three, four^ 
or five, at the most : there seems to have been no regular number assimed to these 
arrangements : some Pectorals have ten, some twelve : and this splendid specimen, 
which was taken from the breast of a mummy, and copied upon the third Plate, has 
no less tlian fourteen: the chain, by which it was attached to the breast, is not to be 
found ; but probably it was connected with the two circular parts that appear on each 
side, and which were fastened upon the shoulders. The representation, here given, 
is nearly half the size of the original : the ornaments are finished with a prodigious 
degree of exactness, and the colours are placed in a regular succession ; the light 
parts of the appendages at the top are gilt; and the darker parts are blue striped upon 
a black ground : the narrow borders, by which they are united to the Pecioraly are 
red, blue, black, and white, alternately. The first row of the ornamental part is light 
blue ; the second yellow, green, and white : the third bright red and black ; and the 
fourth is the same as the second : the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, correspond 
exactly with the four first, and are repeated in the four succeeding rows ; the thir- 
teenth is like the first; and the ground of the fourteenth is black, with red, blue, and 
green, stripes, alternately succeeding each other. 

“ The deity Osiris, represented by [the image, No. 5. on our Plate] is habited in a 
manner differing from any of the preceding examples ; for, the greater part of his body, 
both his arms to the wrists, and his legs, are covered with a robe, that reaches to his 
feet; his Pectoral is large and radiated; and the mitre upon his head bears great 
analogy to the high-crowned cap with a knob, or boss, upon the top of it, which the 
author last mentioned assures us was worn by the priests of Egypt and of Ethiopia. 
He also adds, that it was wreathed about with a serpent called the asp. In the pre- 
sent instance, the asp, or an animal of the serpent kind, appears upon the front of the 
mitre, with the head elevated from the verge. The scourge, which is held by this 
figure in his right hand, and the crooked sceptre in the left, were symbolical of some 
peculiar attributes belonging to the deity; but the learned are by no means agreed in 
the application of them. In the representation of Osiris, especially when he appears 
with the long robe, it is thought we may find tho full dress of the high priest of the 
Egyptians; and this opinion will, I trust, receive additional strength, when it is proved 
that many parts of the splendid habit which was made for Aaron originated from the 
dress of this deity. 

“ The original of this curious little figure, which is nearly of the same size as the 
copy, waa found with four others (two of them representing the same deity, and the 
other two the goddess Isis with the infant Orm, or Homs, upon her lap) near Saint 
Alban 8 in Hertfordshire, within the site of ancient Vemlam, a city of the Koraans. 
They were purchased by Benjamin West, Esq. historical painter to His Majesty; in 
whose possession they now remain. The present figure is much more perfect than 
any of the other four. 

“ The form of the regal crown is no where ascertained ; but the name of the portion 
of gold, belonging to the pontifical mitre, may possibly throw some light upon this 
obscure subject. It is called a flower of ^old in one place ; and in another the flower 
of the holy crown; and in both passages signifies the crown itself. The ^pellation of 
the flower is supposed to have neen given it, because it was made in a flowerUike, or 
radiated form; and we may reasonably enough conclude, that the regal and pontifical 
crowns bore some resemblance to each other, when we are assured, that they were 
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symbolical, in both instances, of the same thing. It appeal^ from several parts of 
Scripture, that the kings in ancient times, did not appear without their crown, unless 
upon such occasions as they chose to disguise themselves ; and even that they 'Wore 
them in the field of battle. 

“ Phylacteries, or frontlets, formed part of the Jewish head-dress ; they consisted of 
scrolls of parchment, and were inscnbed with portions of the law, which they were 
strictly enjoined to wear upon their hands also, as well as upon their foreheads : “ and 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes.*' A modem author, speaking of the head-dress of the Arabs of Yemen, and 
particularly of the external cap, which was often richly embroidered with gold, assures 
us, that all of them, that he had seen, had these words: is tio God but God; 

Mahommed is the apostle of God; or some other sentence from the Koran; LaAlldh 
ilia Alldh Mohammed rasul AlUh. Niebuhr, Trav. p. 65. and this custom seems clearly 
to have been derived by the Mahommedan Arabians from the frontlets of the Jews.” 

The reader will have observed that the back, or lining, of the Pectoral, in the Plate 
of the Pectoral, is ornamented with flowers, designed in a modem, rather than an 
ancient taste ; but, in the Pectoral under consideration, we are suwe that we inspect 
an example of the ancient Egyptian style of decoration. From the regular repetition 
of its colours, I suspect that this article may furnish a tolerable idea of those works of 
embroidery among the early Hebrews, which are described as composed of hlue^ 
purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen. As this has somewhat perplexed the present 
writer, on another occasion, (in Solomon’s Song) he solicits excuse for saying a few 
words on the subject here. 

The word rendered blue is TeccLex* Abarbanel, on Exod. cap. xxv. f. 190. 
affirms, it signifies yellow; Mairaonides, de Vasis Sanct. cap. viii. sect. 13. says, it imports 
sky-blue; and Braunius, De Vestit. Sac. Heb. lib. i. cap. 13, 15. thinks, he has demon* 
strated that fact. As our public version has accepted this signification of the word, 
we shall agree with it : but think it includes the idea of a border, or stripe, or termina- 
tion {q. the verge, or extremity ? from caleh, to conclude or finish,) in which case, it 
perfectly coincides with our Pectoral under consideration ; but, that it is not confined 
to the idea of sky-Wwc, may appear from Numb. iv. 6. where directions are given to 
place upon the tabernacle a covering of %Wn-hlm, i. e. blue Morocco leather ; as 
hinted on our Plate of the Tabernacle ; and to spread over the whole a surtout of 
tecelet, “ wholly of blue,” says our translation ; perhaps, the meaning is, “ of a full 
deep blue,” such as indigo is capable of producing : for I presume that indigo, or 
some sucli plant, was the dyeing material then in use ; ?nd, as we know, this bears 
washing repeatedly, and stands well, it follows, that rain, soil, or other adventitious 
damages to which the outer covering must be liable, would be no real injury to a 
protecting material of this colour. 

The next word is pr)« AReGaMaN, rendered purple; and if Josephus, Autiq. lib.\\i. 
cap. 5. and Philo, lib. de Congressu, are correct, this was a very deep purple ; but, I 
presume, that the purple of the ancients is well described under its article in the 
Dictionary, as a very deep red: in fact, the colour of our pigment called lake. Now, 
this also, 18 not far from agreeing exactly with the stripes in our Pectoral ; for none 
of these are purple, strictly speaking, but of a deep reddish hue, the hue of coagu- 
lated blood, concreti sanguinis, says PKny* 

The words rendered scarlet are tuloth sHeNj ; theni signifies ibmMe, or 

repeated: and tuloth, say the lexicons, signifies the worm, or grub, coccus, or aJrkermes; 
an insect found on the leaves of a kind of oak ; and not uiflike the cochineal* The 
import then is double-dyed with the worwrcolowr. 
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Bat, was the subject of this dye, woollen, cotton, or linen ? Silk 1 presume to 
think, was not known in the west, or if known was not employed to such purposes, 
or in general use: and wherever silk occurs in our translation, in reference to the 
early ages, it is most probably an incorrectness. Might the subjects of these colours 
be threads, twisted or composed in a peculiar manner? My embarrassment has 
arisen from the passage in Canticles, vii. 5. 

Thj head-dress upon thee resembles Carmel; 

And the tresses of thy hair are like Aragaman t 

Here, if Carmel be a place, the parallelism requires that Aragaman should be a 
place also : otherwise, if Aragaman be a colour (as usually hitherto understood) then 
Carmel should be a colour also ; and we should read carmil: i. e. crimson — lake. The 
following verse, which apparently describes the hair, or head-dress, also, 

The king is entangled in these meanderings — mnuorities, 
seems to refer to a peculiar manner of plaiting the hair, analogous to some kind of 
weaving (as ar^ implies) if we derive aregaman from areg; and I suspect, that as we 
call a peculiar kind of weaving calico, from the city Calicut, whence it was first 
brought to us, [consider also Mantha^silk — Padua-soie — Raz-de-Maur, &c.] and 
another kind damasc, from Damascus, whence we received that manner of work ; so 
these terms may be names of places, &c. applied first to their true and proper manu- 
facture, and afterwards transferred to imitations of them ; in which case Aregaman, 
would be literally areg (i.e. the town of Arec, Erech, Gen. x. 10.) and men, 
which regularly signifies from, i.e. from Erech; a kind of thread, or material for 
weaving, or, a manner of weaving, or a woven manufacture, or, &c. like that of Erech. 

On the whole, 1 think, this Pectoral justifies the idea, that the blue, purple, or deep 
lake, and scarlet, of the Hebrew embroideries, were placed in alternate rows, or stripes; 
not so much in flowers, or sprigs rising from each other, and interwoven in what we call 
a running pattern — but rather kept distinct, each to itself. As to the fine twined linen, 
which some have considered as net-work ; whether this were inserted between each 
row of blue, and of puiple, and of scarlet, like a stripe of thread-lace between them ; or, 
whether it were alternately a fourth stripe, so that after a stripe of blue embroidery, then 
of deep lake embroidery, then of scarlet embroidery, came a stripe of net-work, like 
lace ; we do not presume to determine. From the order of the words the latter 
should appear plausible ; but possibly, notwithstanding this supposition, the fine net- 
work might be woven zig-zag, throughout the entire pattern, like the pointed pattern 
on our Pectoral, (which it must be remembered is only a representation of embroidery) 
and gave strength and firmness, as well as elegance to the whole contexture. 

No. 5. in the Plate of Priests’ Dresses, shews this Pectoral as it was worn; it 
appears to surround the neck, in front, and to go some way over the shoulders : the 
form of this Pectoral is circular; that of the Hebrews was square. We see no other 
orqamentthan embroidery (no precious stones, &c.) on this Egyptian Pectoral, as there 
was on that worn by Aaron in solemnities wherein be represented the Hebrew nation. 

No.CCXXXVI. PRIESTS’ DRESSES. 

THE Figures at the bottom of this Plate are from the Antiquities of Herculaneum, 
Vol. iii. p. 267. They are in perfect preservation, and their colours are extremely lively. 

Nos. 2, 3. Each of these Hgures wears a long white vest, descending to the feet; and 
over that a narrow kind of robe, which reaches only to the mid-leg ; and has large 
sleeves, which only come down to the elbow; the colour of this robe is blue. The head 
of each is covered, and is encircled with a gold-coloured band, which has a flower, or 

other 
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other ornament, rising over the forehead. The hair of these persons falls around the 
shoulders, and a considerable way down the back. They have beards of some length. 
Their shoes, or slippers, are of a gold colour, the straps of which, apparenHy, are 
connected by a small button. Upon tlie breast is a small tablet of gold, marked with 
short horizontal lines, and with other strokes or characters inserted among them. 

No. 1. holds in his right hand a small gold-coloured vase; in the other hand a 
sprinkling-brush, or aspersonum^ which is also of a gold colour. 

No. 2. has also a small vase, and in his other hand a knife, as is supposed ; both 
which are of a gold colour. 

No. 3. holds in his left hand a vase with a small trident, or three-pronged fork, and 
in his right hand an aspersorium ; all these instruments ai*e of a gold colour. 

No. 4. The colour of the robe of this figure is amaranth; his head-dress resembles 
those of the former figures : he carries a kind of stand, having two small feet attached 
to it; upon this is a chc^ng-dish^ with several holes in it, and on the middle of it is a 
vase with a long beak, like that of a stork. The whole is of a gold colour. 

It is clear that these figures represent Priests; the question is, to what nation they 
should be referred ? The Priests of the Greeks and the Egyptians, as well as of the 
Hebrews, and indeed of most nations, wore white vestments generally; though on 
some occasions they were clothed in black : as appears in Braunius, De Vest. Sac» 
Heb. i. 6. Jurieu, Hist. Crit, P. iv. tr. 0. caj), 6. Le Moyne, De Melanephorois^ 
observes, that the Magi used black garments; and Ikenius thinks that the Camanm 
of Scripture (Chemarim, Zeph. i. 4. — Vide Dictionary^ article Chamarim) were so 
called from their black dresses; which he supposes they wore as well as the Magi. 

These Priests are not Egyptian, because the Egyptian Priests wore only while 
dresses ; whereas the dresses of these are blue; they also shaved themselves entirely, 
and frequently, whereas these figures have beards and hair; They certainly do 
not represent Roman Priests; and they have by no means the air of being Grecian. 
I suspect that they are intended for Asiatics, if not specifically for Hebrews : but if 
they be meant for Hebrew Priests, the painter has committed several oversights, 
which shew that he was not too accurately informed on the subjects of his pencil. 

The Hebrew Priests had Bonnets, or mitres, (see Cidaris, in the Dictionary) and 
on the mitre of the High-Priest was a plate of gold, inscribed, Holiness to Jphovalu^ 
1 had not been used to consider this plate as a flower rising up^ though many good 
authors have thus understood it ; but, on fimling these flowers rising up in the instan- 
ces under consideration, and also in the Osiris, No. 6. which affords clear proof of the 
Egyptian mode of placing this flower, I am led to think more favourably of that idea. 
As to the wearing of the hair, we know that Nazarites among the Hebrews pre- 
served their hair ; and probably so did the Priests, at least when not in actual service 
at the Temple ; nor do I recollect any precept enjoining the Priests at the Temple to 
cut off their hair. The Hebrew Priests wore their beards long, and were forbid to 
damage them. Lev. xix. 27. In fact, the Eastern nations have alwaylS been careful 
of their beards; and in what veneration an ample beard is still held, vide No. xciii. 
It was so ancieiitly among the Greeks; as appears in Euripides, Hec. 752. 

The Shoes worn by these figures should militate against their being Hebrew Priests, 
(certainly against their being engaged in any religious rite) because, when on service 
in the Temple, the Priests were directed to go bare-foot ; but after that service was 
over, they resumed their shoes, which they had laid aside for the lime. 

As to the Pectoral of these figures, we know that the High-Priest of the Hebrews 
wore his grand Pectoral only when he appeared as a public person, and represented 
the nation : but Suidas seems to hint at another kind of Pectoral, which he has con-^ 
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founded, as it should seem, with the ephod, " made of woven goW> with great art,’’ 
says he, in If there were an inferior kind of Pectoral commonly worn by Hebrew 

Priests, then the painter of these figures may be correct ; but if not, he has erred, in 
attributing to common Priests what was peculiar to the i^Il-dress of the High-Priest, 
and was worn by him only on the most solemn occasions. 

Now it is r^arkable, that there certainly were two kinds of ephods; one very 
rich, for the High-Priest; another, plain, for common Priests ; which Moses does not 
describe. It appears also that the Pectoral was considered as a part of the ephod ; 
that the ephod is taken for the Pectoral, as it is for the Urim and Thummim, because 
these were united to the ephod ; so that it may be strongly queried, whether an ephod 
were complete without a Pectoral ? consequently, whether an ordinary kind of Pec- 
toral were not in use, though not described, being sufficiently understood; as we 
know there was an ordinary kind of ephod, though equally undescribed. If this 
might be admitted, it would solve the difficulties attending some instances mentioned 
in Scripture of the use of the Pectoral and ephod ; as, 

1. Gideon, proposing, as it may be thought, to make an Ephod for his use as a 
public civil judge and ruler, not as a Priest, might collect, by public contribution,, 
seventeen hundred ^ekels of gold, which quantity could not be wanted for the pur- 
pose of forming an ephod ow/y, but might furnish materials for a magnificent Pectoral 
tdso; and, it should seem by the history, that Gideon was not blameable in making 
this ephod, &c. as a civil ornament or robe merely, but that it afterwards became a 
subject to which religious ideas were attached ; whereby it proved a snare, and con- 
sequently an evil, by perversion^ to Gideon smd his house.. 

2. We find also that Micah, Judges xviii. had an Ephod which his priest employed 
in asking counsel of God ; we sliould therefore infer that a Pectoral accompanied it. 
On the same train of reasoning, Saul might have a priest with him who wore an 
‘ephod ; and David might have another priest with him who wore another ephod, and 
Pectoral too, without which, I conceive, the ephod was not complete. (Vide Ephoik 
in the Dictionary.) It may farther be considered, whether any question could be 
asked of God, without the enquirer using the Pectoral ; yet we find both David and 
SanI enquiring ofGod, though at a distance from each otber,^ and in a state of mutual 
enmity. 1 Sana, xxiii. 6. 9. 

Judgment is an office of civil magistracy, no less than of relirious authority ; now 
the Pectoral is sometimes called the Breast-Plate of Judgment, Ex. xxviii. 15. 29, 3Q.^ 
and it seems to be connected, at least, (if it did not absolutely appertain) to the 
magisterial habit and office. Might not David wear an ephod, and Samuel also wear 
an ephod, [N. B. “ a linen ephod,”] on this principle, as civil judges, not as priests? 
1 Chron. xv. 27. — 1 Sam. ii. 16. 

On the whole, it should seem that no inconvenience follows from supposing more 
than one kind of Pectoral to be used among the priests, (though only one bore the 
names of the twelve tribes ;) and if so, then this ancient delineator may be warranted 
in giving this ornament to ordinary Priests. As to the shape of those worn by our 
figures, they differ a little among themselves; yet, as to their general shape, it may be 
considered as squarei. The writing upon them is too obscure to afford matter for 
Teasoniog. \Qnery, Had other Pfectorals, beside the High-Rriest’s, names (mottos, &c.) 
inscribed on them, but without precious stones, or other splendours, ornaments, &c. ?] 

As to the small vases, and the aspersori^ms for ritual sprinkling, — as^^sim^ we* 
know, was among the divers baptisms enjoined by the Mosaic law ; but the same^ or 
ueaiiy the same, aspersioiis, were practised among the heathen ; eo. that these iustru^ 
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meats form no distinctire mark whereby to determine the rdbtion of these f^area to 
any particular people, or to any particular religious community. 

There remains, however, one small circumstance, which, if the thought be accurate, 
may afford the means of somewhat ^proaching an answer to our present enquiry. 
The third figure of a Priest holds in his hand a curved fork with three pron^ : such 
fork we find used by the Jewish priests, for taking meat out of a pot wherein it was 
boiling ; a curved fork with tliree teeth,” or prongs, 1 Sam. ii. 13. Now we read in 
Homer, &c. of Jive-pronged forks, but not of tArcc-pronged forks ; and if such a dis- 
tinction were constantly maintained, anciently, then these are Jewish Priests ; and 
this peculiarity, trifling as it is, combined with others already noticed, determines 
the question. 

To conclude our observations on this Plate, we submit the following queries : — 

1. Whether the Vases held by these Priests may be the basons’^ of our transla- 
tion, or may resemble those vases which held the blood of victims, for the purpose of 
its being sprinkled, under the Mosaic institutions ? 

2. Whether the A^persoriums held by these Priests, may resemble those used by 
the Jews? 

3. Whether the Crown of Gold resemWes any part of the Priestly Dress of the 
Hebrews, viz. that worn by the High-Priest on his turban, or mitre ? 

4. Whether its Flower resembles that plate of gold worn by the High-Priest, on 
which was inscribed Holimess to JehovaK'? 

5. Whether a flower of the same kind (inscribed, or not inscribed,) were worn b/ 
the Common Priests ? 

6. Whether a Pectoral were worn by the priests generally, or by the High-Priest 
only ? 

7. May No. 4. give some idea of the Nethinim, or servants, in the Jewish Temple ? 

But we ought by no means to forget that these figures were executed in Italy, €t 

a distance from Judea ; and though we are certain that the Jews were well known in 
that country, yet we can easily conceive that the artist who painted tliese representa* 
tions, though intending them for Jewish, might not have delineated them ad vivum^ 
from originals at Jerusalem, but might paint partly from description, partly from 
incorrect drawings; but, rather from Dresses worn by Jewish Priests in Italy, 
with which he was familiar. Nevertheless, as all other representations, are at best 
but modem ideas drawn from description, and however they may be the result 
of great learning, yet am of necessity less authentic than those of our Plate, which 
have undeniable antiquity in their favour, the reader will, we hope, be pleased with 
our endeavours to set brfore him the most probable, and the best representations in 
our power ; though we cannot vouch for their correctness, or their application, with 
that firm tone of assurance which leaves no room for hesitation. 

It is evident, from Juvenal, Horace, &c. that the Jews were numerous in Italy; 
they have also left memoranda in the (now excavated) town of Pompeii ; “ Without side 
of a shop are Hebrew characters not with voted points^' says Miss Starke, from 
Italy, No. 21. Might our figures be painted for some Jewish family resident here? 

No.CCXXXVIL HIGH -PRIEST, IN HIS WHITE ROBE, 

ON THE DAY OF ExPIATION. 

THIS subject ranks among those which, being drawn from description, rest on the 
authority of the person who first composed them. It may be useful for giving a general 
idea of the Dfoss which it purports to represent, but no precision of form or appear- 

3 8 2 
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ance can be deduced from it beyond a doubt. The cap of this figure resembles the 
Phrygian bonnet, and the golden plate is flat; the censer is from medals given as 
ancient Hebrew; but the learned are not satisfied of their authority or authenticity: 
Only those with Samaritan inscriptions are deemed authentic, and on such medals this 
censer is not found. Vide Plates of Jewish Coins, L II. and Miscellanies, PI. I. 

No. CCXXXVIII. HIGH-PRIEST, IN HIS ROBES. 

THIS figure, like tlie foregoing, is drawn according to the conception of learned 
men ; but the uncertainty attending such conceptions, with the remark that no two 
authors agree in delineating the forms and arrangement of these Dresses, prevents 
any great dependance from being justly placed upon them ; though they have been 
the best hitherto procurable. 

No. CCXXXIX. A COMMON PRIEST. 

IT is probable, that, when they were not on duty, the Priests were but little distin- 
guished by their Dress from the laity around them. We know not how far the same 
principle might prevail among the Jews as prevails in the East at tliis day, *. e. that 
distinction of ranks and employments, dignities, &c. were indicated by the form of the 
cap; the other parts of Dress being disregarded. If that be credible, the reader will 
do well to turn to Arabian Dresses, Plate II. where he will find almost, or altoge- 
ther, every part of Aaron’s Dress, described by Moses, Exod. xxviii. still adopted in 
the East. 


No. CCXL. HABIT OF A LEVITE. 

IT is admitted, that the Levites wore no particular Habit till the time of king 
Agrippa, whose innovation in this particular is censured by Josephus.. Most probably 
their official Dress was a simple robe ; but that it was precisely of this form, is more 
than will readily be warranted. 

The Trumpet which this figure is blowing, is intended, apparently, for the Rams 
Horn of Holy Writ. On this subject we have offered remarks in No, ccxxix. 

No. CCXLI. TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

THE lower figure on our Plate presents a general View of the Court of the Taber- 
nacle, and of the situations of tlm various utensils it contained. Observe, first of all, 
tlie pillars marking the inclosure; this inclosure was 100 cubits (about 150 feet) iu 
length, and 50 cubits (about 75 feet) in breadth : these pillars were five cubits high. 
In the centre of the front appears an entrance, formed by hanging tapestry, which 
might be drawn up, occasionally, like the entrance-curtain to a tent. Vide No. clviii. 
The intervals between the other pillars are closed by a kind of open tiet-work^^di^ some 
render the original word, which in our translation is called fine-twined limn; but this 
was so loosely twined, or, its meshes were so large, that what was transacted in the 
court was visible in a considerable degree, (though veiled, vide No. clxxxix.) to the 
people attending without. 

In the centre of the Court, stands the Altar of Burnt-Offerings, the form of which 
we shall not now examine ; next, fheuLaver for ablutions, &c. of the priests ; 3dly. 
the Tabernacle itself — a kind of tent for the Resident, to whose honour as a station of 
glory and holiness, the whole service referred. On the right hand of the Court are 
the pillars, blocks, &c. necessary for detention and slaughter of victims^ 
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The different Coverings of the sacred tent are hinted at, and shewn in various states 
of covering, hangings &c. 

Such is a general view of the Court and its contents: the construction of the Taber- 
nacle itself, will next engage our attention. 

The Tabernacle was composed of boards, united to each other by various joining, 
whereby the whole together formed a kind of house or dwelling, which, being easily 
and regularly separable into parts, was in that state portabk: it comprized two 
chambers, an outer chamber and an inner. 

Over the whole were spread several Coverings, the materials of which are described 
by words sufficiently obscure and embarrassing, The first covering was, says our 
translation, of ram-skins, and above of ia«?^er-skins ; (but, was the badger an animal 
Jknown in that country?) the second was of ram-skins dyed red; the third was of 
goats’ hair; the fourth was wrought of various rich materials. 

No. 1. in our plate shews these Coverings di*awn up to various heights, for the 
purpose of exhibiting their diversity. 

No. 2. shews the Tabernacle with its Coverings let down, and the whole structure 
closed, as some learned men have understood the description of it. It is natural to 
suppose that, the least valua' le or ornamental covering was external, to protect the 
richer beneath it; and if there were any distinction of parts in it, I should rather think 
that the top covering, or flat roofing, of the whole, might be entirely of the same 
material, and that from thence, hung down on all sides, a surrounding continuation 
of curtains; the division of this external covering, jf it had any, being at the junction 
of the walls with tlie roofi 

No. 3. The coverings being wholly removed, this figure shews the Interior of the 
Tabernacle, divided into two chambers; the first chamber having its pillars and rich 
veil to close the entrance; the second having also pillars and a veil embossed with 
ornainent, for the same purpose. The boards which form the sides are clearly shewn; 
and the internal sides of the chambers are splendidly decorated, &c. 

By a glance of the eye on these subjects, the reader will perceive their proportions 
and construction, better than by any description. We ought, however, to hint, that, 
when wljolly enveloped in its external covering, the Tabernacle appeared of a deep 
colour; a colour with a solid tint; not black, strictly speaking, but probably of the 
tint of blue morocco leather, like that made into ladies^ shoes; a firm lasting colour. 
Our reasons for this are — that, though the Rabbins say the Hebrew word, tWl/) 
TacH«sH, signifies an animal, a badger, yet all the ancient versions accept it as a 
colour: the lxx. and Jerom say, hyacinthus; Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
violet-coloured ; and so the Vulgate. Bochart has strongly supported this ren- 
dering, Hieroz. p. 98G, &c.; and Byneus and Scheuzer agree with hun. 

That we may add our testimony in our own way, No. 4. is a representation of the 
Kaaba of Meccay which is hung (all over ^ say some, but I rather think) all round yviih 
a hanging covering of black velvet, or strong black silk of Damascus. Toward the 
top of it, is a golden band, ov fascia, which goes round the whole covering, and con- 
tains an inscription wrouglrt in letters of gold. Since, then, the present Kaaba of 
Mecca is covered with black, and since black velvet is in request for tents, and since 
a magnificent tent (perhaps liis tent of state) of Solojnon, appears to have been blacky 
Cant. L we may admit, without difficulty, that the sacred Tabernacle of Israel was 
of a deep-blue colour, approaching black, but not quite so deep. 

As the general disposition, &c. of the parts of the Tabernacle was much the same 
as that of the Temple afterwards, we refer the reader to the following remarks on the 
Temple, gnd to their Articles in the Dictionary^ 
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OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 

THIS subject should be considered as extant under two states, and at two periods 
of time;^5/, as it was constructed originally by Solomon; ucondly^ as it was rebuilt 
after the Babylonish Captiidty^ 

As the Temple of Solomon was wholly destroyed, we must derive from description 
our conceptions of its extent, figure, decorations, fee. It is no wonder, therefore, if the 
most learned men differ ^eatly in their ideas of this edifice. We shall offer to the 
reader some of their various representations: the probability is, that no one is 
altogether correct, yet that each has some approaches to correctness. But, on such 
ancient articles, not now extant, if a design really were accurate, how should that 
accuracy be susceptible of proof ? 


No. CCXLIL PLAN OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, 

FROM THE ‘^Universal History.” 

OUR first Plan of Solomons sacred Edifice is from the Universal History, as being 
the moat simple and clear of any* The situation of this building, in respect to the 
city of Jerusalem, may be gathered from the Map of Jerusalem. The following is 
the explanation given by the learned authors: 


We begin with the Oracle (a), where God 
spake from between the cherubim: it is called 
the Oracle of hie holiness, or, his holy Oracle, 
Ps* xxviii. 2. towards which the Israelites turned 
themselves when they worshipped; this was a 
square room of 20 cubits; 1 Kings^ vi. 2. 20* 
2 Chrou. iiL 8. 

The Holy Place, or Sanctimry (b), 40 cubits 
long, and 20 broad; 1 Kings, vL 2, 3. called the 
Temple of the honse^ For the house might pro- 
perly be the name of the two apartments; but 
the Temple was the proper name for the second 
apartment: however, the length of both these 
together, being the house and temple of God, was 
sixty cubits, 1 Kings, vi. 2. 

Before the Sanctuary stood a Porch (c). 
Twenty cubits was the length thereof, and ten 
cubits was the breadth thereof 

As for the waU between tlie porch and the 
temple, any one sees it ought to be there admit- 
ted, though never mentioned in so many words 
by the sacred historians. It appears to have 
been of great use, not only the better to sustain 
the building, hut also to separate the temple 
from the porch belonging to it; that so this tern- 
pie might stand whol^^ by itself, and also be shut 
up when there was occasion. 

But further, our conjecture is strengthened by 
this plain inference, that the temple had doors. 
Thns it is said. For the entering of the Oracle he 
made Hoors — so also made he for the entering of 
the temple, posts of olive — and the two JOoors 


were of frdree. Now a door supposes a wall, 
wherever a wall appears necessary, as here. And 
should it be objected that the Oracle had a door 
as well as the Sanctuary, though we do not 
conceive any wall between them, it might be 
answered, that there is nothing upon record 
concerning such a wall; that we see no necessity 
for one; and, lastly, that there might be some- 
thing else in lieu of it; for a very rich and strong 
veil was made to separate the Most Holy from 
the Holy Place, the same, we suppose, as St. 
Matthew calls the veil of the temple that was 
rent in twain, chap, xxviii, 51. Josephus, (Ant. 
lib- viii. c. 3.) positively tells us, that Solomon 
made a partition-wall different from the veil, 
though it is not so clearly expressed in the 
sacred hooks. The translation, indeed, says, 
(1 Kings, vi. 21.) He made a partition by the 
chains ofgoldhefore the Oracle; and, accordingly, 
we may understand that there was both a parti- 
tion and a veil, the partition being fixed, and 
the veil hanging before it, so as to he moved like 
our curtains. But we do not warrant that this 
is the true sense of the Hebrew, which is rather. 
He placed chains (bars or bolts) across the Ora- 
cle: however there was a door to it, as we have 
seen already. And although we may easily 
conceive a door without a wall, properly so called, 
we must suppose some such thing as a partition. 
Besides, wWt holtefl this. door, or went across 
before Oracle, Was of gold; and therefore 
not the veil itseifr at least the Hebrew text 
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•liows US to say^ the Oracle ma shut up with 
den bolts-; yet whether there was a partition 
ides the door of each side^ or whether the 
door itself served instead of a partition, we shall 
iK>t determine,, but conclude mis sCrticle by say- 
ing, that the doors of the porch are mention^ 
as such in one passage, and are called the doors 
of the house of the l^rd,. in another. 

We now consider the Cliamberf, built against 
the wall of the house round about, both of the 
Temple and the Oracle,, the netJ^ermost said to 
be Jive cubits broad, and also Jive cubits high; 
but of their length we find nothing. It seems 
they were square rooms: Josephus tell ua, they 
were thirty in number all about the temple, 
which, it may be, he took from that of Ezekiel, 
xli. 6. who says,. The side chambers were three, 
one over another, and thirty in order; so that 
thirty being multiplied by three, according to the 
number of stories in the first book of Kings, those 
chambers will amount to ninety^ called the ne^Aer- 
most, the middle,, and the third. And such a 
number may easily be placed about the house,, 
supposing them to have been each of five cubits 
length, as well as height,* for in the breadth they 
differed from five to six, and from six to seven: 
the reason of which is here given. Upon this 
score they will undoubtedly appear somewhat 
small; and so indeed Josephus calls them. How- 
ever, if their use were well known, that might give 
aome light into this matter. But concerning 
their use, we find only, 2 Kings,, xi.. 2.. that JqosA 
was hidden in the bed-chamber belonging to the 
temple. Taking it, then,, for granted, that they 
were chiefly or frequently intended to lie in, we 
may venture to say that they were sufficient for 
that purpose, especially those of the middle and 
third story; besides, that the bed-chambers among 
the Jews were generally upper rooms. 

One thing more remains to be attended to 
About the Temple, properly so called. It is said, 
1 Kings,, vi.. 8. The Door for the middle chamber 
was in the right side of the house; and they went 
up with winding stairs into the middle chamber 
emd out of the middie into the third. Where we 
may well imagine an opening was left in the 
thickness of the wall for a pair of stairs, to go up 
to the second story of the chambers about the 
temple, and also a passage from the Temple to 
the porch; for there might be several occasions 
tiiat required the ministers of the temple, to go 
up to those chambers, as well aa in and out of the 
tenmle. 

We are now come to the Porch, (c)> where we 
meet with, those celebrated Columns,, or pillars, 
SolomoDi adorned it with. It is- said, 1 Kngs, 
uii. 21.. Me set them vp m the porch of the 
Templet aiid„ 2 Chron* iii,.l5..A« made before the 


house two PiUars, and ver, 17. and he reared up 
the columns, or Pillars, before the temple; whidi 
expressions taken together, sufficiently seem to 
imply that the pillars were before the Temple in 
its porch. But it is not quite so easy to usnlgn the 
height of them. In one place, 1 Kings, vii. 15, 
it is said of Solomon, Me cast two Pillars qf 
brass of eighteen cubits high apiece. In another, 
2 Chron. iii. 15. He made two Pillars of thirty 
and Jive cubits high. This seeming inconsistency 
between the two sacred historians we shall pre- 
sently reconcile; only we will first beg leave tp 
take notice that this is an instance of their pot 
combining together, of their not being corrected 
or amended by one another. Now let us only 
suppose the pedestal or basis of the columns to 
have been seventeen cubits high, this, added to the 
eighteen cubits, (1 Bangs, vii. 15. Jer. lii. 21) for 
tlm shaft, will make thirty-Jive cubits in height, 
the number mentioned 2Chr.iii.l5. Lastly, taking 
from ] Kings, vii. \l5,Jive cubits, being the height 
of the chapiter, we shall have the true height of 
the pillars, viz, FORTY cubits. It is true, that, in 
2 Kings, XXV. 17. the height of the chapiter is 
said to have been three cubits; but here we 
apprehend we have the dimensions of the chapiter 
only, strictly so culled,, cofhereth in the Hebrew, 
or crowning,, which is expressed to have been 
three cubits: and there is left to be understood 
the wreaihen work on it round about, which was 
two cubits more; both which sums, added, make 
tiiat of five, the number set down before by the 
same author. We can say but little concerning 
the thickness of the shaft of those pilloft, only 
that a line of twelve cubits compassed either of 
them round about; and therefore the diameter 
was four cubits, which is tlie proportion of twelve 
for the circumference. But it may further be 
observed, that one of the pillars was to be seen 
on the right of the porch, and called Jachin, 
and the other on the left, which he called' Boaz, 
Now Jachin signifies, he shall establish, and 
Boaz, strength is in him. By which it seems 
Solomon would give to understand, that he 
depended only on Almighty Power for the con- 
tinuance and dtiration of this Temple. But, by 
way of conjecture, one might suppose tiiere was 
an inscription, in some such sense, upon the 
basis of each of the pillars; that on one begin- 
ning with the word Jachin, and that on the other 
with the word Boaz, from whence the pillm 
might have their denomination; as we see the 
books of Moses called bv the first word they 
begin with.. Lastly, as to their sit^tion; we take 
it they stood before the temple, in the porch of 
the Temple; so says our translation, whicL we. 
chuse here to follow.. 

Going now out of the porcb^ we must tiske 
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notice first of the Altar (C) standing h^ore the 
Porch, or before the house, as in the Hebrew, 
not improperly translated the fore front of the 
house: and there it seems to have stood in the 
middle of the Court (B. B.). Since no steps 
were allowed in the tabernacle to go up to the 
altar, if ought to be supposed there were none 
for that use in the Temple, but only an easy 
ascent to the altar. 

Of the CourVitself (B. B.) we must own, it is 
our opinion, that it went at first all about the 
temple. Thus was the Court about the tabernacle 
an oblong square, the length thereof being a hun- 
dred cubits, and the breadth fifty, evsry-where, 
£xod. xxvii, 9. 12. Now, as we find no dimension 
of the Court in the temple, all that we can well 
do, to go somewhat by a scriptural rule, is to make 
this last court twice as big as that in tiie Taber- 
nacle, because it appears King Sohunon kept 
pretty near to that proportion in the building of 
the Temple itself. Again, as in that oblong square 
the Tabernable stood westward, and so, by that 
means, the court had on the east two third parts, 
or more, of the whole space, we conceive the 
Court in the Temple, as Solomon first built it, to 
have been much the same. 

But a wall is placed here on the Wiest side of 
the court before the porch, (dividing A. A. from 
B. B.) for which no warrant will easily be found 
in that part of Scripture which is our guide in 
the present enquiry ; it therefore does not seem 
to be built upon any sure foundation, but yet is 
very credible, 

A new court is plainly mentioned in sacred 
history. Thus we read, 2 Chron. xx. 5. that 
Jehoshaphat stood in the congregation of Judah 
and Jerusalem in the house of the Lord, before 
the new court. That here by “ the House of the 
Lord” is understood the whole com})ass of the 
temple, with its several courts, wants no proof, 
after what has been said above. But what that 
new court is, we are now to consider. Some will 
have it to have been the Court of Priests repaired; 
as indeed the altar was, by King Asa, and 
therefore called the new court. 

But though, by the analogy of the temple with 
the tabernacle, the Court of priests seems to have 
been round about the Holy and Most Holy Place, 
and not divided by a wall, yet afterwards such a 
wall being found convenient to be made between 
the altar and the porch, that part of the court 
about the temple (A. A.), becoming now a sort of 
Court by itself, might be called the new court, 
the old name, viz. the Court of the Priests, 
remamiiig with that part where stood the altar. 
Whether this will be judged a rational coiyeoture, 
must be submitted to the reader. 


Wo have a few words to add concerning the 
other, but undoubted, wall of the court of the 
riests. It is said, 1 Kings, vi. 3(3. vii. 12. 
olomon built the inner court with three rows of 
hewed stone, and a row of cedar beams. It is 
elsewhere called tlic court of priests, and bore 
the name of the inner, because of another round 
about it. But what these rows weie, is not so 
easy to explain. Some indeed do not spare 
buildings that cost them nothing, and of these 
rows make so many stories ; but whether the 
single Hebiew word tur, i. e. row, will uphold 
such a heavy building, we very much doubt; to 
us there appears no more than a parapet wall* of 
some four or five feet high, (consisting of three 
rows of stone, one upon another, and a fourth of 
cedar-beams over them) sullicient to keep off the 
people from being a hindrance in the court of 
priests, but low enough for the Israelites without 

see all which the priests were doing within. 

One thing remains to be .considered, which is, 
the several entries into the court ; for though we 
should not find any mentioned, as they are suffi- 
ciently, 2 Cliron. vi. 9. they must, in the nature of 
things, have been there; and we therefore j)luce 
them where we find it most proper, viz. over 
against the gates that are said to ha\ e been in 
that court where the people met for their solemn 
devotions. 

Now this court (E. E.) was called the Great 
Court, because of its bigness, comparatively to 
that of the priests, which was a good deal less; 
both of them being said to be the two Courts of 
the house of the Lord, 2 Kings, xxi. 5. And that 
Solomon himself built the one as well as the other, 
we read in these words, Purlhennore he made 
the Court of the Priests, and the Great Court, 
and doors for the Court, and overlaid the doors 
of them with brass. Josephus, not thinking this 
metal valuable enough, has made a transmutation 
of it into silver, Antiq. 1. viii, c. 3. and has, at 
no otlier expense than his tancy, built a large 
court upon a mount raised on purpose 400 cubits 
high. It is easy to presume he has spared neither 
columns, nor porticoes, nor all the embellishments 
a fruitful imagkiation could prompt. 

There were three Gates on three sides of the 
temple, east, nortli, and south, besides two on the 
west side (F. F. F.). These Gates were kept 
by wardens, who had Levites under them; I’or we 
read, I Chron. xxvi. 12, 13. “Among these 
were the divisions of the porters, even among the 
chief men, having wards one against another, to 
serve in the house of the Lord; and they cast 
lots, as well the small as the great — for every 
gate.” We have nothing remarkable to say 
concerning the north and east Cates; but, just by 

that 
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that to the south, we find (G. G.) the house of 
Asuppim, ver. 15.; what this house was, is not 
easy to determine. 

It will be pertinent enong^h, before we go to 
the other gate, to put together here what we have 
more to say concerning the other apartments we 
have delineated in this Court of the People. 
Upon which two things are very distinctly to be 
considered: the first relates to the form and 
particular situation of these apartments ; and this, 
we must frankly own, we are ignorant of. But 
as it was necessary to place them somewhere, we 
have disposed of them in the plainest manner we 
could, to the four comers of tne temple, leaving 
to every one to fix and represent them, as may 
be thought most proper. The second thing we 
have to say about these chambers, is concerning 
their real existence, of which there is no room to 
doubt. For, setting aside what has just now 
been instanced of the Asuppim, and apartments 
mentioned by Jeremiah, and supposing them to 
be different from those we are now speaking of : 
it is plain, from holy writ, that David aave to 
Solomon the pattern of the courts of the home of 
the Lord, and of all the chambers round about, 
of the treasuries of the house of Sod, and of 
the treasuries of the dedicated things; and this 
order was executed ; for Ahijah was over the 
treasures of the house of God, and over the 
treasures of the dedicated thinas, To^ this it 
may be added, that, in the temple of Zorobabel, 
in Nehemiah’s time, when, to be sure, there had 
been no thoughts of exceeding Solomon’s temple, 
Eliashih the priest, having the oversight of the 
chamber, or, rather, of each chamber, of the house 
of God, had prepared for Tobiah, one allied unto 
him, a great chamber, where, aforetime, they laid 
the meat-offering, the frankincense, and the ves- 
sels, and the tythes of the com, the new wine, and 
the oil, and the offerings in the courts of the 
house of God, 

We would have these last words to be attend- 
ed to, because these chambers should be care- 
fully distinguished from those already mentioned, 
which immediately joined the temple. For be- 
sides that these last, as has been seen, were very 
small, and do not seem to have been capacious 
enough fur those uses the others were put to : 
the difference of their names makes it probable 
that these chambers were different. Those about 
the temple are called jatziagh, and these in the 
courts leshacoth ; and they were the chief por- 
ters ^at were over these chambers, or, as in the 
margin, storehouses and treasuries of the house 
of G^, and very large they ought to have been, 
indeed, since in one of them, the cbambm* of 
Gemariah, in the higher court, which was that we 
are about, Baruch dM read the words of Jeremiah 
Third Hundred. Edit, 4. 


in the ears of all the people ; which cannot well 
be understood but of a considerable number there 
met together. 

Let us now consider the gates to the west (I. K.) 
which deserve particular attention. Thus says 
the sacred historian, 1 Chron. xxvi. 16. To 
Shuppim and Hosah the lot came forth westward, 
with the gate Shallecheth, by the causey of the 
going up, ward against ward; and at Parhar 
westward : four at the causey, two at Parbar. 
As to the first at south-west (K.), the name may 
be applied, according to its etymology, to what 
comes out like a projecture, as we call it from 
the Latin, or a jutting or leaning out in a build- 
ing. The word is found in only two places in 
Scripture, this of Chronicles, and another, Isaiah, 
vi. 13. where it is said of oaks, whose siibstance 
is in them when they cast their leaves, says our 
version ; but the Hebrew he-shallecheth, where 
the article be stands for in; and shallecheth we 
should think to be, what is risen, or above 
ground; for here such trees very well stand or 
subsist. 

However, when the name of Shalkchefh is 
given to the gate we are here speaking of, we see 
it at the same time joined to a causey. This was 
a jettee, bank, terrace, or bridge, that led up to 
the temple. And here, it seems, should be placed 
the misghad, made for the temple by the kin^, 
1 Kings, X. 12. The translation calls it pillars in 
the text, but in the margin rails (Heb. a prop) ; 
and in another place, 2 Chron. ix. 11. it bears 
the name of mesUhth, rendered by terraces in the 
text, but in the margin stays (Heb. high-ways) ; 
the sense of all which comes to one; for the 
ground without the temple se^ms to have been 
very uneven ; and, in order to make the coming 
to it not only commodious, but pleasant, Solomon 
contrived an avenue over the valley, one end of 
which answered the gate Shallecheth (K.), and the 
other the palace, over against the south side of 
the temple, to the north of mount Sion. It is in 
this disposal or order Ive are to consider what is 
called, 2 Chron. ix. 11. his ascent, by which he 
went up into the house of the Lord; which ascent 
was built by Solomon in so costly a manner, that 
it was looked upon with admiration by the queen 
of Sheba. Thus have we assigned a cause why 
this gate should be called Shallecheth; and as 
here was the greatest concourse of those about 
tbeceUrt, and in general from the high city, here 
were two distinct guard-houses, parallel to one 
another, one under Shuppim, and the other under 
his co-partner Hosah. 

But the second gate to the west (I.), towards 
the north of the Temple, was for the inhabitants 
of that part of the city that has been since called 
the lower; and this gate was sailed Parhetr, the 

3 T 
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way leading to tite suburbs from it, named in sa^ 
ered history ParTarim, 2 Kings, xsiiii. 11. NoW^ 
as the temple might be more exposed on that 
aide than any where else, and there was a very 
great concourse of people, the outlet of the road 
near the ^te was forded by Levites, and 
the gate itself by two more. But now let Us re- 
turn to the temple by the terraoe-gate (K.). 

Here we find the covert for the eabhtUh (D.), 
and the king's entry adjoining to it; for we read, 
2 Kings, xvi. 18. that king Ahax ent cfftke her- 
ders the bases^ and removed the lover from of 
them, and took down the sea from off the brazen 
oxen that were tmder it, and put it upon a pave- 
ment of stones ; and the covert for the sabbath, 
that they had buUt ta the house, and the king’s 
entry without, turned he from the houee of the 
Lord, for the king of Assgria^ We presume 
somewhat of a commentary, as to the two things 
here mentioned, will not ^ unaoseptable to the 
reader. 

We must form to ourselves somewhat of an 
idea of this covert, called in the Hebrew musac. 
JScwha is to cover, and musac, a covering or veiL 
As for the thing itself, we must look for what 
may relate to it among those things built by So^ 
lomon in the temple. At the time of its dadica^ 
tion we find, 2 Cmonicles, vi. 13. He had made a 
brazen scaffold (Heb. kior) of five cubits long, and 
five cubits broad, and three cubits high ; omd set 
it up in the midst of the court, and upon it ke 
stood, — and so on. Here it is easy to imagine a 
raised up place, where stood the king. It might 
be in the shape of a hemisphere, or hollow ves- 
sel, almost like the concha, or triumphal oar of 
the Homans ; but whatever might be this kior, it 
must, of necessity, have rested upon, or been 
•up^rted by, a pedestal or column. This the 
Vulgaie, following the Septuagint, expresses by 
the word base instead of the Hebrew kior. Much 
the same figure, therefore, would have been made 
use of, both in the text and translations, where 
die whole takes its denomination irom apart of 
the throne. We shall try to distingnish every 
|>wrt that made up this royal seat. 

First. Wo take notice of the base, or oolumn ; for 
it is said of JToash, when he was proclaimed king, 

2 Kings, xi. 14. He stood upon the pillar; this is 
the true meaning of the Hebrew ; the same turn 
of expression already made use oif ht relation to 
Solomon, although in the translattoa it is bg a 
pillar; and, what is Very remarkable, die text 
adds, cawmudkdmih, according to the manner, 
that is, as the idngs were used to do in the tem^ 
pie, in their nsnal place, or throne. According 
to' this, Josiah, in mrder to renew the covenant, 

& Kings, xxiii. 3. sioad UpUn the pilkir, accord- 
ing to the text; and oMO pillar the yng 


stood imon, is^ oven in onr CraMiliition^ 2 Chron* 
xxxiv. 31. called hie place wherein he stood. It is 
plainly to be seen that this place was very fit and 
proper for the king, olio appeared there at the 
head of the Israelites, in thek court, in the nUdsit 
of which the sacred historian has fixed the threnei. 
2 Chron. vi. 13. bejbre the altar. But it will not 
be aniist to observe, that the king did net stand 
or sit there when he come to the temple in the 
form of an humble supplicant te the God of 
Israel, or to ask his Counsel ; for in that case, It 
seems, the kings were mixed and confounded 
among the orond of thek subjects. However^ the 
dirone was the ordinary seat on all solemn occa- 
sions, when the king appeared before the altar. 
And there idso it was young Joaeh was seated in 
all the pomp of a king at his inauguration. So 
the historian says, 2 Chron. xxiii. 18. The kiw 
stood upon his pillar at the entering in, and the 
princes, and the trumpets, Ac. Our translation 
here again is stood at his pillar ,* hut we do not 
chusc to vary where the text is nniform. 

Secondly. Upon this pillar was a sort of alcove, 
or small gallery, made, as we have hinted above, 
much in the same shape as onr pulpits. This 
rested on the central point of its convex side, on 
the pillar r there the king might either sit or 
stana, and turn himself about to the temple, altar, 
or consecration, as he had occasion, as is observed 
of Solomon, at the consecration, of the temple.. 
1 Kings, viii. 14. 

Thirdly. The kior seems to have been cover- 
ed, as is at present tiie throne of our king, and 
for this reason it was eaUed musac, which may be 
explained by canopy, or oloth of state this third 
part denominating the two first.. 

But it is not easy te conceive for what reason, 
to the idea of covering is joined that of sabbath. 
The word eabbatk properly is rest,, and figure- 
tively the solemn day on which one did rest. If 
you take it in the first sense, it must only be un- 
dertlond> that tiie musetc covered the place where 
the king rested, or sat down, every one else stand- 
hug, 2 Chron. vi. 3.; if you take it in the second 
tense, it may imply, that the kior, or throne, was 
covered with the musac, or cloth of state, only on 
the last day of the week, the day of rest, or sab- 
bath ; and men it was laid up tiU the next sab- 
bath-day, unless some high festival intervened, 
that required tiie king’s presence in the temple. 

It wlH now be proper to shew the agreement 
between what we have been speaking of, and the 
king's entry without. In order to do this, it will 
be needful to oonsider what is written in the Nw 
Testament concerning Solomon’s porch, Christ 
usedlo walk there in Ae temple, Jolm, x. 23.; tile 
nposUes were all witii eneweoord there also, Aeti^ 
v. and «U ^ke people ran together mio timns 
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in the porch which is called Solomon's* Acts* iii. 
1 1 . Now* that thinking bad biuU such a porch. 
Josephus acknowledges* Antiq. lib. xx. c. B. and 
Bedl. Jttd. lib, v. cap. 5. but plafios it eastward^ 
which seems to be an error* unless he meant that 
it went eastward* which is true, in our opinion. 
However* the an Aority of St. lAike and St. John 
is sufficient to make us conclude* that* among the 
several porticos the temple was adorned wi& in 
their time* one in particular was looked upon as 
Solomon’s ; a sore sign that it was supposed he 
had built one* which suffioeth for our purpose. 

We shall not here undertake to describe exactly 
die stnicture* nor oven the situation of that built 
by Solomon. It only appears in general* that it 
might reach or extend itself from the gate where 
ended the terrace by which the king went op from 
his palace to the temple^ and that it was carried 
forward in a strait line* as far as over aginnst the 
musac ; but then to go to the musac, joining to 
the wall of the court of the priests* one must turn 
to the left, and that ttuming will precisely be the 
mebo, or king*8 entry. It is to be supposed* the 
porch, from the gate Shallechefo# as far as this 
entry* might be a common passage for the use of 
the public* as wMl as of the king ; hut from the 
tmtiing to the throne* ashes been already ohserv*- 
ed> it was the king’s entry* properly so osUed; 
which consequently was adorned mud enriched 
much more magnffioently than the rest For 
which reason Akofs made use of it* as well as of 
the covert of the eakhath, to buy the assistance of 
the king of Assyria. Not that we are to tbiuk 
that Ahaa destroyed (be whole bnildiog; this was 
not necessary; but es we road of B^aekiah* ^ 
Kings* xviii. 16. that hecv^^tht goU fron^ tie 
doors ef the tewude of the I^ord, and from the 
piUars which he hod overlaid, and gave it to the 
hkig of Assyria ; Ahau now the smo# taking 
away a portion out of the house ttf the l^rdf 2 
ChroB. xxviil. 21. via. the king's entry* and the 
eovert for the sabbath* just as Haaekiah did the 
rost abWesaid. 

But whet may be of more weight in this inquiry 
is* that this hj^othesis of the situation of the 


musac, or royal throne* will olear up a circum- 
stance in Jehoash’s inauguration* otherwise verv 
difficnlt to be understood* 2 Kings* xi. It is well 
known tbat this prince, by Jehoiada’s mbans* 
having been proclaimed in the temple* the noiso 
was heard by Athaliah in her palace; upon whioh 
rile, in haste* ran to the temple by the terrace 
walk* whioh for her was the readiest and shortest 
wav. She went in at the gate called Shallechetb* 
and crossed what we have called the portico* or 
porch, of king Solomon* at least that part of (ho 
poroh where stood the lievites in arms* according 
to the direotions of foe bigh’priest* 2 Kings, xi. 
6. 11. They, seeing the queen* hnt having no 
partioulajr orders oonoerning her* let her advance* 
so that she drew nearer ; and* coming as far as 
the kiHg*s eutry, or directly over against it* it ie 
said* 2 Kings* xi. 14. <9A# looked, and behold, tJ^ 
kksjg stood at hie pillar at the enierina iu* and the 
princes and the truv^fwte by the kmg^Thgm 
Athaliah rent her clothes, and cried, treason ! 
Treason! Hereupon the high-priest* Jehoiada* 
ordered the commanding-officers to have her forth 
^ the ranges; which, according as their armed 
i^evitea were pasted* could not more convenient)^ 
and with greater surety be done* than in opening 
the ranks towmds the gate of Asappim* whion 
was over against the kmg’s entry to foe spufo 
(L.). By tl^ gate* foeu* AfoaUcfo was forust out 
of foe temple immediately; and* foe better fo 
hinder her from returnii^ to her palaee* they 
conducted her towards the fields* through the 
eastern gate of Jerusal^ called Bfinhkad* or 
prison-gate; then* turning to foe right by foe 
comer* down to foe horse-gate* eastward of the 
palace* thereahouU idm was killed. Soon after* 
foe high^nriest brought the king from foo temple 
to the palace by foe wi^ of the gate of foe guard* 
and thence through foe great or high gate of foal 
palace. This* we reckon* is the true sense ; though 
some would understand by this high gate* a gate 
of the temple; but there was no such gate in the 
tstmple till the J^eign of Jefoam* of whoip it is said 
in express terms* He built the high gate (f 
/mass qf the 


We conclude, by considering in their order the references on our Plate: 


a. The Holy of Holies. 

b. The Holy Place. 

c. The Por^. 

A. A. TRie New Court. 

B. B. The Priest’s Court. 


C. The Altar. 

B. Tha 

B* E. ThcOviSat Court 


F. F. F. Gates and Ward-rooms. 

G. O. The Houfus Asuppm* 

H. H.H . H. Booms at each comer of the great court. 

I. The Gate Parhar, 

K. The Gate SkallBoieth. 

Ji. The Palaee* 

M* The Horse Guts. 

N. Tke Gate M^hkad* 


N. B. lower Bgure on this Fhrie i$ Ibe pnesmst Tuidcish Mosque* caUod the 
SaUmmUm, ^ MaeaU ^ Saiomon: Aam a wiev ioibe Vapaga PeHqnuqmdt 

3 T 2 
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No. CCXLIII. TEMPLE OF SOLOMON; according fb Calmet. 

HAVING given so large an extract on the former article, we aball suppose the 
reader is sufficiently acquainted with the general distribution of the parts of this struc- 
ture; but in justice to our author, we give his Plan of this sacred House and its 
Courts. 

Explanation gp the General Plan : 


The plan on which the Temple was built, was 
n square of 600 cubits, or 25,000 feet, A. A. A. A. 
This space was encompassed with a wall six 
cubits high, and of equal breadth. Beyond this 
wall was the court of the Gentiles, 60 cubits wide, 
B. B. B. B. After this a great wall encompassed 
the whole court of the children of Israel, C.C.C.C. 
This wall was a square of 500 cubits. The court 
of Israel, D. D. D. D. was 100 cubits square, and 
was surrounded with magnificent galleries, sup- 

Explanation of the 

The Court of the Priests, E. E. E. E. was 
placed in the midst of the court of the people, and 
was a perfect square of 100 cubits. It was en- 
compassed without by a great wall of 100 cubits 
square; and within were covered galleries, and 
apartments, round about. These apartments were 
for the priests* lodgings, and to contain such 
things as were necessary for the Temple, There 
were but three entrances, M. M. M. east, north, 
and south, and they went into it by an ascent of 
eight steps, X. X. X. Before and over against 
the gate of the court of the priests, in the court 
of Israel, was erected a throne for the king, being 
a magnificent alcove, wherein the king seated 
himself when he came to the Temple. Within 
the court of the priests, and over against the same 
eastern gate, was the altar of burnt-offerings, 12 
cubits square, according to Ezekiel, xliii. 12. 13. 
or, 10 cubits high, and 20 broad, according to 
2 Chron. iv. 1.; ffiey went up to it by stairs on the 
eastern side. 

Beyond this, and west of the altar of burnt of- 
ferings, was the Temple, properly so called, i. e. 


ported by two or three rows of pillars. It had 
four gates, or entrances, M. M, M. M. one east, 
another west, a third north, and a fourth south. 
They were all of the same form and dimensions, 
and each had an ascent of seven steps, V. V.V.V* 
The court was paved with marble of divers co- 
lours, and had no covering; but the people, in 
case of need, could retire under tlie galleries 
around it. 


Plan op the Temple: 

the building containing the Sanctuary, G ; the 
Sanctum, H; and the Porch, or entrance, I. The 
Porch, I. was 20 cubits wide, and six cubits deep. 
Its gate was 14 cubits wide. The Sanctum, H. 
was 40 cubits deep, and 20 wide. Herein stood 
the golden candlestick, the table of shew-bread, 
and the golden altar on which incense was offered. 
The sanctuary was a square of 20 cubits. There 
was nothing in the sanctuary but the ark of the 
covenant, which included the tables of the law. 
The high-priest entered here but once a year, and 
none but himself was permitted to enter. Solomon 
embellished the inside of this holy place with 
palm-trees in relief, and cherubim of wood, co- 
vered with plates of gold; and, in general, the 
whole sanctuary was adorned, and, as it were, 
overlaid with plates of gold. 

Round the Sanctum and Sanctuary, on tl^ out- 
side, were three stories of chambers, to the number 
of thirty-three, a. a. a. Ezekiel makes them but 
four cubits wide; but 1 Kings, vi. 5. allows five 
cubits to the first story, six to the second^ and 
seven to the third. 


No. CCXLIV. HEROD’S TEMPLE ; according to Calmet. 

WE coine now to give some idea of the Temple in its last state, after Herod had 
adorned it, with all the art, and at all the cost, of which he was master. As Josephus; 
had seen it in this state, it is very natural that his description of it should be the guide 
of learned men ; nevertheless, it may bear a query, whether he did not describe it from 
memory, and after it was destroyed; perhaps, ^therefore, the precision of Josephus: 
should rather be taken generally^ than as perfect However, we have no other de- 
scription of its form; though we do not despair of recovering some of its measqres* , . 
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Explanation of the Plan of the Teuple, as rebuilt by Herod the Great; 

ACCORDING TO THE DIMENSIONS GIVEN BY JoSEPHUS: 


A. A. A, A. The Temple wall, four stadia or 
furloughs in circuit, or a square of one stadium. 
The stadium was 125 paces, or 625 feet. Jos, 
Antiq. lib. xxv. c. 14. 

B. B. B. B. Four great gates or doors, 15 cu- 
bits wide, and 30 high, placed east, west, north, 
and south. De Bello , lib. vi. c. 6. 

C. C. C. C. To the west were four great gates, 
one of which went to the palace, another to the 
city, and two into the country. Antiq. lib. xxv. 
c. 14. 

D. D. D. D. Within the first enclosure of the 
Temple were, on the four sides of the courts, four 
large galleries, supported by four rows of pillars; 
one row fixed to the wall, the other three rows dis- 
tant from it. There were in all 162, their height 
was 27 feet, their thickness as much as three men 
could embrace. The gallery in the middle was 
the highest and broadest, being 45 feet wide, and 
70 feet high. Those on the sides were but 20 feet 
wide and 50 high. Their roofs were of cedar, 
finely adorned with mouldings and gilding. Antiq. 
lib. xxv. c. 14. 

£. £. £. £. Beyond the portico was a balus- 
trade of stone, with columns at several distances, 
on which were inscriptions in Greek and Latin, 
forbidding on pain of death, strangers, or Jews 
not purified, to advance any farther. Antiq. lib. 
XV, c. 14. De Bell. lib. vi. c. 6. 

F. F. F. F. The balustrade had three passages 
at equal distances, north and south: but towards 
the east there was but one entrance, through 
which all Jews that were purified might enter, as 
also Jewesses. Antiq. lib. xv. c. 14. 

G. G. G. G. The Court of the Priests, which 
Was the second enclosure of the Temple; it con- 
tained the temple strictly so called, and the altar 
of burnt-sacrifices. This court was square, and 
surrounded by a wall of 40 cubits high extema%; 
but one part of this height was occupied (H. H.) 
by steps ; so that internally the wall was but 25 
cubits high. There were 14 steps (H. H. H.), 
hfter which (I. I.) a terrace of 10 cubits wide 
(I. I.), From hence they entered the gate, and 
ascended five steps (K. K.) to arrive at the plat- 
form of the court and its porticos, which were 25 
cubits high. De Bello, lib. vi. cap. 6. Compare 
also lib. V. cop. 5. 

L, L. L. l^is court was square, and surround- 


ed by double galleries, 30 cubits wide, on the 
east, north, and south ; but there was no ^llerjr 
to the west. The pttlars were plain, their height 
21 cubits, all of one stone. De Bello,. Hb. vi. 
c. 6. Ant. lib. xv. c. 14. 

M. M. M. M. Adjoining to the gates of the 
court of the priests internally, were two square 
rooms, in the form of towers, supported by two 
columns, having each 12 cubits, or 18 feet in 
diameter, or thickness. These rooms were 30 
cubits square and 40 high. De Bello, lib. vi. c. 6. 

N. N. N. N. This court had no doors on the 
west; but, one to the east, four to the north, and 
four to the south. That on the eastern side was 
for the women; on the north and south there was 
one for the women also; so that tliey had four 
ways to their place of worship. De Bello, lib. 
vi. c. 6. 

O. O. The place appropriate to the women in 
the Temple was to the east, over against the altar 
of burnt-sacrifices, and the porch of the Temple. 

P. P. P. P. The north and south sides were 
for the men. De Bello, lib, vi. c. 6. 

Q. Q. The priests were separated from the 
people by a wall of three cubits high, Ant. lib. 
viii. c. 2.; — or only one cubit high, De Bello, 
lib. vi. c. 6. 

H. The altar of burnt-offerings, 15 cubits high, 
40 long, and 40 broad. They went up to it by a 
slope towards the south. De Bello, tib. vi. c. 6. 

S. S. The front of the Temple to the east; 
100 cubits square. De Bello, lib. vi. c. 6. Josephus 
says, that the Temple was at first 100 cubits wide, 
and 120 high: but that it afterwards settled 20 
cubits, and was reduced to 100. Ant. lib. xv. 
c. 14. 

This front was that of the porch of the Temple, 
which was not near so wide os this ; for this front 
was 100 cubits wide ; whereas, the Temple itself 
was but 20. 

T. The door of the porch, 70 cubits high, and 
25 wide. De Bello, lib. vi. 

V. The Sanctum, 40 cubits long; 20 cubits 
wide. Ibid. 

X. The Sanctuary, a square of 20 cubits. 

Ibid, 

Y. T. Y. Y. On the sides of the Temple were 
apartments contiguous to it in great numbers, and 
of different dimensions* De Bello, lib. vi c* & 
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No. CCXLV. SECTION OF HEROD’S TEMPLE; accoboiho to Calmet. 


A. The external area. 

B. The east Door of tiie Temple. 

C. C. GroUeries romid the court 

D* D Pillars with inscriplioiis in Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, forbiading strangers to pass 
beyond them. 

£. Door leading into the courts and under the 
porobes. 

F. A Hall in Ibrm of a tent 

G. G. Court of the Temple. 

H. Altar of burnt-offerings. 

I. A WaU around the altar of bumt-offerinM, 

whhiii sfi^parated the priests from the people. 


K. One of the pillars at Uie poroh of the Temple, 

embellished with Tines and grapes of gold. 

L. Door of the porch of the Temple. 

M. The Porch. 

N. The Door of the Temple, or Holy Place. 

O. The Holy Place. 

P. The Door of the Most Holy Place. 

Q. The Most Holy Place. 

R. The west door of the external court. 

Over the galleries C. C. are lodgings for tbQ 
priests, 8. S. 


N0.CCXLVI. PLAN OF THE TEMPLE AND ITS COURTS; 

ACCORDING TO THE RaBBIKS, AND Dr, PrIDEAUX. 

THE lower subject on this Plate is an instance of wbat very rtifferent notions may 
be derived from ihe same description; this, however, rests on Rabbinical authority; 
md what proportion of confidence may be due to that, when compared with the 
deecription of JosephiM, the reader will decide for himself. 


A. A. A. A. The outward Circuit of the 
Temple, including a square of 2000 cubits ; each 
side ^ cubits. It was a wall of 25 cubits high 
within: and this was the height of all the other 
walls in the temple, except the Chel, The cubit 
is tiduen at a foot and a half. 

B. Hie eastern gate, or gate of Shwhan, 

h, c. Shops where they sold wine, oil, salt, 
meal, Ac. used in the sacrifices. There were 
ahambers over them on both sides. 

D. Hie northern gate, cafied Tedi. 

£. £. Apartments for the porters above and 
below, on either side. IBetween this gate imd 
the eastern comer, on the top of the mountain 
that stretched out a little, was Fort Antonia, 
ihrmeily called Baris, where die Romans kept a 
garrison, as a check to the Tem|^e. Hence the 
commander of this post was called the Ciqitain of 
the Temple, Luke, xxii. 52. Acts, iv. 1. It was 
a squace pile, qf two furionn in compass, pretty 
near the widl of the Tem]^: it commanicated 
with it by a flight of stairs, which terminated 
bdlorw in the cloisters, on north-west side. 
By this wi^r the setdiors ran down tfi qpijease 
the tumult on acconnt of St. Paul, Acts, xxi, 32. 
from hence slm St. Pantl made his igieodh, 
verse 40. 

F. F. Hie two sontbero gates, called tbe gates 
of UuUah. 

G. G. G. G. Porters* lodges on both sides. 


H. The gate Shalhchetk, or of Coponius, situ- 
ated on the west. 

I. Hie gate of Parbar, also situated on the 
west. 

K. K. K. K. Porters* lodges to these gates. 

L. L. The two gates Asuppim, on the west. 

M. M. M. M. The apartments of these two 

f ates, where was the treasure of the Temple. 

'he side of these gates was 15 cubits, and tbo 
height 30. Tbe <mening was 10 cubits wide, 
and 20 high. AH me gates of the Temple were 
of file same dimensions. 

jKT. N. N. N. The cloister, or oovered gallery, 
that vent round tbe Tenq^, On tbe south $iAo it 
WHS called The Ipng’s jPortidb, where it was 
nuicb mere spacious than dsewbere; for it had 
three walki;, tbe middio one of which was 40 
cubits and a half wide, and 50 high. The other 
two ware bit 15 cubits wide, and 25 Irigb. And 
tbese iast dimensions ware the same iu all etbers 
of this oourt That to the east was eaUed Solo- 
mon’s Poreb, because it waa hniltiq^ thefreat 
temace that Sofomcn bad raisod «a me bottom of 
the vaHey, which was 4Q0 cubits deep. This 
was the only work of Solomon Ihat remained in 
Jhe Temple at the tinm of ilcsns Ohrist. John, x. 
23. Acts, iii. 11. 

O O. O. O. The ontward court of the temple, 
called the Court of the Gentiles. 
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No.CCXL\lI. THE INTERIOR COURT OF THE TEMPLE; 

ACCORDING TO THE RaBBINS, AND Db.PrIDEAUX; 

SHEWN At laifpe, for the sake of distinctness: the references are oontuiued y/k the 
•ame order as those of the foregoing explanation. 


P. The outward Incloiurs of the inner courts. 
This was a find wall three cubits high» within 
which it was not allowed for any Gentile to enter, 
nor any one polluted by haring been near the 
dead. 

Q. The wall that inclosed the Second Court 
of the Temple. 

R. R. A space between this last wall and the 
outward circumference of this court, 10 cubits 
wide; called the Ch$L 

S. The Stairs on the east side, which went up 
from the court of the Gentiles into the Chel: it 
had 14 steps, each nine inches in height. 

T. The stair-case of the CAe/, which went up 
to the Court of the Women; of five steps, each 
nne inches. 

V. The Gate which entered into the women’s 
court on the east side; called Beautiful, Acts, 
iii. 2. 

W. W. Two other gates which went into the 
women’s court, one to Qie south, the other north. 

X. The Women’s Court, so called because 
women were allowed to enter there, to be present 
at divine service, but not to go farther; it was a 
Square of 135 cubits. 

Y. Y. Y. Porticos on three sides of the women’s 
court, over which were galleries for the women’s 
use. 

Z. Z. Twe subterraneous chambers under the 
court of Israel, where the musicians- laid up their 
instruments. 

1. 2. 3. 4. Four small courts adjacent to the 
four comers of the court of the women, 40 cubits 
long, and 30 wide. 

1. Here the Nasarites aocomplished their 
vows. 

2. Here the blemished priests cleansed the 
wood from worms before it was used. 

3. Here the purification of the leper was per*^ 
formed. 

4. Here they laid up the oil and wine for the 
altar, in cellars built within it all round. 

5. 5. 5. 6. Chests of the treasury of the Temple. 
Into one of these our Savieor saw the widow put 
her two mites, as he sat on the benches imder 
the portico <Y); for there were benches m tXi fiiC 
porticos of the Temple, all along the wall, within 
ip well as without this court. Of soma piaoe 
hear these cheats we must uBderataad John, fiii. 
20. where it is said^ that our Saviour preached 
IB the treasury.. 


6. The iemiciroular stair-case, leading from 
the women’s court to the great hraaen gate: it 
had 16 steps. 

7. The great brazen gate, or Gate of Nicanor: 
it was the great entrance ixito the interior court; 
in which were the Temple and the altar. This 
eourt represented the tabernacle, and included 
what was properly called ihe Sanctuary. It was 
135 cubits wide, and 187 long. 

8. The wall which parted the Sanolhary from 
the women’s court. 

0. 9. 9. 9. The place of the Sanctuary, properly 
called the Court of Israel. Here the residenti- 
aries, or stationary-men, always abode, who, in 
the public worship, represented the whole peo- 
ple of Israel; hither also all Israelites r^mired, 
when they had any sacrifice to offer. For sim- 
ple worshipping, without any particular ofibring, 
they remained in the court of the women; the 
men in the open space, the women in Ihe por- 
ticos. This interior court contained, at its east- 
ern entrance, a double portico ; but to the north, 
and also to the south only one. 

10. The place properly called the Court of the 
PHests ; it contained the second walk, or aisle, of 
the double portico now mentioned. The desks 
of the musicians made a row of two cubits under 
this porch, joining to the court. The remaining 
pfurt was where the priests out of waiting atten- 
ded the service. 

11. The Throne where the king sat, sear one 
of the columns, 2 Chron. vi. 13. 

12. Winding stairs^ leading up to the chambers 
over the Gate of Nicanor: that to the right went 
to the wardrobe, where tbe priests laid up their 
habits> the otlm to the chamber, where they 
kept the cakes for the continual offning made by 
the high-priest morning and evening. 

13. In the south of the portico lO, is the hall 
called Gmnithf where the Sanhedrim assembled. 
One part of this hafl was within the sacred pre- 
cincts, the other part without. In the ootmrd 
part tW usually sat. 

14. Tto baM ef the fomitahi^ er well; this foim- 
tain supplied all tbe water used in the Temple. 

15. 15. 15. Three gates of the Sanotm^ on 
atie south: the first and nearest to the well-room 
was called the welbgmle; over this was tin iwom 
where the incense was piapared: the aeoMid was 
the gate of firstlings ; the thud the gate of khadli^g* 
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16. The wood chamber, where the wood was 38. The Brazen Sea. # 

laid up for the use of the altar, after it had been 39. The ftair-case of the porch;, it had 12 

purged from what was woim-caten. Over this steps. 

chamber was that of the high-priest, called Para- 40. The passage of the porch, 20 cubits wide, 
drin, whore the council of the Temple was held, and 40 high. 

in which be was president. a. The two pillars, Jachin and Boaz, on each 

17. 17. Halls, for a body of guards of Levites. side of the entrance. 

18. 18. 18. Chambers of the treasury. h. The Porch, 11 cubits wide, 60 long. 

19. The hall, wherein was kept the common fire c. c. Chambers for laying * up the sacrificai 

for the grand guard of Levites. instruments. 

20. On the north side of the court, the hall, d. The outward wall of the porch, 

with a common fire for the grand guard of priests. e. The inward wall of the porch. 

21. A stone in the midst of this hall, under f. The door that went out of the porch into the 

which were laid all the keys of the Temple every Holy Place. 

night. g. The wicket by which the priest passed ta 

22. A closet, wherein were shut up the lambs unbar and open the gates in the morning, and to 
for the continued morning and evening sacrifices, bar up the gates in the evening. 

23. The bath, where the priests washed them- h. The Holy Place, 20 cubits wide, and 40 long, 

•elves after any uncleanness. i. The Golden Candlestick. 

24. The closet were the shew-bread was made. k. The Table of Shew-hread. 

25. The closet where the Maccabees put the 1. The Altar of Incense. 

stones of the altar, polluted by Antiochus. m. The Most Holy Place, a square of 20 cubits. 

26. 26. 26. Three gates of the sanctuary toward n. The Ark of the Covenant. 

the north. The first and most eastern was called o. The two Cherubim, 10 cubits high, their 
Nitzotz, or, of singing; the second the gate of faces inwards; their wings extended to wards -each 
the Women, the third the gate of the Corban. other; over the ark, and quite to the wall on each 

27. The salt-chamber for keeping salt for the side. 

use of the altar. p. The Veil of the Temple, that parted the Holy 

28. A chamber, where the skins of the victims and the Most Holy; rent from top to bottom at 

were d^osited. our Saviour’s crucifixion. 

29. Tiie room where the bowels of the victims q. q. q.q. Chambers of the treasury, on the two 

were washed. sides, and behind the Teinple. They were three 

30. Another body of guards of Levites ; over stories high, and herein the tythes were locked 
the place of this, was also a guard of priests. up. 

31. The chamber where the priest lived private r. r. r. r. Passages to t^iose chambers, 

for seven days who was to bum the red heifer. s. a. Galleries before the chambers. 

32. Rings to which the victims were fastened t. t. t. t. Stair-cases going np to those above, 

that were to be sacrificed. u. u. Stair-cases going up to the apartments 

33. Eight posts, on which the victims were over the porch and the Temple. 

hung up to be skinned. W.W. The wings of the Temple; forming the 

34. Marble tables, on which the sacrifices were extremities of the porch, 
cut up. 

35. The Altar of bumt-ofierings, the upper N.B. Tho length of the Temple, properly so 

square of which was 20 cubits a side; the lower called, including the thickness t)f the wdls, was 
32 cubits. 100 cubits. The breadth of the Temple, with the 

36. The Slope that went up to the altar, of 32 two wings, was 100 cubits; without the wings 70. 

cubits. The height of the temple was 100 cubits; the 

37. Marble tables, on which they put the pieces wings 120. On one of these wings the devil 
of the victims that were ready to be laid on the placed our Saviour, Matt. iv. 5. 

altar. 

No.CCXLVin, VIEW OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM; 

•ACCORDING TO F. LaMY. 

THIS Plate shews how very difierently learned men may conceive of subjects from 
description only; and probably others may think that little dependence is to be placed 
on either of tb^ delineations. 

Noi 
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No. CCXLIX. BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM; 

ACCORDING TO CaLMET. 

THE reader will compare this delineation with the section of the same edili<^: we 
only remark on it, that the courts seem to be too small for the purposes they were 
designed for: such great masses of building, and such contracted courts, rather 
resemble the crouded confinement of European cities, than the extensive range of 
Eastern structures, which, whether they be royal or sacred, are usually spacious. 

No. CCL. ALTARS; from Calmet. 

ALTAR OF BURNT- OFFERINGS. 


THIS was a kind of coffer of Shittiin wood, 
covered with brass plates, Exod. xxvii. 1, 2, 3. 
It was five cnbits square, and three in height. 
Moses placed it to the East, before the entrance 
of the Tabernacle, in the open air, that go the fire 
which was to be kept perpetually upon it, and 
the smoke arising from the sacrifices which were 
burnt there, might not spoil the inside of the 
Tabernacle. At the four comers of this Altar 
there was an appearance as it were of four horns, 
covered with the same metal as the rest of the 
Altar. Within the depth or hollow of it was a 
grate of brass, on which the fire was made; thro* 
this fell the ashes, in proportion as they increased 
upon the Altar; they were received below in a pan 
which was placed under it. At the four comers 
of this grate were foUr rings, and four chains, 
which kept it up at the four horns of the Altar 
above mentioned. As this Altar was portable, 
Moses had rings made, and fastened to the sides 
of it, into which were put staves of Shittim wood, 
overlaid with brass, by means whereof of it was 
removed from place to place. 

Such was the Altar of Burnt-Offerings belonging 
to the tabernacle erected by Moses in the wilder- 
ness : but in Solomon’s temple it was much larger. 
This was a kind of cube, twenty cubits long, as 
many wide, and tenpin height. It was covered 
with thick plates of brass, and filled with rough 
stones; on the east side there Was An easy ascent 
leading up to it. When the Jews returned from 
the captivity of Babylon, they rebuilt the Altar of 
Burnt-Offerings, after the model of Solomon’s; but 
after both the temple and the altar had been pro- 
faned by tbc orders of Antiochus Epiphanes, this 
altar was demolished, and the stones of it Were laid 
in some part of the temple which was unpolluted, 
till a prophet should be raised up by God, who 
should come and declare the use for which they 
were reserved. Herod the Great having made a 
new temple, built an altar of burnt-offerings like 
that which had been there before; but Josephus 
says, that the ascent up to it was on the south 
side. 

Third Hundred. Edit. 4. 


The Altar of Burnt-Offerings, according to the 
Rabbins, was a large mass all built of rough and 
unpolished stones, the basis whereof was 32 
cubits, or 48 feet square. From thence tha 
altar rose one cubit, or a foot and a half, then 
there was a diminishing of one cubit in thickness; 
from thence the altar, bein^ only 30 cubits square 
rose five cubits, and received a new diminution 
or in-benching of two cubits, and consequently 
was reduced to 28 cubits square. From thence 
again it rose three cubits, but was two cubits 
smaller. Lastly, it rose one cubit, and so being 
in all 24 cubits, or 36 feet square, it formed the 
hearth on which the sacrifices were burnt, and 
the perpetual fire kept up. Misnaioih, in Micf- 
doth, Maimon. in Belk-Habb, Ahirach, c. 1, 2. 

The diminution of two cubits above mentioned, 
which was nearly in the middle of the Altar, served 
as a passage for the priests to go and come about 
the altar, to attend the fire, and to place the sacri- 
fice on it. This altar was composed of large platesof 
massy brass, whence it is called the Brazen AHar, 
1 Kings, viii. 64, It is believed that the Altar 
was filled with rough stones, or earth, according 
to what is said, Exod. xx. 24, 25. An Altar of 
£arth thou §halt ihake unto me, and shalt $acri^ 
fice thereon thy burnt-offerings, and thy peace- 
offerings — and if thou wilt make me an Altar of 
stone, thou shatt not build it of hewn stone; for 
if thou lift Up thy tool upon it, thou hast pol- 
luted it. At the four^ comers of the Altar, on the 
last diminution, or in-benching, were four small 
pillars of a cubit square, hollow in the middle for 
lialf a cubit square, aud in the form of a perfect 
cube. These are the horns of the altar, so often 
mentioned in Scripture; they were hollow, that 
part of the blood of the sacrifices might be poured 
into them. 

The ascent'to the Altar was by a sloping rise on 
the south side, and was called Kibhesn ; it was 32 
cubits in length, and 16 in breadth, and landed 
upon the upper benching-in, near the hearth, or 
top of the mtar; because to go up to the altar by 
steps was forbid by the law. TW pH^sts laighK 
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go roand about the altar and perform their offices which was likewise a cubit broad; for it would 
very conveniently upon the two in-benchings have been very uneasy for them to have walked 
which we have described ; namely, that of the bare-foot on the hearth, which was always heated 
middle, which was a cubit, and that above it, by the fire that was continually burning there.” 

No. CCLL EXPLANATION OF 
THE PROFILE OF THE ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERINGS; 

ACCORDING TO THE RaBBINS, AND Dr. PrIDEAUX. 

(For the Plate, md€ Altars, No. cxxviii.) 
a, A Trench which went quite round the Altar f. g. The third in-benching, one cubit broad, 
wherein was thrown the blood of the sacri- y. A. The last rising, one cubit, 
fices. *. The Hearth of 24 cubits, or 36 feet square, 

a, A. The Foundation of the Altar, one cubit high, A. k. The Horns of the Altar, of one cubit, and 
and 32 cubits square. hollow, half a cubit square. 

h, c. The first in-benchiug, one cubit broad. /. The sloping ascent to the Altar, 32 cubits in 
a. d. The Elevation of five cubits. length. 

d* a. The second in-benching, one cubit broad. m. d. The passa^ on both sides the Kihhtsh, to 
t,f. The Elevation of three cubits. the second in4>enohing. 

No. CCLII. BRAZEN LAVERS ; from Calmet. 

“ THESE were Vessels borne by four Cherubim, standing upon bases or pede- 
stals mounted on brazen wheels, and having handles belonging to them, by means 
whereof they might be drawn, and conveyed from one place to aimther, as they 
should be wanted in the Temple. These Lavers were double, that is to say, com- 
posed of a bason, which received the water that fell firom another square vessel above 
it, from which they drew water with cocks. The whole work was of Brass; the square 
vessel was adorned "^vith the heads of a lion, an ox, and a cherub, that is to say, 
of extraordinary hieroglyphic creatures. Each of these Lavers contained 40 baths, 
or four bushels, 41 pints, and 40 cubic inches of Paris measure. There were ten 
made in this form, and of this capacity; five of them were placed to the right, and five 
to the left of the Temple, between the altar of burnt-offerings, and the steps which 
led to the porch of the temple.” 

No. CCLIII. BRAZEN SEA. Plate I. 

UNDER the article Sea, in tlie Dictionary, the reader has seen a general descri^ 
don of this capacious Vessd, with the sentiments of our learned author on the mode 
of reconciling the different statements of its contents; which in Kings are stated at 

2,000 baths, in Chronicles at 3,000 baths. ... •. v i j a aaa 

Our author supposes that (in our upper figure) the bowl, or cawty, beta 2,Ow 
baths, and the foot or hollow, held 1,000 more:— But, what could be the “se of this 
hollow? not merely to contain so much water; it must be for the purpose ot furnish- 
ine it when it wanted: in which case, certainly, the cocks should «« P‘ac^ at the 
hotUm of it, which they are not. And by what means was this vessel filled ? Here 
this figure fails; and so does the lower figiu-e on oor Plate; for d: can h^y be said, 
with truth, that this Brazen Sea contains the water of the bason around it l he oxen 
indeed, may be supposed to be hollow, and their contents be excluded 
measurement (that of 2,000 baths) but included in the other, is possible; 

leems inadequate to the reconciling the whole of so great a diffisrcnce; ana is 
partial approach towards it. 


in one 
yet it 
but a 
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This lower figure is drawn according to Rabbinical ideas, 1. in that, the brim is 
adorned with ovals, not oxs’ heads, as some, with the Chaldee, interpret the passage 
in Kings; (that in Chronicles plainly denotes heads of oxen). 2. In that, the brim 
exceeds the body of the bason; so that, though a line of thirty cubits might encom- 
pass the bason, yet it would not encompass the brim: by this they mean to provide 
against the t]uestion. How a vessel of such measure could hold so great a quantity of 
water? They mean also, by reckoning this brim into the measure of 3,000 baths, but 
out of the measure of 2,000 baths, to account for that difference in the passages 
which describe it. 

If the oxen were supposed to stand three together at each face of the square foot 
in the upper figure, that disposition would agree with the sentiments of some among 
the Rabtws; but this is by no means favoured by Josephus, Antiq. lih, viii. c. 2. 

No. CCLIV. BRAZEN SEA. Plate II. 

WITHOUT expressing any dissatisfaction with the modes hitherto proposed of 
reconciling the two passages in Kings and Chronicles, I venture to submit to the 
candid reader an attempt on other principles: — observing, with respect to this Sea, 

1. That no figure yet published, has preserved a proper inlet and outlet for the 
necessary body of water. Now this water was not stagnant, but flowing; for, that 
this vessel was a Fountain, may be determined from two considerations; I.That most 
if not a//, of the Jewish purifications, were performed over running water. 2. The 
Jerusalem Talmud, in Joma.per. 3. Aruch^ in Mekineh. Maimon. in JBeth, Mikd. per. 6. 
agree that a pipe of water came into the Brazen Sea out of the well or fountain Etam, 
and constantly flowed from it, for the use of the priests who ministered at the altar. 

2. That the construction of a fountain implies pipes, &c. for forcing the water 
upwards, and corresponding pipes, for passing the water through (or at least among) 
the oxen, &c. around this bason. 

It has seemed, therefore, plausible to me, that the writer of the Chronicles does 
not merely state the quantity of water which this bason held, but that also which was 
necessary to work it, to keep it flowing as a fountain : that which was necessary to fill 
the bason, and its o/ccompaniments. This o{nnion may be supported, by observing the 
different phraseology used in the two passages : 1 Kings vii. 20. “ it contained — com- 
prehended — held (9b' icil) 2,004) baths ; but in 1 Chron. vi. 6. two words are used, one 
as before, “ it held,' (icil) — the other, “ ” (p'?n» MecnerziK). Now the 

writer would not have used two words, adding a second word, merely to signify tlie 
same thing : there was, then, a difference between this receivings and this holding. 
When playing as a fountain, and, when all its parts were filled for that purpose, they, 
together with the Sea itself, received 3,000 baths ; whereas the Sea exclusively hM 
only 2,000 batlis, when its contents were restricted to those of the circular bason : 
“ It received — assd held — three thousand baths.^' 

But nothing proves a point like producing an instance ; the reader, therefore, will 
permit me to produce the “ Fountain of the Lions,’' now extant in the Moorish palace 
at Granada, usually called by its Arabic name, AUHamhra. This subject is from the 

Antiquities” pubUshed by the Spanish Royal Society: on such authority, it mcty 
safely be confided m. 

This Fountain is composed of twelve lions, holding the place of Solomon s twelve 
Oxen, their hinder parts turned inward and three toward each quarter of the 
heavens, of course. Solomon’s bason stood upon the oxen, and this bason is sup- 
ported by pillars, which pillars* enter the hinder parts of the animals, and through the 

3 u 2 
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pillars the water passes into the animals. Whether Solomon’s bason had these pillars, 
we cannot tell ; but as it stood upon the oxen, (no doubt, at their hinder parts, which 
were turned inward) the opportunity for communication by pipes, &c. is obvious. 
This Bason is ornamented much to the same effect as Solomon’s probably was. 

In the centre of this Bason rises a smaller one, or cup, which is indeed the Foun- 
tain, and supplies water to the larger. It is impossible to determine whether Solo- 
mofi’s had any cup like this ; but, if it had, the difference between 2,000 baths and 
8,000 baths, is accounted for at once ; and with at least as much propriety as the 
** hollow foot” of Calmet accounts for it. Such a cup, adding nothing to the external 
measure of the bason, might be omitted in the account. However, not to insist on 
this, it must be recollected, that, to supply the rising column of water, of considerable 
diameter, and, no doubt, of a majestic elevation — to supply also the discharge of 
twelve lesser fountains, from the mouths of the oxen, as in this instance from the 
mouths of the lions — together with what was contained in the various pipes, may well 
be thought to require half as much water as was held by the bason itself ; so that the 
water necessary to supply the whole, or what was received by the entire fountain 
when at work, was 3,000 baths ; while the bason alone held only 2,000 baths. 

Farther, without affecting to determine whether Solomon’s bason had a cup, I would 
ask, whether, from the arrangement of the passages in the original, it is absolutely 
certain, that the same brim which had knops compassing it, “ ten in eighteen inches,” 
is the same as that which was “ wrought like the brim of a cup, with flowers of 
lilies” ? The ornaments of our cup are like those of flowers : those of the bason are 
different : — might it not be so in Solomon’s Brazen Sea ? 

This solution seems greatly preferable to the supposition that one writer means 
dry-measure baths, whereas the other writer means liquid-measure baths ; or, that 
the bath had varied in its quantity after the time of Solomon ; since the foundation of 
this explanation is matter of fact, and since the coincidence of ideas between Solo- 
mon’s Fountain and that of our Plate, is striking, to whoever will attentively peruse 
the descriptions which are left us. In fact, without meaning to press the principle 
too far, I suppose this “ Fountain of the Lions” may illustrate the Brazen Sea of Solo- 
mon, till a better representation can be obtained ; which will not be speedily, since 
the circumstance of iinding animals sculptured in the palaces of the Orientals, is 
extremely rare; and since this instance is a deviation from the laws and customs 
of the people among whom it was made, which a sovereign only would dare to 
indulge. Perhaps this Fountain is unique in its kind. I shall add Mr. Swinburne’s 
descnption of it. Travels in Spain^ p. 178 : 

‘‘ Opposite to the dool* of the Communa, through which you enter, is another, lead- 
ing into the Quarto delos Leones, or apartment of the Lions, which is an oblong court, 
100 feet in length, and 50 in breadth, environed with a colonade 7 feet broad at the 
sides, and 10 at the end. Two porticos or cabinets, about 15 feet square, project 
into the court at the two extremities. The square is paved with coloured tiles ; the 
colonade with white marble. The walls* are covered five feet up from the ground 
with blue and gold, with an Arabic motto on a bend, signifying, “ No conqueror but 
God.” The columns that support the roof and gallery are of vrhite marble, very 
slender, and fantastically adorned: they are nine feet high, including base and capital, 
and eight inches and a half diameter : they are very irregularly maced ; sometimes 
singly, at others in groups of three, but more frequently two tocher. The width of 
the horse-shoe arches above them is four feet two inches for the large ones, and three 
for the smaller. The ceiling of the portico is finished in a much finer and more com- 
plicated manner than that of the and the stucco laid on the walls with> 
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inimitable delicacy ; in the ceiling it is so artfully frosted and handled as to exceed 
belief. The capitals are of various designs, though each design is repeated several 
times in the circumference of the court, but not the least attention has been paid to 
placing them regularly, or opposite to each other. 

Not the smallest representation of animal life can be discovered amidst the vari* 
eties of foliages, grotesques, and strange ornaments* About each arch is a large 
square of arabesques, surrounded ^ith a rim of characters that are generally quota- 
tions from the Koran. Over the pillars is another square of delightful fillagree work. 
Higher up is a wooden kind of cornice, as much inriched with carving as the stucco 
that covers the part underneath. Over this projects a roof of red tiles, the only thing 
that disfigures this beautiful square. This ugly covering is modern ; put on by order 
of Mr. Wall, the late prime minister, who a few years ago gave the Alhambra a 
thorough repair. In Moorish times the building was covered with large painted and 
glazed tiles, of which some few are still to be seen. In the centre of the court are 
twelve ill-made lions, muzzled, their fore-parts smooth, their hind-parts rough, which 
bear upon their backs an enormous Bason, out of which a lesser rises. While the 
pipes were in good order, a great volume of water was thrown up, that, falling down 
in the basons, passed through the beasts, and issued out of their mouths into a large 
reservoir, where it communicated hy channels with^'e^ d'eaus in the apartments. This 
fountain is of white marble, embellished with many festoons, and Arabic disticljs, 
thus translated : 

Seest thou how the waters flow copiously like the Nilef 

This lesembles a sea washing over its shores, threatening shipwreck to the mariners. 

This water runs abundantly to give drink to the lions. 

Terrible as the lion is our king in the day of battle. 

The Nile gives glory to the king, and the lofty mountains proclaim it. 

This ^rden is fertile in delights; God takes care that no noxious animal shall approach it. 

The foir princess that walks in this garden, covered with pearls, augments its beauty so much, that thou 
may'st doubt whether it be the fountain that flows, or the tears of her admirers.’’ 

This Fountain may serve to answer another question, which has been raised on the 
manner of castini; Solomon’s Brazen Sea — How such an immense body could be cast 
at once? This difficulty has arisen from taking as certain that the Sea was strictly a 
circle ; whereas the Arabian fountain, though circular, is divided into twelve faces, 
each face being itself a plane, and forming an angle with its neighbour : notwithstand- 
ing this, it has hitherto l^n described as round; and Mr. Swinburne, in his design 
of it, has drawn it as if it were truly circular, not noticing the angles. If this were 
the fact also, with respect to Solomon’s Sea, then we perc^ve how easily each face 
might be cast separately, and afterwards the whole might be united ; notwithstanding 
which, few persons, if any, would hesitate in describing it as a round bason. This 
would determine, too, that his oxen stood, like our Moorish lions, one to each face, 
with equal intervals betw^ them, all round the circumference, and not, as might be 
gathered from the description, three together, each three facing a cardinal point of 
the heavens [which hu b^ the sentiment of the i^bbins : Talmud, i» Erubhin, in 
Gemar. Rah. Sol. & Kimcbi, and which, they say, coincides with the square foot, whose 
section is shewn in our figure fi-om Calmet : Vide also the oxen of the lower figure, 
Plate I.] Were this correct (and it is generally admitted) it implies a considerable 
latitude of expression ; since only one ox out of any three, could, strictly speaking, 
fi^ that point of the compass which all the three are said to face. It is hardly cre- 
dible that the Sea itself should be strictly a wcle, while its supporters were grouped 
in four divisions, forming a square ; hut rather that they should be raoged m the same 
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manner as the lions are, as shewn in the plan ; which adds to the other coincidences 
of these remarkable fountains. 

N. B. The utility of the Brazen Sea, as of this Arabian fountain, was as great in 
respect of coolness as of purity ; and, like this Arabian fountain, it stood in the court 
of a building, which the nation esteemed a palace^ though a temple; where it was at 
once useful and magnificent. 

[Is the allusion to the Brazen Sea as a fountain, Zech. xiii. In that day thert 
sMl he a fountain opened, not merely to the priests in divine service in the temple, 
but it shall be free to the Aouee of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem in general, 
to the whole nation, &c. for cleansing of sin and uncleanness, &c. ?] 

IMPLEMENTS OF WORSHIP. 

This Plate contains several figures of tabernacle or temple Instruments of Worship; 
copied from those which M. Saurin published, in his great work of Discourses on 
the Bible.” They differ essentially from those given by Calmet. The reader will, 
for himself, combine, or select, such parts as^ his judgment prefers, on account of 
their probability, fitness, &c. 

No.CCLV, THE BRAZEN LAVER. 

No. 1. THE Brazen Bason, or Laver, was made by Moses, Exod. xxx. 18. for the 
various ablutions of the priests, when engaged in divine service : but as here repre- 
sented, it is by no means conveniently adapted for Aaron and his sons to wash therein 
their feet, as well as their hands : the height of the stand on which this Laver is 
placed, seems to render it unfit for a pediluvitm: and it may farther be remarked, 
that with whatever ease a vessel of this height might be emptied, it would demand 
no little labour to fill it. A much lower stand, and a form more like to those Egyp- 
tian cisterns of porphyry, which are extant (of whose shape the reader may conceive 
by that of a coffin) had perhaps approached nearer to the article originally made 
under the direction of Moses. 

No. CCLVI. THE BRAZEN ALTAR. 

No. 2. THIS shape and construction of the Brazen Altar, and its grate, has been 
so generally received, and possesses so much plausibility, that we have not thought 
it worth our labour to seek for any variation of this article. Precision is absolutely 
unattainable on this subject ; and a general resemblance, if intelligible, is sufficient. 
The Homs of this Altar we have corrected in another place: Vide No. cxxviii. and 
Plate. 

No.CCLVn. THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 

No. 8. ON the Altar of Incense the priest Zacfaariah was appointed to place the 
peifume; and while enga^d in this service he saw an angek Luke i. 11. 

The form of this AHar is so nearly ascertained by its dimensions, that farther search 
after it is superfluous: as t6 the ornaments, such as the crown, or border, which went 
round it, little can be said with evidence, respecting them. The horns are liable to 
the same exceptions as those of die former subject. 

The following illustration is from Calbiet: 

This was a small table of Shittim-wood, covered with plates of gold, of one 
cubit in length, another in width, and two in height. At the four comers of it were 
four horns, aU around a little border or crown over it. Every morning and evesH 
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ing the priest in waiting for tliat week, and appointed by lot for this office, ^ered 
Incense of a particular composition upon this Altar; and to thk end entered with the 
smoking censer filled with fire from the Altar of burnt-offerings into the Holy place, 
where this Altar was fixed, over against the shew-bread table. The priest havW 
placed the censer on it, retired out of the Holy place. This was the Altar which 
was hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity, 2 Macc. iL 5, 6.'’ 

No. CCLVIII. THE SHEW-BREAD TABLE. 

THIS was a small Table of Shittim-wood, covered with plates of gold, having 
a little border round it, adorned with sculpture. It was two cubits long, one cubit 
wide, and one and an half in height. It was placed in the Holy place. Upon this 
Table, every sabbath day, were put twelve loaves with salt and incense.” 

No. 4. This figure shews a different mode of placing the Shew-Bread Loaves, and 
the golden pipes> from any we have yet seen: we cannot, ourselves, attach much 
authority to it, after our reasonings on a former occasion: neither do we think the Table 
on which they stand, has either much elegance, or much probability of form, to 
recommend it. Nevertheless, it is proper to remark, that these variations are 
productions of ingenious men> and have been acquiesced in by very competent learn- 
ing and skilL 

No. CCLiX. ARK OF THE COVENANT. 

THE reader has seen in our former attempts [vide No. clii.] to ascertain the 
figure of the Cherub, the difficulties in which that enquiry is enveloped. Almost 
every man of learning has his own ideas on the subject, witness the variety on our 
Plate; to these, under favour, we have added our own conceptions, which certainly 
are little related to any of those around them. 

No. 1. This idea of a child's head, with a pair of wings at its neck, is common in 
all our churches; how it came to be considered as the Cherub, is inconceivable: surely 
it is putting a part, in fact a very small part, for the whole; yet this has been long and 
generally prevalent. 

No. 3. I^hews that the animal part of the Cherub has also been taken as represent- 
ing the whole. That part of the description of the sacred authors refers to an ani- 
mal portion of the general figure, cannot be doubted ; but, whoever first composed 
this design [it is in Saurin] bad surely overlooked the superior dignity of human 
nature ; or perhaps, thought, that because the name of calf or beeve, is occasionally 
applied to the Cherub, therefore it might be represented by a calf or beeve; which 
does not appear to be correct. 

Nos. 2, 4, 6, 6. These figures shew various attitudes which have been imagined for 
Cherubim attending the ark. It is far from our inclination to blame any of these 
endeavours; their very variety pfoves the difficulty of the subject. 

Nos. 7, Sf 9^ 10. F^res of the Cherub, compounded according to our own con- 
ception. It is drawn both kneeling and standing upright. Kneeling is the customary 
posture of the Egyptian sacred emblematic animals, sphinxes, &c. but the actions of 
the Chembim, wh^ seen in vision by the prophets, appear to indicate" a characteristic 
activity, which is inconsistent with kneeli^ as their ordinary posture. How hr 
applies to sculptured representations of Cbembini, we do not determine: neither are 
we so unconscious of the obscurities and perplexities of the enquiry, as to suppose 
that this first effort will complete the subject, or that valid reasons may not be urged 
against die novelties of these delineations: for which reason they are offisied as 
sketches only^ 
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No. 7. Is composed on somewhat of Egyptian ideas; of the four heads only three 
are seen, the fourth being behind: of the four arms only two are seen, and those hang- 
ing down by the sides of the figure, the two others being supposed, in like manner, 
to be hanging down behind them. The legs and feet are bestial, as are the hinder 
parts of the figure. 

No. 8. The three heads of this figure are like the former; but the arms are sup- 
posed to be in motion: two of them support the wings: the third is in front of the 
body; the fourth is behind, unseen. These arms are placed each under a head. The 
legs of this figure are human ; the hinder parts bestial, The wings of both these 
figures are crossed in front for the purpose of concealment. 

No. 9. This figure differs from the former in attitude, as kneeling; all the four 
arms are in action ; two of them may be supposed in the action of proclamation, 
“ Holy, Holy,” &c. The wings cover the flanks of the animal part of the figure. 

No. 10. Is composed pretty much according to those figures which still remain at 
Persepolis : the wings from the flanks being raised, and the countenance bearded, 
corresponding with Eastern notions of dignity; the action of the hands is that of 
adoration. 

The reader will perceive from these essays what numerous deficiencies attend all 
modem attempts on this subject ; no doubt anciently the form and character of this 
emblem was well known ; but the descriptions which are come down to us, are so 
incomplete, that we, who have nothing like it among appendages to our worship, are 
unable by ail our diligence, to present any thing that can be depended on as satisfactory. 
[See the Plates, Medals of Malta.] 

No. CCLX. SYCAMORE FIG-TREE. 

IT is most probable that the subject of the barren Fig-Tree, which is usually said 
to have been cursed by our Lord, [see No. lxvii.] would not have been resumed, 
had not the following remarks been hazarded by Mr. Levi. [The Plate is given at 
the desire of our friends. The fruit and leaves below are the size of nature.] 

“ His cursing the Fig-Tree for not bearii^ fruit out of season. Mark xi. 13. This 
I conceive to be neither rational, or just. For, in the first place, the text says, And 
wl^en he came to iU he found nothing but leaves.; for the time of Figs was not yet. 
Hence it is manifest, that he required the tree to produce fruit out of season, and which 
would have been contrary to the intent of its Creator ; and tlierefore, he, as a dutiful 
sop, curses the innocent an4 guiltless Tree, for doing that which bis father had com- 
manded it to do, viz. to bear fruit in its proper season. If after this, Christians should 

C ersist in the miracle, according to the letter of the story, much good may it do them : 

ut I am sure, it will never be the means of converting the unbelieving Jews to the 
Christian faith.” 

In answer, it may be remarked, 1. Th^ from the very appearance of this print, it 
is evident our Lord might discern the leaves of the Tree, with its general green tint, 
in consequence, long, before it was clear to observation, whether there were Figs on 
the trunk of the Tree^ or not, 2. That though we commonly say our Lord curs^ this 
Fig-Tree, yet the expression, striqtly speaking, is incorrect. 1 coqceive of our Lord 
as doing no more to thid Tree, than commanding it to continue in its peesent 
state, q. d, “ As thou art^ow barren, barren remain ; [no man has hitherto ate fruit 
from thee] let no man in future eat fruit from thee: that sterility which now renders thee 
unprofitable, shall continue to be thy character.” — In fact, then, the shrivelling of the 
leaves, expressed by the term withering , in our translation, was the only dteration 
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which took place in the apparent state of this Tree, and those leaves being wholly 
useless, though the Tree might be said to be cursed by reason of this diminution or 
even privation of its verdure, yet this injury, or curse, was only apparent; — not real. 
It was no detriment to any man’s property ; but was plainly saying, in action, as well 
as words, “ This Tree yields no fruit; let it not therefore produce leaves, to disap- 
point the ex[>ectations — the appetite, — of any subsequent seeker of food from it.” 

Whether this transaction were in any degree referable to the then state of the Jewish 
nation, is a subject not at present under enquiry; but general opinion inclines to that 
sentiment. 


No. CCLXI. CARAVANSERAI. 

THE nature of a Caravanserai, or Eastern Inn, was hinted at in No. xxiii ; since 
that article was printed, having observed in Le Bruyn a representation that may give 
a good idea of such Buildings, it is here copied for the use of our readers: with the 
addition of a plan. 

It consists of a square court, having chambers all around it ; in the center is a fountain. 
Apparently, these chambers are what the evangelist Luke designs, when he says, 
ii. 7. “There w^as no place (twttoc) for Joseph and Mary in the Inn;” i.e, every chamber 
was pre-engaged and pre-occupied.” The reader will perceive by the plan what pri- 
vacies these afforded for the circumstances of Mary ; and he will learn, that it is a 
frequent occurrence in travelling in the East, to take shelter in a stable. But the 
question returns, — Was the stable of Joseph and Mary adjacent to the Caravanserai, 
in fact, a part of it? according to the following extract; if, so, did the Angel direct 
the shepherds rather to the manger, than to a manger? Several mss. answer this 
ywery, by reading “ the manger” — i, e. either that of the Caravanserai ; in which case 
It was well known to the shepherds, and was accessible by night; or, a place called 
“ THE manger,” where Joseph and Mary had obtained hospitality. The reader will 
accept the following quotations. 

“ The Caravanserais are the Eastern Inns, far different from ours ; for they are 
neither so convenient, nor handsome: they are built square, much like cloysters, 
being usually but one story high ; for it is rare to see one of two stories. A wide gate 
brings you into the court; and in the midst of the building, in the front, and upon 
the right and left hand, there is a hall for persons of the best quality to keep together. 
On each side of the hall are lodgings for every man by himself. These lodgings are 
raised all around the court, tw o or three steps high, just behind which are the stables, 
where many times it is as good lying as in the chamber. Some will rather lye there 
in the winter, because they are warm, and are roofed as well as the chambers. Right 
against the head of every horse there is a niche with a window into the lodging- 
chamber, out of which every man may see his horse is looked after. These niches 
are usually so large, that three men may lie in them; and here the servants usually 
dress their victuals.” Tavernier’s Travels^ p. 45, 

“ The entrance is under a high and magnificent portal, adomed with Mosaic work, 
like the rest of the buildings, and upon the sides runs a portico, where you may lye 
in the day-time conveniently, and as pleasantly, as in the inn itself. The fountain in 
the middle of the court is raised above five foot : and the brims of it are four foot 
broad, for the convenience of those who say their prayers after they have performed 
their purification.” Chardin, p. 45. 
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No. CCLXII. ANCIENT DIALS. 

A FORMER occasion [vide Fragments, No. ii.] offered an instance of a Dial, 
V hid), it was presitmed, bid fair to illustrate the history of the retrogradation of the 
shadow on the Sun-Dial of Ahaz. That article comprised two instances of Snn-Dials, 
nearly of the same construction : — having since observed others, a selection of them 
is inserted on this Plate. 

No. 1. It may be satisfactory to some of our readers, to know, that a Dial of this 
kind, has been brouglit over to our own country. This Dial, constructed on the same 
pi’inciples as those in the former plate, but of small dimensions, is at tlie Earl of Bes- 
BOKOKin’s at Roeharnpton, and is a very valuable piece of antiquity: the indinatioii 
of the plane, supposed to be that of the equator, is about 31 degrees from the perpen- 
dicular, (the latitude of Alexandria, in Egypt,) whence it is at least that this 
lAal was made for that ancient city. The centre of the hour-lines is a little above the 
present top of the stone ; probably so much as was equal to the thickness of the 
gnomon, which, by the holes yet remaining, seems to have been there fixed ; the 
intervals of the hour-lines at each extremity, are less than those in the middle: but 
this may be owing to the figure of the excavation not being truly semi-circular; for, 
had it been so, the intervals would have been all equal. This however is not the 
case in the Athenian Dial; for the intervals therein are all equal, although the curve 
of the excavation appears to be parabolic. 

No. 2. A Dial of the same nature, and principles: but the gnomon is different in 
form. This Dial is placed on a pillar, of which the height, by proportion to the 
figures accompanying it, may be full six feet. The original forms part of a Mosaic at 
Rome. From Winkelman’s Monmnenli Inediti, plate 185, page 243. That learned 
antiquary thus speaks of it, ‘‘We have here a Sun-Dial on a column, as was custom- 
ary at Rome, in ancient times, in public places, and seems to have been the usage in 
assemblies of learned men. [Cic. oral, ad Quinct, c. 18. Macrob, Saturn, lib. i. c. 4. 
couf. Viet. var. lect. lib. xxi. cap. 13.] All the Dials represented on ancient monu- 
ments are elevated, like this of our musaicy upon a column, or other high cippus: in 
fact, it is recorded that Valerius Messala placed in like manner, on a column, the 
first Dial tliat was erected publicly at Rome, in the time of the first Punic war. 
Pliny y lib. vii. cap. 60.” 

No. 3. Another form of the Dial; the principles the same. Wink. Momim. Ined. 

No. 4. Another form; from Montfaucon’s Supplemetit to his AntiquiU Hxpliquke^ 
He says, it is the only instance he knew of. In the original, a figure is looking at 
this Dial, by proportion to which, this pillar is about six feet high. 

On the whole, it is credible, that the usual height at which these Dials were placed, 
was about level with the eye of the inspector. How closely this agrees with the histoi'y 
of Hezekiah, cannot escape the reader. These instances justify those interpreters who 
understood a pillar by the Dial of Ahaz; they were partly right in their opinion, 
though they fell short of accuracy. As it appears that these Dials were small, and 
portable, no doubt but the mode of raising them to a proper height might vary; 
according to local situation ; or, to the purpose of the proprietor, whether for oma- 
flaent, utility, or, &c. 

No.CCLXIlL OF HOURS AND WATCHES, IN THE EAST. 

XHE reader will recollect that the division of the Hour into three parts, occasioned 
embarrassment, when the Dial of Ahaz was under considergli^, It was indeed (he 
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chief embarrassment which the construction and application of that instrument then 
presented. Witli pleasure, therefore, we now adduce, what may be esteemed suffi- 
cient conviction on that subject. 

The upper figure on this Plate, is the same as mentioned in No. cii. of which that 
print was a proof sent over from Calcutta, by the engraver. To explain it in as few 
words as possible, observe that. 

The outer circle contains the Hours, as used among ourselves, XII. being noon, 
and XII. being midnight. At the equinox, VI. would be e\ening, and VI. morning; 
but [in India] in summer, V. is morning; and in winter, VII. is morning: in 
winter, V. is evening; but in summer, VII. is evening. In the second, or intermediary, 
course of figures, are marked the Hindu divisions of these periods of time, into what 
we should call minutes, (as from XII. to II.) 24. 48. 12. 36. 60. &c. whereby, it ap- 
pears that 24 minutes is a division of time used in India ; where it is called ^huree, 
or dund. This, though not exactly three divisions to the Hour, (w'hich would be 20 
minutes each,) yet is near enough to justify the former calculation ; and may be 
loosely taken as an instance of dividing the Hour into three parts. 

The third circle shews the Watches of the day and of the night: on which observe, 
that the first Watch begins at different points of time, following the fluctuations of 
summer and winter, but it always ends at XII. throughout the year; consequently, the 
second Watch begins at XII: though its termination fluctuates with the seasons. The 
whole 24 Hours is divided into two sets of Watches, four in each set; the first of 
each ending at XII. of noon, and XII. of night: the intermediate Watches being 
longer or shorter, according to the season. For instance, the fourth Watch, in sum- 
mer, begins about V. in the morning (sun-rise) and continues to about 48 minutes 
past VIII. during the space of nine ghurees, as denoted by the figures accompanying 
the word Summer; and the first Watch following it, begins at 48 minutes past Vlll. 
and ends at noon, of course ; containing eight ghurees. At the equinox, the fourth 
Watch begins at VI. and ends at 12 minutes past IX. containing ghurees ; the 
succeeding first Watch containing only seven ghurees. In winter tlie jourth Watch 
begins at 48 minutes past VI. [nearly VII. o’clock] and ends at 30 minutes past IX. 
containing seven ghurees; the succeeding frst Watch contains only six ghurees. The 
evening Watches are, of course, the reverse of this. The Watch in summer, 

is ghurees in length; at the equinox, it is seven ghurees; and in winter it is six 
ghurees. The Watch is proportionately long in summer, i. e. from 12 minutes 
past HI. to VII. o’clock ; at the equinox it is from 48 minutes past II. to VI. o’clock: 
and in winter from 24 minutes past II. to 12 minut(‘S past V. The fluctuations of 
these Watches are marked by the letters W. W. W. The same is to be understood 
of the night Watches. 

If it be supposed, that t^ie mode of calculating time anciently in Judea, should vary 
from this, yet it might be so far allied to this arrangement in principle, that this may 
serve to exemplify the Hebrew Jlorologery, till greater exactness, if requisite, can 
be obtained. 

The custom of dividing time by Watches, is very ancient; so early as the Exodus 
of Israel from Egypt the morning Watch is mentioned, Exod. xiv. 14. meaning, no 
doubt, that of which the termination was at the morning: the third night-Watch of 
our Dial. How much deeper the gntiquity of this .<:ustom might extend, we do not 
know ; but from the manner of noticing it, in the Mosaic History, it was uot new 
at that time. 

On our Dial, tb^ shadow m^ks fhu night ; parallels V. VII. m^k the commence- 

3x2 
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ment and end of the day, in summer; parallels VI. VI. mark the same at the equinox, 
and parallels VII. V. mark the same in winter. 

WJien the Psalmist says he “ longed for God more than they who long for the 
morning, ’ does he allude to those who in a severe winter’s morning, amid all the 
the inclemencies of the season, frost, snow, &c. are bound to endure throughout a 
Watch considerably longer than the moriiing-Watch of summer? May we add to a 
natural desire for morning light, the additional inconveniences of so long a period, 
to urge their wishes? 

Farther to apply these reasonings, observe, that among the Hebrews, says Godwin, 
** The night was divided into four quarters oy s^realer hoars ^ termed four H atches, each 
H atch containing three lesser hours. The first they called caput vigiliaruniy the begin- 
ning of the Watches, Lam. ii. 19. the second was the midtile Watch, Judg. vii. 19. 
not so termed, because there were only three watches^ as Urusius on Jud. vii. 19. 
would persuade, but because it dured till midnight. The third watch began at mid- 
nighty and held till three of the clock in the morning; “ If he come in the secondy or 
third irntchy^ Luke xii. 38. The lasty called the morning watchy Exod. xiv. 24. began 
at three of the clock, and ended at six in the morning. In the fourth Watch of the 
night, Jesus went out unto them, Matt. xiv. 24. These Watches also were called by 
other names, according to that part of the night which closed each watch. The first 
was called o^e, the even. The second ^taowKnovy midnight. The thirdy a\tKTopo<p(A)via, 
cock-crowing. The fourth, irpwiy the dawning. — Ye know not when the master oj the 
house will come, 1. at even, or 2. at midnight, or 3. at cock-crowing, or 4. at the dawn- 
ing, Mark xiii. 35. 

“ The day was likewise divided into four quarters, as appeareth by the parable of 
the labourers hired into the vineyard, Matt. xx. The first quarter began at six of the 
clock in the morning, and held till nine. The second quarter ended at twelve of the 
clock. The third quarter at three in the afternoon. The fourth quarter at six of the 
night. The first quarter was called the third hour, verse 3. The second quarter the 
sixth hour, verse 5. The third quarter, the nmth hour, verse 5. Tlie last quarter, the 
eleventh hour, verse 0.” 

This writer being ignorant of the fluctuations of some of the Watches, as intimated 
and explained above, proceeds to say, 

“ Some expositors finding mention of the dawning of the day, in this parable, ver. 1. 
They reckon the four quarters of the day after this manner. Hora prima, Hora teriia, 
Hora sexta, Hora nona. Where first they err, in taking the dawning of the day for 
\S\e first hour of the day; for Trpou, the dawning, signifieth the last quarter of the night, 
called the morning watch. Secondly, they err in making the last quarter of the day 
to be the ninth hour, mentioned in the same parable. 

“ By this division of the day into these iowr quarters or greater hours, the evangelists 
are reconciled touching our Saviours passion. He was crucified at the third hour, 
Mark xv. 25. St. John intimateth his examination before Pilate, to have been Hora 
quasi sexta, about the sixth hour, John xix. 14. In the first place, understand by this 
‘crucifying’not his hanging on the cross, which was not till the sixth hour, Luke xxiii. 
44. nor his expiration, which was not till the ninth hour, Markxv. 34. but his exami- 
nation under Pilate, at which time the people cried out, Crucifk him! Crucifie him! 
and then the third and sixth hour will easily be reconciled, for these two hours imme- 
diately following one another, what was done on the third hour^ might truly be said 
to be done about the sixth. * 

“ This sheweth that the Hours among the Jews were of two sorts ; some lesser, of 
which the day contained twelve : others greater, of which the day contained four, the 
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lesser are termed hours of the day, — Are there not twelve hours in the day? John ix. i). 
The greater, some term hours oj the Teoipk\ or hours of prayer. Peter and John went 
up into the Temple the niaiti hour of piayei\ Acts iii. 1. iiiit in truth there are but 
three hours of prayer, X\\e third, the suth, and the ninth. Tlie third instituted by 
Abraham, the su th by Isaac, and the ninth by Jacob, "1 he thitd hour the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the apostles. Acts ii.lo. About the sixth, Peter went up to the house- 
top to pray. Acts x. 9. At the ninth, Peter and John went into the 7 einple, Acts iii. 1.” 

The word Hoar is used with great latitude in Scripture: it seems to imply the 
space of time occuj)ied by a whole Watch, in Malt. xwi. 40. Mark xiv. 37. “ What, 
could ye not watch one Hour?'' one space of time allotted to that duty. Rev. iii. 3. 
“ If thou shalt not watch, thou shalt not know what Hour I will come upon tin e.” 
Matt. xxiv. 43, 44. xxv. 13. “ Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the <iay nor the 
Hour wherein the Son of Man coraeth.” In addition to those quoted above, these 
instances prove a connection betw^een the word Hour, and the period of a Watch, 
The same may be inferred from some of the following passages, Luke xxii. 59. Peter 
having denied his knowledge of Jesus to the guard, a new set of guards came to 
relieve the former; among them was one who challenged Peter, about the space of 
one Hour — one Watch — after his former denial. Felix ordered Paul to be sent away 
at the third Hour, perhaps a military Watch — of the night, Acts xxiii. 23. 

The Hours of prayer are alluded to 2 Esdras ix. 44. “ Day and night and every 
Hour 1 prayed.” Hour is used in a very extensive sense, “ But of that day, and that 
Hour, knoweth no man,” Matt. xxiv. 3(i. “ I will keep thee from the Hour of trial, 
which is to try all the world.” Rev. iii. 10. xvii. 12. 

But, after examining our Dial, I would query, — Whether this word. Hour, is not 
used to express a much smaller portion of time? “ Daniel was astonished one Hour," 
one schaate, — turn, pause, or interval: — was this one ghuree, or division of time? In 
Chaldee this word signifies to declare, to tell, which agrees with what will be said 
presently; one noticing, or declaration, vide Dan. iii. 0. and perhaps such is its import 
throughout this prophet, [whose book is written in Chaldee.J From the article Dial 
in the Dictionary, compared with Hour, we learn, that Tobit continued prostrate 
about two hours; but the Chaldee reads, three Hours, q. XXwee ghurees? making some- 
what more than one of our Honrs. The shortest period is implied Gal. ii. 5. 

This word, Hour, is used with no less latitude in modern languages. “ The 
Hours,” are the seasons of the year, in Italian. Les quatre Heures du jour, the four 
hours of the day, in French, are morning, noon, evening, night: the hours of divine 
service, or canonical Hours, according to the Roman ritual, contain three common 
Hours: add to these, the usual calculation of Hours, and we shall perceive, that how- 
ever the signification of this word may have become fixed since the invention and 
adoption of mechanical time-measurers among us, yet in fact, it expresses little 
beyond a definite portion of time : or, a portion v arying its limits, according to the 
usages of places and nations. 

It is now proper to inform the reader, that the ghurees marked on our circles, — 
1, 2, 3, &c. to 9. denote also, the number of bells which are to be struck, or the num- 
ber of strokes which are to be made, on a bell, during the course of a Watch : and this 
leads to two ideas, first, that of a person to inspect, and to announce, the time, as it 
passes; secondly the sounding of a bell to mark the time; which is equivalent to the 
striking of our clocks. [Our ships of war have bells for the same purpose.] 

The attendant who strik^ the bell, in India, is called the ghuree-alee: the following 
is the mode used in obtaining the time : — “ The apparatus with which the Hours are 
measured and announced, consists of a shallow bell-metal pan, named, from its office, 
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ghuree-ah and suspended so as to be easily struck with a wooden mallet, by the 
ghuree^aleCy who thus strikes the ghurees as they pass, and which he learns from an 
empty thin brass cup {kutoree) perforated at the bottom, and placed on the surface of 
the water in a large vessel, where nothing can disturb it, while the water gradually 
fills the cup, and sinks it in the space of one ghuree, to which this Hour-cup, or 
kutoreey has previously been adjusted astronomically by an astrolabe, used for such 
purposes in India.” — “The first ghuree of the first puliur is so far sacred to the Em- 
peror of Hindustan, that his ghuree^alee alone strikes one for it. The second ghuree 
is known by two blows on the ghuree-al, and so on; one stroke is added for every 
ghuree to the highest, which (assuming the equinoxtial periods for this statement) isf 
eight, announced by eight distinct blows for the past after, w^hich, with a 

slight intermission, the gujur of eight bells is struck, or rung, as noted in the diagram, 
by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow sound publishes the first (or, &c.) puhur 
din, or rat. In one ghuree, or 24 minutes, after this, the same reiteration takes place; 
but here stops at the seventh or meridional ghuree, and is then followed with its 
^jnr or chime of lo; of which eight are for the first watch, and seven for the second.” 
Thus the Hours, and their divisions are marked through the whole day. Six or eight 
people are required to attend the establishment of a ghuree, four through the day, and 
as many at night: so that none but wealthy men, or grandees, can aflbrd to support 
one as a necessary appendage of their consequence and rank, which is convenient 
enough for the other inhabitants, who would have nothing of this sort to consult, as 
(those being excepted which are attached to their armies) 1 imagine there are no other 
public {ghurees) clocks in all India.” Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 88. 

Such is the custom in India; somewhat of the same nature obtained anciently in 
Persia; for Josephus relates, Antiq, lib, xi. cap. 6. that the Emperor Artaxerxes en- 
quired the hour of the night, of those whose office it was to inform him. It appears 
too, that the Romans had youths, who were employed to announce the hour; and if 
1 recollect rightly, Nero directed this to be done at his table, that the guests might 
more ardently enjoy what remained of life and good cheer. Martial complains, lib, 
viii. epig, 67. 

Horas quinque putr notKium tibi nunciat, et tu, 

Jam conviva mibi, Caeciiiane, venis. 

“ The boy has not given you notice of the fifth hour, yet you come to be my guest,” 
i, €. too early for the entertainment, Juvenal, reckoning up the inconveniences of old 
age. Sat, x. ver. 215. adds, 

Clamore opu# est ut seiitiat auris 

Quern dicat venisse puer, quot nunciat Horas, 

“ The boy who comes to tell the Hours, must bawl loudly into his ears, to make him 
hear.” The military Watches among the Romans, were announced by sound of 
trumpet : 

£t jam quarta catat veuturam huccina lucem. Pbopertivs, lib, iv. Eleg, 4. 

Pompey determining to sail away privately, without alarming Cesar’s camp, orders 

ne litora clamor 

Nauticus eaagilet, uec buccina dividat Horas, Lucak. Pharsal. lib, ii. 

We infer, that a servant or servants analogous to the ghuree-aJee of India, was 
retained by Artaxerxe«, Nero, &^c, to communicate information respecting the time, 
whether of day or night* 
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This rectifies ah inadvertency into tt'hich we bad fallen, on the Subject of the 
Watchman in No. clxxxviii. where the idea of a Watchman goin^ his rottne/s, 
thougli it “ tedhces the passage into modern English,” is too much English to be 
strictly accntate : for, though such might be the fact, yet it is not certain that the same 
Watchman who went round the city was the ghiii'ee-alee whose office it was to mark 
and report the time. It makes no difference in the sense of the passage, as there 
explained ; but if the reader inclines to refer the question there asked, to a ghuree-alee^ 
the iiista!)ces of Artaxerxes, &c. may support that inclination: nor can it escape 
notice, tliat these instances confirm the general idea proposed in that Number, (on 
Isaiah, xxi. 11, 12.) almost beyond controvei’sy. 

If it were customary with perambulating Watchmen, to estimate the time of night 
by the stars, or by the general appearance of the heavens, then the question suggested 
ill the Fragment referred to, would be addressed to such an one, with perfect pro- 
priety: this is confirmed, by a passage in Euripides, Rhesus^ ver. 627. 

Whose is the Watch? what star now passes 
The dusky noon of night/— 

Some constellulions 

Al’e set already; and the Pleiades 
In eastern skies appear. The Ragle flies 
In heaven’s high summit. 

This train of reasoning has its aspect on the sentiments of certain critics on the 
phrase “ the cock crew.” Luke xxii. 60. The Jews assert, that all cocks were removed 
out of Jerusalem, at the time of the passover; to meet which assertion, some have pro- 
posed to render these words, by “ the cock crowing was sounded,'' i. e. by the watch- 
man, or ghuree-alee. Dr. Doddridge thinks this “ very unnatural,” but, if it were 
then customary to strike on a bell, the number of chimes, as In India, the uniiaturaU 
ness of this rendering disappears ; whether it be, or be not, the true import of the 
phrase. [Such an establishment was proper in the High-Priest's palace.] 

Tiiere are other notes of time in Scripture, to which this information may apply; 
but to quote them here would lead us too far. Possibly we may resume the sunject. 

No. CCLXIV. OF WATCHMEN, IN THE EAST. 

WE read of Watchmen in several places of Scripture: So early asExod. xiv. 24. 
tlie morning- watch is mentioned, implying no doubt, that period of time when the 
Watchmen were wont to be relieved. But in Psalm cxxvii. 1. exxx. 6. we read of the 
“ Watcliman who waketh by night,” and Cant. iii. 3. v. 7. “the Watchmen that go 
about the city found me, they smote me, they wounded me; the keepers of the walls 
took away my veil from me.” Was this, because she had no lanthom with a light? — 
for so we find in Persia (Ambass. Trav. p. 328.) “ the Watch, tvhich is kept Very 
strictly there in the night, suffer not any to go in the streets without a lanthom'^ 
This strictness appears excessive to us; but, we are told, they incessantly walk about 
the streets, to prevent mischiefs, and robberies, with such vigilance and exactness; 

being obliged to indemnify those who are robbed “ It is reported, that one night 

Schah Abbas, desirous to make trial of the vigilance of these people, suflfbred himself 
to be surprised by them; and had been carried to prison, had he not been known by 
one of the company; who, discovering him to the resK they all cast themselves at his 
feet, to beg his pardon. But he expressed himself well satisfied with their Care, and 
told them, they had done their duty: that he was king in the day time, but that the 
keeping of the public peace in the night depended on them.” We have a story of 
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the like nature of our king Henry VIII. being confined a night in a watch-house at 
London. 

This strictness of the guards in Persia, arising from their responsibility, illustrates 
the character of Watchman given to Ezekiel, and the requisitions from him, Ezek. 
xxxiii. 2. “ If the wicked die unwarned, his blood will I require at thine hand ; but 
if thou hast warned him, though he die, thou hast delivered thy soul.” These terms 
may perhaps, heretofore, have appeared to us harsh and severe, but we find they were 
the common appointments and agreements of Watchmen in Persia. 

The antiquity and the generality of these principles are confirmed by the following 
regulations; Halhed's Gentoo Laws; p. 212. “If a hackery driver, at the time of 
dnving hackeries should say, “ Let all the people keep on one side, this is the road 
for the hackeries ;” upon this warning given by the driver, if any person should fail to 
go on that side, and by falling under the hackery, should lose his life, in that case it 
is no fault of the driver; but if the hackery driver neglects to give warning, and any 
person should be killed by falling under the hackery, in that case, upon the man's 
death, the driver shall suffer the punishment of a thief.” Also, p. 230. “ Whoever 
are appointed by the magistrate, for the protection of any city or town, shall be held 
to protect such city or town; and if those persons cannot produce the thief, they shall 
make good the article stolen.” — “ If a person, who has been appointed by the magis- 
trate to take care of the peace of the country, does not properly execute his office, he 
also is to be considered (and punished) as a thief.” 

It remains as a query^ Whether the Watchmen who went their rounds about a 
city gave information as to the Hour of the night? — On the whole, 1 apprehend that 
Watchmen may be considered as of various kinds: 1. Centinels, or military guards, 

2. Agricultural, or those who watched over fields, [vide Plate of Agriculture, No. 4.] 

3. Civil, those to whom was committed the custody of a city, especially by night. 

4. Time-noticers, whose office consisted in estimating and declaring the passage of 
the hours, &c. There would be much propriety in maintaining proper distinctions 
between tliese different kinds of officers; notwithstanding they have been hitherto 
known under the same appellation, — Watchmen, 

No. CCLXV. OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

VERY different conceptions have been formed on the nature and figure of the 
Tower of Babel, that great undertaking of a large portion of mankind. 8ome have 
delineated it as being round in shape, with a spiral pathway leading up to the top : 
but it appears more credible, that this famous edifice was square; and that certain 
buildings, yet remaining in various parts of the world, may be considered as trans- 
cripts, or imitations, of it. To enable the reader to judge of this proposition, we have 
copied several instances apparently nearly related to it, in form and destination. 

No. 1. A circular edifice; from P. Lucas’s Travels in Egypt. So far as I can gather, 
the oldest dwellings of mankind now remaining, are circular, being not unlike a tent ; 
the form was well calculated for throwing off rain. This round pyramid, or rather 
cone, seems to have been somewhat of a sacred structure: in India [at Deogur] are 
several most ancient temples which greatly resemble it. See Hodges’s Views, &c. 

No. 2. A section of riie gt^eat Pyramid at Giz6, near Cairo, in Egypt. This contains 
at least two chambers, internally. The mass of it comprizes irregular beds of earth, 
stones, mortar, or what is called rubble; the outside coating is a solid layer of stones, 
many of which are of sumrising dimensions. This Pyramid is square, and its immense 
magnitude renders its sines to appearance smooth; nevertheless it may be ascended, 

by 
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by taking advantage of places where the stones which form so many steps, are bro- 
ken. This, however, was no part of the builder's intention. 

No. 3. A Pyramid in Egypt, of unbumt brick. Whether its original form were 
such as it now appears, or wither age has caused it to fall in, cannot be determined; 
but its duration through so many centuries as this has lasted, is worthy of notice, 
when the crumbling nature of the materials is considered. 

No. 4. This Pyramid, rising in several steps, or st^es, is at Tai\jore in the East 
Indies; and affords, it is presumed, a just idea of the Tower of Babel. It is, indeed, 
wholly constructed of stone: in this it diders from that more ancient edifice, which 
being situated in a country destitute of stone, was, of necessity, constructed of brick. 
On the top of this Pyramid is a chapel or temple. This is a specimen of the general 
nature of this kind of sacred edifices in India. These amazing structures are com- 
monly erected on, or near, the banks of great rivers, for the advantage of ablution. 
In the courts that surround these buildings, innum^able multitudes assemble at the 
rising of the sun, after having bathed in the stream below. The gate of the pagoda 
uniformly fronts the east. The internal chamber commonly receives light uuJy from 
the door. An external pathway for the purpose of visiting the chapel at the top 
merits observation. 

No. 5. An ancient Pyramid, built by the Mexicans in America: it agrees in figure 
with the former; and has, on the outside, an ascent of stairs, leading up one side to 
the upper story, proceeding to the chapels on its summit. This ascent implies that 
the chapels were used, from time to time; and, no doubt, it marks the shortest track 
for that purpose, as it occupies one side only. That the Tower of Babel had a cba/- 
pel on the top, appears from the passage q^uoted in No. cl. from Herodotus, who, 
after mentioning the spiral ascent, says, “ in the last tower is a large chapel; but no 
statue,” &c. Diodorus implies the same, when he says, there were statues of gold, of 
which one was forty feet high ; it must have been a large chapel that could be supposed 
to contain such a figure. The reader will re-pemse the passage referred to. 

The ideas collected from the foregoing subjects lead us, 1. to a pyramid of solid 
construction, in its principal parts, but of less laborious materials internally, 2. to a 
chapel, or temple, on the top of such pyramid : 3. to one or more, passages, leading to 
the summit. Let us now examine the narration of Moses, Gen. xi. And all the 
earth [land — country] was of one lip [opinion] and one words [sentiments — utteran- 
ces] and it was in their progressing from the East, that they found a level country in 
the land of Sinaar, and they settled there. And they said, a chitf man to his fellow. 
Rouse, let us make bricks, and let us burn them to thorough burning. And to them 
a brick was for a stone, and bitumen for mortar. And they said. Come on, let us 
build to us a city and tower, and its head [summit] in [rather to} the heavens.” t. e. 
as I understand the proposal, Let us make a chapel, or temple, on the summit ; like 
that of No. 4. on our {date: such an one is almost constantly constructed on the 
Hindu pyramids: such an one was actually constructed, says Herodotus. Will this 
history bear the fi^owin^ narration ? — New the inhabitants of all parts were of one 
similar profession in religious matters, but a number of persons who had quitted the 
Noacbical residence, and journeyed westward, forsook the true Deity of their great 
ancestor, and proposed to erect as their metropolis, a city and a tower which s^uld 
be sacred to some heavenly power — And the Lord said, Let us confound here their 
Hps, that a s/ii^manrshall not hear [hearken to — mind — attend — obey] the Up [senti- 
ments] of his fellow. And the Lord dispersed them from thence, upon the superficies 
of all the land, and they ceased from Imilding the city [but the Tower they bad 
Thi^rd Hundred. Edik 4. a Y 
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advaneed a certain state.] Therefore its name was called Babel (confusioD)^ 
because here the Lord confounded the lip [opinion] of all the land.’' 

Observe 1. Ail mankind was not concerned in building this Tower; for the writer 
tells us plainly, those who attempted it were travellers from the East; certainly, thei%, 
those who continued in the East were no parties to it. 2. The language of all man* 
kind could not be affected by any occurrence which did not involve the main body, 
or the original stem, but only a part, consisting of emigrants settled far from the 
primitive abode. 3. It is at least as rational to suppose that idolatry, intended or 
peip^rated, was the iminediate cause of the Divine anger, as any other crime hitherto 
ima^ned. 4. We shall see in a future essay Ou Melchizedeck,” that the posterity 
of Ham were kings of Babylon. We infer, therefore, that Shem had no shaie in this 
undertaking; consequently his language — lip — sentiments, &c. were preserved pure. 
The mode adopted by Providence m this miraculous dispersion, forms no part (k our 
present enquiry; btft if we suppose some to be clamorous for this idolatry, others 
against it; some for this kind of work, others for another; together with the uiiavoid* 
able necessity of new terms, to express new materials, &c. we sbaU perceive rudi- 
ments for occasion of great dissentions among this portion of mankind. 

Historical traces of this primitive idolatry may be discerned in the Hindu narra- 
tions; for they report that the orioin of the iknga or PJhoMu&i and of its worship, 
is said to have hjsppened on the banks of Cumudr^cUi^ or Euplirates; and the first 
PhaUus^ was erected on its bsuiks, under the name of BalmvarA-IAnga (or the Lingu 
of Incara the who seems to answer the Jupiter Puer of the western mytholo- 

gists.) Balesa is perfectly synonimous to Baleswcurdy both denominations being indif- 
ferently used in the Purans.” Asiatic Researches^ vol. iv. p. 393. Here then, we 
have the oiuoin of an idolatrous worship, with clear references to the name of 
the Babylonian deity, Bel, or Behts. I refrain from any farther history of Belus, 
or Baiesa, at this time. If the origin of that idolatry which hi the time of Moses 
iiad overspread the countries arou^, be connected with the Mosaic history of the 
Tower of Babel, then much of what has been said, respecting the number of persons 
engaged in building this Tower, or the number of languages into which the families 
of the earth were divided, [whether seventy, seventy-two, or seventy-five, vide 
LaNGcaoE, in the Dictiomary] might have been spared. On the other hand, iif such 
idolatry were about this time publicly instituted, then the history of Abrahams 
removal from it, tie preserve the ancient religion, properly foMows this narration. 
Vide No. lxxxvi . 

Tfaoii^ we Jiave advanced toward a just conoeption of the general character 
and fom of this femous Tower, yet we are under the necessity ^ confessing that 
many particulars remain unknown. Nevertb^ess, I think, we have within our power 
a mean of reconciling those contradiictory jneasurements of its cHmensions, which 
have hitherto puzzled the learned. With ^is design we have hazarded a Plan of this 
budding, No. 

Hevodotus mentions eight tewers, rising one above another, the lowest of which was 
a jurhnig wide^ the eame, «ay eofne, was the height of the edifice; but others say the 
heMt was weight farhmgs, or a mile; J^rom says the Tower was four miles high. 

i apprehend aU these mensurements am true, thou^ at fiast they appear contradic- 
ioiy; only, snslead of ^ght, d. a. perpenddcular height, we must cousider them as 
den^ag aentU-Aheewmidis^ JseigJU, E. g9 \ — from the star ^ at the entrance of the 
Bialh tmangrtm Jhie, to the ^first stairs, (as hi No. 3.) is nearly one fruv 
long; maude dnemks, and trace tihe mtuming line, seoaud s^ge ako is but little 
short of a furlong, and, perhaps, reckoning the stairs, it is afrdl furlong; now, as each 
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stage ditnimsbes, the higher Stages certainly fall short of a fiiriosig eadi — but then, to 
coiDpeiisate that deficiency, the path at iM might wind around the chapel, and at 
bottom, the measurement of the ascent mignt b^n at the entering gate of the enclo- 
sure (at which we have hinted by colonades, each side of whkh was two fiirbiigs) in 
'which case, a mile might well enough be occupied in the ascent finom thence to the 
chapel on the top. But 1 thkik, precision is not necessary in this case; common 
speech would very readily take seven-eights of a mile for the full measure. 

The way we have traced, was, no doubt a direct way, adapted for processions of 
priests, and for sacred services : Imt there was also a more round-about way, by which, 
perhaps, loaded animals, and even carriages might advance to the top of tids Tower: 
now it appears clearly on the plan, that by going round the whole building ou every 
stage, we add thiee times the distance occupied by any one side: so that, if by 
sscendittg on one side, we proceed one mile to the top, by going round all the four 
sides, we must proc^A four miles to the top; and thus Jerom’s account may be 
reconciled wkb the former, and even contributes to establish it. On this estimate, 
^*'One furlong in height,” may mean lateral height; t. r. that a cord stretched from the 
lop to the farthest extent of the building at bottom would be a furlong in length ; this 
is not impossible; but as we cannot tell to what points such measurement might extend, 
we may refer this also to a popular kind of hyberbolic expression; which, taking the 
extreme, was not accurately true, though not so distant from truth as to destroy its 
veracity. 

The distance of the colonnade from the Temple might be a furlong; more or less. 


I have never before wished to take the reader at unawares, and now, when I could 
almost wish it, it is not pos^le. He will however without any reference to, or recol- 
lection of, what he has formerly perused, cast his eye, first on the lower figure of the 
Plate Of. Seals,” without intent to determine its meaning. It has the appearance 
of random scrawls, drawn by children, for their amusement; or of those wandering 
veins, which are occasionally observed in marble, &c. It is, however, an inscription in 
Arabic letters; but these are so intermingled, that a student iu the language, or even 
an adept, might be puzzled by them, without the smallest imputation on his profici- 
ency. I wish particularly to direct the eye to the squarec marked A. E. I. I? these 
be letters, are not their involutions, interwinings, meanderings, and peculiarities of 
disposition, perplexing in the highest degree? The reader now is in much the same 
situation as that of the Chaldean wise meu at the feast of Belshazzar, when they were 
desired to explain the hand-writing on the wall. It is true, we do not offer clothes of 
scarlet and chains of gold to the happy ingenuity that will ascertain its meauiug; — 
but we certainly entreat patience till Daniel arrives to explain it. 

No. CCLXVI. OF SEALS. 

ALLUSIONS to Seals and Sealing, asre very frequent in Scripture. Seals atre very 
ancient, and they appear to me, at least, to he of different kinds, so that the eatne 
expression, as it mi^t be thou^t at first sight, has different meanings in deferent 
connections. 

The use of Seals was for authentication; they were used by most, or all pefsom of 
property, to ascertain their property; or in cases of contracts, &e. to aSoet^in smd 
ratify their contracts. By civil govemors they were used to authenfrcate tiheir (^ers, 
patents, &c. 


3 y2 
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Seals were worn by the parties to whom they respectively belonged; the Seal of a 
private person was usually worn on bis finger, or on bis wrist, or in a bracelet, being 
small in size. The Seal of a governor was worn by him, or carried about his person, 
in the most secure mann^ possible. The Royal Seal was, 1. Personal to the king, 
2. Public, to the state ; in other words, the Seal of the king, and the Seal of the 
crown: the first the king retained; the latter he delivered to the proper officer of state. 
So far our own usages enable us to comprehend clearly the nature of this important 
instrument. 

The art of writing is so generally diffused among us, that we think somewhat meanly 
of an individual who has not acquired that noble qualification; and we can scarcely 
conceive of a governor, or a king, who is destitute of this accomplishment: — how can 
he be fit for discharging the duties of his office? We must, therefore, recollect, that in 
the East, the art of writing is practised by a body of men whose skill is the mean of 
their livelihood, and who engross almost the whole practice of it. 

The reader, then, is desired to consider the civil govenior as no proficient in writing, 
and as never authenticating by signature; but to give validity to an order, he stamps 
it with an impression of the Seal which he wears, (suppose at his wrist) : this suffi- 
ciently denotes, to all who inspect it, that he has been informed of the contents, and 
has confirmed them by his stamp manttal. 

Consider now the vast consequence of this implement: for should an order, under 
the governor’s Seal command the death of A. B. that person would be treated as a 
criminal, and executed on the warrant thus authenticated. Or should, an order thus 
authenticated, command the disbursement of a considerable sum of money, the trea- 
surer would disburse it, and justify himself by this authority: so that, in fact whoever 
possesses this Seal, possesses all the power of the proper owner, all the resources of 
the country, &c. &c. Hence we may in some degree estimate the incautious confi- 
dence of Judah, who gave his Seal to Tamar, whereby he, with his property, was 
placed entirely in her power; also the fidelity of Tamar, who made no iU use of this 
authority. 

Seals are usually made of silver, for the convenience of being cut, &c. but others 
are of inferior metals, brass, &c. and some are of precious stones, &c. 

The form of their cutting must also be properly ittiderstood; because such Seals as 
are in use among ourselves, would very ill answer the purpose of stamping or mark- 
ing. Were they dipped in a thick kind of ink, (printers^ ink, for example) they would 
imprint on paper the mark of their flat superficies, leaving blanks corresponding to/the 
hollows, which formed the letters. It is necessary, therefore, that Seals which are to 
be thus dipped, should have the inscriptions upon them raised^ so that these inscrip- 
tions may hold the ink, and imprint on the paper the forms of the letters which com- 
pose them. In this manner the excise stamps on a variety of articles which pay duty 
m Britain, are cut and conducted ; also post-marks on letters, letters for marking 
linen, and, universally, types used for printing, &c. &c. 

When a gentleman among ourselves has written a letter with his own hand, he 
seals it, perhaps with a cypher of two letters (supposing his name to be Andrew 
Brown) say A. B.; but this would not be sufficient if the letter were not his own 
liand-writing : nay, his naiiie at length would not be sufficient in an affair of 

importance, (a deed, or, &c.) without farther description of him, as of such a place, 
such a qudity, fcc. in order to distinguish hhn from a number of persons who 
bear the name* On t)ius pnnciple. Seals in the East, when they belong 
to persons of any ootifl^uence, have a farther description of the person than 
thfe mere namey (as Andrew Brown, son of Thomas Brown, of the parish of- — ^in the 
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couaty o£ — &o. might be> amoqg ourtst^i ves); atid» as a long line pf fmcpstiy, is reckoned 
to eacrease the honour of an individual, this in the East, is displayed on some of their 
Seeds with a parade (as we should call it) verging on affectation and ostentation. 
B^re we criticise this too severely, let us recollect our own coats of arms* as they^ 
sometimes adorn our Seals, — which, when quartered and re-quarterpd, (I have seen 
seen a German Seal with thirty-two quarteriugs) are esteemed highly honourable; and 
certainly they contribute to distinguish the bearer from every individual of his thirty* 
one collaterals. 

It appears, however, that Seals in the East have additions which seldom occupy 
our cypher Seals; such as inscriptions, mottoes, sentences, apothegms of moral wis- 
dom, and sentiments, pious or political: these answer in some measure to the mottoes 
of our coats of arms, but are extended to lengths which custom among us forbids, 
Dieu et mon droits and Honi soit qui mal y pmse, are shorter than most royal inscrip- 
tions in the East ; though, feeling as Britons none can incline to under-rate them m 
point of honour. 

Perhaps we had better ascend in considering the antiquity and use of this article. 

We read, Esther viii. 8. “ Write in the king’s name, and seal it with the king’s [Seal] 
Ring ; for the writing which is written in the king s name, and sealed with the king’s 
Ring, no man may reverse.” See also ver, 10. It clearly appears that the king’s Ring 
[called /IPOGO tu^both] had a Seal in it ; this also is the name of Pharaoh’s Ring; 
and we read, chap. iii. 10. that the king took bis Ring from off his hand, and gave it 
to Hamao, empowering him thereby, at his pleasure, to authenticate his commands 
with the stamp of royal authority- ^ 

Precisely the same action is that of Pharaoh with respect to Joseph, Gen. xUl. 40. 
“And Pharaoh took off his Ring from off his hand, and gave it, and placed 

it on the hand of Joseph;” from which moment the power of life and death, and of 
civil government, although vested in the king, was transferred to Joseph; and since 
this Rine is called by the same name as the former, we may justly conclude that it 
was of the same nature. But, here arises a query — It is said these Rings were worn 
on the hand — were they worn on the wrist? or, being worn on the finger, are they said 
to have been worn on the hand? 

We have, however, an earlier instance of a Seal, and it should seem to be a Seal-Ring, 
as being the property of the wearer, known by an appropriate inscription; I mean the 
instance of Judah, Gen. xxxviii. 18. who left with Tamar, his Seal or Signet, called 
(om) cJietem, and elsewhere written chutem; now that this chutem was a Ring, appears 
likely from the consideration of Judahs wearing it about his person; and the word is 
used, Jer, xxii. 24. “ Though Couiah son of Jehoiakim, were a (chutem, nmn) Ring 
on my right hand,” &c. We have, in Dan. vi. 17. the act of sealing described by this 
word : “ And a stone was brought and placed on the mouth of the den, and the king 
sealed it (norn chtUemeh) with bis Ring, (ilpo; otzeketli) and the princes also sealea 
with their otzekethsT [Were these otzekelhs personal, or official, Seals?] Hence it 
appears, that we have three words to denote a Seal, or rather, three different kinds of 
«^als, denoted by three very distinct and different words. 

1. C/mtem, which is used the earliest, I believe, in the instance of Judah; it denotes 
a Seal of such a kind as a private person might carrv about him. 

2. Tkeboth: this Seal we find worn by kings; as by Pharaoh and by Ahasuerus< 

3. Otzeketh, a Seal employed both by me king and his princes ; consequenlly, it 
could not be appropriate restrictively to royalty; neither is it said that tnis article 
was worn about the person. 

Chutenij I conceive, is a general word for a Seal, and probably means a precioi)t| 
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Btotie, cut iti the manner, aize, &c.of Seals: so we read Exod. xxvHi, IL ** two otifx 
stones, the work of an engraver m stone, (seal-cutter) engraved, or cut in, with the 
Engravings, — cuttings in, — openings, — incisions of a chutemr the same, verse 21. the 
names of the children of Israel (twelve) were to be upon the twelve stones of the pec- 
toral, like the engravings of a chutem ; each stone containing one name : also ver. 

** And thou shalt make a plate (dower) of pure gold, and shalt make incisions,-— open- 
ings, I. e. shalt engrave aj>on it like the engraving of a cJmtem “ Holiness to the Lord.’’ 
The same phrase chap, xxxix. 6. expresses that the onyx stones were engraved with 
the engravings of a chutem; also ver. 14. — and it deserves remark, how ca^u^ these 
articles are described as being wrought with a peculiar, or at least, with a distinct 
species of engraving. Now certainly, there could have been no room for this distinc- 
tion, if no more than one manner or engraving letters had been known at that time. 
This, we see, was cut into the metal, or jewel, or Seal ; moreover, it Was used in 
engraving the name of the proprietor on the Seal belonging to him: it was used by 
private persons ; and it was commonly known and understood. This remark has its 
influence on the question of the origin of writing ; of which, periiaps, more in another 
place. 

But we read, Exod. xxxii. 16. that the tables of the law contained writing engraved 
(itnri cHeRUxn) upon them ; what kind of engraving was this ? Unhappily, the word 
occurs only in this place : the lxx . render it KetcoWafifitvity which, if it be from the verb 
^KoXairtfii, tundo, tundendo, excavo ) incidoy scalpoy scufpo ; may signify cut out, or rather 
chisselledj i- e. hoHow lines, wrought in stone by a chissel (or something answering 
the purpose of that instrument) and driven by a mallet, as KoXaimip is understood to 
Signify ; instruhiektum lapicidarum, malleo simile^ a hammer. This possibly, was the 
idea intended to be conveyed by those interpreters ; at least it is the idea which 
krises from their rendering. But the Apostle seems to have been dissatisfied with the 
term, fOr he says, 2 Cor. iii. 7. If the ministration of death written with letters 
engraven on stones (ivTtrvirwfievri tv XiBoic) was glorious” — he has preferred a word of 
more general signification ; formed^ — imaged, typified, in any manner. Und^ this 
uncertainty, the English word chisselled may express this manner till a better is sug- 
gested. 

The result of these enquiries is, that the devices, or marks, of certain Seals, were 
incuse, cut Into the metal ; While those of otbere, were raised, fot the purpose of 
stamping. 

No. 1. A Seal with the owner’s name at fall length: this is a ring, and was, no 
doubt, worn on the finger: the middle figure is enlarged. From Mont^accon. 

No. 2. A Seal belonging to a ring also : by the translation of it in No. 3. it iden- 
tifies the wearer and his family. The insci^ion is raised. 

No. 4. A Seal belonging to the king of Persia, fi'om TaveuniXii. By the transla- 
tion of it in No. 5. we see, that it contains not only the name of the king, but sundry 
moral sentences, expressive of the king’s attachment to the party of HaH; which, 
though heresy in TuAey, is orthodoxy in Persia. The inscription is raised. 

No. 6. is given by Della Valle as the rbyal Signet of the Great Mogul, the im- 
pression whereof is not made of any kind or wax, but ink ; the Seal is ptd in the 
middle of the paper [of a patent] and the writing about it. The king’s title is in the 
middle, and around it are the names of his ancestors, as, a. Amir Skxheb Ceran^ 

Oalled by Us, Tamerlane^, b. Mittfia Shak, son of Tamerlkne. c, Mirza Sultan 
Mahomed, d. Sultan Abumidj faflier, or fountain, of beneficence, e. Mirzee Amit 
Sckeick. f. B(Aa Padaha^ father of bis country, g. Efamasaon Padsha^ the king 
kV^iUe. h. Achabar Padtha, the king most mighty, t. AiiMzaphar Naor Beim 
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Gtitmgur Padika Qiaza, the most wariike and mo^ victoriow kiog, the light of 
reUgkm, the conaiieror of the w^rid. 

The reader will oon^are these titles with those giren in No. ccix. 

Tavernier remarks, — the Seal No. 2. b that of the first minister of state, and this 
Seal, in the original, is set behind, [on the back of the patent] no man daring to fix 
bis Seal on the same side as the king s.** May this give us the true bearing of the 
Apostle’s expression, 2 Tim. ii. 19. TJ^ foundation of Gfod standeth sure^ having this 
motto around the jSw/, — ^ this insciiptioo, “ The I^rd knoweth them who arc And 
this inscription is on the inclosed, the folded, side, of the patent, not visible to us; 
whereas, on the open side, the exposed part- of the patent, is the counter inscription, 
“ XrCt M who name the name of Christ defort from iniquity;' — this character is con- 
spicuous to all, and as it were, a continuation of the former, the counterpart of it, and 
in perfect coincidence with it : — [Or, are these mottoes, one on each side of the Seal, 
like those of No. 5. on our plate?] — and so Chardin describes a letter he received 
in Persia, the Seal contained a verse or sentence, of which this was the meaning ; 

I have wholly left sny destiny to God: 1 Mahomed Sh^ his creature'' On the outside 
of the letter, at one comer, was written in a small character, “ God preserve the happy 
condition of my friend'' If the word de/uXAoc must be a “ foundation stone,” this thought 
is not ajppficable ; but if it be allied to which I suspect, then, from the Apostle’s 
use of it, 1 Tim. iv. 9. the conjecture may be allowed, that it signifies a writing of 
obligation, a bond, or other security for future payment ; or sometning of a like kind ; 
for such seems to be his argument, Charge them who are rich in this world, that 
they — trust in God — do good — -communicate — laying up in store a good security for 
future rj^ayment (fitfifXiov) against the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life.” This is perfectly similar to the phrase, He who giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord;” and to the sentiments of our Lord, as explained in No. ccciii. So Matt, 
vi. 20. Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven;” comp. Luke xii. 33. Now the 
notion of a writing fully, amply oonfirmed, (i, e. a Royd patent) suits this passage 
extremely well, even better than that of a foundation stone ; for how can the inscrip- 
tion on such a stone be open for inspection? or, why two mottoes? and, as appears, 
one on one side of it, the other on the other side ? The security of God — his bond (why 
not the bond of God, as well as his oaihT) abideth sure, absolutely immoveable; its 
Seal-Motto is, “ The Lord knows, approves, appropriates them who are his.” Vide 
No. cccviii. This idea of a Seal on the back of a writing, seems to be that of the 
apostle John, iii. 33. He who hath received his (the Messiah’s) testimony has set to, 
added, bis Seal, vouching — not properly confirming — the veracity of God. 

I must contract this subject; — a hint or two therefore, will conclude this Number. 
John vi. 27. q, “ Him hath God the Father sealed;" — given him the Seal to keep, as 
a great officer of state? Vide Nos. xiv. cxlii. Circumcision was a Seal, or a token 
in confirmation of a pievious engagement. The Corinthians were Seals of Apostld’s 
ministry, conclusive evidences, like Seals to a deed. In general, the gifts of God, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. were tokens of validity, given for confirmation of a delegated power 
to parties possessing them. We should carefully distinguirii between the i^aling 
made, t. e. the knpression ; and the Seat itsetf, that which makes the impression. 

No. CCLXVIL EASTERN CYPHERS. 

THE lamer on our Plate, which has eTtercified the reader spatiei>oe, cornea 
now to be explained; not that in itself it is of any consequence to us, but, as an 
insiaikoe cf .OHS of tkoOe Combinations of Lettm which may serve as examples of 
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wbat we have suggested that the hand-writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace 
might be ; we say might be» for we keep at the utmost distance from uffiimatim. 

This Cypher is composed of several parts; the upper, and larger characters rignify 
“ In the name of Gody Gody who is the aid cf Mahomet, The king who has all power ^ 
And under these characters, to the left, **iieveraty Jafavy Elfeteseniy Eimousi ; vfhich 
are the names of four Mahometan prophets. Under the whole is the ‘king’s name: 

He who at this time enjoys the kingdomy the victoriom Abbas the Second f But the 
most perplexed and intricate part of this Cypher is that marked A. E, 1. which little 
resembles intelligible writing of any kind ; nevertheless, it forms the names of twelve 
Mahometan prophets. Chardin thus describes this part of the Cypher: “'The figure 
is called nishany t. e, the signal ; in the original it is made of the tails of letters. The 
secretary, who is used to write this subscription, draws those tails so straight, and so 
^ual, that you would take them for lines drawn by rule and compass. The whole 
is in coloured letters, except some in letters of gold.” 

Now, if the writing in Belshazzar’s palace were stamped or marked on the plaster, 
in a Cypher or cypher-like combination of a kind not known to the Chaldeans, being 
composed'of foreign letters, in a foreign language, implicated after a foreign manner, 
it is no wonder that the Chaldeans could not read it; or that, if they had read it, they 
could not discover its import; whereas the character, the language, and the mode of 
combination were familiar to Daniel ; to whom, also, the prophetic spirit taught the 
reference of the words written to events a|iproaching. 

No. 8. A representation of the squares which contain the names of the twelve pro- 
phets, the lines of which squares are formed of the tails of the letters; these are to be 
read from right to left in the original. This signal is from Tavernier’s Travels in 
Persia* 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OF ASHTAROTH. 

WE have already prepared our readers in a considerable degree, for the just under- 
standing of the Figures on this Plate; of which the very first sight suggests its relation 
to DerketoSy to Deus LunuSy and to Succoth Benoth* We shall consider the subjects 
under their proper numbers. 

No. CCLXVIII. OF ASKALON. 

Nos. 1, 2. MEDALS of Askalon. The etymologycf this name in the Diction^y 
is derived from weight, or balance, shekel; but I Vauier wish to suggest another origin, 
which will be corroborated by a following Number. Ash denotes fire; kel denotes 
activity, briskness, and heat, even to wasting; Um denotes to reside, to stay, or remain. 
These ideas combined amount to this, *Uhe residence, or station of fire, in activity, 
or heating.” This derivation of the name may appear strange, but we shall find it is 
not without support The Asiatic Researchesy vol. iv. p. 168. contain a Hindu story 
on this subject, which perfectly a^es with this etymology. 

The Puranas relate thal^ Sami Mcmi^ in the shape of a dove, came and abode at 
Asd halancLsthany which is obviously Askalon: here Semiramis was born, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, and h^eshe was nur^^d by doves% She was, says he, the daughter 
of Derketos. Here, say fte Indian Puranasy she made her first appearance. Now, 
by doves we aie to undetitand priestesses; by her birth, the institution or establishment 
of her worship, as dau^Hter, *. e, immediate successor or offspring of Derketos, Sami 
is die Hindu word for fire, and Rama sigmfies the fir-tree; 'sthm i^ station, residcsice, 
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dwelling. By uniting, these ideas, we find, they also signify ** the residence— ^sthamp 
of Fire, — SamiT in perfect conformity with the Hebrew name, as above explain^. 

This figure is female, her head is crowned with turrets ; she holds a staff in her 
right hand, a branch of a tree in her left, and stands on a ship,— either a whole ship, 

or part of one. In the field of No. 1. is a kind of altar, and behind the figure, a dove: 
the same in No. 2. This figure (goddess) is the Venus of Askaloii [rtcfa Succoth 
Benoth] the dove is the insignia of Venus; vide also No. ccxiii. The ship implies 
her rising from the sea [originally, the Ark after the deluge]; the staff is an ensigfn of 
command; and the branch is a memorial of the olive branch brought by the dove, to 
the great patriarch. 

To render this more sensible, remark, that Gaza being near to Askalon, the same 
deity was worshipped in both cities; this may be justified by the medal of Gaza, 
No. 5. where we see a female figure (goddess) standing on the railing of a ship {vide 
the Syrian Medals, in Plate V. of Ancient Ships,, or No. 7. in this plate] holdingin 
her right hand a wreath, in her left hand an olive branch ; and this I take to be clearly 
an olive branch ; but without fruit on it, in which it differs from the olive branches 
usual on Greek medals ; yet is very suitable to the subject to which we refer it. The 
figure of Nos. 1, 2. is the Venus of Askalon ; this goddess is the Venus of Gaza, &c. 
and the ideas expressed by these medals are identically the same. Winkelmak, Mon* 
Ined, p. 139. informs us, that It was a common nte in antiquity, when making 
prayer to the gods, to hold in the hand a branch of olive (Porphyr. de Ant, Nymph* 
p. 122.) which was called ^aXXoc, Poll. Onamas, lib. i. c. 28. perhaps, because the 
olive was esteemed as repelling evils; or perhaps, as a symbol of peace, it may allude 
to that peace which was implored of the gods.!” I rather think the olive branch was 
a symbol of peace from the remotest antiquity, and originated from the olive branch 
brought to Noah after the deluge; though in process of time its origin was entirely 
forgot, while its application was partially continued. [iV. £. The green bough in 
Coo as Voyages, in the South Seas.] 

That this is Sami Ratna, [Semiraniis] and that Sami Rama is Venus, appears evi- 
dently from Herodotus, lib. i. cap, 105. who mentions “the temple of the Celestial 
Venus at Askalon. Of all the sacred buildings erected to this goddess, this, accord- 
ing to my authorities, was far the most ancient. The Cyprians themselves acknow- 
ledge, that their temple was built after the model of this; and that Cythera was con- 
structed by certain Phenecians, who came from this part of Syria.” This antiquity 
agrees with the Hindu story, and with our explanation. Vide also our quotation from 
Pausanias, in No. ccxvii. 

Here we suspend our remarks on these Medals; yet without entirely dismissing 
them. See the. Plates, Medals of Askalon. 

No. CCLXIX. THE DOVE BORNE AS A STANDARD. 

No. 3. THIS figure is rather Diana than Venus, if we might judge from the stag 
by which she is accompanied ; nevertheless, she is certainly related to the former 
figure, as appears by her holding out a branch, or bough of a tree, and by the Dove 
sitting on a wreathed standard behind her. This Dove will now engage our atten* 
tion. 

Under the article Dove in the Dictionary^ the reader has seen the vaiiafioni 
between our English translation, and the VulMte, and indeed many, or most, other 
translations. Calmet rather inclines to the English version ; and couchides, by say- 
ing, “ we have no good proof that the Chaldeans bore a Dove in their standards.** it 

Third HvjiMnn* JEdit 4* ZZ 
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is very true, our medal will not prove that the ClmldeanB bore this ensign, but, it 

E roves, at least, that this ensign was borne, and that such a standard was adopted 
y some people; it therefore, renders credible the fact that the Chaldeans might 
adopt it. 

We have seen in the foregoing number, that Semiramis was nursed by Doves; but 
the Hindus affirm that she took the shape of a Dove; and vanished in the form of a 
Dove. 

This is not the place to enlarge on the history of Sami Ramis: we must now^ take 
for granted, that this sovereign was a power, not a person; a divinity, not a mortal; 
in consequence, wliatever diflerences of datei> have been assigned to her reign, what- 
ever works, wars, &c. have been recorded of her, tliey must be attributed to her 
votaries, not to herself. Tins, it is true, changes the whole face of Assyrian history: 
but it is nevertheless certain, and, I appreheml, must be admitted. 

Other medals are extant, in which the bird on a standard, is rather a Dove than 
an eagle; but the small size of the figure often renders it uncertain. However, in this 
medal, we are sure the bird on the standard is not an eagle, because the eagle is 
adjacent, grasping the thunderbolt. 

That the Dove was a military ensign, may be gathered from the history in the 
Chronicon Samaritanum [vide Samaritan, in the Dictionary] where we read that the 
Romans “ placed a pigeon [or Dove] on mount Gerizim, to hinder them from going 
thitherto worship, with troops: — some Samaritans attempted to go up, but the bird 
discovered them, and cried out The Ilehretrs! The guards awoke, and slew those 
who were coming up.” Understand a military centry, with the standard of a Dove, 
and the “ speaking Dove” becomes intelligible at once. 

Perhaps there is an allusion to the Assydan Dove, in the title of Psalm Ivi, “To 
the chief musician: on Jonah — ekm — rechockim — “ on the Dove, — silenced, — distan- 
ces.” This might be the musical air: possibly composed on some defeat, or, 8tc. of 
the distant Dove. 

These reasonings lead ns to conclude, 1. that the Dove though a harmless bird, and 
gentle by nature, was certainly used as a military ensij^u; and our medal justities the 
conclusion; 2. that the Assyrians were ancient and eminent worshippers of the Dove; 
therefore 3. that we risk little or nothing, in supposing that the Assyrians used the 
Dove for their ensign; which would authorize a translation of several passages of 
Scripture, differently from our present public version. 

We shall not push this enquiry any farther at present: the contrast between the 
ideas of an oppressor, and a Dove, is so great, because the Dove is timid and peace- 
ful, not a bird of prey, that we are unwilling to admit such contrary significations in 
the same word: and this seems to have induced our translators to prefer the radical 
meaning of ionehy “ to oppress,” because, the oppressing sword is a natural connection 
of ideas; whereas “the sw^ord of the Dove,” looks much like a contradiction in 
terms. 

No. 4. We often meet on medals with Venus stark naked on a ship; we have 
rather chosen a Venus p^artly clothed: the bellying sail which she holds, may serve to 
denote a decent Venus boliadis. Vide No. eexvi. Note 5. 

No. 5. This medal of Gaza represents the same power or divinity, as is figured on 
the medals of Askalon; beside which, the reader will remark under the letters TAZ a 
branching mark, which nol>ody hitherto has explained: most probably it is an ancient 
bolt or bar; answering the purpose of a lock; i, e. for security. [See the Plates, 
Medals of Gaza.] It is the reverse of a medal of oqe of the Csesars, perhaps Clau- 
dius. Stephens the gec^apher says, that was ibrmeriy called lonen; the 
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lieader will perceive the relation of this word to the Hebrew lomK which signify m 
Dove: and as Gaza was so near to Askalon, the ancient name of this town justitieB 
our supposition that the same deity was worbhippeti by both towns. In fact, 
the whole coast was called the coast of the Jouim (Doves) as the sea which surrounds 
it was called “the Ionian 8ea'’ quite to the Nile. 8teph. Byz. in Jonion, HOw 
strongly this supports the history of the birth, i. e. worship or residence, of Samiraniis 
in these jjarts, under the shape of a Dove, is too obvious to need remark. Conqiare 
the Article Crete, with the Plates, Medals of that island, especially Nos, (j. 9, 

No. CCLXX. OF THE TYRIAN ASHTAROTH. 

WHEN explaining Plate V. of Ancient Ships, we said nearly all we proposed 
to say, on the subject of Ashtandh, or Astarte, on the Tyrian medal, which is the 
same as No. 7. of this plate. No. 0. aliews the same goddess, with the long cross 
in her liand, and the sacred calathus^ or bushel, on h(?r head. Astarte was the same 

as Venus. Tliis is a medal of 8i(ion. We know the very great anthpiity of Sidoii; 

and it agees well with the history and anthpiity altribiited to Askalon; — it agiees also, 
with the opinion of St. Ambrose, who writing to Symmachns, says, Epist. ill. Quam 
cceleslem A^ikn^ M it ram Persce^ plerique Veaerem roiunt pro divemitate uominiSf non 
numinis runetale: implying that Venus is llie Milhrasof Persia, and, though worship- 
ped under ditlerent names, yet it is constantly the same pov\er. 

Vide the articles Ashtaroth and Astarte, ism, in the Dictionary^ with the 
Plates, Medals of Sidon, of 'I vre, Ahadi s, kc. 

I'hongh we ha\e referred Venus with her Dove to Askalon, yet we have, in No. 8. 
a proof that Egypt had her Venus and Dove: this medal was struck in Tentyra, a 
city of iigypt; as appears by tlie legend TENTYP. Strabo mentions a temple of Venus, 
at J'entyra. This uiimber is the reverse of a medal of Adrian; it represents V euus 
holding a Dove in one hand, in tin* other, a start’. On the whole, this has a strong 
eimilitude to the medals of Askalon, Nos, 1. 2. and shews that the worship of the 
Do ve was very pre\ale!it throngliont th(‘se countries, and in their respective adja- 
cencies. See the Plates, Med.vls of Lgyi'T, No. I. Also Taurus, No. 20. 

Nt). 0. I'he reverses of these medals sliew V^enns in a car, or chariot, drawn by 
trifo.ns, one male, the other female : the male triton holds a branch (of |)alm perhaps) 
ill one hand, with the other he eminares his consort, wlio, on her part, returns the 
embraee with one arm; with the other she* holds a |)i|)e, which she sounds in honour 
of the goddess. The goddess her'^elf is ni the attitude of triumph, and holds in her 
ha»id the famous afiple, which slie won from her rivals on Mount Ida; a story that 
hitherto has not been interjireted according to what perhajis is its true import. All 
th (*se i istances strongly c()un(*ct the goddess Venus with maritime aflairs. These are 
Corinthian medals; and shew that the idea of Derketos was not abandoned when her 
worship was transferred from Syria into (Greece. 

OF THE TYRIAN NEPTUNE. 

No. 10. A Medal struck in Phenecia, probably at I'yre; the head is of Alexander II. 
of Syria. Tlie reverse, which we mean to examine, represents an old man with a long 
beard, clothed from liead to foot, having on his head a bonnet with a high crown; 
not unlike the calathus of No. 6, w'hat this figure symbolizes, has hitherto embar- 
rassed tlie learned to decide. The trident in his hand, is the proper sceptre of 
Neptune, the god of the sea; but Neptune is always naked, neither bonnetted nor 
clothed. It is certainly a Syrian deity; but how can it be Neptune? 1 think, this 
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adimts an answer, by enquiring who was the original Nq>tune ? We may frankly 
at^bute this character to Noah, as well as to his son Japbet. To these our medal 
will agree: either of them as Neptune, has a right to wield the trident; as a venerable 
patriarch, his bonnet of honour, his ample clothing, and his long beard, bespeak his 
dignity. At any rate, our medal shews a Neptune distinct in appearance, from those 
multiplied among the Greeks: and shews too that Tyre and Sidon had other ^ideas of 
that deity than what we usually acquire from the classics. In this view this medal ia 
curious : and it tends to correct Grecian ideas, by Asiatic memomnda^ 


DEA LUNA. OR DEUS LUNUS. 


No. 11. Under the article Astarte in the Dictionary^ the reader has seen some* 
account of the ancient manner of representhig that goddess ; not having at hand the 
medal of Caesarea Palestine, to which Calmet refers, we have substituted one of 
Sinope, from the cabinet of the late Dr. Hunter, which represents a man with a 
Phrygian bonnet on his head, clothed in a short dress, a sword in his right hand, in 
his left a man s head, which he has recently cut off from the body lying beside him, 
whose flowing blood spirts upwards. It would lead us too far to investigate this 
medal ; we give it as corroborating the account in the Dictianary: to which we add the 
following from Montfaucon’s Antiq,Exp,Supp, vol. i. p. 121. “ Macrobius says the 
moon was both male and female; and adds one particular from Philodorus, that the 
male sex sacrificed to him in the female habit, and the femafe sex in the male habit. 
Though Spartian speaks of Carrhae, as of a place famous for the worship of Lunus^ 
the reader must not think his worship was confined to that place and to Mesopota- 
mia; for it was spread all over the East. We have seen the god Malachbelus on a 
marble, with all the marks of the god Lunus, so as to render it unquestionable that it 
s Lunus.” \Vtde No. cviii. and Plate] 

“ This worship was established in Pheneeia long before the reign of Caracalla ; a 
medal published by Vaillant, has Antoninus Pius on one side, and the god Lunm on 
the other, with his Syrian cap on, and holding a spear, with a great star on one side 
of himy and a crescent, which signifies the moon, on the other. The medal was struck 
at Gaba, near Caesarea, in Palestine, by the borders of Pheneeia.” 


No. 12. Is part of a Persian composition, [with seven altars : vide Numb, xxiii. 1,] 
representing Mithras^ It supports the idea i\mi Deus Lunus, or Dea Luna, was nearly 
related to Mithras ; that the change of her name to Venus, &c. made no difference in 
the supposed deity worshipped, that the Queen of Heaven, {vide Astarte) was 
adored in Persia, 8tc. It proves also her worship in Assyria, &c. N, B, She has 
only two horses to her chariot, whereas the sun has/owr. 


The boms on the* head of the foregoing figuroare clearly a crescent; but in No. 1 a. 
we see them assume much more nearly the shape of animal boms: which is agreeable 
to what is quoted from Sanconialho, in the article As,irARTE. This head is young 
and beautiful ; around lier are seven stars, which compose her train, and two light- 
nings, implying her authority as regent of night 

No. 14. Is given to sbeMttl^at the same kind of idols as we find in figures, were 
worshipped anciently in temples ; this Dea Luna is clothed from head to foot ; she 
is supposed to stand at the bottom of this temple, though seen in the representation 
as if at the door of her residence . She is clearly identified by the crescent on her 
head. See the Plates, Medals of Antioch in Pisidia. 
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No. CCLXXL HEBREW NAMES BEGINNING WITH ASH. 

THE reader has seen in No. cclxviii. an entirely new turn given to the name As^ 
kalon; we then entreated his patience for postponing our farther enquiries ; perhaps we' 
ought no less here to entreat his patience while we pursue them ; however, we are 
tempted to proceed, partly to shew the nature of that information which might be 
gathered from a correct etymology of Hebrew Names, partly to vindicate what we 
have already said. It may contribute also to throw some light on the ancient state 
of Judea and its neighbourhood. 

No. 1. Aseroth, Ashruth, combined of ash^ fire, shuruth, regulatrix, directress, 
governess ; q . “ Lady of Fire.” Presiding power of Fire. 

No. 2. Asureh ; fire, skureh, regulatrix, as before : “ Lady of Fire.” — Queen 
of Fire. 

These two words are commonly rendered grove: but, if we return to the story of 
Sami^ fire, hid in the Rami, fir-tree, we shall immediately perceive the connection 
between the grove and fire. — [We ought also to recollect the inflammable turpentine of 
the fir-tree, and the necessity of wood for maintaining fire.] The “Lady of Fire” was 
no other than Sami-Rama, The fire of the fir-tree is still held sacred in India. — 
“ The festival of Semiramis falls always on the tenth of the lunar month Amina; on 
this day lamps are lighted under the Sami-ivee\ offerings are made of rice, flowers, 
and sometimes strong liquors; the votaries sing the praises of Sami-Rami Devi and 
the Sami-ixee ; and having worshipped them, carry away some of the leaves of the 
tree, and of the earth from its roots, [vide Naaman, 2 Kings v. 17.] which they keep 
carefully in their houses till the return of the festival.” Asiatic Researches^ Vol. iv. 
page 400. 

No. 3. Ashan, or Ashem, smoke: or rather ash, fire, shem, station; “Station of 
Fire.” 

No. 4. Ashbel; ash, fire, bel, to mix: ^.“mingled fire;” but, possibly, “FireofBel” 
or Belus; of the Lord of heaven, the sun. To the Solar fire. 

No. 5. Ashdod; ash, fire, dud, affection: q . “ Fire of affection;” the glowing 
passion of sentiment — of affection. Vide the implication in No. 9. on the plate of 
Ashtaroth. 

No. 6. Ashdoth ; ash, fire, sheduth, the (female) shedder : q , “ the female Power 
who sheds forth fire;” rather meaning, by fire the glowing warmth of affection; as 
above. “ To the Queen of Fire.” 

No. 7. Asher ; ash, fire, director, governor, “ L6rd of Fire.”^ To the Solar 
Fire. 

No. 8. Ashima ; ash, fire, tJuma, laid up, stored, or rather, perhaps, “the Settle- 
ment, or Station of Rre.’' To the Source of Fire, 

No. 9. Ashkenaz ; ash, fire, sluehm,. to dwell, atz, strength : “Fire dwelling in its 
strength.” 

No. 10. Ashnah ; ash, fire, sheneh, revolving; “ Fire circukkig:” q. aroisnd the 
altar ? or the heavens ? 

No. 11. Ashpenaz ; ash, fire, shepen,, biding, cdz, strength; “ Fire concealing it* 
power.” 

No. 12. Ashtemoth; stsh, fire, enclose; “Fire shut un.” 

No. 13. Ashuatu; ash, fire, shut, pla^d or settled. N. B. This> m djiffidranlJif 
spelled, aush, suppose for ash, and shut, snpjpose for shei. 

No. 14. Ashur ; ash, fire, shacar, dim, obscure. See the next n umber, which 
differently spelled. 
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No. 15. Ashub; ash^ fire, shui\ lord, or priuce; “Lord of Fire.” To the Solar 
Fire. 

No. 16. Asiel; amh for <wA, fire, lo/, of God; Fire of God.” Fire of Helios, 
the sun. 

No. 17. Asmodeus; ash^ fire, madi^ a4*obe of honour; “ Fire (t. e. afifection) of 
fine clothes.” 

No. 18. Ashtaroth ; aush^ for ash, fire, tarnth, [female] revolvers, ^‘Circuits of 
Fire.” Vide No. 10. Fire (of affection?) in circulaticni. 

From these instances it appears that “Fire” is taken, l.for the sacred fire burning? on 
the altar, &c. for fire worship: 2. for b4)dily heat, strength, vigour, 3. for warm 
or fervent disposition of mind, fondness, affection, &c. We stiall not stay to discri- 
minate these; but a word or two may be of use. 1. The novelty of some of these 
thoughts sliould not prevent their receiving a just consideration. 2. It is more likely 
that offspring, clnldren, should be named after a principle iniplyiiig afliection, than 
after any indift'erent, or uninteresting object. 3. 'I'he inferenet s to be <lrawn from 
these explanations may occasionally enable us to illustrate the character of a subject : 
For instaiK’e, 

Asmodeus, “ the fire [i. e. affection, desire,} of fine clothes, or splendid dress.” This 
leads us to understand the almost inexplicable descent attributed to this demon by 
the Rabbins; who in their symbolical jargon relate, that Asmodeus was bom from 
the incest of Tubal Cain wiih his sister Noema.” Now Tubal Cain uas the father of 
all who wrought in metals, he therefore invented metallic ornaments for dress, gold- 
lace, embroideries, &c. of various kiiuls. Noema was the inventress of weaving, &c. 
say the Rabbins, very plausibly. Combine these two ideas: "J’ubal Cain made the 
instruments; Noema applied them lo her art : they united their talents lo compose 
magnificent dresses ; this was their incest. — When these dresses weie lM*held, ih(‘y 
were desired by tlie beholders; this was the birth of Asmodeus, the demon of taste, 
or fashion — “ The Pride of life.” 

Asmodeus drove Solomon out of his kingdom, and took his place; t\ e. the desire 
of magnificence deprived even Solomon of wisdom; but, Solomon recovering his 
wisdom loaded Asmodeus with fetters, i. c. confnu‘d him within due bounds; and 
forced this demon, the desire of magnificence, to ser\e him in building his IVmple; 
this is easy of comprehension: By him he also learned to build it without noise, i. e. 
it was most princely to have the materials perfectly fitted bt'forehajid. ’^J'his expla- 
nation fully justifies our inference at the c lo.se of the article Asmodi.us, that he is a 
figurative personage. With regard to his history in Tobit, observe, that he haunted 
Sarah, who repulsed him, not affecting gaudy apparel: Sarah, being a fortune, was 
sought by those over whom this demon of shewy dress had power, i. e. fortune-hunt- 
ers; his flying to Egypt, and being bound there, is very cbaracteristic : for, llie splendid 
remains of the most magnificent edifices, even sepulchres, with their matchless 
paintings and sculptures; which exhibit dresses of various kinds adorned with the 
most pompous and costly embellishments, %nffiriently demonstrate that the reign of 
Asmodeus in Egypt was anciently very general, and very d(^suotic. 

Here we close these binjs, w hich are offered as hints only. The number of hot 
baths in Judea, (Vide Emmaus, in JJictioHary] the Dead Sea, with its bitumenous 
productions, and other volcanic instances, demonstrate that fire was anciently very 
prevalent in Palestine. Natural fire is still an object of warship in India, whose 
devotees travel many himdred miles to worship the fire-springs at Baku, near the 
Caspian Sea. Such, no doubt, were aiicienlly sought after in Judea; but, probably, 
most of the Hebrew names above considered, originated in places of worship for the 
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Deity, Fire, or, alluded to the fire of AfTectioa which inclined Uie sexes to conjugal 
union, to the desire of a numerous posterity, and to whatever was agreeable to the 
goddess in whose worship they engaged. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES OF MISCELLANIES ; Plates L to IV. 

These plates of Miscellanies are designed to include a number of minor objects* 
each of which, by itself, would be too small to compose a plate; or, those which being 
noticed since the publication of former articles, may give tliem additional weight, or 
may add to them farther illustration. 

As Medals are among the most authentic memoranda of events, which time has 
spared, or which ever can be in our power, we regard them with an attentiou and 
confideuce which lias not been common on Biblical Subjects. 

No. CCLXXII. ARETAS, KING OF DAMASCUS. Plate I. Nos. 1,2, 3, 4. 

THE apostle Paul observes, 2 Cor. xi. 32. that he had escaped with difficulty from 
the hands of the governor of Damascus^ under Aretas the king. The reader has seen 
(article Aretas, in the Dictionary) notices of several kings of this name. It is pleas- 
ing to confirm the narration of history; this our medal does, by exhibiting the head 
of Aretas, {^Aretas, I. of the Diciionaiy, I suppose) the reverse, a type common on the 
medals of Damascus; with the legend BA21AEQ2 APETOY cMAEAAENOS, King Are- 
tas, a Lover ofUie Greeks, This proves then, that really was kingofDawia^ciir; 

and is a conhnnatiou of his history, as given in the Dictionary, 

No. 2. The head is a portrait of Pompey the Great, the reverse represents king 
Aretas kneeling, not in person, but in power, and, by holding out an olive branch, 
soliciting peace, which the legend informs us is from m. scAUrtir Kie,i>ilis cvbw/w. This 
also confirms the history of Aretas; and the intervention of Scaurus, as related in his 
article. 

No. 3. Jupiter in a chariot, throwing his thunderbolts, in vengeance <m Aretas; 
beneath the horses is a scorpion; such objects are usually mint-marks; but this may 
possibly refer to the month of August. Perhaps the events of the season, in conjunc- 
tion with war, brought the king on his knees to the Roman power, as hinted on the 
face of the medal. 

No. 4. Josephus names many revolting, insurgent Jews, and gives numerous instan- 
ces of the disposition of that j^eople to oppose the Romans; but I do not remember 
that he names Jiacchius as one among them ; this medal, however, has preserved the 
name of that rebel leader, and informs us, that he was forced to solicit a peace. The 
inference I would draw from this is, that there were more such persons than history 
has recorded; so that, when we find some difficulties, on comparing the accounts 
in Josephus, with those in the Acts, concerning Jwias Gaulonites, Theudas, that 
Egyptian, and others, who misled the people, to their destruction, we need not 
consider them as very great ; because, we perceive, that if we had the names of ail 
who revolted during these times, others must be added, of whom we have now no 
history; witness this Bacchius of our medal. 

No. CCLXXIII. VINDICATION OF ST. LUKE. Plate I. Nos. 5, ft 

ST. LUKE is so accurate a writer, that it is pleasing to trace his attention even to 
lesser particulars : and it is demonstrated by obsCTvatioo, that the state of the countries 
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through which he describes himself, or others, as passing, in his History of the Acts 
of the j^ostles, is correct in the ^highest d^ree. In Acts xvi. 12. be says, ** We 
came to Philippi, which (say our translators) is tie chi^ dty of that part of Macedo- 
nia^ and a colony: — but, it should seem, that this translation requires correction, to 
this effect: ‘‘Philippi, a city of the first part of Macedonia;” — Macedonia Prima; and 
this is an instance of accuracy; because, the province of Macedonia had undergone 
several changes, had been divided into various portions, and these had received 
various names. At one time Macedonia was in six divisions; at another, it was united 
with AcAaia, as Sextus Rufus observes, Provinciam Macedoniam, postea cum Achaid 
conjunxitj eque duabus unam fecit, rogatione perlata P. Clodius, Trihunus plebis, ^ 
utramque JL. Pisoni, quasi premium,^ qmd in ejiciendo Cicerone consensit, dedit adminis- 
trandusn* 

Paulus Emilius, on his conquest of Macedonia, planned the division of it into four 
provinces, as apmars from Livy; but as we hinted, the divisions of this province 
were variable. We have however nothing to do with any other than the first division 
of it. St. Luke says, *‘ they came to Philippi, a city of the first part of Macedonia;” 
and our medal No. 6. reads MAKEAONQN IIPQTHS, “ of the first part of Macedonia;” 
so that it is a complete justification of the Evangelist" s description of this district. 

We ought farther to observe, — though our present copies read in the Acts, vpiorri me, 
yet the Syriac version, and Chrysostom, read v/hothq, and as this is the reading of our 
medal, as it agrees with matter of fact, and delivers us from sundry ambiguities, we 
presume we risk little in recommending this reading; and its correspondent rendering 

Philippi, a city of the first part of Macedonia;” for, in fact, Amphipolis was (or had 
been) the chief city of the district in which Philippi stood, (Livy, lib. xlv. c. 29.) but 
some think Timsalonica was chief at this time, of Macedonia: so that the description 
of Philippi by this title in our translation is, to say the least, a misnomer. See the 
Plate, Medals of Macedonia, Nos. 7, 8. &c. 

II. Farther, the sacred writer says, Philippi was “ a colony.” By using a Latin 
word, no doubt the Evangelist intended a Aoman colony; but, as this was a favour 
Philippi seems to have had little reason to expect, having formerly opposed the 
interest of the Cesarean imperial family, the learned have been embarrassed by this title 
.of “a colony,” here given it. However, after long perplexities among the critics. Provi- 
dence brought to light some Coins, in which it is recorded under this character; 
among others. No. 5. which makes express mention, that Julius Cesar himself had 
bestowed the dignity and advantages of a colony on the city of Philippi .'these, Augus- 
tus afterwards confirmed and augmented. The legend is, coumia kvousta JULta 
PHiLip/^i; this then, corroborates the character given to this city by St. Luke; and 
proves that it had been a colony for many years, though no author but himself, whose 
writings have reached us, has mentioned it under that character; or has given us 
reason to infer at what time it might be thus honourably distinguished. 

No. CCLXXIV. SAMARITAN MEDALS. Plate I. Nos. 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12. 

THE subjects given in the plates of “ Jewish Coins,” were struck round, and ren- 
dered uniform, for the sake of appearance; but as that might mislead readers, in res- 
pect to the state of these Coins, we have thought proper to give some of the same 
nature, copied from Reland, in their rough state. T. be reader will observe the variotls 
types they contain ; and will perceive their application to the principles of that rea- 
jKining which has been built on them in Fbaqmenxs, Nop. ccxi. ccxxx. 
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NO.CCLXXV. METAPHORICAL LUMINARIES. Plate I. Nos.l3. to10. 

AMONG other descriptions of the Messiahf he is called ** a light to enlighten the 
GentQes ; and the Glory of tL people of Israel."’ Jesus also describes John the 
Baptist as <‘a burning and shining light:” and» addressiiig his disciples as the Light 
of the world,” he bms them not conceal, but show their light, and be of use to 
mankind, by their sprightly lustre. In conformity with this idea, St. Paul says to 
the Philippians, ‘‘Ye shine as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life;” or, 
as some prefer to read it, “ shine ye as Lights.” The frequency of this comparison, has 
induced a wish to set it before the reader, perhaps more folly than he has hitherto 
seen it. It has indeed been said, that when the Apostle directs the Philippians 
to “shine as Lights,” he uses the word which alludes to the light-Aouses raised 

on various parts of a coast, where navigation required their services, to direct the 
pilots of vessels in the course they ought to steer. We have many such around our 
island. The most famous in anti<][uity, was that of the Pharos at Alexandria. Vide 
Prideaux, Pt. ii. B.i. Under this allusion, the sacred writer may be considered ikH 
saying “shine in the midst of bad persons, as light-houses shine in a dark country: 
holding forth the word of life, as light-houses hold forth their nightly Flames: that 1 
may stand erect with confidence, may boast, may exult, in the day of Christ.” No. 13; 
is one of these light-houses, with its Flame burning, at the port of Torone. 

But I am by no means satisfied, that these active verbs are adequately understood, 
or that we do justice to their foil import, when we refer them to subjects, which rather 
suffer certain things to be done by their means, than are active in doing those things. 
A building can hardly be said to hold forth, or to hold fast; but, if we reflect tb^ 
some of the Pharoses of antiquity were constructed in the form of human figures, we 
probably shall advance nearer to the Apostle’s meaning. Ail the world has heard of 
the Colossus at Rhodes; that immense brazen figure, which stood across the entrance 
of the (inner) harbour, and under whose enormous stride, vessels might pass in foil 
sail. This figure held forth in one hand a prodigious Flame, which enligntened the 
whole port: by this it directed the distant mariner whose attention it attracted, and 
who looked up to this light for safety. (Is this the meaning of 2 Peter i. 19?) 

That Colossus, with every memorial of it, so far as is known, is destroyed, but 
other figures may equally answer flie purp^ of these hints* No. 14. is a medal of 
Buthrotus, a town in Thesprotia, near ^odona : it represents a Figure standing 
naked, on the summit of a mountain, resting one hand on a pillar; the other holding 
out a large Lamp, flaming vehemently. Whether this be meant for a living men, or 
/pr a statue, does not appear; if the former, it must allude to some cnstom at this 
'j^ort, because the reverse of the medal being a ship, it appears to be connected with 
the purposes of navigation. The reader will obs^e the Eye on the front of this 
vessel. No. 15. is a medal of the island of Cyprus: the reverse represents a man, 
cloathed, leaning one arm on a pillar, in lus other band holding, what is thought to 
be a flame, or lamp, for the same purnoses ^ the former. No. 16. A figure from an 
antique basso relievo (Diana, perhaps) holdiw two torches, for the purpose of giving 
light by night. Recollect also, the story of Hero and^Leander. 

On the whole, it is submitted that St. Paul’s expression refers rather to Ituni^ 
nary figures, than to luminary building: in which case his words, “shine ap linmi-. 
nanes” — ^holding out the words of life;” that Great Light, which coming ipto the 
world, has light enough to enlighten, every man, have p^uliar spirit, and propriety.*— 
Nor is it certain, that the idea of a fiaim has totally quitted him iu the nei^ sentence; 
when he says, “ that in the day of Christ, I may stand up with a stiff (opr^ht) neck ; 
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and exult, that I have not laboured in vaiu.” Is not this the very attitude of such a 
figure? 

Some propose to translate hold fa$t the word of life;” but I think it loses the 
beauty of the passage, if it may be supported by grammar; which is not now investi- 
gated. 

Figures holding: Lights, for domestic embellishment and use, were fashionable in 
the days of antiquity ; as we learn from Homer’s description of the royal palace of 
Alcinous, 

Kpatruoi Sc apa Kspoi cuSftfjrcov iirl /3a>/u(ui^ 

E’^crroflrav, aiBopivac BalBaQ perd y^epalv £yovTCC> 

^atvovTCC vvKtaq Kara ^iipara ^airvpovMau Odyss* vii. 100.. 

Refulgent Pedestals the Wails surround. 

Which Boys of gold with Oaming torches crown’d ; 

The polish’d ore reflecting every ray. 

Blaz’d on tlie banquets with a double day. Pope. 

The same appears in Lucretius, lib. ii. who says, speaking of lights in private houses. 

Si non aurea sunt juvenum simulacra per sdeis 
L,ampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 

Lumina nocturnis epulis ut suppeditentur. 

As similar Figures are used for the same purposes, — of holding lamps, &c. in our 
elegant mansions, this idea is become familiar among us: May we not be allowed to 
wi^, that the example of such houses may be equally resplendent as luminaries : 
and that, not the lamp only, “ may give light unto all who are in, or who may como 
into the house!” 

The following are sentiments of Montfaucon. “ These sea-ports were frequently 
fortified with towers; both to defend them, and also to serve at night, for guiding 
those who sailed the seas; by making fires, or hanging out lights a-top of them. This 
sort of towers is of very ancient use. Zteseheo, the author of the “Little Iliad,” a very 
ancient poet, who lived in the 30th Olympiad, places such a tower upon the promon- 
tory of Sigseum, near which there was a road where vessels rode at anchor. The 
lliack Table, made in the times of the first emperors, exhibits this tower; and the 
inscription on the side, shews us that it was on the authority of Lesches represented 
ther^. There were such like towers at the Pirceum of Athens ; and in several other 
ports in Greece. 

“The word Phams was used in a metaphorical sense; any thing was called a 
Pharus^ which could ^ilighten and instruct; every man of letters, vvho could guide 
others.” In this sense the poet Roiisard says to Charles IX. of France, “ Be my 
Pharus, guide my sails through rolling seas.” — (Was this metaphorical application 
current in the first times of the Gospel?— and if sp» does the Apostle adopt it?) 

No.CCLXXVI. EYE ON A SHIP. 

WE have desired the reader to note the Eve on the prow of the Ship, in No. 14. 
because Fragment, No. ccxvi. ofiered a few hints x>a this subject. It cannot 
but be thought very extraordinary, that this custom of placii^ an Eye on a Ship, 
should so often occur in antimiity, shbuld preserved in the ^diterranean to this 
day; and also, that it should be continued in a part of the world so remote as China. 
The reader will form his own o|Hnion on this ; but, to us it appears, that there must 
have been some common origin, vvbence this custom took its nse : — where, and what, 
was that origin? 
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“ No alteration has been made in the naval arehitectnre of China, for many cen- 
turies past The Chinese are so averse to innovation^ and so attached^to ancient pre- 
judices^ that although Canton is annually frequented by the Ships of Tarioii;9 European 
nations, whoso superiority of construction they must acknowledge, yet they reject all' 
improvement in their vessels. The stern of this Ship falls in with an angle; other 
vessels are formed with a cavity, in which the rudder is defended from the Violence 
of the sea, yet this contrivance certainly subjects the Ship to much hazard, when 
running before the wind in h^h seas. On each bow is painted an Eye^ with the rapfl 
turned forwards, perhaps with the idea of keeping up some tesemblance to a fisn^ or 
from a superstitious notion, that the Ship may thus see before her, and avoid danger. 
The ports often serve as windows, not many of them being fiimished with ordnance.*^ 
Alexander’s Costumes of China, 

No remark is necessary on the assimilation which this Eye gives a Ship, to the 
appearance of a Fish: it seems to have struck Mr. Alexander very powerfully; 
and with pleasure we submit to the reader the inferences to be drawn from it, in 
respect to our endeavours on a subject of peculiar difficulty, [the Dag of Jonah} 
whose illustration has been humbly attempted. 

Is not this Ship’s “ seeing before her^'^ &c* proper to a Preserver f Comp, Ancient 
Ships, Plate I. No. 6. 

No. CCLXXVII. COVENANT CEREMONIES. Miscellanies, Pt. II. No. 1. 

The reader has formerly seen some thoughts on certain Ceremonies used at mak- 
ing a Covenant (seeNo.cxxix.): that other Ceremonies, however, were practised on 
such occasions, may be much more readily allowed, than their nature can be ascer- 
tained. In No. 1. of this Plate, we have a glimpse of something of the kind. 

We read, Isaiah Ivi. 4. “ Thus saith the Lord to the eunuchs that take hold of my 
Covenant,” where the word take hold, is said to refer to fin actual retention or grasp*- 
ing:— We read also, Psalm 1. 5. of those who had “ made a Covenant with God, by 
sacrifice,” literally, over a sacrifice. — This medal, which represents two persons mak- 
ing a Covenant together, as ajppears by the word foedvs (a pact, or pledge of fidelity) 
may assist our enquiries on the subject. Observe, 1. an altar prepared, the fire burn- 
ing, &c. 2. On each side of this altar, stands a person who takes hold of, and lifts up 
a pig, or sow, {vide No. cxxix.) and while bolding the animal, the pledges of recip;rocal 
fidelity are ratified, and confirmed. This is evidently no common sacrifice; but a 
sacrifice at which, or over which, a ratification is pledged, by each party laying hold 
of the Covenant (-sacrifice) — and plighting his faith to the other, for the observance 
of the agreements rehearsed, &c. 

Is such a custom referred to in the passages quoted ? Does this confirm the ren- 
dering of 3ia0«/i8v«, the cen^rmer of thf Covenant^ as proposed, article Covenant in 
the Dictionary. Does this add to the passages in which the word berith is the Cove- 
noxiXsacrifice, rather the Covenant^^r^eal ? 

This medal, struck to perpetuate the memorial of a Covenant, may remind the 
reader of the various tbk^s appointed to that pn^ose in Holy Scripture: such agree- 
ments may not be forgotten. The inscription should be thus read : 

\Caim ANjxiSTifw vetus foedvs fopm ndmani qvm oabinis,— “a Covenant made 
with the city of Gabii (a Volsdan city, wide tJvy, lib. i. c. 58.) by the Roman people, 
on whose behalf acted Caius Antistius, whose family name was Vetus.” 

The legend of g^um for cum is remarkable. 

4 A 2 
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Tha taking hold of the CoTenaiit-sacFifice, and raiaing it OTor t^ altar, i» still more 
temaRkdlile in reverse of a medal of Auguatoa, struck on a. similar occasion, and^ 
by the same parties* Vide Tab* xxi. of Be Wilde s Selecta NvmUmaku 

We shall add a few remarks on the Nature* and Solemnities* pf Coyeoants* from 

]^ONTFAVCON* 

The Jupiter, which holds the thunderliolt li^d up, was styled 7«|N£ler 
tiie Thunderer, by the ancients ; and upon the Greek medals Zcuc KarciijSanfc, ^ Jupiter 
the avenger on evil doers.” We spmetimes, though rarely, see Jupiter holding the 
thunderbolt, lifted in one hand only ; and sometimes, beside the tliunderboU raised 
in one baud, he holds another thuuderbolt in the other hand. The thunderbolt which 
he holds in one hand is of a different form from that with which he threatens in the 
other hand : the one is like a torch, blazing at both ends, the otlier looks as if mad^ 
of arrows, crossmg each other ; both these forms frequently occur. Pausanias men- 
tions this Jupiter with two thunderbolts, {Eliac. I. c. 24.) “ At the wall of Altis (says 
he) we sea Jupiter with his face to the west; there is no inscription to inform us of 
the author ; but the common opinion is, that Mvmmius erected it after bis victory over 
the Achaeans. The statue of Jupiter placed in the senate house, strikes the beholder 
with more terror than any other statue of this god. It is named Jupiter Horcius, as 
presiding over oaths. It has a thunderbolt in each hand. Before this, the Athletsa, 
their fathers, brothers, and the master of the Gymnasium, take an oath, over the 
DISSECTED MEMBERS OF A SACRIFICED BOAR, that they will use no deceit or tricking, 
in the celebration of the Olympick ^ames. The AtMetse swear farther, that they have 
spent ten whole months in the practice of these games, of which they contend for the 
prize. They too, who have the choice of the young men, and horses which are to run, 
swear that they will give their judgment according to strict equity, and will take no 
bribes ; and will keep, as an inviolable secret, their reasons for rejecting, or chusing, 
any one. I never thought of enquiring, (says Pausanias) what they did with the 
sacrificed boar, oter which they took the oath* 1 know the ancients never ate the flesh 
of victim^ over which they had taken an oath; and Homer tells us, the boar over 
which Agamemnon swore be did return Briseis untouched to Achilles, was cast into 
the sea by a herald.” Vi^ Iliad, xix. 268. 

[Was the Covenaut-Ratifier in like manner never eaten among the Jews?] 

An extract or two on the Covenant of Salt^ shall close this article. 

Under the consideration of the word Covenant^ No. cxxx. we gave some account 
of the confirming nature of the Ceremony of eating bread and salt : — to the same pur- 
pose, says D'ArvieuVy p. 142. the Arall^ have a great veneration for bread and salt, 
ihsomuch, that when they would be very importunate in a request to any body with 
whom they have ate some, they say to him, ** By the bread and salt that is between 
us.” They use also the same terms, when they affirm a thing upon oath.” 

“ Our ambassador and Sir Robert Shirley, were invited by Ebrahim, the 

magistrate of the city, to eat his bread and salt,” where he present^ them, at his 
own house, with a better collation.” Herbert’s Travels^ p. 119. 

Inferior people (who have their dependance on others) use to say thus, I eat 
your bread md salt!* as muob as to i^y, ** I am your servant, X live by you, and yon 
may do with me, or by me, What you please.*" Sir T. Bo£*s EmboMy^ p. 410. 

No. CCHXXYllh SACRIFICAL COMMUNION. Piate XL Nos. 2, a. 

THE Communian of a number of persons in the same Religious service is firequently 
adverted to in Scripture ; and it is usually understood, that the twelve tribes of Israel 
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were yirlaaUy representedi at the time of offeriog op the Sajly sactiflce in the temple 
at Jerusalem, by twelve persons called siaHomm wbo constantly attended this 
duty, and who composea a congregation. Beside this, we read of the apostle Paul’s 
partaking in the service to be performed on accoui^ of certain Nazarites, Acts xxiu 
34; (See the article Nazarite in the Diciianarjf ;) so that joining in their expenses, 
was considered as partaking in some degree in the simctity and merit of their offerings. 
As we have no sacrifices among ourselves, we are little able to appreciate the usages 
attending such consociations. To call in another family to partake of the pascal 
lamb, seems somewhat uncputh to us ; and not less do other religious particip^ons 
of the same nature. I have therefore selected our medal No. 2. as an instance of the 
Communion of many persons in the same Oaring. It represents a temple, on the 
pediment of which, is a bird, so small as scarcely to be distinguishable ; but the 
reader will please to consider it rather as a dove, than an eagle ; and the figure below, 
in the temple, he will please to accept as a Venus, though possibly it may be an 
Apollo : but I think on the whole, the bird is not any one attached to that god, and 
certainly the bird should be appropriate to the deity. In the area of the temple, is an 
ox, about to be sacrificed : a pnest is in the act of striking him : around the Sacrifice, 
stand thirteen persons, who all partake in the service, and denote their participation 
by holding up the right hand. As this medal is very full, we must divide the inscrip- 
tion properly, to read it. In the middle, at bottom, KOAO<I>QNlQN, “ of the Colopho- 
nians around this, EDI STP. KA. KAAI2T0Y IEPEQ2 IQNQN, « by the pretor (or 
in the pretorship) of Claudius Callistus, priest of the lonians:” in the midole, 
TO KOINON IQNQN, ‘‘of the Community of the lonians.” The thir^n persons, 
represent thirteen cities, each by its deputy assisting at this Sacrifice, which is offered 
on behalf of the whole Community. 

No. 3. ofiers, it is presumed, another instance of the same practice; six persons on 
this side of an ox, and one on the other side, who probably is leader of five others; 
so that this ox appears to be carried by twelve arsons : there can be little doubt but 
they are taking him to be sacrificed: and 1 conclude, they are joint participants in the 
expense, the ceremonies, the sanctity and the merit of the service. So much, at pre- 
sent, for Communion in Sacrifical l^tes: but the reader will remember, that as the 
sacrifice was usually afterwards the subject of a festival, those festivals were not 
always so decorous as they were lively : we have more than one hint at this in Scrip- 
ture. 

Another article deserves remark; — the elevation of bands in No. 2. This was the 
attitude of swearing, Geff. xiv. 22. “ I have li/t up mine band to the Lord.” Deut. 
xxxii. 40. Ezek. xx. 28. This is the attitude of prayer. Psalm xxviii. 2. “ Bear the 
voice of my supplication — when I lift up my hands towards thy holy oracle again, 
Psiam Ixiii. 4. “ I will lift up my hands m thy name.” et a/. 

This continued to be the attitude of prayer in New Testament times; “ I will that 
men pray every where, lifting up holy handed 1 Tim. iv. 14. It is supposed that this 
lifting up the hand by attendants on prayer, was a sign of their pardcipation in the 
prayer offered, (as in our medal it is a sign of particifi^ion in the sacrifice) and per- 
haps this is its true import. Acts xiv. 23. And when tb^ (the apoi^es) bad 
ordained elders in the churches, by xupormnat, holding up of kands ^* — i. s. this bolding 
up of their hands, was the sign of pai^dpation by the persons who hold up Ibmr 
in what was then doing. Probably too, tlqa action applies to 2 Cor. viii. 19. “ the 
brother who was clmrotonidd by the churches — assembUes — ^to travel with us” — i . r. 
the persouB present, by the actton of koUhmg up Hmr hands, partook in the aj^inl- 
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raentof this brother to travel: — and no doubt, they partook also in the duty of 
supplying his travelling expenses. Vide Psalm' Ixxx. 17. 

Observe, that the deputies in our medal, bold up the rigfd hand: — no doubt, as 
implying the most active, the most ready member or the person. Does not this give us 
the import of the passages. Psalm cxliv. 8. “ their right hand is a right hand of false- 
hood”-~f. e. they lift up their right hand in swearing to lies. Isaiah xliv. 20. ‘‘Is there 
not a lie in my right hand?” — am I not swearing to a falsity? or, rather, taking the 
prefix (n) beth for at — ^is not that a lie to which 1 lift up my right hand, as an act of 
participation in its worship? (as in our medal) — is not that, t. e. the idol, a lie at my 
right hand ? 

The reader will observe, how greatly Scripture is illustrated by a knowledge of the 
customs of the times, and places to which it refers: there are innumerable passages, 
where the expression is only a hint^ but that hint implies consequences, to understand 
which requires much information: of this let the ancient mode of Participation in 
religious services stand as an instance. 

No. CCLXXIX. PEACE AMONG BRUTES. Plate II. No. 4. 

Mr. David Levi, in his “ Dissertations on the Prophecies,” appears to have been 
embarrassed by the expressions of Isaiah, xi. 6, 7. especially that “ the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox”; which, after reasoning on it, he concludes, should be literally taken. 
“The prophet assures us, says he, that the change will be real; that the lion aud 
other carnivorous animals will eat straw. . . .the wild beasts will grow tame, and ser- 
pents and other poisonous creatures will become harmless.” Those who have been 
accustomed rather to consider the whole of this passage as metaphorical ^without 
meaning to deny the potuer of God, in this, or in any other instance; will fiua a diffi- 
culty in admitting this literal sense. 

If we knew more accurately the opinion of other nations, perhaps we should be 
better able to fix the meaning of the prophet’s words : I say, if we knew what other 
nations expected would take place, when the Messiah came, we should probably find 
that the Jewish writings are in unison with those expectations, with those opinions, 
and possibly with those modes of expression in which they were conveyed. “ The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb: the leopard with the kid: the calf with the lion: the 
cow with the bear: the child with the serpent,” &c. 

To explain this idea — observe 1st. That the Indian deity Chriskna is represented 
in Plate lii. of Mr. Mazjrice's “History of Indostan,” aa playing on a flute, the 
ma^c mdody of which unites in one peaceful a young ox, a prodigious tyger, 

and that mortal serpent, the cobra di cap^o. These all obey the tranquiiizing notes 
of his instrument : the serpent raises hinuMf up, but forgets his venom ; the tyger looks 
earnestly to the placid deity, in silent admiration, and growls no enmity against his 
companions; and the young steer, feels no alarm at his naturally blood-thirsty associ- 
ate. Is not a power denoted in this instance whose influence harmonizes all nature? 
of which this is a pictorial representation. 

Observe, 2. The well known Iburth Eclogue of Virgil, which foretells the happiest 
times, “ an end of all war; timtertal peace, throughout the world ; benign concord 
between tte most fierce, most vdrftcious animals, and the weakest and most defence- 
less creatures: extirpation of hurtftil qualities from the earth;— He shall destroy both 
ihe iseVpent (N.B.) and the delusive euvenomed vegetable, shall he destroy 

d Serpim, ^t/allfP Marbe vemd 
OccUttt.—^ 
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description is not Vimls; though his be the poetry. It is dri^wn from oriental 
expeciations; whether furnished by the Sybil, or any other: and is coincident re- 
markably with the prophet Isaiah: whether, or not, inde^ndent of his animated strains. 

For a third subject, consider our medal, No. 4. which represents, a pow^ procilainv* 
ing peace between a lion and an ox. This figure stands between the animals, and, 
over-ruling the fierce nature of one, and the timid disposition of the other, harmonizes 
both together. 

The medals of Gordian, offer several reverses, with this type. The learned are 
divided as to the place where they were struck ; some reading P M S. Vrovincice 
JdcBstce Superioris : others Vr^ectura MiVtttim Stuperveiitoium, : or ’Provincice Mace- 
domcB Superioris. This is of no consequence to us; nor is it of much consequence 
where this cohonia Yimnacium (or viManio,) was situated. It is agreed, that the 
emblem refers to the restoration of peace, and the repression of ferocity. “ Symbola 
bos et leo: vel in genere Coloniam designant, & incolarum, ad quos deducta est, 
indolem ac mores, vel eorundem ferociam^ colonorum RomanorvM adventu mitigatam, 
concordianwue inter inquilinos adtenasque conglutinatam docent'* By the settle- 

ment of a Koman colony in these parts, their ferocity was mitigated, and concord was 
established among them : but, how comes it, that this establishment of concord is 
expressed by peace between of a lion and an ox ? I incline to think that this idea is 
extremely ancient; tliat, at length, \t grew into a proverbial expression, common to 
many nations : that the true reference of it was preserved among the Jews ; but, that 
it was considered by other people also, as an article of such difficult accomplish- 
ntent, as to be adapted to various occasions, when arduous undertakings of a pacific 
nature were the subject. 

If this be admissible, then the prophet Isaiah may use it in this sense (t. e. poeti- 
cally;) and farther, I think, we ought not to restrain this idea to the prophetic writ- 
ings; but rather to consider it as a traditionaiy memorial of that Paradise, where was 
no hurt no destruction in all the holy mountain; where the ox, the^yger, and the ser- 
pent, dwelt in peace together; a restoration to which h^py state, was earnestly 
desired by all nations — by all nations, who sighed for the tnne, when He who shoula 
come, should destroy both the poisonous serpent and that delusive fatal firuit 

whose mortal taste 

Brought death ioto the world, and all our wool 


No. CCLXXX. PORTRAITS OF JESUS CHRIST ? 

THE foregoing subject introduces with propriety that which we are now to consi- 
der — THE Prince of Peace! We expect a time, when He shall appear to all nations 
under that illustrious character; and the humble form of the man who had no per- 
son^ beauty to attract applause, shall be lost in the dignity and dory of his exalted 
station: — Is there any authentic memorial of that humble form? Under the article 
Jesus, cidjin. in the IHctionarp^ the reader has seen the description Nicephorus gives 
of his pictures. Nicephorus is too late to be much depended on ; afid so are all repre- 
sentations of the perscMi of Jesus. TraditioD is an ill ipiide in matters of personal 
description; and if it may convey a generai idea, that idea Is too general, and too 
loose, to attach to the description of any individual whatever. There are, on some of 
coins of the later emperors, Heaas of Christ, with the motto Rex Regnemr- 
/turn. King of Kings. Whether it would be possible, in the examination of a complete 
series, to fix on any which might approach to a credible degree of verisimility, 
we do not know; but beiiig wi&ing to {mmole this object, we have given two Heads 
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of Jesus Christ, Nos. 5, 6. They m$j serve as memorials, till better can be obt«iitied« 
But we by no means auppose that so late as Constantine, and less still, so litee ah 
the, successors of his Ume; and fanrify, there should be any accurate Port^tselCtalt 
of this veaerable and ittustrious Person, i. e. three hundred years, oi^ later, afl^ his 
decease. "" 

No. 5. From the reverse of a medal of Comtaniintis Rex Ronumorum* 

No. d. From a medal of Rasilius and Constantinus. 

These shew, at least, an attempt and desire to recover and to preserve the Image 
of the Divine Redeemer. 

Portraits of Jesus should seem to have been in reijuest about the time of Constah-* 
tine, and soon after, for the use of the churches built by him, and others, about 
that period! The Mosaics of seversl churches in Italy have preserved some; as may 
be seen inCuMPlKi's Volumes on the subject. 

No. CCLXXXI. MEMORIALS OF THE DELUGE. 

WE have no reason to doubt, that many more traditionary accounts of the Deln|;e 
were pi*eserved in various cities and temples of the East, than we have any certim 
knowledge of; some of them we have already submitted to the reader; and others 
we may offer on future occasions. {Vide Nos. cccxvii. cccxviii.) We may reason- 
ably infer, that not less care was taken to preserve the memory of that wonderful 
event, in the city of Apamea, than in]FrterajEMi/t«, or in any other city. Without pretend- 
ing to equal numismatic knowledge, with that which has considered the Apamean 
Medals, commemorating the Deluge, and the patriarch Noah, by name, and has 
pronounced some of them to be forgeries ; yet, article Apamea, in the Dictionc^, 
referring to these Medals, we hate here introduced a repres^tation of one of 
tliem, which afte^ tbe closest scrutiny is allowed to be genuine, vide No. 7. This 
Medal has two points of time: — the firsts represents Noah and his wife in the ark, or 
chest, floating on the waters, the raven standing on the roof of the ark; the .dove 
bringing an olive branch in his feet : the word NQE inscribed on the ark. These par- 
ticular coiucidences with Holy Writ, have rendered this Medal suspicious: it is too 
clear : nor do we find tbs patriarch commonly known under this name, though under 
names not very distant fromdt in sound. The second poiwt of time, on the medal is, 
when Noah and his wife having quitted their pre^rver, (the ark) are advancing on 
dry land . — Vide Apaiiea in the I^tionary. , 

Mr. Bryant supposes, that those reversi^f medals, which represent a wonuui 
crowned with turrets, sitting on a rock, out <^wfaich (often) gushes streams of water, 
wherein a man is seen^swimmiDg for bis life; are not so li^cb particular insignia 
attached to the town where the coin was struck, as commemorations of a much mote 
ancient nature; aud, ultimately referring to llie Deluge. Perhaps, we ought t# say, 
refigr to the country into which mankind escaped after that general destruc&Ml: 
which country ofiered ears of com, t. e, food, for the sustenance of human life. Not io 
insist on this idea, nor yet to abandon it. Nos. 8, 9. furidsh representstions to thfe 
purport. Vide in the PnAxei of Meoals, many shnilar typim. 

No. 8. A lady compUmCntad with the cbarac^ of Dik Mtitma: the lunette belhg 
under her bust; her name Saimia Tranquillina, m^t peihaps, agree with her character, 
apd she be nt once Si|m>moter <n tranquiUity, and an example of benevolence; 
as sudi, at mast, 1 undenMisedi that iiie is here commemorated. The iwel^e ref^esenls 
a kind of carve, or cresoent, which contaiDs the main suliject; a wman sitting ou a 
rocfc^ holfiiiig Old eari of oqib* This is a medal of Thrsar, which cky here assumes 

the 
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the title of Metnpolia; or mother-city. St. PaiiI,,irho was a native of Taram, ^scribes 
bims^lf as a citizen of no mean cit^” Acts xxi. 39. Vide Taksus, in the Die- 
|tofiaiy» and die Plates, Medals of Tarsus. / / 

No. 9. Is a Subject closely coincident with the foregoing: it td ^ven, in^oofthat' 
this^ symbol, pr similitude, was actually placed in temples; and was there wor- 
shipped: so that, whatever be the import of the figures, it was not confined to medals, 
or coins, but was commemoraited by public slices, and was of an acknowledged 
and sacred nature. This representation is evidently that of a woman sitting on a 
rock, and a man swimming at her feet. 

^It has been usual to ascribe to the goddess C^bele, most or all of the turreted 
figures which were worshipped in antiquity; who Cybele was, the poets yfill tell us, 
but in such a confused, and desultory manner, that very little satisfaction is to be 
oWained from them. Is it not a pity, that the books put into the liands of youth, 
shduld be so very distant from that correctness in point of fget, without which, 
elegance itself is deformity? Perhaps no greater service, in the whole circle of liter- 
ature, could be performed to science, than that of dissipating the clouds which have 
so long obscured the objects of worship among the heathen; with the nature of that 
worship, in its original import, and its rational reference. 

Our own views on this subject, may be gathered from what has been said on 
Dagon^ Nergal, Adonis^ and SuccothrBenoth ; with whom we should not scruple to 
associate the goddess Cybele^ under whatever title, whether — Pasithea! — Magna Deo^ 
rum Mater! — Bona Deal — Rhea! — Ops! — Mater Berecynthia! — Fauna! or — Fatual 

No. CCLXXXII. OF MOLOCH : THE SUN, AND MOON. 

WE have already given a plate of Baal and Moloch; viefe Fragments, No.cvih. 
but as some of the ideas suggested jr^ihat aiticle, have received considerable 
support, since it was written, these additional figures may, i^t improperly, find room 
among our Miscellanies. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. Are coins of Persia, or Parthia; their inscriptions have as yet 
remaified a dead letter to tlie learned ; so that we cannot detupiine their date, nor to 
what kings they should be referred. Nevertheless, thejimay furnish a few remarks. 

I conclude, without hesitation, that Nos. 11, 12, 13. are figures of Baal and Moloch, 
standing one on each side of an altar, which altar, in the last Number assumes very 
iftUch the resemblance of a flower, or tsee. This Number has on each side of the 
figures a palm branch, and over the head of one figure, the sign of the Sun, (a star) and 
over the other figure, a crescent, denoting the Moon; no difficulty t|ierelbre attends 
the determination of what these figures represent. To render this reference still 
stronlfer, on the outside of the circles which enclose the main subject, are four cres- 
cents, with a star on each of them. The whole taken together, demonstrates (bat the 
Sun ajld Moon are the objects they exhibit. Tlie same may be said on No. 12. the 
star fgr the sun, and the ^scent for the moon, ascertain these figures; which was 
undoubtedly the design ^ their author, in placing these Symbols here. 

B^ty as No. 13. iseiii^uted, we may perceive the difference of sexes; and that 
one figure is meant for a man, the other for a woman; (she has also a crown on her 
head, and her hair is flowing:) whereas in No. 12. both figures seem to be men; nor is 
there any evident diflference, either of sex, or of dress, between them. In these 
medals the star is to the left, the crescent to the right hand. 

No. 11. Sofifers us to see plainly the design of the medal. On the righthand stands 

Third Hundred. Edit. 4. 4 B 
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a woman, with a crown on her heael'; her hair ilowing; a apear iti her left hand*; ^ 
sword by her side; and the end of a bow-case han^ng behind her back; i. iW 
Luna; completely equipped for martial service. On the left of the medal, stands a 
man, with a very remarkable crown on his head; a spear in his right band ; a sword 
on his left side; and the end of a bow-case, hanging behind his back. Now these* 
figures, on the whole, agree perfectly with ideas fomerW expressed; to which we refer 
the reader. But observe, 

1st. That the expression ^ the star of your god.” Amos v. 26. need be no difficulty 
in referring that god to the Sun ; as we see, in these subjects, a stofr denotes that 
divinity. * 

2cl. That the taJdng up the starl8f this god, may refer to small figures of stars, at 
least as probably as to large ones: since these medals are equally idolatrous, as those 
of any magnitude whatever. 

3d. Of what importance it was to the Jews to have a coinage of their own, whereby 
they might avoid the pollution which accompanied the currency of such money, 
Sind such types. While they were in Babylon, they must circulate Babylonian coin, 
with Babylon deities impressed on it; while in Persia, they must be familiar with 
Persian divinities. When Anliochiis ruled them they only changed the Babylonian 
and Persian objects of worship for Grecian, still they were idols: and such too was 
the Roman money in later ages. This evinces the advantages of the privilege 
obtained by Simon Maccabeus, of establishing a public mint; which we learn from 
his history was an occasion of great joy. Vide No. ccii. 

The idea may be extended a little farther : if commerce cannot be carried on with- 
out coinage, and if the coinage of surrounding countries was^ idolatrous, may we not 
suppose, that David and Solomon really did ctin money, for national use? — not that 
any of it has hitherto been discovered, (for certainly, those coins with the names of 
David, &c. are forgeries) but possiblyi some may yet exist; and time may bring 
specimens of them to light. 

But a remark of sorae’tionsequence arises from this medal. — No. 10. no doubt, is a 
portrait of the king in whose reign this piece was struck: now observe, 1st. the shape 
and nature of the crown which he wears, and the flaps into which it is divided ; these 
are exactly of the natfite of what came under illustration in No. ccxix. and they 
confirm the reasonings on*Hhat subject. Observe, 2d. the king wears the same 
kind of crown as tlie deity, which stands on the left hand, in the reverse of his medal. 
No. 11. These two crowns are exactly alike; consisting of a cap with separations^ a 
number of points, like horns, rising from the rim of it ; and a round ball, set with jewels 
in several rows, and around it. Now this, 1 conceive, may ppen a view of the true 
import of that puzzling passage, 2 Sam. xii. 20. David took Rabbah, “ and he took 
their king’s crown from oft his head (the vi^eight whereof was a talent of gold, with the 
precious stones) and it was set on David s head.” — How was it possible for any map 
to wearthe weight of a talent on his head ? It is enormous ! Moreover, did the king 
of Rabbah present himself before David, wearing this immense crown? a talent of 
gold ! beside the precious stones. There is also this error : the precimsf^stone is singu- 
lar, not plural in the original. On turning to 1 Chron. xx. 2. we have the saipe his- 
tory: the words may be analyzed to this effect “ David took the crown (otherot) off 
[not Melecum, ttieir king, but] Milcom, the deity which they worshipped (quasi Mo- 
ttc-um their Moke, or iShloch) from off his head; ». e. from off the bead of the image; 
and found its wei^t [y.its value?] to be a talent of gold; and in it the precious aden 
(stone, as usually understood) and it was Upon the head of David.” The impossibility 
of a qpan’s dbrrying a talent weight on bis head has always been fek by interpreters r 
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of trhom, 90 «ae bavte |»opoaad to read, it was aver, t. e. suspeaded over his head — 
ooer li^ tiirooe, wiboa #e oat Ihei^a : but our medal proves that the god Mikom or 
Mhloehf did actmdly wear auoh aorown; aud as an in^e may hear more weight than 
mortal man, a|»leut was by oo iineaus beyond its abilitv to support. 

As to the precious abm^ we must resort to tbe root and meaning of this word, which 

is, io build to fuH kji^etk^ — part upon part — one portion adjacent to another i — 
is not this perfectly descniptiv^of the round hall, oomposed of pearls, and other jewels, 
which is, literally, in the crown of Moloch? and is seen at large in that of the king. 
No. 10? This precious abeu^ construction— composition — which ornaments his imig^ 
ma of regal dignity, this— David might take from the crown of JIfebc/i, and insert 
into his own. There is no mention of his takingHkt to pieces, taking the gems out of 

it, or, &c. — ^Tbe probability tberef^e is, &at if our king of Persia wears this ball on 
his medals, he might also wear it in public (and, if such were a custom in the East, 
David also might wear it,) on certain occasions. We are not told the weight of these 
jewels: for, if the crown were a talent — with them, or without them — the gold no 
doubt, was the chief part of that weight; aud the crown David did not wear: for 1 
understand, that only the <prooiou8 aben — construction — composition — was put on 
David's bead; i.e. added to Davids royal crown: and I think we may safely conclude 
that this ball was thin, hollow; and of little weight. 

Thus, by means of our medal, we have reduced to possibility — to matter of fact — 
and to common sense, a passage which the learned never yet could tell what to 
make of ! 

For other and clearer instances of these types, vide the Plates, Medals 
of Parthia, in which ^e Medals are repeated from specimens better preserved. 

« 

No. CCLXXXIII. FIGURE OF THE CHERUB. Plate III. Nos. 1, 2. 

BEING unwilling, when enquiring on the subject of the Cherubim jn No. clii. to 
appear to push our conjectures beyond what fact, or easy inference, would warrant, 
we omitted Sir John Chardin’s representations of those very curious symbolical 
fibres, which embellish part of the Palace of Persepolis. In Cherubim, Plate iii. 
No. 5. the reader has seen a profile view of one of them, from Le Bruyn; in this 
Plate we have given front views of them, from Chardin, who thus describes them: 

“ In the front of each pilaster is a figure of monstrous size, whose head and feet 
stand out in whole relief, and majce the front of the pilaster. The relief is two inches 
high. Those figures which look toward the plain, have their faces so ruined that one 
cannot know whether they represented Horses, Lions, Rhinoceroses,* or Elephants. 
Those figures which Idbk toward the mountain are more entire ; and i^present mon- 
strous creatures, whose body k, for example, that of a winged horse, with the head 
OF A man, covered with a high cap, having a crown on it.*^ Travehy vol. iii. p. 102 
Fr. Edit. 

N. B. In his Plate, Ivii. Sir John has represented some of these monsters, with 
human heads, and very long beards: their feet are decidedly cloven: so that they can 
be only of the ox, or beeve kind. The strength and form of their legs, &c. will not 
agree with those of other creatures. [Firfs Plates; Medals of Persia, and Malta.] 

This evidence seems to be decisive, that these figures bav^ at least, three parts of 
the Cbmnbic composition, — the bird, the ox, the man« As the word Cherub is not 
entirely unknown m these countries, it may, at least, amuse the reader to kno,w what 
the iubabitants of some of them say on tins subject 

The Ymdisjm Gourds by nation. They call UieinselveB ibllowexa of Sheik Hadi: 

4b2 
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but, in fact, are neither Mahometans, nor Christians, nor Jews, nor Idolaters. They- 
have a horror gainst cursings of any kind, and even do not permit that they fl^ould 
be uttered against tlie devil, whom they call Karauiin,, or ChenMm; that is to say, 
one of the angels who approach to God. They give him also the napie of Tchelehiy 
which, among the Turks, signifies a well-born person, a polite person. Should aov 
one curse him in their presence, and they should be the strongest, they would kill 
him without mercy.” Otter, Voyage en Perse, voL ii. p. 250. 

With these who are so jealous of Satan's nobility, and who mil have K sentlemm^ 
devil, I think we may place a Cabalist of whom we read in Father Simon s Letters, 
p. 71. After remarking that there are no Caraite books known to Christians, although 
perhaps the works of this sect of Jews, might contain much information, the writer 
mentions a Caraite Cabalist, who was about to invoke a spirit, and who, when cau- 
tioned not to invoke an evil one, answered, — “ Angels are called evil, only with 
respect to the offices wherein God employs them. Satan is not of himself either 
black, or white: he is nearly the same as the commander of the guards of your king; 
if that officer were destined by his master only to bloody executions. Consider, 
added he, what is said in the introduction to the Book of Job, where Satan entered 
before God, like the other angels: his employment alone is what renders him eviir 

After what is said, and the distinction proposed in No. CLiii. we have no desire to 
diminish the depth of Satan's complexion : but were that possible, nothing, we pre- 
sume, would correct this gentlemans character: we should still with the sable negro, 

• painting in mfire spite. 

His cauntry Devil, paint him PEVitiSH white f 

No. 3. The instance of wings covering the legs, which is given in Cherubim, 
Plate IV. No. 5. is accompanied by drapery, and the wings themselves seem not only 
in some degree superfluous, but too much attached to the figure, — hardly moveable: 
We have therefore, in this number, given an Isis, whose wings are her only cloatli- 
ing, and evidently serve the purposes we attributed to those of the Cherubim. — In 
fact, very many Egyptian figures have this action. 

This figure also, serves to shew the nature of the ball, which formed part of the 
crown of the Egyptian deities: and may illustrate the precious aben of Moloch, which 
David took away. See No. cclxxxii. also. Plates III. IV. to Solomon’s Song.. 

No.CCLXXXlV. THE ROCK OF MERIBAH. 

THERE is a remarkable stone, which Dr. Shaw, without hesitation, calls the 
Rock of Meribah; that rock which Moses smote, and out of which be procured water, 
Exod. xvii. 1. &c. The following is bis account of it: ** At Rephidim we still see 
that extraordinary antiquity, the Rock of Meribah, which hath continued down to 
this day, without the least injury from time or accidents. It is a block of granite 
marble, about six yards square, lying tottering aa it were, and loose in the middle of 
the valley, and seems to have formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, which hangs in a 
variety of precipices, all over this plain. The waters which gushed out, and the stream 
which flowed withal. Psalm Ix^viii. 20. have hollowed, across one comer of this Rock, 
a channel about two inches deep, and twenty wide, appearing to be incrustated all 
oyer, like the inside of a tea-kettle, that hath been long in use. Besides several mossy 
productions, that are still preserved by the dew, we see ail over this channel, a 
great number of holes, some of them four or five inches deep, and one or two in dia- 
meter, the lively and demonstrative tokens of their having been so many fountains. 
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It likewise may be ferther observed, that art or chance could by no means be con- 
ceroed in the contrivance. For every circumstance points out to us a miracle, and, 
in the same manner, with the rent in the Rock of Mount Calvary at Jerusalemf never 
fails to produce a rdigious surprise in all who see it’’ 

As there is no advantage in being misled by undue respect, we shall examine this 

opinion. Niebuhr says, "" Not having been to the west of Sinai, I did not see the 

stone with twelve orifices; but I heard the Greek merchants, who had seen it several 
times, say, that the Arabs fill those orifices with herb^e, which, after it has been 
there a few days, they give to their camels, as a medicine against disorders present 
or to come.” p. 216, Pr, Edit. 

The Arabs mention such another Stone, as lying about twenty miles N. W. of 
Sinai, with openings all down it, and a channel discoloured by the running of the 
water. — This will remind the reader of the second smiting of the Rock by Moses, 
Numb. X, xi. and could the authenticity of it be established, would tend to settle the 
question of a second striking. 

Dr. PococKE saw this Stone, and says, that in one of the roads from Suez, there is 
exactly such another ; with the same sort of openings all down, and signs where the 
water had run. Vol. i. p. 14ft. 147. 

Mr. Norden observes, vol. i. p. 144. that there is shewn in St. Mark’s church at 
Venice, a square piece of marble, brought from Mount Sinai, which thev pretend to 
be the very Stone that Moses struck. It is a granite of so fine a grain, that it comes 
near to porphyry. We find nmny of t1^ like kind in Egypt'' I notice this, because, 
some have understood Norden, as saying, that many such stones, with holes, &c. in 
them, are found in Egypt I wish they had said this with a friendly concern for the 
Mosaic history: but Norden s words certainly do not bear that meaning ; he only 
means to say, many stones, whose grain is so fine it approaches porphyry, are found 
in Egypt: which is a fact. 

Having thus endeavoured to dismiss both undue credulity, and unjust contradic- 
tion, let us examine this Stone by Reason and Scripture. Ist. Moses is directed to 
strike the Rock itself, i, e. Horeb, not any part detached from it:' for, says God, 
Behold I stand before thee, (to thy face) thereupon the Rock in Horeb^ Exod. xvii. 
6. The very mountain Horeb itself then, was what Moses struck. 2d. This stone is 
“ six yards (eighteen feet) square.” — How long then was the rod of Moses, by which 
he was enabled to reach the very top of this Rock, at which several of the holes 
appear? 3d. Observe, on this stone, that the supposed channel for the water begins 
above the top-most hole, and is of equal width (and smoothness, N. B.) there, as it is 
all the way down : now, surely, the water ran downward, not upward; equally surely, 
its traces must be below the orifice ; narrow at its first issue, and spreading wider 
below ; to which this stone has nothing answerable. 4th. Observe, the channd across 
the stone, at about fifteen feet high ; what could divert the water to this channel, 
which even rises in its course ? Could the water run circularly ? What time would 
it take to hollow two inches deep in a block of granite, by the aspersion of water ? 
6th. The situation of this Rock in the middle of the valley. Surely wherever was the 
fountain that Moses opened, it was higlwr than the level of the camp, or else the water 
could not have flowed within the fair reach of the people, the cattle, &c, 1 conclude ' 
then, that the place where Moses struck Uie Rock, was some way up Mount Horeb ; 
also, it was some distance from the camp at Rephi^m, as appears by the words theoif* 
selves ; “ go on or pewr (over) before the people — take the elders of Israel,, mid oo^ 
(M^cet) behold 1 stand on the Rock in Horeb; and thou sbalt strike the RMk,’’&c. 

1 notice this, because under the article Rephidxm^ in the JMetumasy^ the reader baa 
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fteen «ev«r8d notions on the foUowing of ^this water*; cme of idiich is sufficiently extrap- 
orditia^ : — that they put this Rode on a carriage, and it followed them ; alwa;^ 
«npp1yif>^ water,” — the Jews add, that Moses having undressed hsmself to bathe in 
this fountain, the Rock over which «k dowed ran away wiik his clothes, across the 
whole camp of Israel. To leave these idle tale8--^I wish they were wholly left to 
the Jews) — the same considerations of geogri^>hioal level will determine how far the 
Rock, i. €. the stream from k, ceilld follow the people of Israel, as the Apostle inti- 
mates, 1 Oor. X. 4.— it followed them from Mount Horeb to Rephidim, there 
being a descent all Ihe way ; and at ile{dndim it supplied the whole camp. But, 
seco^y, it did nol follow them throughout every station they afterwards took in the 
desert: for oertainly, among so many stations, some must have been above the level 
of the fountain itself; others must have been surrounded by thirsty sands many miles, 
not io say many scores of miles, in extent ; others must have been encircled with 
rocks, hiWs, and various impediments (a water-course among them) that the stream 
never could have got over, beside which, why in that case, should diey murmur a 
second tkne. at Kadesh, for want of water ? Moreover, the Apostle does not say it 
foHowed them 0 II tke desert tiirmigh; but simply, they drank of that following 
spiritual Rock.” 

It is ovideut that the whole phrase is figurative: for 1st. Israel did not drink of 
the Rock, hut of the water from it. 2d. If this stone to which Dr. Shaw is friendly, 
be the true Rock of Moribah, neither did that follow them ; for it is still near Horeb. 
fid. Mount Horeb did not follow them (which was the Rock that truly furnished the 
water) for that k still in its place. It is true, the stream followed the people ; but 
only so far as was justified by circumstances, and not contrary to nature ; nor was 
that contrariety continued during many years, in all possible situations, and to all 
pcKisible distances. 

Nothing in this reasoning is meant to deny that they carried a memorial of thk 
miraculous water, as they did of the manna, in the Tabernacle, or otherwise ; and in 
this sense, a certain quantity of it might accompany them on their journeys. Had the 
Rabbins stopped at this idea, it might not have been worth while to debate the 
question with them. 

No. CCLXXXV, OF THE STORK. Miscellanies, Plate IV. 

THE Stork is named Chasidak in the Hebrew ; this name is constantly deduced 
from Chasid, abundant goodness or kindness and we are told of this bird, that it 
shews a remarkable degree of goodness, or kindness, iu requiting to its parents, when 
old, the affection it had received from them when young. Mr. Parkhurst has a 
long article on this subject ; and is sufficiently strong in the affirmative. Nevertheless, 
many more observations on this bird’s manners are necessary, before that can be 
absolutely admitted. The root chasid signifies twgidity,~to swell out; and were this 
bird thoroughly known, it is very probable we should find it entitled to this name, 
chasidah, the sweUer,” from some of those attitudes which it assumes. 1 am led to 
thk conjecture, by observing in Mr. Stuart’s print of a Doric Portico at Athens, 
(Ruins oi Atbeos, Plate II.) that uests of Storks occupy the pediment of thk ruin ; 
and among them k one, marked A. on our Pkte, of which the at^ude is precisely 
that ofturgidity, swelling; what in a certain specks of pigeons k called pouting: 
BOW, if thk be a -common, or tiequent actfon of the bird, then, 1 presume, we ace 
very distant frmn some&ing stfoi^;er jttian jHobability that the name chaddah has a 
refesenee to thk very 
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I take this o|>portimi^jf of remarkiug* that the natural postoresk or actions of any 
ereature are most Ukely to be obsierved, and to su^;est its aippeUationt preirioits to 
ao(^aintance with its habits or disposition ; and that, did we know Ultimately tiie 
actions, appearance, and manners of creatnres, we should, no doubts find to their 
names when primitive and original, very descriptive and apt epithets. 

No. CCLXXXVI, THE ZIMB, OR DOG -FLY. 

THE reader has seen in No. Lvi. Mr. Bruce’s account of the properties of the 
Ztmb: of which this is the figure. No. 2, A. is traced firom Mr. Bruce but 
as he had magnified it, in order to shew it more distinctly, it is reduced in B. to 
what, if we understand that traveller rightly, is about the true size. The three bristles 
which form a kind of proboscis, as they are the chief instruments of its power, will 
engage the reader’s attention. By way of contrasting the figure, yet ilhistrsting the 
nature of this insect, in C. is added our native gad-fiy : to wh^ degree this little crea- 
ture terrifies the largest cattle in our meadows, is well known ; in this it resembles the 
Zimb, though not in its purposes, which are to deposit its eggs in the animaL This 
insect has no mouth, nor probocis. How remarkable is it, that insects of such dimi- 
nutive forms and powers, should nevertheless be the terror of animals many thousand 
times their force and bulk ! 

No. CCLXXXVII. OF THE RACHAM. 

AMONG the birds enumerated by Moses, as unclean, is one of the ea^e or vulture 
kind, which he calls Racham, and which he describes as a model of parental affec- 
tion and tenderness. As there is a bird in Egypt called Racham, which passes for 
that alluded to by Moses, we have thought proper to give its figure here. 

This is a kind of domesticated vulture, which feeds on the carrion, and refuse of 
the city of Cairo. Hasselquist gives a truly unclean description of it; nevertheless^ 
this bird is regarded as in some degree sacred by the inhabitants, and it is certainly 
of great utility. I do not find that travellers have noticed any unoommon afiection 
for its young, or any decisive manners which determine this bird to be that intended 
by Moses : moreover, from the company in which he is placed, the Racham of Moses 
should seem to be a water-fowl : which 1 do not perceive that this Egyptian Racham, 
or vulture is. 

I have somewhere met with the idea that tlie Flamingo, or Phemcapterot of the 
Greeks, was the Racham of Moses. It is a water-bird ; Heliodoms, Mihiop. lib. vi. 
says expressly, it inhabits the Nile; the old scholiast on Juvenal^ iSSog. xL v. 139. says^ 
it is common in Africa ; and is very careful of its nest and young. 

No. CCLXXXVIII. THE GIRAFFE; OR, CAMELO - PARDALIS. 

THERE is always a great difference between determining what is retdly meant by 
a word in Scripture, and what may be meant by it: aud this is especially felt through 
out the Natural History of the Bible. This number, however, only attempts to suggest 
what may be. Under the article Camblo-Pardus in the Diciianaryt we see- on eae 
side die rei^enng of the Vulgate; to which may be added that of the LitX. 
Pardalus: with the Arabic Zirafi^ whidi is another name for the €amdthPutd^u$: 
on the other side^ we see the opinion of Bochaat, who substitutes the Moeh-&oai^ or 
CAamois ; and our translators agree with him. Bochait thhiks the being 4 
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nadve of the internal parts of Africa, was little, if at all, known in the North of that 
continent. However, the Chamois, or Rock-Goat, is still less known ; for, that the 
Giraffe was known to the Romans, and if to them, certainly to the Egyptians, and 
therefore probably to Moses, wpears from a medal or two, on which it occurs ; bnt 
especially from the Prenestine Pavement, in which it is clearly represented ; and not 
only so, but two of these animals together, which corresponds with their nature and 
manners. This ancient subject is copied on the Plate. It is a very tolerable figure, 
and was long the chief evidence for the existence of this animal ; but within these few 
years, the modems have recovered the animal, and are sufiSciently well acquainted 
with it. A well preserved skin of one has been exhibited in London. Without 
detennining how far the Giraffe, or Camelo-Pardalus, is familiar in Egypt, we may 
conclude it was known there ; as well anciently, as to the lxx. and to the Arabic 
translator ; so that this creature, whether or not it be the true animal, has a better 
dmtce to be the Zamor of Moses, than either the Chamois, or the Elk ; both of which 
are natives of cold climates : one being fond of chilling mountains, the other of frozen 
snows. 

[Very lately, London has received additional evidence on this subject. The Mis- 
sionary Society is in possession of a specimen ; and a pair of very fine skins, a male 
and a female, standing about twenty-five feet in height, are exhibited in the British 
Museum. These specimens were brought from South Africa. We know no cause 
which should prevent the same creature from being anciently an inhabitant of North 
Africa.] 


No. CCLXXXIX. THE RHINOCEROS; OR, REEM. 

FOR the same reason as the Giraffe may be the Zamar of Moses, the Rhinoceros 
may be the Reem or Unicorn, of Job, &c. that is to say, no animal which has better 

E retensions has yet made its appearance. The same objections, as to being little 
nown, apply to every animal, that hitherto has been proposed to supply his place. 
The Urus, or Wild Bull, of the forests of Poland, is much less likely to be known in 
Arabia, than the Rhinoceros ; for it appears by our figure, which is taken from the 
Prenestine Pavement, that the Rhinoceros was known to the authors of that work ; 
and they have delineated its figure distinctly and correctly enough. We risk little, 
therefore, in accepting, on this evidence, this creature as the Reem of Holy Writ, 
till a more likely animal be discovered ; of which at present there is neither oxpecta 
tion nor probability. The lxx. rendered this word Monoceros^ or Umcoiit: the 
Vulgate V^mcomis^ or Rhinocerotis, See the Plates, Reem, Rhinoceros ; with the 
article referring to them, in which this question is examined at large. 

No. CCXC. STRINGS OF CAMELS, AND HORSES. No. 6. 

THIS String of Camels is what we referred to in No.i. as exhibiting the manner of 
convejring caravans of beasts of burthen, &c. and as shewing how four or five, or more, 
occasionSUy, might easily be conducted by one man. As this is the method prac- 
tised in leading Horses, &c. toiong ourselves, little need be said on it. But the reader 
is desired to remark the different packages laden on these animals ; the third of which 
carries a kind of chair, or seat, for a person to ride in ; perhaps indeed, for two per- 
•OD8*to ride in, one on each side of the Camel ; whereby they balance each other. 

2fL This String of Camels, being tied in the same manner as Horses are tied, is 
fitvoiirable to those interpreters who would refer the whole passage 1 Kings x. 28. and 

1 Gfirnn 
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1 Chron. i. 16. to horses^ instead oilmen yam^ which seems rather to break the con- 
nection of the verses : for which reason some would read, And Solomon had Horses 
brought out of Egypt, even (literally, drawings-out—prohngcUions) Strings^ i. e. of 
Horses, and the king s broker received the Strings, i. e. of Horses — tn comnwiation — 
exchange — barter, [query, Whether this was the produce of the vineyard that had 
belonged to Solomon's spouse, the daughter of Pharaoh, Cant. viii. 11, 12. whose rent 
Solomon rather took in Horses than in money ?] and a chariot — or set of chariot^ 
horses (i . e. four) came up from Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and a single 
horse for one hundred and fifty — and these he sold again at a great profit to the 
neighbouring kings. As the whole context seems rather applicable to horses than to 
linen yam ; this idea preserves the unity of the passage, while it strictly maintains 
the import of the words used in it. 

This incident stands connected with another particular, also; for it is understood, 
that Horses (of the superior breeds, no doubt,) were not allowed to be expoited from 
Egypt; as Horses of the high races are not allowed at this day to be exported from 
Arabia ; but, Solof&on, being son-in-law to the reigning monarch, obtained this special 
favour, or privilege. It is true, that Moses forbad the king of Israel from multiplying 
Horses to himself ; and from multiplying wives, also: but, this king, who certainly 
assumed a dispensation from the latter precept, thought himself equally at liberty to 
disregard the former; as clearly apnears from his history. This view of Solomon's 
conduct is perfectly agreeable with the supposition, that forms the basis of the render- 
ing of part of Solomon’s Song, Fragments, Nos. ccccv. to ccccxii. where the 
allusions of the writer are taken as referring to a military evolution; a charge of 
Cavalry. The passages may be considered as illustrating each other. 


No.CCXCL ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

THE Reader will have observed, that the later numbers of these Fragments have 
mostly been Explanations of the Plates annexed; which in the former Editions of 
the work, were placed opposite to their respective Articles. In the present Edition 
it has been deemed preferable to form the Plates into an Atlas Volume by them- 
selves; and consequently, those explanations of them are now less necessary, here: 
nevertheless, they have been retained, rather than derange the order of the Numbers', 
by the introduction of new articles, in their stead : which would have falsified all 
references to them, whether by ourselves, or others. 

On some of the subjects treated on, additional light has been thrown by subsequent 
information, which will appear in the following Divisions of these Fragments:. 
And it must be esteemed afavorable omen for the general causeof Truth, and especially 
for the promotion of Biblical accuracy, that the number of observers in this branch of 
Scriptural enquiry, has greatly increased within a few years last past, and has been 
connected with the operations and proceedings of our countrymen in the East. Some 
of our late travellers have, in effect, made it a principal object of their volumes: — - 
their intention lays the public under peculiar obligation to them; and it is to be hoped, 
ftiat their example will be followed, by all who have opportunity for researches so 
instructive, and laudable. ^ 

This is thought to be a proper place, at winch to close the First Division of these 
Articles ; as well to preserve a convenient conformity to the former editions of the 
Work, as to acObminodate Gentlemen who may wirfi to bind dieir copies in a greater 
number of volumes. 

THl»n IfWlV A A C. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE following are extracts from favors communicated to the Editor during the 
course of publication; for which he returns his sincere acknowledgements to the Wri- 
tere: the sentiments and information they contain will be accepted by our Readers 
with pleasure. The corrections they communicate are rather oTer*sigbts in Calmet^ 
than in his present Editor. 


No. CCXCII. ANTICHRIST. 

SHALL I venture to tell you what I think 
of one Article already published in Cnlmet? 1 
confess this has not satisfied me; and 1 think 
many others will feel as I do. It is only my 
desire that Calmet may be as perfect as possible, 
which prompts me to communicate my thoughts." 
The article alluded to is that of Antichrist. On 
this subject C. must be viewed as a party con- 
cerned ; and it is not allowable for a man to sit 
judg'e in bis own cause. He does not endeavour 
to eclaircise, but to darken the subject, and to 
keep “ the man of sin*^ out of sight. Could a 
man of Dorn Calmet^s biblical knowledge, 
really suppose that all the events predicted 
should be accomplished in the short space of 42 
months? Judism credat. 1 wish you had done 
at the end of this Article as you have at the 
Article Angel. I hope you will, however, in 
the course of the work, find an opportunity of 
reviewing the subject, and of giving us senti- 
ments more congenial with reason and truths 
than Dorn Calmet’s. B. B.*’ 

Would it be improper to introduce the Pro- 
testant idea of Antichrist, os referring to the 
Papal religion; and to every thing in doctrine, 
worship, and practice, inconsistent with the pure 
religion of Je«us? William Humphries.’’ 

Such are the sentimmits of our good friends. 
It has been our lot to know, that others have 
thought Antichrist was very speedily to be dis- 
covered to the world at large: — now, why should 
we attempt a descriptive delineation of a person, 
whose portrait might, after a little patient wait- 
ing, be drawn from the life, when so many 
others have failed in ascertaining him? as ap- 
pears in the Article referred to. 

The Apostle John asserts, 1 Epist. U. 18. tliat 
in his time, there were ** many Antichrists 
it is probable, that, did we accurately know the 
number of pretenders to a divine mission, in the 
days j^f this Apostle (meaning, before the des- 
truction of Jerusalem) should see the propri- 

ety of his observation in the strongest light. Not 
omy Judas Gaulonites, Tbendaa, and otliers 
mentioned in Scripture, as mUking soch [H’eten- 


ces, were Antichrists, but even the disciples of 
John the Baptist, who formed a numerous sect; 
not entirely extinct at this day. As this term 
occurs only in the writings of John, it is desira- 
ble to deduce our explanation of it from bis 
authority. He uses it both collectively, and 
individually,; whence it should appear to be a 
power, or an operative principle, actuating many 
persons, rather than a sin^e person so oha«- 
racterised, and so denominated. 

No. ccxcni. AGE OF PRIESTS. 

THE queries contained in your epistle have 
engaged my thoughts, but am frank to confess 
my inability to answer them satisfactorily. In 
relation to the first I have carefully searched the 
Scriptures, and other authors, without meeting 
with the least hint concerning the age at which 
the Priests entered upon and retired from their 
offices. I will, however, give you my conjec- 
tures. 

‘‘In relation to theLevites, it is evident, from 
the nature of the business they had to perform, 
that the law particularly respected that age when 
man is in W prime and vigour. Bui, why 
should the age of these men be specified, and no 
notice taken of the age at which tlie Priests, the 
sons of Aaron, commenced, or ceased from their 
ministry^ (1.) Aaron had only four sons, two of 
which had already fallen victims of Divine wrath. 
There were then only two who remained, and 
who assisted their father in the discharge of his 
office. Is it not probable, that the younger of 
tliese sons was now above 30 ? and ii so, there 
was no necessity of giving a law expressly to 
restrain these from the exercise of the Priest’s 
office till that period. (2.) Is it not probable, 
that when the sons of Aaron had multif)lied sa 
prodigiously as they had in the time of David, that 
the same law would be applied to them as was 
to the Levites? Their office was more important 
than that of the Levites, and required the stea- 
diness, gnrrity, and wisdom of mature life, to 
discharge it with propriety. 

“ Is it net rettsonable to mppose that David, 
when he divided the Priests into 24 courses, paid 
some respect to the age at which they began to 
officiate ? And since no express kw ^ists on the 
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•object, srbat forbids os to tbiok that the law 

S ‘veii to the Levites was lyppUed to the Priests? 

rotios, on Luke, iii. 23. says; ” FoHowii^ the 
example of riie Hebrew law, and of his Lord, 
Jostmian enacted, that he who should be eligible 
to theEpisc^al office should have passed his 
30th year. Formerly not even a Presbyter was 
chosen before that age.** If riiese conjectures 
are well founded, then you have not erred in the 
article Annunciation* B. B.** 

** My library does not enable me to say any 
thing respecting the time when the Priests 
entirely gave up the public service, nor do 1 
recollect any thing in Scripture (which, however, 
may be very explicit) that respects the age at 
which the Priests were to leave their public 
duties, though it fixes the time for the Levites* 
Did the High-priest, while living and able to 
officiate, give up his office to another? see 2 
Ghron. xxiv. 15. If the Priests officiated as 
long as they lived, you may lay all the stress upon 
the age of Zacharias, which the circumstances 
and ue terms used will admit of. 

William Humphries.** 

No. CCXCIV. ON BDELLIUM. 

•‘Sir, 

“ON referring to your new and improved 
edition of Calmet for the import of the word. 
Bdellium, (which occurs only in Gen, ii. 12. and 
Numbers xi. 7.) I observe it is omitted, and as 
some Concordances and Dictionaries, which 
insert this Hebrew word, do not seem to have 
given its primitive import, I beg leave to submit 
to your notice the following extracts from 
Parkhurst’s and Bates’s Lexicons, neither of 
which hint at the interpretation usually affixed 
to the word, viz. the gum of a tree in Arabia; 
an idea not at all probable, if applied to either 
of the above passages. 

“ Bdellium (mnn) a pearl, jasper, or some 
other stone. This precious substance which is 
naturally hard, white, smooth, and glossy, is 
found in many parts of the world, and produced 
in the shell of the pearl o^ter, with which the 
Persian gulph abounds. Perhaps the Hebr^ 
name is from *n, singular, and Tf7, smooth, as 
being the only gem naturally smooth and potish* 
•d. Occurs Gen. ii. 12. Numbers xL 7. com- 
pare Exod. xvi. 31. G. B.*’ 

The word Bdellium stands in the Diction- 
wrg in its proper place: for this additional infor- 
mation the Writer will accept the Editor’s thanks. 

No.CCXCV. AQUILA. 

•‘ ON the word Aquila,yovL observe that Paul 
converted him and ms wife at €h)rinth;’’ bat of 


this Luke is silent In his aocoatft, from whence 
we ffiay gather, he was a 
least two years or more, after that ttme;; for what 
Luke records of hhn, was uftar Paul had left 
Co(io^» and travdiled over Galalaa usd Phrygia* 
visitina the n&w converts. 

•‘ Of another Aquila ^oa affirm he reuouaced 
Christianity, and was curoumcised; and after- 
wards you observe, that we do not know whether 
he was a Jew or a Gentile prior to his becoming 
a Christian: but if you do not know that, is it 
conistent to say, in efiect, he was a Gentile? 
beoause you amrm he was circumcised on re- 
nouncing Christianity. W. A.*’ 

No. CCXCVI. COBINTH. 

*• YOU take notice that Paul suffered much in 
this city. That be did not, is evident to me. 
1st, Luke is entirely silent about it. 2d, The 
Lord, in a vision, promised him that no man 
should hurt him. 3d, Paul, in neither of his 
letters, mentions or alludes to hii being perse- 
cuted. 

“lam much pleased to acquire new knowledge 
of many things related in the Scriptures, from 
what you have collected in your Fragments. 

w. a;* 

No. ccxcvn. FASTING. 

“ ON Fasting, you observe Moses myeins it 
only on the day of yearly exjpiation; but you 
must found your opinion on the words “ afflict 
your souls;” for the word Fasting is not in the 
text or contei?t, nor in anv other pass^e where 
that service is mentioned, It appears to me 
most natural to suppose it means contrition, or 
sorrow for sin, as one condition of their hek^ 
forgiven. 

“You observe, that on this day “ theiiults qf 
the whole year were expiated.*’ But surely you 
forgot, that sins were expiated within the yogr* 
by offering the sacrifices. Lev. iv* v, vi. Such 
could not then be expiated. 'W. A.** 

No. ccxcvni. GENTILES. 

“ YOU observe, that “ Gentilei, nailed 
Greeks, came to Jerusalem to worship, nftd 
asked Philip to shew them to Jesus.” But can 
it be justly supposed they came to keep Ihe 
passover, which no nncircumcised person was 
permitted to eat? 1 think it by far ppst 
probable that they were Jews, but by birth 
Grecians. W. A.^ 

No. CCXCIX. JOHN BAyni^. 

•• ON the word John Baptist, be sm, •* That 
be teas not permmalhf tUquaintod with the per* 
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8(m of Jesus, otAy that the Holy Ghost had said 
of him, that it was he who should be marked by 
the Holy Spirit descending and resting upon 
him.*’ But this does not appear to me in the 
least probable, much less certain, when it is 
considered that his parents, and those of Jeans, 
were related, and kept up a de^ee of inti- 
macy ; as appears in the Evangelists. In my 
opinion, it is much more probable that it means, 
he did not know he lras that person of whom he 
was the forerunner, though bom of the family 
of David, as were others likewise; for as to his 
miraculous conception, and what the angel said 
to Mary, I am fully persuaded, for several rea- 
sons, she did not mvulge ; and John, as well as 
the Jews, believed he was the son of Joseph. 
Besides, 1 may add, that occasions of seeing him 
at the Temple worship, would occur so often, 
that it would keep up the remembrance of his 
person. 

Calmet says, '' John Baptist began his minis- 
try A. D. 28. That Herod put him in prison 
30. That when he baptized Jesus he was about 
34 years old; and that afterwards Hio Jews sent 
to him to know if he was the Christ. And farther 
he says, J. B. was put to death in 31, or early in 
32. “ Surely these palpable contradictions can 
never make the writings pure to an attentive 
reader; and was he now living, I suppose he 
would correct. For as you observe very justly, 
that every error blotted out from the work 
increases its value.” 

** Of Jesus Barsabas, it is said he was one of 
the 70 disciples in Jesus’s ministry : but there is 
not the least proof of this in the Evangelists, or 
in the Acts. All the proof suggested is Peter’s 
words; but they only mention that he and Mat- 
thias had been the companions of Jesus during his 
ministry, bat that doth not evince that either he 
or Matthias were of that number. They might, 
and most probably, did accompany him like 
others of his disciples, during that time, without 
its proving they were a part of the LXX. 

• A.” 

On the question of John the Baptist’s know- 
ledge of Jesus, we apprehend the subject is 
elecurly iilustrat<^ by taking the word ** to know” 
in the sense of to appropriate,"' as instanced 
in No. cocviii. 

It should, also, be observed^, that the suppo- 
sition of the education of John rmong the 
Essenes, confirms the acceptation of his words, 
strictly; as the residence of that sect was 
far from Nazareth, where Jesus dwelt; and as 
that sect did not attend the Jewish festivals at 
*JferaialenL 


On the age of John the Baptist, we ought to 
obsenre ^at Calmet allow^ a difference of 
POUE YEARS between the Vulgar .^Era, or A.D. 
and the true date of Christ’s birth. IThis is 
the more necessary to be attended to, as it may 
have escaped the Editor’s eye in some other 
article beside the above. 

N. B. It is noticed in ih$ title to the Chro 
NOLOGY. 

No. CCC. DAVID ’S INJUNCTION 
TO SOLOMON, RESPECTING SHIMEI. 

“ Sir, 

** I see in one of your Fragments, you have 
taken the relation of David’s iiyunction about 
Shimei, in the way in which it has usually been 
understood, and as it stands in our translation. 

** I wish you would turn to Kennicot’s Remarks, 
page 131, where he suggests the repeating of 
the negative, so as to give a quite opposite sense 
to this remarkable injunction. 

“ As this passage is very interesting in a moral 
and religious light, this emendation is important. 

We are under great obligations to you for 
your work, &c. Yours, &c. &c. 

J; R. ” 

Recent circumstances have annexed an impor- 
tance to tliis text, which was not originally 
comprized in it. It may easily be explained as 
it stands. David’s charge to Solomon refers to 
three persons of three different descriptions. 1. 
toJoab; who is clearly consigned to punishment. 
2. to the sons of Barzillai, who are clearly recom- 
mended to favor ; and 3. to Shimei, who is neither 
sentenced to punishment, absolutely, nor to safe-% 
ty, absolutely; but, to be treated according to 
his eventual demerits. Thus understood, the pas- 
sage reads to this effect: — “Shimei did hot shed 
blood, as Joab did ; he only cursed me with a 
grievous curse; and that I forgave him, swearing 
to him by the Lord. Now, 1 would advise thee 
not to let him go at large with impunity, nor, i, 
to bring down his hoary head to the grave by 
bloody execution ; — but do as thy wisdom shall 
direct thee,” — i. e. steer a middle course. Solo- 
mon’s subsequent conduct proves the accuracy 
of this view of the passage : he confined Shimei 
to Jerusalem, where he was under strict inspec- 
tion and vigilance : and when Shimei had violated 
the conditions of his safety, he was punished for 
his presumption : — ^which illustrates the observa- 
tion of David — “ for thou art a wise Sovereign, 
and knowest in what manner to treat a man who 
is a rebel in his heart, therefore dangerous to 
thy crown ; yet one who has been solemnly par- 
doned by me for his former misconduct; and who 
has not misconducted himself towards thee.” 

INDEX 
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No. CCCI. 

ON THE PERMANENCE OF EASTERN USAGES, 

AND THEIR PRESENT APPLICATION IN ELUCIDATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

It cannot possibly be wondered at, that Scripture, which was written in times so 
remote, and in countries so distant from our own, should appear dark^ and difficult to 
us, in passages where temporary events, and local Usages are described, or alluded to; 
now, as there is no possibility of explaining Scripture by accommodating that to our 
own situation, time and manners, we are reduced to the necessity of accommodating 
ourselves, so far as we can, to the times, the countries, and the customs, to which 
Scripture refers. 

The pages of History introduce us among those great men whose actions History 
records ; we see them act, we hear them discourse ; for this we are obliged to their 
Historians ; in like manner, when we wish to understand local Usages, which perplex 
our opinions, we consult those judicious travellers, who, having visited countries 
^here such Usages prevail, have favoured the world with the fruit of their observations 
and remarks. As Designers who have been on the spot, may furnish views of places 
and things far remote from us, for our inspection at home, so travellers and residents 
in foreign lands, by describing what they have seen, transfer at leisure to the reader 
that knowledge which had cost them much hazard and toil to obtain. 

These accounts we constantly peruse with pleasure; and no branch of knowledge 
yields greater delight. There remains, however, a question, on the subject to which at 
present we are endeavouring to apply them — “ Are the Usages which travellers now 
observe, and describe, coincident with those of former ages, in those countries ? What 
confidence npay we place in present Customs, and Manners, as to their similarity with 
those of antiquity ? We see our own fashions change daily ; what was applauded yes- 
terday, shall be condemned to morrow —is it not so in the countries where Scripture 
originated r And have they not altered since Scripture times T In answer to this very 
natural enquiry, the following extract from Sir John Chardin, — certainly a most 
respectable and authentic traveller, — ^is submitted with considerable feelings of 
confidence. 

“ I have written nothing of the Indies, because I lived but five years there, and 
understood only the Vulgar Languages, which are the Indian and Persian, without the 
knowledge of tliat of the Brachmans, which is the proper and necessary Organ to arrive 
at the knowledge of the wisdom and antiquity of the Indians : but, nevertheless, I did 

Edit. 4. B Div. 2 
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not spend my time there in idleness: on the contrary, as the winters in that country 
will not permit one to travel, I empl^ed that tupe in a work which I had long in my 
thoughts, and which 1 may call, my Favourite DEsiGN,by the pleasure wherewith I 
laboured in it, and the profit which I hope the publique will receive thereby; which is, 
certain Notes vpon very many passages of Holy Scriptures, whereof the explication 
appends on the knowledge of the Customs of the Eastern countries ; for the East is the 
scene of all the Historic^ Facts mentioned in the Mihle. The language of that 
Divine Book, (especially of the Old Testament) being Oriental, and very often figure^ 
^ve and hyperbolical, those parts of Scripture which are written in verse, and in the 
Prophecies, are full of figures and hyperboles, which, as it is manifest, cannot be well 
understood without a knowledge of the things from whence such figures are taken, 
which are natural properties, and particular manners of the couoJ:ries to which they 
refer. I discern’d this in my first Voyage to the Indies : For 1 gradually found a 
greater sense and beauty in divers passages of Scripture than I had before, by having in 
my view the things, either natural or moral, which explained them to me; and in pe- 
rusing the different translations which the greatest part of the translators of the Bible 
had made, I observ'd that every one of .them, (to render the Expositions (as they 
thought) more intelligible) used such expressions as would accommodate the phrase 
to the places where they writ; which did not only many times pervert the text, but 
often render’d the sense obscure, and sometimes absurd also. In fine, consulting the 
commentators upon such kind of passages, I found very strange mistakes in them, 
and that they bad long guess’d at the sense, and did but grope (as in the dark) in the 
search of it. And from these reflectioos, I took a resmution to make my remarks 
upon many passages of the Scripture; persuading myself that they would be equally 
agreeable and profitable for use. And the Learned, to whom I communicated my 
design, incouraged me very much (by their commendations) to proceed in it : And 
more especially when I inform’d them, Thot it is not in Asia as in our Europe, whes'e 
there are frequent changes more or less, in the form of things, as the habits, buildings, 
gardens, and the like. In the East they are constant in all things; the habits 
are at this day in the same manner, as in the precedent ages; so that one may reasonably 
believe, that in that part of the world, the exterior mrm of things (as their Manners 
and Customs) are the same now, as they were two thousand years since; except in^ 
such changes as have been introduced by relimon, which are, nevertheless, very 
inconsidemble.” Preface to Sir John Chardin^s Travels in Persia, p. vi. 

I observe on this extract, (1.) That Sir John declined describing what he was not 
fully master of; and in this, I persuade myself, that respectable travellers have fol- 
lowed his example. (2.) That the more he knew of the Manners, &c. of Eastern 
countries the greater he found their importance, and the more direct their application, 
in illustrating Scripture. (3.) That he was the more sensible of the mistakes of very 
learned western commentators, through their ignorance of Eastern Usages ; and (A.) 
that most, if not all, of ancient Oriental pecuharities, exist in those countries to this 
day; nearly, or altogether in their original vigour. Neither are we left wholly to opi- 
nions formed at the present day; since many ancient authors have occasionally hinted 
at facts, which are completely justified by recent information. And when, in very 
many instances which heretiotbre appeared singular, not to say incredible, their rela- 
tions are confirmed beyond a possibility of doubt, by the actual existence of the same 
peculiarities in the same countries, we are led to conclude, that we risk little in 
admitting the conformity, not to say the identity, of other usages of a similar nature, 
which, whether or not they have neen noticed by ancient profane authors, yet are 
aUuded to in Scripture. 
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Uuder this Gonviction vire have already solicited with succesa the pablic attention ; 
and we again respectfully solicit it, in order that by guiding into a ri^t direction that 
spirit of enquiry which is vigorously extending its influence among us, we may ren« 
der those services to the important cause of genuine Truth, and Piety, which the 
prejudices of the times, the incessant efforts of enemies to true Relis^n, and the per- 
plexing wiles of infidelity, have rendered especially necessary at the present period. 
Happy is that individual, who by whatever means, is p^uaded into the path of recti- 
tude, or kept in it! and happy shall we esteem ourselves, if our labours may conduce 
to that desirable and important purpose! 

No.CCCII. THE MIND CONSUMED BY ZEAL. 

THE Psalmist uses a Phraseology in Psahn Ixix. 9. which our translation renders 
— “ the Zeal of thine house hath eaten me up the Septuagint render — “ hath melted 
me,'' t. e. consumed me by fife : and this is a natural import of the Hebrew word 
(accl It appears to be capable of illustration, by a custom still practised in the 
East. 

“ There lies no appeal beyond the grand Vizir, except to the person of the Grand 
Seignior, of which tnis is the manner: At certain hours of the day, when the gates of 
the Seraglio are set open for the admittance of citizens, &c. — Persons who would 
complain of any grievous injury they have suffered, and which the injustice or conni- 
vance of the Vizir, has refused to redress, enter hastily the outward court, and put- 
ting [having put] pots of fire on their heads, run swiftly forward; nor dare the greatest 
oflicer presume to stop them, till they arrive at the presence of the Grand Seignior, — 
whose justice they implore, to redress their wrongs.” Hill's Travels, p. 9. 

This custom is described diflferently, and more probably, but to the same effect, by 
Peysonnel, in his Remarks on Baron du Tott, p. 46. “ Those who are aggrieved 

stand before the gate of the Seraglio, “ each cames on his head a kind of match, or 
wick, lighted, and smoking: which is considered as the allegorical emblem of the fire that 
consumes his soul." Our countryman Sandys says the same, “ they will in troops 
attend the coming forth of the Emperor, and^ burning straw on their heads — provote 
his regard.” Travdsy page 62. 

It is easy to perceive the reason of the bolder version of the lxx. who being ac- 
quainted with this Eastern custom, knew that their rendering would be well under- 
stood by their readers; whereas, our translators, aware that no such custom was 
extant among us, adopted a less decisive (and, with submission, it may be thought, 
an awkward) expression. 

Is the conjecture improbable, that the very interesting passage, Isaiah xlii. 6. “ The 
bruised reed my servant shall not break; the smoking fiax he shall not quench; he shall 
bring forth judgment unto truth:” (or, as the Evangelist quotes, Matt. xii. 20. ‘‘ till he 
send forth judgment unto victory ;”) should allude to such a custom as that we are 
considering? May k bear this explanation? — Numerous suitors shall attend on my 
servant, with smoking flax on their heads, in token of internal grief: — not one of these 
shall go away without red^ss; he shall certainly remove the cause of their complaints, 
end render truth, equity, justice, completely victorious over oppression, and tyranny: 
nor shall he suspena his exertions, till he have established judgment in the earth: and 
the very distant isles shall wait for his law [as we see the suitors wait for the emperor s 
coming out of his palace] so great, so extensive, shall be hisTeputatiou for iutegrity, 
uprightness, and authority, in his decisions. 

B 2 
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2. May there be an allusion to some custom of this nature^ in Proverbs xxv. 22. 
‘‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for thou shalt heap 
coals qf'Jire on his head; and the Lord shall reward thee ? ” Meaning — to such a pro- 
portion as (o)— ill so far as — to the same degree as — thou dost him kindness, thou 
shalt melt him, as he is understood to be melted, who carries a lighted and smoking 
wick on his head : t. e, the internal sentiment will take place, though not the outward 
emblematical sign. And this seems analogous to the explanation of the Apostle, 
when he quotes this passage, Romans xii. 21. “Be not overcome by evil in your 
enemy's disposition, but overcome his evil by your goodness:” — melt — consume — his 
animosity, as he is understood to be consumed — melted — who canies burning coals 
on his head. [This is very contrary to the explanation of some commentators. Vide 
Whitby on Romans xii. 21.] “ And this kindness of thine the Lord shall return thee,” 
says the wise man ; i. e. he shall repay thee, according to thy benevolence: either by 
the conversion of thine enemy from his enmity, — perhaps into a friend; or, at least, 
“ thy Father who seeth in secret the motives of thy behaviour, shall reward thee 
openly^” 


No. CCCIII. WAGES TAKEN BY DETENTION. 

ON reading the Parable of the unjust Steward, who defrauds his principal by col- 
lusion with his debtors, Luke xvi. we find it concluded by what seems to be a strange 
kind of expression, verse 12. “ If ye have not been faithful in that which is another 
man's, who shall give you that which is your ownT^ Now, certainly, that which is a 
mans omi, he may naturally expect should be given him ; for who has a right to with- 
hold it? The propriety of this phrase, and the inferential connection of this sentiment 
with the parable foregoing, is not clear to a general reader: but the following custom 
of the Turks, as related by Aaron Hill, Travels, page 77. may contribute to our 
better understanding the allusion: 

“ It is a common custom with the merchants of this country when they hire a broker, 
book-keeper, or other [confidential] servant, to agree, that he shall claim no Wages; 
but, to make amends for that unprofitable disadvantage, they give them free and un- 
coiitrouled authority to cheat them every way they can, in managing their business; 
but with this proviso, that they must never exceed the priviledged advantage of Ten 
per Cent. AU under that, which they can fairly gain in the settling of accounts with 
their respective masters, ispropeily their own: and by their masters' will is confirmed 
to their possession. ” 

He proceeds to say, “ Tlie servant, knowing he has nothing to depend on but 
these Profits .... puts himself upon a wily method of over-reaching others, in the 
goods he buys by order of his master. His master on the other hand, well knows, 
that unless he watches carefully his servant's management, he will probably go beyond 
the tolerated limits of Ten per Cent.^ 

This kind of allowance, though appearing extremely singular to us, yet is both 
ancient and general in the East : it is found in the Gentoo Laws, chap. ix. “ If a man 
lias hired any person to conduct a trade for him, and no agreement is made in regard 
to Wages, in that case, the person hired shall receive one-tenth of the profit. 

“ If the person be faired to attend cattle, he shall ane-tentk of the milk. If 

the person be hired for agriculture, one-tenth of the crop. If be plough the ground, 
receiving victuals, ane-fifik of the crop : — ^if he receive no victuals, one-thsrd.'^ Hal- 
bed's Code of Gentoo JLaws, p. 140. 

We see^ tlien, that Mr. Hill has been too «evere in describing the taking of such 
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an allowance as a cheating'’ of the principal; since he owns, it has tliat principal's 
permission, and free-will; and is a privileged advantage:" and we see too, that the 
Geotoo Laws admit a detention of one-third part ^ in certain cases; as payment for 
a servant s labour and attention. 

The phrase which appears so offensive to us, now assumes its true import, — ‘‘If you 
have not been found faithful in the administration of your principars property, how can 
you expect to receive your aliare^ (as the w'ord may signify,) of that advantage which 
should reward your labours? If you have not been just toward him ; why, or how, do 
you expectTie should be just toward you?" May this principle set the conduct of the 
unjust steward in a different light from what it has hitherto appeared in? 1. We see 
that this steward had a right to expect from Ids master the value of a share of this oil 
and wheat, as his dm: — But, if his master had once got possession of this value, he 
might have seized it, in compensation for ybnoer deficiencies : the steward prevents this, 
by negociating with the debtors themselves^ before their* accounts are inspected by his 
master. 2. The steward had a right to a portion of the value, but he takes abundantly 
more than his due: and then carries in the mutilated account to his master, as if it were 
the produce of the whole, not accounting for the quantity reserved by him for his future 
dependance, in the hands of those who having had their share of the fraud, might return 
the advantage, by receiving this unjust agent into their habitations. 3. The steward s 
master commends him, as having adopted an expedient not easily to be detected : but, 
in fact, a cunning contrivance; being 1. evidently founded in custom and equity, and 
2. readily enough to be represented as merely doing himself that jjustice, which, he 
might say, his master denied him, and 3. as to the quantity he withholds, he might 
plead somewhat analogous to what is provided for in the Gentoo laws; which we see in 
some cases allow of one-third as a compensation for extraordinary care and trouble. 

May our Lord’s inference be thus understood? “ This steward could only expect, 
that his friends would receive and maintain him, so long as what he could claim of 
this value, or stock, of oil, or of wheat, lasted: when that was exhausted, they would 
desire his absence: but, contrary to this, I advise you, by your management of worldly 
riches, to make friends — friends who may receive you into, not temporary, but lasting 
residence; who may welcome your arrival, not into a mere transitory shelter, but into 
an ever-abiding felicity. I press this upon you, because riches are so slippery, so per- 
verting, so delusive, that they may wdl be called deceitful, and they but too often 
are allurements to unrighteousness — to unrighteous modes of acquiring them; and to 
unrighteous modes of disposing of them; but, if they be used with a disposition of 
mind, contrary to that of this unjust steward, if, instead of being wickedly withheld, 
they be justly and liberally circulated, and, as it were, brought to account,, the bene- 
volence of true piety will direct them to such salutary purposes, as may lay many 
worthy, but necessitous, persons under great obligations; and these, should you be, 
involved in distress here below will do their utmost to soothe and relieve you; or, 
they will hereafter congratulate your happy reception into never-ending beatitude and 
glory.” But, Vide No. cccclxxxix. 

No- CCCIV. VALLEY OF BACA- 

*“ I WAS extremely satisfied with our walk; which besides, gave me an opportunity 
of admiring the most agreeable territory, and tbe best cultivate^ perhaps, in all Syria, 
lying the length of the plain from nordi to south, to the mountains which separate it 
from that of Damascus. This plain, or more properly speaking, the whole territory of 
Baalbec, to tbe moontains, is named in Arabic, al-bkax, which we express by Bekrn^ 
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It is watered by the river Letanus, and by many other streams ; it is a delicioiis, I mirht 
say, an enchanted, country, and in notfamg inferior to the country of Damascus, wfara 
is so renowned among the Orientals. JBeka produces, among other things, those 
beautiful and excellent ^apes which are sent to various parts, umto the name of grapes 
of Damascus.” Translated from De la Roque, de Syrie, p. 116. 

The foregoing extract shews how necessary it is to be acquainted with the geo- 
graphical and natural circumstances of a country ; it has, I believe, nlways been thought 
that when the Psalmist mentions the Valley of Bekm^ or Baca, Psalu^lxxiv. 6. he 
alludes to it, as a dreary, thirsty, undesirable place, the very reverse of what De la 
Roque describes it: whose remarks confirm the statement in No. clxx. It seems to 
be the very same place meant by the Psalmist, and to have retained, (or, recovered, 
M many places have, under the present Arab government) its ancient appellation. It 
is among the mountains of Lebanon, North of Judea. 

No. CCCV. BLACKNESS OF THE FACE. 

WE have an expression, Joel ii. 6. Before their approach [of the locusts] the people 
shall be much pained ; all Faces shall gather Blackness:^ which is also adopted by the 

n het Nahum, ii. 10. “ the heart melteth, the knees smite together, much pain is 
1 loins, and the Faces of them all gather Blacimessr This phrase, which sounds 
uncouth to an English ear, is elucidated by the following history, from Ockley’s 
Hist, of the Sarajoensy vol. ii. p. 319. which 1 the rather introduce, as Mr. Harmer 
has referred this Blackness to the effect of hunger and thirst; and Calmet in the 
Dictionary under the article Obscure, has referred it to a bedaubing of the face 
with soot, &c. a proceeding not very consistent with the hurry of flight, or the terror 
of distress. 

Kumeil, the son of Ziyad, was a man of fine wit. One day Hejage made him come 
before him, and reproached him, because in such a garden, and bemre such and such 
persons, whom he named to him, be had made a great many imprecations against him, 
saying, the Lord blacken his Face, that in, fill him with sbatm tma confusion; and wished 
that his neck was cut oS, and his blood shed.” 

The reader vrill observe how perfectly this explanation i^ees with the sense of the 
passages quoted above; to gati>^ Blaokiiess, tfa«D, is equivalent to sufi^ng extreme 
confusion, and being overwhelmed with shame; or with terror and dismay. 

In justice to Kumeil, 1 ought not to omit the ready turn ei wit, which saved his life. 
^ It is true,” said he, 1 did say such words in such a garden; but then, 1 was under a 
vine-arbour, and was looking on a bunch of grapes, that was net yert ripe: and I wished 
it mi|ht be turned Black soon; that they might be cut ofl^ and be made vrine of.” We 
aee, m this instance, as says the sagadoos moralist, whh the well-advised is 
wisdom:” and the tongue of the wise is beakb:” i. e. preservation md safety. 

No. CCCVL NATURE, AND REMEDY, OF HEZEKIAffS DISORDER. 

THOUGH it pleased God to fhvoinr Hezekiah with a mkaculous* sign of his ap- 
proaching recovery, yet, t think, we are not led to conclude that the means employ^ 
tor his recovery were miraculous also* What his Disorder really tvas, we can only 
conjecture; but, by combining circumstances, that conjecture may assume consider^ 
able probability. 

We have seen reason to conclude, in FeagmeKTs, No. n. that a few hours Was tlie 
proximate period of his life : that when the shadow on the dial of Ahaz bad reached 
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noim, he would have expired. This seems lo hkd at the plague» as the Disorder which 
attieled him; because, in that Disorder it is oust)om'ary to foresee to an hour when the 
patient will depart: and it is equally cui^omary, after the Disorder is turned, that the 
patient recovers rapidly, though not so rapidly as Hezekiali did. MoreovcMT, the men- 
tion of the boii is precii^y an indication of the plague. 

it seems, therefore, that Isaiah’s prescription of a iun^ hUd for u plaistor 

vpon the Boil,” was the due and proper use of means; not independently of, but under 
an expectatmn of, the Divine blessing. In fact, it was a softening pluistel*, designed 
to ripen the Boil, to prepare and to fit it for receiving other assistance, that it might 
discharge itself with the greater readiness and certainty. 

We have an instance of a similar proceeding with the same design, and to the same 
purpose, related by Pitts, of himself, p. 162. 

The plague reigned among us . . . soon after we got ashore at Algiers, 1 war seized 
with it, but through the divine goodness escaped death. It rose under my arm, and 
tkB Boil which uauaify accompmi^ the plagtue, rose on my leg. After it was much 
swollen, I was desirous to have it lancra; but my Patroon told me it was not soft 
enough. There was a neighbour, a Spaniard slave, who advised me to roast an onion^ 
and A piecr of ity dipt in oil, to the swelling, to mollify it; which accordingly 1 
did. The next day it became soft; and then my Patroon had it lanced, and through 
the blessing of my good God, 1 recovered. Such a signal mercy 1 hope 1 sli^l 
never forget.” 

In this extract, the softening onion bolds the place of Isaiah’s lump of fgs : I sup- 
pose, too, the figs were roast^, as was the onion (in which state they are often used 
among ourselves, for the purpose of maturing slnggish swellings) and, in short, that 
all rational and prudent medical means were used for Hezekiah’s recovery, notwith- 
standing the assurances he had received of that recovery were accompanied by miracle: 
a principle which we find inculcated in numerous instances in Scripture. 

No. CCCVII. SNARES OF ROBBERY. 

IT would be rash to aflurm, that the following insidious mode of Robbery, is pre- 
cisely that which Solomon had in view, when he wrote the passage, Eceles. vii. 27. 
yet, it gives a very lively comment on k, and is at least coincident with the spirit of 
the sagacious monitor’s precept No doubt, he might have known piwcttces ck a 
similar kind, find for similar pulses; and their consequences bad strongly impressed 
his memory; as 1 wish this may do, that of all my readers. I find more bitter than 
deaths the woman who herself is Snabes;” the word (orrotD, mstjudiii) signifies — a 
lier in wait, — a hunter who steals sideways on game, — a watcher, who keenly looks 
out for advantage; and the wise man puts it in the jdural form, she is herself— Snares ; 

and her heart nets; and her hands bmds^ chaii», shackles : The good — ^acceptable— 
before the face of God shall escape — avoid — evade from her; but the sinner shM he 
taken in her^' as in Snares. 

Thevenot tells us, Part in. p. 41. The cunningest Robbers in the world, are in 
this country. They use a certain sUp with a funning noose, which they cast with so 
much sleight about a man’s neck, when they are withiu reach oi him, that they never 
fail, so they strangle him in a trice. They have another curious tridc also, to 
catch travellers in. They send a handsome woman, upon the road, who, with 
hair dishevelled, seems to be all in tears; sighii^g ar^d complaiDing, of some udsfortune, 
which she (weteiids has befallen her. Now, as she takes tne same way as tlm traveller 
goes, be easily foils into ceaversalioti with her,^ and finding her beautifod,ofibEs her his 
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assistance, which she accepts: but he bath no sooner taken her up on horseback, behind 
him, but she throws the Snare about bis neck, and strangles him; or at least stuns 
liim: until the Robbers, who lie hid, come running in to her assistance, and complete 
what she hath begun.** 

Surely such a woman may well, herself, be called — Snares^ and her heart, nets; — and 
her hands, bands: — beside which, she may serve as an object of comparison to others, 
who may throw Snares equally fatal, though of a different kind, over the heads, and 
over the hearts too, of their deluded followers. 

No. CCCVIII. 

NAME JEHOVAH, NOT KNOWN TO THE PATRIARCHS. 

THERE has been no little consequence attached to the passage, Exod. vi. 3. whidi 
stands thus in our translation, by my name Jehovah, was I not known to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob.'* This has been taken as a direct contradiction to several 
instances, wherein this name appears to have been known long before Moses, and ap- 
plied to the supreme object of worship. The first woman, Eve, when she had “ got” 
her son Cain, appears to have designed the soverei^ Deity, by the name Jehovah: 
and, in the time of Enos, men are said to have “ called on the name of Jehovah,” as 
an act of [public?] worship. In what sense then, could God assert to Moses, that 
his ancestors had not known him, by his name Jehovah? 

The passage has heretofore undergone no little criticism : Warburton tried his 
strength on it; and since his time, critics, as well in Magazines as out of them, have 
frequently struck against it. We have lately seen this subject revived in more than 
one periodical publication, and have therefore thought it might be adviseable to offer 
a representation of it, which possibly may possess the advantage of superseding such 
dbcussions. 

Of the word used, Exod. vi. 3. nidoti] the root is, yr, to know; but know- 

ledge has various degrees; from the general, loose, mere conception, of any thing, to 

t ierfect understanding of it; nay more, to the absolute, the intimate experience of it. 
t would be useless, at present, to introduce any of the lower proportions of knowledge : 
nevertheless, a few examples may prove that very diflTerent degrees of strength, are 
attached to the various senses of the word: 

No. 1. Cant. vi. 12. “ I went down into the garden, to see the fruits of the valley: — 
before ever I was aware my heart made me, t. e. my rapid pace, like chariots — swift 
chariots :” — before I had a fudl perception of what I was doing. 

No. 2. Gen. xxxi. 32. “Jacob knew not, that Rachel had stole the images:” If ho 
were in some degree suspicious — ^which is merely a gratuitous assumption, he had 
no knowledge of the fact. 

In these instances very low degrees of knowledge, are understood, and expressed 
by this word — to know: the following instances imply a high degree of knowledge, 
and of appropriate knowledge: 

No. 3. 1 Sam. xxiv. 6. “ When Saul heard, that David was fully — unquestionably — 
discovered:” that his residence was absolutely known to bis (Sauls) informers. 

No. 4. Isaiah xxix. 11. “ As the words of a book that is sealed, which being deli- 
vered to a man of knowledge, i. c. of complete, appropriate, full information on the 
subject of which the book treats: — ^he says, I cannot read it, for the book » sealed: ” 
as an ignorant person cannot read it, because of bis ignorance. 

No. 5. Job xxxiii. 10. “ I will shew my sentimen^ jaj personal appropriate opi- 
nion;’* thift proper to my own mind: my own viev™i|tmng». What c^n be more 
jitpetiy a man's pecuUum than his opinion?— What dliwllmn Awme^more intimately? 

Observe 
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Olx^erve;, how this stronger sense, this iuUnsity of the word, iufigorates several 
passages of Holy Scriptiuie; among others, the following: 

No. 6. Psalm Iv. 13. ** tt was not a stranger, but it was thou, a man, mine equal, 
my guide, my peculiar, afpropriaUy close, intimate acquaintance, who hast injured 
me:^ — Surely, this consideration greatly enhauces the commission of the evil. 

No. 7. Job xix. 14. My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar, appnapriate^ 
peculiar, friends, have forgotten me;” my hosom friends, as we say: as in the Num^ 
W before. Reflection on former intitnoey^ embitters present ingratitude, and injustice. 

No. 8. Pi*ov. xxiv. 13. “ My son eat thou honey . . because it is sweet; like to 
that shall the appropriation [knowledge] of wisdom be to thy soul i. e. not cold, 
distant, acquakitance, but as intimate appropriation of wisdom, as of food. What 
can be more intimate appropriation, than that, which being digested, hlendu with a 
man's person, and becomes a part of himself? 

No. 9. Gen,.iv. 1. And Adam imew — appropriated intimately, Eve his wife:” 
what can be closer appropriation than that of conjugal knowledge ? 

No. 10. £zek. xix. 7. And he, Jehoiakim, (the figurative lion) appropriated 
{knewA^ our translation] their desolate palaces; and laid waste tlieir cities;” i. e. he 
seized and converted them to his own use : made them his own property. 

No. 11. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. And thou Solomon my son appr^riaJte [know] thou 

the God of thy father ; and serve him with a perfect heart aud with a willing mind 
Take him restrictively, for thy [personal, thy peculiar, object of worship ; and be as 
closely intimate with him, as the nature of the case, and circumstances, admit. 

No. 12. Psalm i. 6. The Lord [knoweth] appropriatethy t. e. acknowledgeth to 
belong to himself, the way of the righteous; but the way of the ungodly shall TOrish.'^ 

No. 13. Amos iii. 2. You only have I knoicn — (appropriated, as a nation^ of all 
the families of the earth : therefore you will I punish.’^ In this passage the idea of 
appropriation is very evident; and it refers strongly to the instance, Exod. vi. 3. 

The same intensity of idea may be observed in very many other places. 

The noun idoni] signifies a cunning man, a wizard, a diviner; t. e, one who 
affects the possession of great knowledge, vmo boasts of it, who appropriates to him* 
self tlie monopoly of it. Is not this the very character of this class of gentry ? 

Let us now consider the passage which has given occasion to these remarks : “ I 
was seen by Abraham, &c. as God, Shadai, — but by my name Jehovah, was I not 
APPROPRIATE to them no ; they were but individuals, at most a family, not a 
nation ; other people also knew me by that name (Lot, Melchizedek, Job, Ha^ar, 
Abimelech, Laban, Balaam, &c.) — but now, Israel being about to be^me a nation^ 
by my name Jehovah 1 will be the appropriate Deity of that people: and under 
that name, I on one part, and they on the other, will enter into covenant, &c. 

To this sense agrees the answer of Pharaoh, Exod* v. 2. ** Who is Jehovah that 
I should obey him ? no such mighty Deitv, I trow I He is no God of mine : 1 do 
not appropriate Jehovah, as mv God — thowh you do : I will not let Israel go,” at 
any command given to me in his name. The same is the import of this word> 
Exod. i. 8. There arose a king over E^pt, who appropriateu not Joseph in 
fact, be was a king by conquest, and of another race and country ; therefore, the 
services done to former Pharaohs, were no services to him. 

If this sense of the word be admitted, and it seems to be justly entitled to admis* 
sion, then all difficulty vanishes fromtiie passage. Moreover, another passs^ is 
elucidated by it, Gen. ii. 9, 17. The tree of appropriation of good or evil;” a 
tree placed ror the purpose of discov^iog whether man would appropriaie to himseK 
good or evil. The history of the eflectsi Ice. of this tree, demonstrales this to be 
Edit. 4. C Div.2. v 
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import of its title. ** Of the tree which decides a p p r op r i ation of good, or evil, thou 
mayest not eat — for it is deadly.’* But, alas, man appropriated evil ; good lost, and 
evil got he appropriated evil to his soOl, as completely, as intimately, as be aqppro- 
priated food to his body : directly contrary to 'the advice of the wise man, in No. 8. 

In proof that this strong sense of the word ** to know” continued in New Testa- 
ment times, and is adopted in New Testament expressions^ k may be proper to 
consider a few passages : 

John i. 88. John the Baptist said of Jesus, ** I had not known him, i. e, ascer- 
tained him — ap^opriated him as the Messiah ; had not he who sent me to baptize 
with water, said to me,” &c. This is very distinct from the question of John^s per- 
sonal knowledge of Jesus ; yet consistent with his ‘entire ignorance of him. See 
No. CCXCIK. 

Matth. vii. 23. “ Many will say to me, Lord, Lord — but I will profess unto ihem 
I NEVER APPROPRIATED [kttewl you : depart^from^me, ye who hewe wrought iniquity.” 

Rom. vii. 15. “ That which I do — work — adoperate — 4 allow [margin, know\ not:” 
i, c. I do not choose, do not appropricdt as my own, that which 1 do ; it is not mine, 
bat sin s : I bate it, I reject it. In this instance our translators have been forced to 
vary their rendering of the word : as it would have read very oddly, “ what I do, I 
know ndt.” 

Rev. ii. 17. I will give to him who overcometh a nefw name which no man 
[knoweth] appropriateth^ save him who receivSth it.” To give a name which ndbody 
shall know, is not merely nugatory, it is a contradiction *df ideas; but, to that such 
a name — or cognizance-^haU be peculiar, and restricted to the party who bears it, (or 
known only to those to whom it is appropriate) is to Clear the passage from ambiguity, 
aud consequently from difficulty. 

Here closes this subject : what has been submitted to the reader will answer every 
purpose of a longer dissertation; though other examples, and perhaps more con- 
clusive, may occur to his reflective consideration. 

No. CCCIX. LONG FASTING IN THE EAST: NUMBER OF DAYS. 

WE read, 16am. xxx. 12. of an Egyptian found in the field, the open campaign, 
who had eat no bread, nor drunk water, fox three 3aysy cmd three Nights: tins was a 
long time ; and be needed refreshment, for his spirit to come again to him but 
Thevenot says, Part i. p. 164, at about five o’clock in the morning, when passing 
by the side of a bush, we heard a voice that called to'tre, and being>come to*the place, 
we found a poor languishing Arab, who told us, that he had not ‘eaten a hit ^rjive 
Days : we gave him some victuals and drink, w^ provision of bread for two Daya 
more.” This was on the jourUey from Suez to Tor. 

One abould scarcely suppose under sudhW burning climate, th^ nature could sus- 
tmn itself so long without support ; 'we see, however, that in the history of David, the 
circumstances are by no means exa^^gerattd ; and indeed, the whole history is every 
way in perfect costume with the place of the scene. 

It is proper here to remark the eoUfirmtng expression ** and three Nights^ as well 
as three Days : but, when we read that Esther lasted three JDays^ I suppose we arenot 
to add three Nights alsO;^b<:K tday reckon in the nsttalHebrew manner, the hitter 
end of one Day, the whole of the ue3tt, and the begmning of a third ; as a jstrict fast of 
three entire Days, and three mitire Ni^ts, would certainly have injured the personal 
beauty, &c. of that queeU, dt 0. ntoment when cireumstattces demonstrate her 
Je^ndance for auecefini od that^very qna^. 

Tlie reader wili ap^y #kis in wbi^this Hebrew mode of'dalcu 

Idtiog time is used. Vide Gen. xl. 12. ‘£xod.'x. 22. Matth. xv, 32. Luke iii. 
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No. CCCX, THt7NI>ER AND HAIL, IN EGYPT. 

AMOMG tile pbgwee: whidi Tinted Egjrpt, bjr the ministry of Moses, vfe read, 
Exod. ix. 22. of one comprising “ Hail, and Thunder, and the fire ran along upon 
the ground, it was very gneyous ; and there had been none like it in Egypt, since it 
became a nation : it smote also both mau and beast,” and Tegetation in general. 

Some persons have unadvisedly reported that Rain aad Hail were unkno^wn in 
Egypt; but the muacle h clear enough, without that addition to augment its 
sii^alarity. 

Not that it never rains there, as many dreamers would have ns believe in Chriateo- 
dom; squeeniug their beams, to give a reason for that which is not in nature; for it 
rains much at Alexandria, and Rosetta also, but at Cairo, which stands higher, it 
rains less [and in Epper l%ypt less sdU, and very rmely] and yet 1 have seen it rain 
very bard, every yeas, for two days together, in the month of ^cember ; and at the 
same time, it thundered so much, that the eleventh or twelfth uight of the said month, 
a man in tke caatie toot JaUed bjf Tharnkf [rather by ligkbmng, for Thunder, the noise, 
kills nobody; though the electric fire fkom the clouds be fatal] It had never 
been heard before that, that Thunder [lightning] had killed any body at Cairo.” 
Tbevknot’s Travels, Part i. page 247. 

We see ftien that tbs miracle wrought by the ministry of Moses, did not consist in 
the mere productimi ed Tbunder said Sghtning ; but, in the direction of those meteors ; 
in their obedienocv at the time predicted ; and in the extent of tbeir efiects ; notwith- 
standing, Ugbtning, from natural causes, only, saay even now be fatal in £g^. 

I add fartber fr^ Vojlnbv, English edit. VoL k p. 3d2. 

“ Thunder is known in tbeDeltm, as well as ia Syria; but wi^ this difference, that 
in the Delta and the plain of Palestme, it is extrerndy rare in smouner, and more fre- 
4}uent in winter [December, says Thkvemot, above] while in the mountains [(tf Pt^s- 
tine] it is more cornmon in summer, and very seldom beard in winter. In both these 
countries it happens oftenest in the raiuy season, or about the time of foe equinox ; 
especially the autumnal one : it is fiirthm wmarkifole, fold it sever comes on the land 
side, but always from foe sea.” 

Tlie storms which fail on foe Delta, imd Syria, constantly come from foe 
Mediterranean. 

1 do not know what occurs in this respect in Upper Egypt; as for the Delta, we 
learn that it sometimes receives (douds and Thunder, from foe Red Sea. “ On the 
day that 1 left Cwo (Sept. 23, 1783,) as night was coming on, a storm a][peaised in 
foe south-east, which soon produced several claps of Tbunder; and ended by a vio- 
lent fhll of Hail, as laige as foe largest s^ of pea. It continued ten or twelve 
minutes; and my companions and I, bad time enough to collect a quantity of Hail- 
stones, sufficient to fill two large glasses, and could say that wehaddrauk iced water 
in Egypt. It is proper to add, that it was at the time when foe southerly monsoon 
begins to blow on the Red Sea.” 

He says alae, “ foese storms in general happen mfoer in foe evening or morning ; 
and nuely in foe middle cS the day : they accompanied with violent showers, an4 
sometimes with Hml, whkffi in an hour's time render foe country fiill of little ItJcea.” 

The importance of this information (wooot escape foe attermTe reader: We see, 
then, that Hail, also, does sometimes fall in Egypt : and foat storms come Aofo foe 
ueigbbourbood of foe Red Sea : — i. e. fiom about Mount Sinai, &c. 

Noboen says, “ in Upper Egypt ^the ur is always cleitf and serene: I have, how- 
ever, experieneedat Metaie, wnsmis ojpoaite Aokmim in Ujper Egypt, many nplfii 

c S 
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TOoth of Cairo, a very violent rain, accompanied with Thuiid«,jfbr the space of a 
whole hour.” Vol. i. p. 140. So be sots, vol. ii. p. 20. “ at Kmgeride, we had 
little wind and a great deal of rain.” Komgeri^ is inany auks above Gako. 

No. CCCXL SUDDEN STORMS AND FLOODS. 

THE informatioii contained in the foregoing Number, would be imperfect, unless 
it were applied to certain instances in Scripture, which it is adapted to illustrate. 

1. Storms, in Palestine, come from the Mediterranean Sea : the propl^et £Hjah> 
therefore, was perfectly correct in choosing Mount Carmel, on the edge of that sea, 
for the scene of his contest with the priests of Baal before Ahab. 1 Kings xTiii. 
Also, in his going up the mount and sending Gebazi to look toward the sea ; by this, 
shewing his expectation, that the Rain which he had predicted, verse 41. but of 
which there was no appearance as yet, should come from that quarter which was 
according to its ordinary and natural course. 

It should seem possible too, that this Rain was accompanied by thunder ; for 
Elijah hints prophetically at the sound of abundance of Rain — this, however, ia 
not determinate. Rain is to be expected in the evening it was toward evening 
when Elijah foretold Rain, to Ahab : and it was quite evening when the Rain fell. 

2. “ Thunder is extremely rare in summer,"’ in the plain of Palestine: yet Samuel 
by his prayers, obtained it from the Lord, in the time of wheat harvest, 1 Sam. xii. 18. 

3. It is open to susfucion, that something of the nature of thunder is alluded to,. 
2 Sam. v, 24. When thou hearest the voice of proceeding— advancing — in the heads 
of the Becaim " — what are these becaim ? certainly, 1 think, not “ molberry trees — 
buty possibly, if they be shrubs, shrubs growing on some distant hill. But, fusry, 
whether becaim might not be the name of certain valleys ? which, winding aboiU:^ 
admitted David to attack his adversaries by surprize : this is much in the Eastern 
mode of making war; and this sense would determine some relation between these 
valleys of becaim and the valley of beea, Psal. Ixxxvi. 7. for which vide Nos. glxix, 
ccciv. ** When tb<m hearest thunder^ dieUmif i. e. in the head cf the moist, watery, 
voiles — then advance,” &c. 

Mfr. Habmer thinks becaim weepi^ willowSf from beceif to weep: but may 
not misty valleys be a description equally just ? The word signifies to ooze : to distil 
in small quantities : to weep. The valleys of rills,’’ or rivulets, or moisture. 

4. It rains on the mountains in Syria when it does not rain on the plains : in like 
manner, when Elisha foretold a supply of water to the army of Jehoshaphat, perishing 
by thirst, 2 Kings hi. though they saw neither wind nor Rain, yet tmth wind and Rain 
might have occurred, at a distance, ** by the way of Eden which Rain, running 
from the mountains, was providentially directed to fill the drains, and ditches, made by 
the Israelites. Now, as no signs of Rain bad been observed by the Moabites, they 
concluded, wbm the sun-beams were reflected by the water, that it was blood : and 
their hasty conclusion ruined them. 

5. The suddenness of Rains among the motn^aina, with their efiects, is what 
perhaps we, at least in some pmrts of England^ can hardly conceiveof. Weleam, as 
above, that they fall evening and morning s * Mr. Maundrell also tolls us, p. 8. at 
Shrfatia we were obHged to pass a river-^«fiver we might call it now, it bc^ swoUen 
so high by the lale Rains that it was ioifttssaUe: Iho^h at other times it might be 
but a small brook, Sful in summer perf^y dry.” 

These mountaio-rivers are ordiiiarity very incoosideiaUe; but they are apt to 
swell tipon sudden rains, to the desIruciiiMi of many a ^paseMger^. wbaiwiU he so 
hardy as to venture unadvisedly over them.” 
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This may dicover die tnie bearinji of the history of the destruction of Sisera’s army; 
«--^Baffak, by Divine assistance, having routed that army, the iiigitives endeavoured to 
escape, by passing the torrent Kishon, which they supposed to be fondable: but, in 
the night, a heavy rain had swelled it to a gre^ overflow; so that many were drowned 
^ attempting to pass it: Sisera, perceiving this, would not attempt the passage in his 
chariot; but fled awav on his feet, taking anothei* direction ; wWh* brought him to 
Jael. Thus, it being by night, “ the stars in their courses,” might be said to ight 
against Sisera:” moreover, if the rmn fell on the tops of the mountains, ac^acent, or 
distant, tiie glimmer of stardight just visible, might deceive Sisera’s flying army, to 
attempt passing the supposed brook ; and to this rapidity of the Kislioii the poetess 
adverts, “ the river Kishon swept them away;” — as such “ mountain brooks are apt 
to swell on sudden nuns, to the destruction of many passengers.” Away with judi- 
cial astrology, See. See. from this poetical, yet matter of fact, expression of the prophe- 
tical historian Deborah! Judges, chap. iv« 


No.CCCXIl. DESTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. Fide Plate op Childbirth. 

THERE have been great difficulties started, on the nature of the instrument ren- 
dered eioob in our translation, Exod. i. 16. And the king of Egypt said to the Hebrew 
midwives, When ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew women, and see them 
upon the stools; if it be a son, then ye shall kill him; but if it be a daughter then she 
shall live.” According to this rendering, the women in labour were to be seated on 
stools, for their more easy delivery. Novv, I. This is contrary to the attitude adopted 
in the East for women in labour, which is, standing. 2. The Hebrew word (O'iait 
ABeNiM) expressly signifies instruments made of stone; which surely were very unfit 
for women to be seated on, at such times. 3. It plainly signifies ** a stone vessel for 
holding water,” in Exod. vii. 19. 

By referring the pronoun to the Children, we sbonld keep clear of the foregoing im- 
proprieties; and the sense of the passage would be this: ** When you see the new- 
born Children, for the purpose of being washed, in the troughs, or vessels of stone for 
holding water, ye shall destroy the boys.” We remark 1. That this custom in relation to 
Children, is justified by Eastern usages. 2. That this destruction of boys [or Child- 
ren] at their nativity, is actually practised in the courts of Eastern monarchs. 

Thevenot, Part ii. page 98, hints at these maxims and practices: ** the kings of Per- 
sia are so afraid of being deprived of that power which they abuse, and are so apprehen- 
sive of being dethroned, that they destroy the Children of their female relations; 
they are brought tthbed of hoye^ by putting them into an earthen trough, where they 
sttfler them to starve :” i. e. I suppose, under pretence of preparing to wash them, they 
let them pine away, or contrive to destroy them in the water. 

This expression of Thevenot carries the matter farther than most authors which 
1 have penised. That Easteru Sultans have occasionally deprived, and still do occa- 
sionally deprive, Children bom in their seraglios of life, direct! v after their Wrth, even 
tboogh themselves be the fathers, is well authenticated ; I fina also, that the internal 
management of a seraglio is greatly influenced, or directed, by the bead Sultana- 
mother; who usually sways tte blMk eunuchs, and who often, so soon as a child is 
bom, appoints its destroetimi, that itBaay not interfere with others, whom she fovoui^ 
in fh^r prospects of the succeasioD. But, diet this shoidd extend to Cbildtea of the 
sultan's femme relations, is no doubts to be refeired to extraordinary drcamilances, 
such as polMoid sosjueioas, ratiier than to the regular course of tbiogpi^ 

^Thoy pobiiled asloMiim bandkeicluefiii tike ciwvats, mimd tbe necks of carti^ 
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tewresr ift mMber 120, being representatioiui of that en^ror’e Cbildrai, wfaicb were 
ail atrangled in one day, by or<to of his socceseor/’ This was done in the seraglio 
at Constantinople, as we learn fromTouKNEFORT. The fact is con&rmed by others; 
and, indeed, it comes much to the same, if k be not rather less comjpassionate to 
suffer a number of young persons to aarrite at a certain degree of matunty, and then 
to destroy them, through political jealousy, than to put them out of their misery, 
liirectly as they enter upon k: and, to close at once, that life which is cfestined to 
know little good; perlmps to know much evil; and, very probably^ to a melancholy 
dissolution, at a time when it is intimately susceptible both of ho^s and of fears. 
Vtde Judges ix. 5. 2 Kings x, 7. 

These remarks arc introductory to the inferences, 1. That children who are bom 
A*om branches of blood royal, or in such stations as by an ungracious forecast may be 
regarded as capable of aspiring to the crown, or the government, are the olgects of 
suspicion ; not those of the commonalty in general. Children of grandees, or chiefs, 
i,e, of leading men, are exposed to this danger, not those of peasants and slaves. 

Apply this to the situation of Israel in Egypt: it was not every Child, every son, 
bom throaghout all Israel, as well those in the country of Goshen, as those in the city 
of Mizraim, that was included in the directions of Pharaoh ; but, those of the chiefs, 
the principals, for, had Pharaoii thus treated all Israel, he bad undoubtedly revoked 
that peopfe, and raised a rebellion ; he had diminished his stock of slaves, which was 
his prof^rty; whereas the depriving that people of chi^s, answered liis purpose 
equuly weU. He acted pretty much according to the custom of his own court, ^and 
seragho, and did not very greatly extend it, except by including a distinct race, and a 
sojourning people. 

It was impossible that two Hebrew midwives could officially attend all the women 
of Israel in Goshen, &c. but they might be sufficient for those in the city of Miz* 
raiik, at least for the wives of chiefs, and such, I apprehend, resided here only during 
their turn to sham in the labours assigned to their people. These considerations 
coincide with the idea suggested, Aaron III. in Dictionary^ that Moses and Aaron 
were of note, and rank, among the Israelites, by birth and by natural condition: and 
they agree perfectly with the account of Josephus who relates, that the birth of Moses 
was predicted, as of a child who should wear the crown of Pharaoh, taking it from 
him: t. e. Pharaoh feared some illustrious youth would rise up to destroy mm, and 
to deliver Israel; which fear became his torment. 

Pharaoh, being deluded by the midwiv^, directed all bis people,'* his officers, his 
superintendants, his guards, &c. to watch the Isradites, men, as well as women, and to 
semtinize strictly what rites of circumcision, &c. were going forward, as these indicated 
the birth of boys; and on dicovering such male kifimts, they should drown them in 
the Nile ; meaning, infants in and around the city of Mizraim ; for, in the open country of 
Goshen, this watebing had been impossible, the execution of the order had been att^d- 
ed with hazard to the officers, opportunities of concealment were infinitely more uimie- 
rous, and the mention of the rtW, seems to imply nearness to t^ river; which mgbt 
not be the fact in some parts of Goshen ; and could not be fact in any part of it, if the 
situation usually aasigtied to that country be adopted,i.e.between Egypt and the Red Sea. 

I would query farther. Whether it were customary to useati^ troughs for washing 
new bom infants, except to those bom of parents of some ooMkfeeatiou: most proba*> 
bly a smaUer vessel, wm a h»ser auantky of water; aaswenNl ttfo purpose among per- 
sons of inferior rank. That these smwisi weiwof coDskhrable capacity, sbotild appear 
from foeir being meotioiied, Exod* vik 19^ among those vess^ which held 

to bo tmund into bwd. Now, pessifaiy, every iolife, or pinioi water, which 
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had been some days drawn from the Nile, might not be inTobed in tiiat calamity; 
whiletiMCwfonM wood, or of stone, more c&paaom reoeptaideB, t. e, timir Mi^nts, 
sufiered die transformadon. This also coincides with the idea, that Children af 
viihiefs among the Israelites, 'were particularly pointed at by Pharaoh’s orders to the 
xnidwiTes, if they were understood to use these abenim to such in&nts, only. 

The reader cannot avoid reflecting, how muoh these extracts illustrate flie conduct 
of Herod; first toward his own sons, vide Herod, in Dictionary; secondly, toward 
the infants at Bethlehem: for, if the kings of Persia destroy the infants of their own 
relations; and if the king of Egypt, fearing the hdrth of Mosesi, was peculiarly jealous 
and vigilant, (See also Abraham, in Dictionary)^ Where is the wonder, that Herod 
destroyed the infants of Bethlehem, under the idea, that among them was concealed 
a pretender to his crown? He did no more than was approved, and practised, in the 
East, in such cases ; nay perhaps, he might applaud his own clemency, in that he did 
not destroy the parents also, with their elder offspring, but only infants entering on 
their second year. 

No. CCCXill. WASHING OF NEW-BORN INFANTS. 

Vide Plate of Childbirth. 

IN the former Number we had occasion to shew, that the CJUIdreUf not the mot/ters, 
were washed in stone vessels containing water. In confirmation of fbat proposition^ 
this Plate shews a midwife in the act of placing a new-born Infant in a vessel, appa- 
rently of the same nature, and for the same purpose, as the Hebrew abenim: .her 
intention is, evidently, to wash the child. 

This subject is part of an ornamental basso relievoy on a sepulchral um, and» no 
doubt, was 8culptm*ed in commemoration of a lady of some rank. It represents the 
mother sitting in an enfeebled attitude, looking on her Child, which a miawife is pre- 
paring to wash; an attendant holds u capacious swailuery to receive the Child after 
washing: the notice of the time, &c. of the Child’s birth, and perhaps its horoscope, 
occupies a female, who stands behind, and who inscribes it with a siyhts on 

This representation proves that Children were committed to the midwife Top the 
purpose of being washed; Pharaoh might therefore say to the Hebrew midwives, [or 
to those Egyptian women who were midwives to the Hebrew women, as was the 
opinion of Josephus,] “ When you are engaged in washing the Israelite Infants, if 
they be boys, contrive to drown them in the water.” This order not succeeding to 
his mind, be directed his people, his officers, &c. to seize, and to drown by fierce, 
whatever young Israelites (boys) they could lay their bands on. 

The ancients oestowed considerable attention on the Washing of a new-born Infant; 
and indeed, it was m some degree ceremonious. The Lsuiredemoniaos,” says 
Plutarch, in his L\fe of Lycurgusy “ washed the new-born Infant in wine (principally, 
DO doubt, persons of property) meaning thereby to strengthen the Infant:” — but, gene- 
rally they washed the Child m water; warmed, peibaps, in Greece; cold, perhaps, in 
Egypt: [or, q. according to the seasoiia?] Plantus in hin Amyhytrimy apeaks of such 
a Washing: 

PoMtquam yeperit fueros, Imrerejuuiiy no$ oecupinm: 

Sed piur iUt fucm ego Uni, ut magnwe eet, U nmltum volet t 

We see then, that Washing^ a Child newly-born was an article of aome eonsider- 
atiotii how easily, therefore, did the bearen, and readers, of Christ, and his apostles, 
comprehend the phrases the washing of regeneratuMf* or “ the new birth:” the being 
bom a second time, of water;'' the nribatory, and as it were, the revit^atory, ord^ 
nance of baptism, &c. &c. 
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No. CCCXIV. SWADDLING CLOTHES. Vide Plate of CfltLt)BiET». 

OUR Plate su;^g’csts another subject of enauiiy^ respecting the Swaddling Clothes, 
appropriate to infants; and because this article is but impenectly known by uiif, the 
reader will, it is hoped, be pleased with an attempt to illustrate it. 

Our translation has, as it may be thought, somewhat unhappily, used the term 
Swaddling' Bands; which implies a number of small pieces — narrow rolls — strips — 
bauds: but the true import of the word, is, more probably, that of a large cloth, or 
wrapper; such as the female figure in our Plate holds up, extended, ready to receive 
the child ; an envelope of considerable capacity and amplitude. 

With this idea agree what accounts have reached us of this part of attention to chil- 
dren among the ancients : — “ the child being washed, it was wrapped in a Cloth, 
woven for this purpose, by the mother, in the time of her virginity: as maybe conjec- 
tured by that which Creusa made for Ion'' [This, I conceive, was lined throughout 
for greater warmth; I suppose too, the lining was soft, and comfortable, while the 
outside was richly ornamented.] On this side” t. €• the outside of it, the Erec- 
thidae had worked the representation of Medusa's head, and the snakes of her hair; 
besides two dragons, drawn in gold, with other ornaments.” This description evi- 
dently implies that considerable labour, and care, had been bestowed on this article; 
so that, a handsome Cloth of the kind, could be procurable only by a parent in easy 
circumstances. But, however that might be, the inference is clear, that this Cloth was 
large; that it was not properly bands; but of some extent: otherwise, it could not 
have contained all these decorations, nor would it, we may suppose, have been 
esteemed worthy of receiving them. 

Let us combine the supposition of size, or amplitude of dimension, with a SvTad- 
dlkig Cloth; while we examine places where the word occurs, in Scripture. 

Job xxxviii. 8, 9. Who closed the opening made by the sea, in its bursting forth as 
from the womb: when I placed my cloud as its vestment, and thick darkness as its 
Swaddling Cloth ?" — when I enveloped it in thick clouds, for its immediate clothing, 
and surrounded it by extensive darkness, as a wrapper — ^involving it wholly. Surely, 
he idea of a broad, ample covering, better suits this passage than that of narrow belts, 
or bands. Not to insist^ that the clouds are compared to clothing next the body; 
and that this second envelope was wrapped over all : which, nevertheless, the form of 
expression in the passage, as well as natural philosophy, evidently implies. 

Having fainted that not every woman could procure this ample covering, it remains 
to connect the idea of a mother in easy circumstances, with the following passages. 
Lam. ii. 20. Behold, O Lord, and consider to whom thou hast done this: shall the 
women eat their fruit, their little ones whom they have swaddled" in costly robes ; and to 
whom they have paid every attention that delicacy could suggest to persons of con- 
sequence; persons fit to be associated with the priest and the prophet,^ honourable by 
condition of life. Surely, this raises the sentiment, and is penectiy coincident with a 
fdmilar afilictive prophecy, Deut. xxviii. fid, 57. Jer. xix. 9. and with the well-known 
melancholy history in Josephus. 

So, in the same chapter, yerse 22r ** those whom I had swaddled^ with great care and 
solicitude, and bad reared them to a hopeful time of life;, my enemy bath consumed.” 
Though Nature knows no diftere^ce between the loss of a child to a poor person, and 
the same loss to a rich person; yet poetry heightens its figures, by contrasting former 
deUcacy with present distress: and such seems to be the mode adopted by the pro^ 
pbet in this passage# to enciease tbe pathos of his representation. 


Ezek. 
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Ez^. xvi. 4. “ And as for tby nativity” it was the reverse of respectable; 
“ .for in the day thoa wasjt boro, thy navel was not cut, neither wast ttioa washed in 
water, to supple thee : in salting thou wast not salted ; in involving — mwrapping— 
thou wast not involved — enwrapped ” — swaddled — in a large capadouS Swaddling 
Cloth — us a rich person’s child n>ould have been.” This is certainly the sense of the 
pr^bet. [lxX. Km iv orrapyavcHC ovk <ffirA/Byav«!diK*l 

The idea may be applied to an occurrence in the New Testament ; 6f Hie propriety 
of which application the reader will jud^ with candour, as it is offend with modeety. 

In No. Lxiv. we hinted at the medium state in life of the parents of our Lord: 
— May tliis article confirm those hints ? — “ The virgin mother brought forth her 
SOD ; the first born ; and she enveloped him in an ample Swaddling Kobe, such as 
befitted, at least in some degree, the heir of David’s house, and she took that kind of 
care of him, which persons in competent circumstances take of their new-born infants.” 
If this be ^ct, observe, how itlj^ame a sign to the shepherds; You shall find the 
babe wrapped in a handsome Swaddling Cloth, — ^though lyin^ in a manger” [if 
A manger be correct.] For aught we know, they might have found m Bethlehem, then 
crowded to excess, a dozen or a score of infants, lying in mangers ; but none with 
those contradictory marks of dignity and indignity ; of noble descent, and of personal 
inconvenience; of respectable station, and of refuge-taking poverty; in short, the 
comfortable, lined Swaddling Cloth, which no doubt the mother brought with her, 
and the rocky, inconvenient, out-cast-looking residence in which the time being had 
secluded the object of their patriotic hopes, and of their pious researches. 

This carries us a little farther : if it were customary for “ mothers in their vir- 
gin state” to work, and ornament, this article of future expectancy, and, if the 
Virgin Mary had actually worked such an one, then she was not without leisure, means, 
and skill, equal to the performance : consequently, she could not have been excessively 
poor, nor under the controul of others, i.e. in servitude; but must have enjoyed 
advantages, not below those of the medium rank of women in her time, and nation. 

ADDITIONAL BEMARK8 ON THE FOREGOING NUMBERS. 

No. I. The very great celebrity of the late Abb6 Winkelmann in matters of anti- 
quity, engages me to enlarge a little on the foregoing articles, because, I am not igno- 
rant, that in his Monnmenti Inediti ” he has published very different sentiments from 
what the reader has now perused ; and has appealed to the subject of our Plate in 
support of them. His words are, speaking of the mystical Van of Bacchus (the corn- 
van, or, that in which com was winnowed) this van is also seen on a basso relievo, 
which represents the birth of an infant, and which no longer remains at Rome:” 
meaning that which is offered in our print. Now, 

My reasons for concluding that the object in our print cannot be the corn-van, are, 
1. its shape; which is sufficiently different from that of the corn-van, (as may easily be 
determined by inspection of a terra cotta, representing a young Bacchus, &c. recently 
placed in the British Museum.) 2. It has no basket-work wrought on its sides, but is 
perfectly smooth; and this character a draughtsman could not nave omitted. 3. No 
fire-place, hearth, or altar, appears in our print. 4. This child is naked, clearly for 
the purpose of ablution,^ and apparently has never been clothed. 5. Our print evi- 
dently represents the recent birth of Hie infant, its immediate birth ; as appears from 
the enregmering of it, by the woman who is writing on a globe, with a style, in order 
to record the moment of the iufantlEi nativity : respecting \mch the ancienH frequently 
consulted diviners, who foretold the fate of the child : this was cidled fata advocare, 
and fata icribere. The hour, and eten the moment, of birth, was carerally observed, 
j^it. 4. D Div, 2. 
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wd r^prde4> by those who inclined to procure such predictions : whereas; the ^eTe- 
mopy oif carrying the child in a com-rau seteral times tound the fiie, hearth; bt altar, 
did jkiot take place till the infemt was five d^s old, at least ; and in thb ceremony those 
whp carried the child were nak^d, says Hesychius, meaning no donbt mdtessed^ at 
least, of which no trace occurs in our subject. The^e circumstances prove sufficiently, 
that the act of the midwife, is that of washing the infant ; not that of pr^aring to carry 
it in the around the hearth, as a mode of consecration to the family gods. 

No. II. same author has the following remarks, speaking of a hasso reliovo 
which represents the birth of Telephhs, Monum. Iiud. p. 96. •• We i^ould observe 
on this occasion (compare Euripides, ton, v. 32.^ that the word (Waj 9 y«vov) 
signified the Swaddling-bands of infants, and likewise the bandages which are used 
to bind up wounds, &c. The word is clearly used in the first of these senses by AriatO- 
phanes {AcAarn. v. 430.) as a distinction, vrhere he introduces the person Tetephus 
on the stage : and ought to be taken in the second sense when referred to Wounds, as 
in No. 122. [which represents a chirurgical operation: but, which nevertheless affords 
no instance of this use of the word.] He[f. e. AristophaOes] farther, in order to dis- 
tinguish the subject of which he is treating [to whom ho refers] gives to the Smddling- 
bands |he colour of purple; in this following Pindar, in whom the mfimt^^^on has 
Swaddling-bands of this colour, Ptfth, iv. v, 204. Capitoltnus notes the Same, when 
i^ieakiqgol tfie Swaddling-bands of Clodius Albinus ; when tliat empefor was yet in 
his crame, Clod. Alb. p. 81. B. but Homer gives to the infant Apol\(^ white Swaddling- 
bands. Hymn. A^llo. \. 121.” [Esparganosen (**pannis involviP**^ Pagninus) is the 
word. Luke ii. 7.J 

Bat, more than possibly, this word Sparganon, Spargamenos, includes a more exten- 
sive siguification ; if, 1. it refers to chirurgical bandages ; 2. "to the Swaddling-bands of 
infiamts, which references are admitted : yet, 3. 1 tnink it must refer to an external 
wrapper, used as a general envelope, for, beside the ornaments described as embroi- 
dered upon it in Euripides, we find that this article was dyed b, purple colour, — ^impe- 
rial purple ! As this colour was very expensive, and was restricted to the use of the 
great, if not absolutely to the imperial family, it seems to be contrary to common 
sense and usage, that such decoration should be bestowed on an internal — unseen™ 
wrapper; placed immediately next the body: but rather* on an etetemal wrapper, 
where its import, as marking rank or quality, might be appSVent. 

By comparing tjie passages where this term is used in the Ion, the larger import of 
it may appear with greater force and clearness. Creusa says, ccmtplaining to Apollo, 

My son and thine, has perished unknown — undisiin^visited — tom by bkds of prey ; 
and the Spargafia suitably prepared by his mother, [by which he might have be^ 
known] are lost 'S^apyuva paripoQ eSaXXaSac. V. 916. what the$e Spargana were wc 
learn from the scene in which they are discovered, ^^mongthem is described a large 
robe, mantle or envelope, filled with Embroidery,— tile gorgoo in tbe center ; and ser- 
pents round the margin. Again, Creusa ^ays, evincing her previous knowledM 
of these tokens, Uapitvia parkpoq ^wapyj^ trtn raBs *£v^^, V. 1489. ^ In 

my virgin stated prepared those A)?arg'ixna,wk'(emlm work of my shuttle, wbieh 
when I became a mother, I cast aroutf4wefe» kndVrapped thee up in.” The terms 
used to express these actions*,’ do ndi anbW us to rOsti^kft them to the binding of 
bandages close to tbe infant s boU;^^ sttyS MiderVa, relating #e citemnstancea ; 
'Eirii ifiTUcra^ riySi va^ia, KairSov *]®*«rwo^Wvol<nv, "V. 1*397. BUt, badflt 

broi^ht forth this son, and hade^aid idm upon IbeSO SpdtgoM.^ 4!)f these,, the 
'Pytman priestess, who bad presefved thodi, Skys, v. ISfil, 

« Thou wast hiddM— ertveli^W^utit^ly OcmUealUd— iU ^dse Sjpitrgamt:' tomh- 
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tbejr cadid not l|^ mere baotMit or narrow Cftripl of cloth ; but qf a more 
capaciofifi kind, and pi^per for formmg aropte folds around tbid ipiant they shelter^ 
and enoloaed. And this sense of entire couoealinent» seems tp bq f^ongly implied ia 
the use of the term by Creusa, when relating her resort by i%|bt to tlm cave where 
she lost her child : *hbia*c b Qp^vri <nropy<w<«!<ravrfc iriirXctc, v. 954* We in tbe darkpess 
ti# in a veil, or mantle;*’ — or, if this be taken as a coinpari^on^ 
‘‘ We were surrounded — entrrapped^by midnight darkness, as by a veil ;**---as, slip 
says ifnmediatety, ^ 1 had no accomplice but and evU fortune still it shews» 
that the word includes an extensive meaning; and imports an envelope, or, to enve* 
lope, generally : and, bands, or, bandages, only occasionally. 

Montfaucon’s MacphmaiioH of tke Subject on our Plate. On the marble, — the 
married woman sitting on a chair, hath still in her face marks of childbed pains. 
This must be her first labour. She rests her head upon her left hand. The infant 
just born is in the midwife’s bands, just going to be laid in the cradle. The sculptor 
hath taken great liberties here, and represented the child big, and well grown, and 
stretching out its hand, and turning towards his mother.” 

Auother woman holds a laige piece of cloth to wrap up the child in the cradle. 
The cradle is shaped like a Utile boat, and therefore the Greeks called their cradles 
and €xa^icTtipiaf little boats, or gondolo’s. The family of the Caesars had tbiis^ 
cu^m peculiar to themselves, of laying their voung princes, as soon as bom, in cra- 
dles made of tortoise-shell (in testueUneis alveis) to be washed. Just as Albinus was 
bom, « fisherman presented his father with a large tortoise, which he, as being a man 
of letters, taking for a good omen, ordered the tortoise to be gutted, and the shell 
cleaned, and the infant to be washed with warm water in this This account 

Capitolinus gives us iu the Life of 'Albinus ; and we learn from hence, that these ulvei 
were used for washing infants, and that in this Plate is proper enough for fbe purpose.” 

“ Two other women perform some rite which I never observed any where else. 
They stand before a square pillar, upon which there is a globe ; one with a style, or 
writing pen,^ i^ks something on the globe, tbe other woman seems very attentive. 
She who ia writing on tbe globe, marks the day and hour of the birth ; Tor the Romans 
were very exact in observing this, as we find from several sepulchral inscriptions, in 
which we see not only the years, months, and days of life mentioned, but also hours, 
half hours, and sometimes minutes marked.” Antiq. Expl. Supp. vol. iii, chap. 3. 

No.pCCXV. RESERVOIRS OF WATER IN EGYPT. 

WHAT the janissaries told me, on the subject of ruins found iu this place fnear 
Cassar in Egypt) seemed to me deserving of consideration. There must have neeu 
fosm&Aff in this {daee, a handsome city; vi^bich is at present sunk under tbe earth; 
and it is difficult to guess by what prodigious overthrow that could have happened* 
Whenever they dig, to form Wdls, or to lay foundations, they find mins of houseSi 
temples^ or otl^ moauineuts. They led roe to see one of these Wells, newly ^suuk, 
near4o which I found a heap of large stones, which they had bean obliged to repaove, 
in order to come at Water. As it was not very deep, I threw into it a lighted pap^, 
by which I ascertained souse pf tbe circumstances which they bad related to res* 
p^Qg it As 1 was embarrassed to conceive how these Weus, which hig^r lApi 
He «ooW ykid any Wala*, they jtoid me, that they filled themselves vyhep the 
liver rosei that the Water paired itself in them a long while, as jn a kind of 
cisteni/’ Paul Lucas, Vop. Mgyige^ p. }f02. 

This passage may gii^ a pretty go^ ^aa of the nature of those B^rvoirs in 
Egypt, ifa^Twatav ot whicb, m common with that of the Nile, was lum^ mto blood, 

d2 
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Exod. TU. 20. The particularity employed io enumeratiug the various kinds of placea 
for contaiuii]^ water, verse 19, deserves notice: the streams, or divisions .of ^e river, 
the river itself, the pouds, the tooIs of water, and whatever water was already drawn 
from them, and set apart for drinking, whether kept in vessels of wood, or vessels of 
stone. Nevertheless, it is said, verse 24, ** All the Egyptians (Ug^ed round about tie 
rivoTf for water to drink : for they could not drink of the river water.^ If they were put to 
the trouble and expense which this extract from Paul Lucfus defScribes, surely this 
was a severe affliction upon them: the delay, the labour, the cost, could not^ut be 
great; and greatly vexatious. We find that these kinds of^Reservoirs were used in 
times of deep antiquity, and no doubt as early as the days of the Pharaohs. Under- 
stand, therefore the passage in Exodus, " Even the cisterns which svere higher Umh the 
JSilc^ and had (at the time) no communication with it^ became blood. 

No. CCCXVI. RIVER APPEARING LIKE BLOOD. 

Mr. Maundrell relates a fact, which he uses to explain a custom of antiquity. 
‘^Leaving Gibyle we came in one hour to a fair large River, — which the Turkjp call 
toraim Eassa; but it is doubtless, the ancient river AdoniSy so famous for the idola- 
trous rites performed here in lamentation of Adonis. [Vide Adonis and Tammuz in 
the Dictiomrg.'] Upon the banks of this stream, we took up our quarters for the 
following night. We had a very tempestuous night, both of wind and rain, almost 
without cessation, and with so great violence, that our servants were hardly able to 
keep up our tents over us. But, however, this accident which gave us so much trou- 
ble in the night, made us amends with a curiosity which it yielded us an oppor- 
tunity of beholding the next morning [Wednesday, March 17.] For, by this means, 
we had the fortune to see, what may be supposed to be the occasion of that opinion 
which Lucian relates, concerning this river; viz. that this stream, at certain seasons 
of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; which the 
heathen looked on as proceeding from a kind of sympathy ixk the river for the death 
of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar, in the mountains out of whioli this stream 
rises. Something like this we actually saw come to pass: for the water was stained 
to a surprising Redness; and, as we observed in travelling, had discoloured the sea a 
great way, into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a sort of minium, or red 
earth, washed into the River by the violence of the rain; and not by any stain from 
Adonis’s blood.” Travels to Jerusalem^ pages 34, 35. 

These extracts afford matter for several remarks; 1. Adonis or TammuZy was a 
deity well known in Egypt; and the story of his yearly death was there commemo- 
rated: — when it is said, Exod. vii. 22. the magicians W4th their ei^cbantments turned 
water into Blood, did they repeat some of those practices, to which they bad been 
accustomed, at the solemnity of the bleeding Adonis ^ 2. At what time of the year was 
this miracle? If at the feast of Adonis, might these magicians persuade Pharaoh, that 
so far from this being a miracle by Jehovah, it was 4 miracle in favour of Adonis: an 
exf^ordinary instance of “ the river’s sympathy” with him? 3. We learn fromPococKE, 
vol, i. p. 199. that when the Nile is rising, its wuterH turii red, and sometimes green 
(in June.) Maillet mentions the same i^ct: — adding, thsX in some years ^ waters 
of this river corrupt; during whicb time the inhabitants use the water of their cisterns, 
or ^servoirs. Now in orAer to distinguish this miracle from any stich natural occur- 
rence, whatever natural cause might employed in it, not merely the Waters of the 
river, and its canals, but also, those ignore distant and those already drawn, partook of 
the general mutation, and became unarinkable. [Even those than the level ^the 
Nile^ as observed above.] Moreover, the rivm*, &c. suffered Am cbai^ to such a 
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degree* «s to kill the fish in it* in the lakes* &c. an event which certainly does not take 
place aiiiNfa%. . . . How long did this miracle last? Seven days? or, any longer time? 

This however is not the only water that is periodically tingra with a reddish colour, 
.giving it the s^pearance of blood. Volney says, vol. ii. p. 203. AtTjm, a hundred 
fi’oro the gate, we came to a ruined tower, in which is a well, wnere the women 
go fetch water. This well is fifteen or sixteen feet deep; but the depth Of the wkter 
is not more than tWo or three feet. Better water, is not to be found upOn the coast. 
From some unknown cause, it becomes troubled in September, and continues some 
days full of reddish clay. This season is observed as a kind of festival by the mha> 
bitants, who then come in crouds to the well, and pour into it a bucket of sea water, 
which, according to them, has the virtue of restoring the clearness of the spring.’" 

No. CCCXVII. WORSHIP OF ADONIS, OR TAMMUZ. 

THE foregoing notices naturally introduce the enquiry, — In what consisted the 
ceremonious Worship of Adonis? and to what — or, to whom — did it originally refer? 

U was, as already hinted, celebrated very solemnly at Byblos, in Syria : Lucian 
his wok of the “ Syrian Goddess,” gives the following account of it. ** The Syrians 
afiSnn, that what the boar is reported to have done against Adonisy was transacted in 
their comitry : and in memory of this accident, they, every year, beat themselves, and 
lament, and celebrate frantic rites, and great wailings are appointed throughout the 
country. After they have beaten themselv^, and lamented, they first perform funeral 
obsequies to AdoniSy as to one dead ; and a^rwards, on a following day, they feign 
that he is alive, and ascended ipto the air [or heaven] and shave their heads, as the 
Egyptians do at the death of Apis : and whatever women will not consent to be shaved, 
are obliged, by way of punishment, to prostitute themselves once to strangers, and 
the money they thus earn is consecrated to Venus.” ^Vide Succoth Benoth in the 
Dictionary.] We may now discern the fta^ant iniquity committing, and that which 
was farther to be expect^, among the Jewish women who sat weeping for TammuZy 
i. e. Adonisy, fizekiel viii. 14. on which impurities sfience is prudence. 

To what did this Worship of Adonis refer? Various have been the opinions on this 
subject: most have thought the death of Adonis referred to the loss, or diminution, of 
the sun’s effulgence, during the winter half year ; and the resurrection of Adonis sym- 
bolized the sun’s return in spring. I cannot, however, wholly rest in this : 1 . Because, 
the time of the year, the fifth day of the sixth month, August, or September, is not 
remarkable for any diminution of solar light; and certainly not for total loss of solar 
heat. 2. Because, the worship of the sun was, in my opinion, accidcTUal, not primary. 
3. Other ceremonies m^ give light on this, and may lead to a different opinion. 

According to Julius Jrirmicusy on a certain night, while the solemnity in honour of 
Adonis lasted, an image was laid in a bed — or rather, on a bier; i. e. as if it were a 
dead body : and g^at lamentation was made over it : but, after a proper time spent in 
this sorrow — flight, i. e, a lamp, or candle, was brought in, and the priest, anointii^ the 
mouths of the assistants, whispered to them with a soft voice, as Godwin says, ‘‘ Tn||t 
ye in God ; for out of pain rdistress] We have received salvation,” [deliverance.] 

Now these rites seem to be precisely the same with those described in the Orphie 
ArgomasUicOy where we learn that these awful meetings began, first of all, by an oath 
of secrecy, administered to all who Were to be initiated. Then the ceremonies com- 
menced, by a^escription of the chaos, or abyss, and theconfosion attendtmtbpon it : 
then the poet describes a person, as 4' man of justice; and mentiona tbd orgies, or 
fonml tameotadons, on account of this Just pl»son; and those of Afldt^Atkene 
[t. e. Divine Protidence] these Were celebratea by ni^t. In these mysteries, after 
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the attendants bad for a long time bewailed the deatii of this just persoiii-<^he was at 
length understood to be r^tored to life, to have experienced a resurreolion ; signified 
by the re-admission of light. On this, the priest addressed the companyv saying. 

Comfort yourselves ; all ye who have been partakers of the mysteries of the deity, 
thus preserved : for we shall now enjoy some respite from our labours.’* To which 
were added these words, ** I have escaped a sad calamity, and my lot is gves^ 
mended.” The people answered by the invocation It) UaKcapal Aafivt&ifopo^l ^ Him 
to the Dove! the restorer of light!” 

Now, if we can find in Scripture, a person described as eminently just, righteous, or 
pious, [and such we know is the character of Noah, Gen. vi. 9.] if he be also cba^ 
rarterised as one ‘‘ who shall comfort us concerning our work, and the toil of our 
hands,” Gen. v. 29. if he was, as it were, entombed for a time, i. e. 41^ the ark ; if he 
was restored from a bad to a better condition ; to life and light, from hk floating grave; 
if a dove appears in his history to be a restorer of hope, and expectation of returning 
profi^rity ; then we may, I think, venture to suppose, that this might be the person 
alluded to (even had he not been expressly mentioned) in the Orphic poem : and the 
ceremonies described in the poem seem to be precisely those which w ere practised in 
relation to Adonis, or Tammuz. Under this idea I cannot help thinking, that the 
pouring of ssa water into the well at Tyre, as M. Volney mentions, in order to restore 
the dearness of its water, is an expressive action, a reljc of a superstition much more 
ancient, than those who practise it now can trace to its origin* 

As we cannot have too much light thrown on ancient memorials of the deluge, that 
very prominent fact in the Mosaic history, and as the foregoing conjecture is strongly 
supported by the subsequent extract ; the reader will not be displeased to peruse an 
ancient Greek narration of the great Catojclysni, the ruin of the old world, given at 
length, in connection with some of the ceremonies instituted in commemoration of it ; 
on which we reserve our remarks to another opportunity. 

No. CCCXVIII. LUCIAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 

LUCIAN, who resided among the Greeks of Alexandria, who wrote in Greek, 
but, was a native of Syria, rdates, {De Dea Syria) that “ in the age of the 
Scythian Deucalion,” by which epithet he plainly means to distinguish him from the 
Greek Deucalion of a later period, (as the Flood in question must ^ubtless be under- 
stood of a diflerent Deluge from that partial one which overwhelmed Thessaly) ail 
mankind perished in a general inundation of the globe.” Speaking of the temple of 
Uierapolis in Syria, ha observes, — ** many persons assert that this temple was erected 
by Deucalion the S^tbian; that Deuemion in whose days the granil inundation of 
waters took place. 1 have beard in Greece what the Grecians say concerning this 
Deucalion. The story they relate is as follows ;-^Tbe present race of men is not the 
first, for they totally perished ; but is of a second generation, which, being descended 
from Deucalioti, has increased to a ^eat multitude. Now, of the former race of men 
they relate tbk story; — They were msoleat, and addicted to upjust actions ; for they 
neither kept their oaUis, nor were hospitable to strangers, nor gave ear to supptiants ; 
for which leason this great calamity Mfol them ; Qn a sudden the eturtb poured forth 
a vast quantity of Water, gveU snowers foil, the rivers overflowed, and the sea rose 
to a prodigious ^ ^ becasne water, and all men were desiroyed : 

only Deucafiou was left fo a second generation. On account of bill prudence and 
pietjt be was sayed ^ thi^ manoprr he went into alari^^h or chest which he had 
together sons and their ytives ; and whan he was in, there entered 

sWI^ md torMs, and JionSi and and all other emdmen which live on 
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eartfi^ by pam. lie neceired 4bem all» aad they did him no hurt; forthe £ods 
ceeat^ a friendehip among them ; so that they sailed all in one chest while the 
Waters prevailed. These things the Greeks relate of Deucalion, But as to what 
happened after thk^ there is an ancient tradition among those of Hierapolis, which 
deserves admiration ; tnz. that in their country a great chasm opened, and received 
aU the Water; whereupon Deucalion erected edtars, and built the temple of Juno over 
the chasm. This oh^m I have seen, and it is a very small one, under the temple : 
whether it was formerly greater, and since lessened, i candot tell ; but that which I 
have seen is not large. In commemoration of this history, they practised this cere* 
monial rite : twice in every year water is brought from the sea to the temple, and not 
by the priests only, but by the inhabitants of all Syria and Arabia ; many come from 
beyond Eupbr^^es to the sea, and all carry water, which they first pour out in the 
temple, and afiterwards it sinks into the chasm : which, though it be small, receives 
abundance of water. And when they do this, they say Deucalion instituted the 
oespemony in that temjde, as a memorial of the calamity, and of his deliverance from it/' 
[Vide Gommentators on pouring out the Water brought from Siloam, John vii. 37. &c. ^ 

No. CCCXIX. CLOATHING OF CAMELS' HAIR. 

JOHN die Baptist, we are told, was habited in Raiment of Camels’ Hair; and 
Chardin assures us (Harmer, vol. ii. p. 487,) that the modern Dervises wear such 
Garments; as they do, also, great leather girdles.” — Camels’ Hair is also made into 
those tnost beautiftil studs called shawls : but certainly the coarser manufacture of this 
material was adopted by John : and we may receive a good notion of its nature and 
appearance from what Braithwaite tells us, Journey to Morocco^ p^ 138. The tent 
was very low, to stand more out of the wind; it was made of Camels’ Hair; some- 
thing like our coarse Hair-Cloths; to lay over goods,” byway of protecting covering. 

Here we find a pretty correct assimilation of Camels’ Hair stuff, to an article known 
among ourselves ; with ap application of it to services which required a material of a 
durable nature, and to which the coarsest texture Was sufficient. This inferior kind, 
then, was what John wore ; whereby he was not merely dietinguished^ bat contrasted^ 
from those residents in royal palaces, who wore soft Raiment ; such as shawls, or 
other superior manufactures, wl^ther of the same material, or not. 

We may, 1 think, conclude, that Elqah the Tishbite wore a habit made of the same 
stuff, and of the same coarseness, 2 Kings i. 8. ** A man dressed in Hair (Hair-Cloth, 
no doubt) and girt with a girdle of leather:” Our translation reads a hairy man” — 
whidi might, by an unwary reader, be referred to his person, as in the case of Esau : 
but it should iipdoubtedly be referred to his dress : his external habit 

Observe too, that in Zechariah xiii. 4. a rough Garment, t. e. a Garment of a Hairy 
manufacture, is characteristic of a prophet : “ neither shall they wear a rough Garment, 

{e, gr. a coarse cloak of Camels’ ^ir) to deceive : but shall say, 1 am no prophet.” 

No. CCCXX HAIR^LOTHING. SACK-CLOTH. 

THE former number leads to the question — what might be the nature of the Sack* 
Cloth, mentioned in Scripture? and I the rather attempt to answer this, because, 
Mr. Harmrr, vol. i. p. 430, tells us, ** it was a coarse kind of woollen cloth, such as 
they make sacks of, aad neither Hair-Cloth, nor made of coarse hemp” — ^hor was 
there that fauifidliation in the wearing of it which We suppose.” This is unhappy, 
because, $criptaTe expresslv mentioi», '(Rev. vi. 12.) tte sun becatfie black as 
Sack^Cloth of Hair*" — and Isaiah 1. 8. ** 1 clothe the heavens With hlackmis, I tbs!i:e 
Saek-Clotk their covering.” 1. Sack*Cloth, tiicn, was mad^ of Hfdr. 2. It was 
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black. The Arab tents are black, being made t>f goata^ «Hair; ^nnmg a ldii4 of 
stuff closely resembliu^ the nature of Sack-Cloth ; but, we see by the foregoing nutiDi- 
ber, that tents are made of camels’ Hair also ; suppose this to be blmk^ md cajnne|B’ 
Hair may be Snck-Cloth; which precisely accords with the dress of the ancient pro- 
phets. That Isaiah was thus habited, is dear, because God directs him (chap. 3^^. S.) 
“ loose ilie Sack-Cloth from off thy loins — and Joel says, (L 13.) “ be oonMan!^ j[aU 
night, in our translation] clothed in Sack-Cloth, ye ministers of my God meaning, 
night and day— iimessantly. This, 1 apprehend, gives light on the expression, Rev* 3. 

My two witnesses shall prophecy, clothed in Sack-Cloth — which has been under- 
stood as denoting the very deepest distress, whereas, if such Clothing were customary 
among the ancient prophets, it merely implies a revival, and resumption, of the 
ancient prophetical habiliment, according to tne instances of Elijah, Isaiah, and others. 

But, 8ack-Cloth was mourning, as appears from mimerous passages of Scripture; 
and it is very credible, also, that it was used for enwrapping the dead, when about to 
be buried ; so that its being worn by survivors, was a kind of assimilation to the 
shroud, or dress, of the departed ; as its being worn by peiiiteots, was an implied 
confession of what their guilt exposed them to, t. e, death. This 1 rather, from an 
expression of Chardin, who in his Description of Ispahan, says, — Kel Anayet, the 
Shah’s buffoon, made a shop in the seraglio — ouU rempHt de pieces de eette grosse 
toile dont on fait les Suaires des Marts: “ which be filled with pieces of that coarse 
kind of stuff of which winding-sheets for the dead are made.’^ And ftgain — “ the 
sufferers die by hundreds ; la. toile d ensevelir — mortuary wrapping-Cloth — ^is doubled 
in price.” So that, however in later ages, some Eastern nations might bury in linen, 
yet others still retained the use of a coarser material, u e. Sack-Cloth. 

No, CCCXXL BLOOD ON GIRDLE AND SHOES. 

THE reader, very probably, has never seen, in the expression of David respecting 
Joab, 1 Kings iii. 5. any thing beyond a simple idea of shedding Blood unlawfully; 
and that may be a sufficient acceptation of the passage ; yet, I think, it may acquire 
a spirit, at least, if not an illustration, by comparison with the following history. The 
dyin^ king says to Solomon, his successor, ** Thou knowest what Joab the son of 
Zeruiah did to me, and to the two chiefs of Israel, Abner and Ama^ that he slew 
them, and shed the Blood of war (Blood which only might be shed in fair and open 
warfare) in peace, under friendly professions {cide Nos. xciii. ccxviii.) and gave 
(sprinkled) Bloods of war into his Girdle, which was on his loins, t. e, on the very front 
of his Girdle ; and into the Shoes which were on bis feet,” ». s. into the front of his Shoes. 

It is evident that David means to describe the violencse of Joab. whose effects seem 
to have been coincident with the sentiment of the valiant AbdoUah, who, ** went out 
and defended himself, to the terror and astonishment of his enemies, killiog a great 
many with bis own hands, so that they kept at a distance, and threw bricks at him, 
and made him stagger; and when he felt the Blood run down bis face and beard, he 
repeated this verse : 

Tke Bleoi ef eur ymtnis doth not fall down om our heels, htt on Our feet,** 
meaning, that he did not turn his back on bis enemies but that his Blood fell in 
fiont, not behind. Ock^y’s Hist* Saracens, vol. ii. 291. In like manper, the Blood 
shed by Joab, fell bn }m Sdetf op ]|U8 Shoes,” says David ; it was not inadvertently 
bat purposely shed : shed in a hardened unfeelingmanner ; with malice aforethought; 
with ferocity, rather than valour. This explanation is very dilrorent from Mr. Harm^r^s, 
vol. iii. p. 312. 
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No. CCCXXII. ILLUSTRATIONS OF ISAIAH, Ch. XVIII. (with a plate) 

IT may be seen that so early as No. lxv. a pictorial Illustration of part of the 
eighteenth chapter of Isaiah was hinted at : some of the materials for thgt puipose 
were prepared, but were not then combined ; neither perhaps would they have been 
combmed in the present article, had not public attention l^n lately drawn to this 
passage of Scripture, by the recently publisned “ Critical Disquisitions*’ of the Bishop 
of Rochester, pDr. Horsley.] Much as his Lordship’s learning is entitled to 
respect, it should seem, for once, to hare foiled him ; not for want of powerful per* 
ception ; but rather through a perception too powerful ; or misled by a spirit of too 
recondite disquisition. 

This xyiiith chapter of Isaiah, it is remarked, is one of the most obscure pas* 
sages of the ancient prophets. It has been considered as such, by the whole suc- 
cession of interpreters from St. Jerom to Bishop Lowtb. [1.] The object of it, says 
Bishop Lowth, [2.] the end and design of it, [3.] the people to whom it is addressed, 
[4.1 the history to which it belongs, [5.] the person who sends the messengers, and 
[6.J the nation to whom they are sent, are all obscure and doubtful. Much of this 
obscurity lies in the diction (propter inusitala verba^ says Munster, propter jiguratas 
sentenlias) in the highly figured cast of the lai^age; and in the ambiguity of some of 
the principal words; arising from the great rariety of senses often comprehended under 
the primary meaning of a single root.^ Such are the embarrassments of the learned ! 

L^t us in the first place propose a free translation of this difficult chapter : 

** Ho! Umd of shadows of wings! which about — adjacent to — at — along — the 

rivers of Cush : sending — which art in the habit of sending-— confidential agents — 
servants— even in [with] floats composed of vases andreedsy upon the face of the waters; 
and following the course of the waters, t, e. down the stream. Change now the 
direction of thy floats ; send some of them up the stream — send away \Jrom us, as 
the word signifies : it is used to express the motion of the ark’s first floating on the 
waters : so Ahaziah sc^s to Jehoshaphat, ** let my people go — i. e. sail away from us 
— ^with thy people,” 1 Kings xxii. 49.] messengersy hghty — ^ready — swift, to a people at 
no very great distance from thee; to a peo^e contracted and depnv^: to a people 
terrific from withiny among themsetres: and afro fo fAeir circumjacent 
[or, “ from their very beginning — ab origmCy to later times :”] a people extending them- 
selves; stretching giWtly, continually extending themselves; even a treading; a people 
whose lands tlw rivers have long despoiled. Thy mission with my message shall excite 
general attention : all the inhabitants of the worldy and of the islands of the earthy like 
unto the lifting up of a banner on the mountainSy shall see^i. e. observe it : and like 
vnto the sounding of a trumpety shall Aear, t. e. attend to it. 

Nevertheless, at that time (so says Jehovah to me) I shall resty continue stationary 
— without stirring ; and / shall abide — acquiescey t. e. wait and watch the result, in 
the place prepared for me. 

In the same motionless, quiet, manner as the settled heat attends on clear light: in the 
same tranquil manner as the misty cUmd of dew is generated in the heat of harvest. 

In like mannery in tite face of harvest^ *ere the bud of the ear of com be completing; 
and 'ere the flower of tlse green sour grape he ripening: even then the pruningjfook shall 
remove the rampant brandies; and the very shoots shall the cutting-di// lop asvay. 

Then, the places where harvest and vintage should ripen, they shall be kft oHJce to 
the birds of prey of the mountains; and to the beasts of the earth: and the birds of 
prey of the %nowntains shall summer upon them; and all the beasts of the earth shaft 
winter upon them. 

Edit. 4. 


£ Div. 2. 
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In that time be the gift-offering to Jehovah of hosts from [or consisting of the nation 
itself] a People contracted, and deprived; even a people terrific within itse\f; and round 
about, also; a People extendiw, vehemently itself ; even a treading, u e. of the 

nations con(}uered by it, a I^ple whose lands the rivers have ordinarily foiled. ^ 
the gifr-ofiering, 1 say^ to the place qf the name of Jdtavah Hosts — Mount Zion. 

OP THE PEOPLE SENT WITH THIS MESSAGE. 

To ascertain what People is entrusted with this commission by the prophet, 
observe, they are a People, 1. of shadowing winp — i. e. who described their own 
country as shadowing wings; or, who adopted this emblem as the insignia of their 
country. 2. They were adjacent to the rivers of Cush. 3. They were accustomed 
to send floats, or rafts, by the waters, with confidential servants in them. These three 
particulars unite to describe them. 

As to the first particular, (^vide Plate: 1.) the winged cnepliim, which is the 

very word the prophet uses, (O'QID cn^phim) is sculptured over the entrance-gates of 
the temples in Upper Egypt. It is so general, that almost every temple in Noroen, 
from whom this is taken, is embellished with it : and it is, no doubt, a religious sym- 
bol, importing the power (Cneph) to which the temple is dedicated. Indeed, 1 
think it evident, that southern Egypt adopted universally this symbol of the winged 
serpent ; and that its inhabitants committed themselves to the special protection of that 
deity to whom, under this symbol, they consecrated their temples, and their country. 

It is very credible therefore, tliat the prophets “ land of shadowing wings,” should 
be the very country, where, as was well known, in the time of the prophet, this sym- 
bol was peculiar and popular: and we rest perfectly assured that long before the 
period when Isaiah wrote, this was the customary symbol of southern Egypt. Every 
thing conspires to demonstrate, that not only this writer (who is remarkable for bis 
knowledge of Ethiopia, says Mr.BRUCE, vide jiVo. lvi.) but also his countrj^men at large, 
were well acquainted with this fact, and would readily understand this reference. 

Now this idea agrees perfectly with the second particular : the land of shadowing 
wings,'* is adjacent to the rivers of Cush. As I perceive that the Bishop, in common 
with others, has taken the word (ob£R for beyond, extensively speaking, and that 
on the force of this word he [and Mr, Bicbeno, Iranscribiog him] concludes that some 
power in western Europe, f. e. beyond the Nile, is addressed, whose ships are to 
succour the Jewish people, I shall offer a remark or two on its scriptural use. 

1 Kings iv. 24. Solomon ruled over all the region on this side the river 
BecaL ob6r) says our translation — over all the kings on this side ob^r) the 
river” — certainly, it could not be said with any shadow of truth, that Solomon reigned 
over ALL the kings .beyond the river; that was utterly false: at most, he ruled over 
those alongside the river; and this sense of the word is confirmed, by the last clause 
of the verse, he had peace (OBeniu Tn3ij;) dU alongside qf his borders,'' the limits 
of his territories; for it is evidently impossible, peace could be tohiml^Heb.) beyond 
the boundaries of his dominions. In this verse, then, the word ober occurs three 
times, and in all three is taken, rather interiorly than exteriorly of a determinate limit ; 
but, at most, for running alongside of that limit, or boundary. 

Joshua, xiii. 27. Tim tribe of Gad had Betb-aram . . . Jordan and his border, to 
the edge of the sea ofCionereth, on the oriier side (*qyoBeR) Jordan, eastward. Now, 
coDsuU the Map ; tbe sea of Cuinei:eth is imt beyond Jordan, since Jordan runs through 
it; and it may said to form a part; or continuatiou, of Jordan; it is properly an en- 
laigement of Jordan* The idea then of aio^ with, or along the Jordan, accompanying 
the Jordan, geographically, is the utmost it will b^: for the water cannot be beyond 
the stream it forms. 
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Deut. iv. 40, All ih$ plain on this side Jordan (logf omr) eastwurd unto the 
sea of die plain'’ — read— the plain along the east side of the Jordan.” Not to multi- 
ply instances; — on the whole, it is evident, that our tpanalators render this word (ober) 
more frequently, m this stWe, than beyond. By adoptmg the plirase alongside oJ\ 1 
suppose we preserve the full import of the word, together with that slight ambiguity 
which attends it. 

The radical import of ober is admitted to be the passes — passings — passages — cross* 
ings^ver; and I apprehend, our English word over, is not only its thrivative^ but its 
fair and just representative; and this too, when the root has, as in this instance, the 
prefix (o) /rom, attached to it. If we should describe a country “ over — across — 
beyond — the British Channel,” the expression would lead whoever heard us, to sup- 

f iose we designed that country immediately adjacent to the Channel — the coast of which 
ay along the Channel, though beyond it from us : but, who by this mode of speech 
could imagine we meant Syria, or Palestine? Should we (as a case precisely in point) 
say, “ the country beyond — over — the river Seine, or the river Loire,” who would go 
out of France to seek the country we should be understood to denote? Who could 
think, for instance, of Asia Minor? [that might be described as deyofid-<-ov#r-— tiie 
Hellespont, or the nearest water to it] still less of Persia, and still less of China : and 
yet, if it be insisted that both China and Persia are beyond — over — ^the Seine, and 
beyond — over — ^the British Channel, too, while we cannot deny the fact, we should 
surely startle at the langui^ used to convey that information, or to announce that 
fact. Who could justify either the geographical, or the verbal, descriptive propriety 
of the phraseology thus employed ? Accept therefore, the idea of passing aioi^ the 
line of demarkation^ as the proper import of obevy and of meohery which is the word 
used by the prophet. [1 mean, this is the frurthest geographieaUy exterior sense of 
the word which I suppose it admits; but this does not deny its geographically 
Hor acceptation.] 

As to the Cush of this passage, it is clear, that the Hebrews called Nubia and 
Ethiopia Cush (and they might so call southern Egypt, also; for here dwell the 
Cuskites; the Beni Kous; to this day, vide No. xxxviii.) So Jeremiah says, xiii. 23* 
Can the Cushean — ^the E^iopian— change his skin r ” t. e, the Negro, from black to 
fair: and Ezekiel, xxix. 10. threatens to punish Egypt **from the tower of Syene 
(Assouan ?) to the border of CasA”— Ethiopia. These geographical marks are demon- 
strative of a Cush above the cataracts of the Nile ; t. e, in Nubia, or &c. precisely 
cording to our principles. [For other countries called Cushy vide Cush in Dictionary.’] 
Thirdly if we refer this country which sent rush-floats, to Upper £^ypt, then we 
must prove that Upper Egypt was accustomed to send rafts, or floats, which rafts or 
floats were composed of reeds, or rushes. HerodotuSy DsodoruSy and PUny, mention 
boats and ships, constructed of this material only ; and Mr. Bruce mentions the same, 
in Abyssinia : but, at present the Papyrus is scarce in Egypt : and in the instance 
under consideratiou, palm-leaves, or straw, supply its place, at least in the construc- 
tion of some kinds ^ floats. However, thorn answer the purpose, and are near 
enough to the same nature to justify the idea. It is much more difficult to determtae 
the true meaning of cahi (^D.) It is generally rendered ** vessels and tlie two words 
together vessels of bulrushes,” or Papyrus. Montanus, however, renders 
vaeis jmici :* 1 could wish to distinguish the ideas : (s) wiih vases, i. e. pottery^vessels, 
for oiie part of the float; and bulrushes for the other part of the float: or, at leasts 
bulrush-rafts, carrying pottery-vases, on vemels : which, however, is not accurately the 
fact, forihe vases or vesi^ls cany tbe layer of bubushes : for such is their construo* 
lion to modem timesv But, anciently, when Papyrus was in plenty, k mig^t be put 
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to many more uses than at present. 1 shall insert a description of some of these rafts : 
the reader must determine on the urofmety of their application. [What other Cush 
could send rush-floats?] ^The following is from Baron do Tott, toL ii. p. ir. p. 73. 

<< This navigation is principally remarkable for the agility of the watermen, and the 
manner in which they convey the pottery-ware made in the Higher It will be 

necessary, before this is explained, to observe, that the earthen pans maae to (neserve 
water, ought to be the bigger, the further those for whose use they are intendra dwell 
from the river; and as the inhabitants of the Lower Egypt reside atthe greater distance, 
the potters dwell in the Higher l^mt^ contrive accordingly the raft by which they 
convey their wares. The lai^est jars, ^tened by their handles, form the first row of 
the raft; the middle size are placed next, and tte least uppermost. The proprietor 
contrives for himself a convenient station, and furnished with a long pole, commits 
lumself to the course of the waters: without fearii^ to run aground, on a soft clay, 
which can do no damage. Thus he arrives at the Delta; and soon gets rid of his 
pile of pottery; by the successive sale of all the materials of which it is composed ; 
and he returns up the river for a fresh raft of the same nature.” 

** After sailing about two miles, we saw three men fishing, in a very extraordinary 
manner, and situation. They were on a raft of pdm branches, sujH^ited on a float 
of clay jars, made fast together. The form was like an ieaseeks tnangle, or the face 
of a pyramid; two men, each provided with a casting net, stood at the two comers, 
and threw their net into the stream together; the third stood at the apex of the trian- 
gle, or third comer, which was foremost, and threw his net the moment the other two 
drew theirs out of the water. And this they repeated, in perfect time, and with sur- 
prizing regularity.” 

They said their fishing was meateij accidental, and in course of their trade, which 
was selimg these potter earthen jars, which they got near Askmauneen; and after 
having carried the raft with them to Cairo, they untie, sell them at the market, and 
carry the produce home in money, or in necessaries, on their back. A very poor 
ceconomiem trade, but sufficient, as they oaid, to afford occupation to two thousand 
men. But the reader will not understand that I warrant this fact from any authority 
but what I inwe given him.” Bruce’s Travels, vol. i. p. 70, 71. 

order to pass aloi^ the Nile,” says Norden, vol. i. p. 81. the inhabitants 
have leooorse to the oontrivanoe of a float, made of lan^ eard^ pitchers, tied closely 
together; and covered with leaves of psJm trees. The man that conducts it, has 
commonly in bis mouth a cord, with which he fidies, as he passes on.^’ 

He efoserves also, vol. ti. p. 61. ^ We also saw that day a float of straw supported 
by gourds, and governed by two men.” This was in Uf^fier Egypt. He says again, 
p. 53. Near jSeheschm [in Upper' Egypt] we saw several floats, formed of earthen 
pots, tied together by twisted oziers. It U the erdmarj/ nummer «/* eemoimfmee, and 
there but two $nen to gevemeuehajioat” N.B. If the prophet meant this kind of 
float, it would have been attended with ^little expense, trooli^ or inoonvenieiice ; as it 
was so trifli^ md %lit an embarkation; which agrees with his directions, and with 
his ** sittiog still.” Moreover, as this mode of conveyance excites the ^tention of 
modem travell^o, so it might of ancient travoUers^ and consequ^ly m^t be well 
koown in Judea. To prttceed. 

The world — ^^like to the sound <if a trumpet diall hear: like to the lifting up of a 
banner shall see”— oaps the pro|diet This comparison reten to a militarj/ action, to 
aprepasatioBfor war; nnderstaiMl tbeiefem^rohepiopbet, to say — as a d^iaration 
of war makes a great noise among aatimis, iriiall be equally notic^ble-^ 

eonally iatecesting.” Does mot tra ariftkw’iaiiilimri agree with our subsequent idea 
otB stete of warfare hotween the countries/ 
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That the word world” caoaot be taken Hteralljr for the whole globe, iqipears from 
this comnderation, that no trumpet can be heard bjr all the world ; nor can a banner 
be lifted so lug^ that all the worid can see it Hie moon itself is seen only by 
one half 4^ the world at one time. 

We know that the Romans called their empire Umverns Orbis-^OrUt Terranm, 
** All ^ Woiid;” the Chinese say the same, of their own empire, at this day ; that 
the ancient Egyptians did so too, I think is very credible ; for they certainly said, that 

the Ocean snrrounded oR the world;” and as certainly (as IHodoms Sicv^ tells us, 
UL i. sect. 1.): “the Ocean, among the Egyfdians, was no other than the river Nile;” 
and the Nile visited all Egypt, as we know ; by consequence, Egypt was their Or6» 
Terrarmm. 

i suspect that the passage before us, presaits another allusion to Uiis custom among 
the ^yptians of catling thehr country, “ all the world,” and, if so, then the verse 
will bear ^is sense, ml the inhabitaots of the woiid,” t. e. Egypt, and of all the 
islands of the region, w comftry, i. e. the islands of Meroe, &c. nigh up the Nile, 
ftnrmed by its various branches, and by the meetings of the several streams, but not 
excluding more distant countries connected with Egypt, &c. from Babylon to Greece 
and Italy. See the same phraseology, LnkeiL 1. Augustus decre^ that tUl tke 
world, i. e. Syria, Palestine, &c. tkovid he tamd: Acts xi. 23. dearfti over cil the vmld, 
i. e. Syria, &c. [The phrase is still used in the East: Nadir JShah is described on his 
coins as “ Conqueror of the world” i.e. Persia. See this resnmed in No. cccclxix.} 

OF THE PEOPLE TO WHOM THIS MESSAGE IS SENT. 

This People is also described by three particulars, 1. They are contracted and 
deprived, t. e. in their persons, — ^but 2. They are terrible, they stretch themselves, t. e. 
their political power ; and they trample on their neighbours. 3. Their lands are des* 
poiled by rivers. 

This People is politically described as terriftc, warhke, turbulent, ferocious among 
themselvee, in dieir own country; and equally dreadful to their ndghbours around 
them: this bad been their ancient character, and it still continued. Whoever has read 
Mr. Bbuce, cannot fell of se^g at a glance, the precision of this description, with its 
apf^carionto the nations around the uppm* brandies of the Nile: they are savage, 
ever engaged in war, kitemaUy, and exteraalfy; and the coaut of Abyssinia itself 
which is a professedly Christian court, is descnIM by that travellw as “ bloody” in 
the highest d^ree.” Vide Nos. xlvii. liu. 

" It iq^ars dso, that this People was at this time extending itself, i. e. by its con- 
quests, out was negligent of Jehovah: the projdiet tborefore, adaMHus)^ them, not to 
forget Jehovdi, but to send him an offering. {Had they then, a previons knowledge 
of Jehovah, and an instituted worship of hnar] 

Observe then, the poetical coKtratt ei the sacred writer's expressions: the People 
were eoninwtedin person, but stretching— etdendiqg, grretly extendii^, in povrer, and 
territory: and this is peifectly coincide with tbm Wng terrific among themselves, 
and to their neighbours; verse 2. [It is admitted tlud the sense of the word (so, or 
Kov, ip) is to extend, «r, draw out at kugtk, to stretch.] 

I^t, thdr coontay is oeoobaphicallv donoted, by the information, diat its land is 
epoiled, >. e. taken away— canied off, hg tie riven. It should seem that the word 
rendorad '“spoUed,” does oat express a sk^le vkrient inundation, that ovorfiows a 
district; hot a circumstance which coHdimally reeurs: and this is coirecdy descriptive 
of the country between Abysrinta and Egypt, t. e. Nubia, beeause, die rains, ftdiing 
on ^ hillB, Ac- of that country, must needs, as in feet they do, wash particles of 
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earth into thd stream; these, being mixed with the water, are carried away by the cur- 
rent: and many of them, if not all, are absolutely lost In tiiis manner the rirers spoil 
the lands. N. B. The river Nile, in Egypt, brings soil from the southward, which it 
deposits on the lands of Egypt, at the time of the annual inundation; in this respect 
acting directly contra^ from what it does in the upper country: which induces the 
prophet to particularize the circumstance. [Nevertheless, so low down as Upper 
Egypt, Norden tell us, p. 40. vol. ii. at mat'oga they reap the best wheat of all 
Egypt; but the lands about it suffer a /p^eat deal from the inundations of the Nile: 
which every year carries amay something. Vide the following Fragments.] 

The country then, is that above where the Nile becomes a single river: it is where 
several rivers converge ; each of which washes away the earth along its banks: say 
lat. IT"* to 20^". Not so far south as the sources of the Nile, or the parts of Abyssinia then 
peopled by a Jewish colony, (sent by Solomon, as the Abyssinians relate,) but some- 
what lower down the stream, which, then, as now, mi^t be a separate People; and 
might have little, or no intercourse with the Jews: as Isaiah does not direct the Jews 
to convey his Message, but the southern Egyptians, who had a natural connection 
with Nubia. 

The prophet, in the name of God, tells this People, that ail the world shall notice 
his commission; and watch the effect of his Message on their conduct: not, says he, 
that 1 shall put myself to any trouble on this occasion ; I shall sit still, and consider 
events as they rise. 1 shall still as heat and light; and motionless as a mist of dew. 

Now both these comparisons must have been well known in the countries addres- 
sed by the prophet. As to the first comparison of heat — after the rains are over, the 
stillness of the intense heat they suffer is utterly beyond what we in tliis climalie, can 
even conjecture. Nothing could be a more striking comparison ; as nothing is more 
distressing to the inhabitants than this effect of a vertical sun. To the silent appear^ 
ing, and disappearing, of a mist of dew, a native of Britain is no stranger: and in the 
hills around ^e soumem parts of the Nile, this phenomenon is constant. The clouds 
which furnish the rain, in the rainy season, rise every morning from off the earth, in 
prodigious masses of vapours, as the ground feels the heat of the sun. This is the 
second comparison. 

The prophet proceeds to say, they shall see their harvests and vintages perish, even 
at the height of their hopes; and the lands which should yield tliem shall be desolate. 

1 incline, however, to refer the comparison of the heat and dew, to the effect which 
follows ; with the same silence and the same tranquillity as heat and dew occur, 
shall your harvests perish; and your viues decay; and this, at the very time, when you 
would be dressing them, to improve the davour of their products.’* 

The difficulties which remain are, those of the words (iceiiesuea reudeied 

drawn out,” and (murrth rendered made baid 1 have observed the beet 
authorities render vmhek drawn out;” but as the word is of a very general nature, 
and renders,” says the Bishop, ‘‘justly, the Lalin trahere: and every one of its com- 
pounds, altredtere, contrahere. extrahsre^ protraksre^ disbrakere, vi abripefd ' — 1 am 
desirous of taking into consideration a totidly different idea: go to a ijoople (contra* 
here) drawn together y contraotsdy of short ataiuise : {and a ^ippse of this we have in 
the Lxx. f#voc furmfmvy q. “«a wondoTroecasioaingpeapb:” abc^d we read 
(to keep as near to the letters as originally, 1 presume, “ peo- 

ple of measune*' i. ancordiog to the flebrew idim, people e^y lueasured ; not — “ la 
nation de grand atirail ^ — ^ dd hmga staturaf but diractW the contr^, “ men of mea^ 
sure;” in the same sense as men of U!Ujmher”--r4.s. few. Dent, jcxxtii. 6. and “ days of 
uumher” i. c. few : Job xvi. SSL Eaek. xii. iipyih x. 19.]— shall we say dwarfs? 
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[This is precisely their description by this prophet, chapter xlv, 14. “ the Cushites^ 
and Sabeans (Asaheatis^ of Bruce) men of measure^ t. e. dwarfs,] 

Let us take the word murutht rendered bald/’ in the sense ^ diminished^ i. e. in 
atature; — or deprived^ i,€. dwindled, stunted, shrunk, in some of their limbs, or 
“ pluck’t,” i, e. parts taken from them. 

, If these senses may be admitted, and I own, I see no solid objection to their admis- 
sion, tl^n we shall find, that the prophet Isaiah describes the People of Nubia, exactly 
according to other writers of antiquity; and, as it was on occasion of a Pygmy in the 
Plate of Behemoth, No. lxv. that we first ventured the allusipn, we shall push this 
enquiry a little farther, after observing that the Pygmy, in that Plate, by being in 
company with a Hippopotamus, certainly refers to southern parts of the Nile : as triat 
animal does not come down so low as Egrot, properly speaking ; but is found in 
abundance in the rivers of Abyssinia. See Mr, Salte’s Journey to Abyssinia. 

OF THE size of THE PYGMIES. 

Homer mentions the Pygmies, Iliad, iii. 4. &c. Aristotle thus describes them. His/. 
A/dm. viii. 12. JVi^ are a sort ef diminutive generation ... as well themselves as their 
horses: they live in the manner of Troglodytes : that is to say, in caves. Pliny says, 
more precisely, vii. 2. Spithamei Pigmcei ternas spithamas longitudine; hoc est ternos 

dodrantes non excedentes “ but,” says he, “ these not-three-feet-high-roen, have a 

healthy sky ; always vernal ; opposed to the mountains of the south ; their houses 
are of clay, feathers and egg-shells.” Strabo says, lib. xvii. “ here the animals also 
are small ; the ^oats, the bullocks, and the dogs : the inhabitants are the same ; but 
ardent and warlike; and perhaps on occasion of their diminutiveness they were called 
by the ancients Pygmies.” Nonnus ahso, (Fosius, p. 7.) “ here are met with, some who 
have the figure and form of mm ; but are extremely small, black, and hairy all over the 
body : they are accompanied by their wives no higher than themselves, and their children 
still smaller.'* In fact, the name “ Pygmy” has been derived from the word or 

TTvytiJv, the cubit (Eustathius, lib. 1.) their measure being two feet and a quarter: 
[damadim: Cubit-high men, Ezek. xxvii. 11. short enough,] though Juvenal, ^t. xiii. 
172. diminishes them, poetically, no doubt, still farther: 

Ubi tota cohors pede non e&t altior uno. 

Where the whole regiment stands but one foot high. 

OF THE WARLIKE DISPOSITION OF THE PYGMIES. 

We have seen that Strabo describes the Pygmies as “ardent and warlike :”Jerom, 
on Ezek. xxvii. derives the word Pygmy from irvyptjf pugna, fighter; and translates it 
bellatorem, warlike. Juvenal also affirms their warlike disposition, 

Pygmaau parvis currit bellator in armis : 

he relates also their war with the cranes [understand a neighbouring nation.] It must 
be owned, they have been described as mounting rather uncouth cavalry, for Pliny 
says, vii 3. insidentea arietum, caprarum, quce darns amudos sagittis, ad mare descendere: 
“ they rode, armed with bows, upon rams and goats.” He forgebs, that their rams wad 
goats were understood to be diminutive, in proportion to themselves : however, this 
imports their pugnacious disposition. Ct^as says, they were ro^orai, extremely 
expert at the bow. [Videthe (rosmrftwi of the ^Metaphorical Ship of Tyre, ”No.ccxvii. 
Gamad in Talmudieal Hebrew signifies contracted; as when a hand or foot, or arm or 
leg, is shrunk, or deficient in size and vigour.] They bunt, says he, bares and foxes, not 
with doge but with birds, crows and eagl^ [ra^r, hawks.] 

Thus we have seen that ancient writers describe the Nubians as being of diminutive 
stature, of cootractedproportions, but warlike ; and eveii terrible to neighbouring nations. 
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OF THE FIGURE OF THE PYGMIEE* 

Aristotle says, Prob. Sect. x. they are “ crooked,’" ill formed, tike the figvres 
dIawn in drinking-houses” [caricatures, no doubt.] Such are alluded to by Cicero, 
others, Ctesias says, (lib. 1.) of the Pygmies, “ they have their members thick,” 
and large in the joints, and have no junctures to their feet : “ they have lo^ beards, 
which cover their whole body; and serve them for clothing: except the priests, who 
are shaved.” The mention of “ hair all over the body” by Nonnus, above, and of 
these very long beards, ill ^ees with the rendering d^i/atam, if this be the People 
meant : unless such depiiation be restricted to the head. 

OF THE COUNTRY OF THE PYGMIES. 

Hesychius says, Nw/Sac rvy/iam: the Nubians are the Pymies. Nubia is near Abys- 
sinia, but, if I am right, not so far south. Bochart says, Nubia extended to the Red 
Sea : where Aristotle, Mela, Ptolemy, and Pliny place the Pygmies : but I rather 
think, it extended inland, to the union of the rivers which form the Nile, and which 
afford marshes enough for inundations to spot7 their Imnde.. 

OF THE NUBIAN CONQUESTS IN EGYPT. 

Remark farther, that, in order to obtain a just idea of the bearings of this prophecy, 
we must enquire the state of the nations to whom it might be sent, at the time when 
Isaiah wrote, t. e. under Hezekiah ; to illustrate which, I quote the following from 
Dr. Prideaux : Connect. Book i. Armo aitte a. d. 726. 

“About the beginning of the reign of Hezekiah^ [his fourth yew, I think] Sabacon 
the Ethiopian having invaded Egypt, and taken Bocchoris the ki^ of that country 
prisoner, caused him with great cruelty to be burnt alive ; [I find this is not confinned 
by other authors] and then seizing bis kingdom, reigned there in his stead. This is the 
same who in Scripture is called So, 2Kin^ xvii. 4. He, having thus settled himself 
in Egypt, and grown very potent there, Hoshea^ king of Samaria, entered into con- 
federacy with him ; hoping by his assistance to shake off the yoke of Assyria, and 
in confidence of this he withdrew his subjection from Salmauesser^ the king of Assyria ; 
which ended in the captivity of Israel.” 

Suppose, then, we date this prophecy a little before the irruption of S^acon into 
Egypt, i. e. while he was overpowering the nations around him, and bringing them 
under his dominion, previous to his intended attack on Egypt : for, unless he had ac- 
complished this, he could not have hoped to muster power enough to overcome that 
country. While he was subduing one after another, he might be justly d^cribed as 
extending^ greatly extending himself ; and certainly not less in his ambitions mind, 
than in his acquisition of territory, 1^ which he became a treading to the nations near 
him, i. e. he trampled upon them. ITiat Sabacon bad not yet arrived in Egypt, seems 
likely, from the sending of messengers to* him, which implies that he was at some 
distance ; and from the total omission of the name of E^pt in this prophecy. Both 
the date thus assigned to this subject, and the approach of this king toward Egypt, 
are strongly implied, by the situation of this prophecy among those of Isaiah; imd its 
almost continuation in the following “ burden of Egypt,” which describes the miseries 
of that country, and occupies the next chapter, (xix.) In chapter xx. we have a date 
of about ten years later “ when Tartan came to Asbdod.” Allow then, for this sub- 
sequent interval of ten years ; and any fair allowance will approach the date near enough. 

To what does the simile of the withering grapes, and decaying com allude? it cer- 
tainly implies, that great expectations were forming by the people,, of gathering the 
harvest, i. e. of enjo^^ng the spoils of the country they had conquered, or were about to 

^ conquer ; 
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conquer; but, 1. at the v^y time when they were strongest, tbef should dlenffy fade 
away, without noise, without war, without notk^eable cause of expulsionr; by trauquil, 
but tonmt means, by covert, but overcoming power, they should yield to state of 
things, and leave thw expectations, disappointed as they were, ^<1 ioL l^aye the piofjf^j^ 
der of Egypt to the AsayriaoB,’' the wild beasts, and birds of this prophecy; who 
^bscribed at length in the following chapter. 

f<^o understand and apply this, let us turn to Herodotus, who relates the terminal 
tion of this expedition of Sabacus. Euterpe, 137. 130. 

Anysis, lung of Egypt, was blind. In bis reim Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, ovaa- 
RAN Egypt with a numerous army; Anysis led to the morasses, [consequently, 
this refers to Lower Egypt; for Upper Egypt has no morasses,] and saved his life: but 

Sahacm continued master of Egypt for the space of fifty years The deliverance 

•f Egypt fromylbeAEtbiopiaxi was, they told roe, effected by a vision, which induced 
him to to leave the cooii^:--^a person appeared to him in a dream, advising him to 
assemble aU the priests of Egypt, and afterwards cut them to pieces. This vision to him 
seemed to demonstrate, t&U 4ii consequence of some act of impiety, which he was 
then tempted to perpetrate, his ruin was at hand, &om heaven or from man. Deter- 
mined not to do this deed, he conceived it more prudent to withdraw himself; parti- 
cularly, as the time of his reigning over Egypt was, according to the declarations 
OF THE ORACLES, DOW to terminate. Dunng his former residence in Ethiopia, the 
oracles of his country had told him, that he imould reign fifty years over Egypt; this 
period being accomplished, be was so teirified by the vision, that he voluntarily 
wiTHDRCW’^mMSELF. Immediately on h^ departure the blind prince quitted his 
place of refljge, an^ rekfiteeiF the foterttl^ thenj^ceeds to relate 

some things, which are either Mnitous, ihe passage is damapi ii^e numbers^ 
related; — he says, the kings of Egypt had been seven hundred yearn, seeking the island 
on which this blind king resided,. but could not find it: — though it must be situated 
on the Nile, and is ten stadia in length. 

UArcher thinks the above numl^rs are damaged; in fact, I think, the numbers in 
both places are d^paged; for it seems incredible that both princes, Sabacus and 
Anysis, should live fifty years together; that Anysis should oe so long concealed, 
if Sabacus really held the power of government, over all E^pt; and that, oonsider- 

' ' ‘ be able to : 


ing the common course of human life, Sabacus should 


return to his native 


country, and Anysis should not be too old to resume his throne, to be acknowledged 
king, &c, by a generation which must have been totally new to him. Moreover, that 
the oracles of Ethiopia should limit the reign of Sabacus in Egypt (for the construc- 
tion of the passage expresses a limitation) to fifty years, is surely unusual; the length 
of time does not agree with such restriction; neither do following circumstances. 

Suppose we readme years instead of fifty: then, if Sababus, who had over-run 
ihany people before he was able to attack Egypt, had spent ten or twelve years in such 
exploits, (and ranch less the fects of the history will not allow him) say he came to 
the crown at 20, or 25, years of age [which is conjecture merely, for the sake of dates] 
he utust be thirty, or thirty-five years of age, when he attacked £^ypt. Admit that he 
conquered that country in a single campaign. Add fifty years to tliis, it makes him 
e^bV» 0** ninety^ars of age, wl^ he quitted Egypt; which is surely too much: but 
five yeurs admits of no sudi objection. The same reasoning applies to Anysis; be 
^0 most have beel about eighty years of age, and being blind, a refugee, aud a pri- 
^ner, bis life was prolonged id this Case by nodiing short of a miracle: neiti^lr could 
he,, at this dcriod of life be suflltfiently vigorous for go vemmeiit. Moreover,, Afiicapus, 
apud p. 74. Sabxcdit, ot Sh, died after he had reighed RXOUt yoac^ 
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ivbich is far more credible than years ; is very consistent with the period of 
human life, and contributes to correct the numbers in Herodotus. Accordingly, we 
find that Sevechtis succeeded So \SabcLcu8\ in the kingdom of Egypt, [understand 
Upper Egypt] after eight years. [The probability is, that the Egyptian character for 
5, was misread, by, (or to,) Herodotus, for 50. The English reader will understand 
this, by supposing v. to be misread l.] 

Accepting however, that Sabacus reined over some parts, L e. of Upper Egypt, 
eig/U years, but over the greater part of it, i. e. including Lower Egypt, five years, yet 
during this period, as the lawful king was alive, and out of the power of the conque- 
ror, we must suppose that the people submitted with reluctance to his yoke; and that 
to establish himself thoroughly, he found he must destroy all the priests of Egypt. 
[N. B. Which implies that the whole religious power of the country was against him.] 
— Startled at such a crime, [reserved for modern days 1] feeling that his government 
was not easy, and probably, having been advised before he left home, that however 
he might conquer Egypt, he could not expect to hold it long; he voluntarily withdrew 
himself; went off quietly; and without fighting, or being expelled by force, he returned 
into his own country. Such then is the correspondence of the history, with the simile 
used by the prophet: [and the historian by his repetitions, seems to lay great stress on 
the VOLUNTARY retreat of this conqueror.] “ When after much pains and labour be- 
stowed in cultivation, the corn and the ^apes are expected to ripen but they fail, so shall 
you after your conquest, expect, but in vain ; you shall hope, but to no purpose : the 
produce shall be withered, not by storms and tempests, by resistance or fighting, 
but by clear heat; by a power, all whose operations are quiet as the rising pr falling of 
dew. Nay more, says Isaiah, I shall livie to see this; 1 expect to behold it: I shall 
not indeed go to Egypt for this purpose, 1 shall stay in Judea; yet 1 shall watch for it 
The prophet concludes by advising, that when Sabacus^ or his people should perceive 
their disappointment, they should acknowledge and honour Jehovah, by a gift. 

N. B. 1. Has the hint in Herodotus, of oracles, which seems to imply several, 
any reference to this of Isaiah (araon^ others) as sent to Subacne^ and communicated 
to him, before he entered Egypt ; while yet in his progress toward that country. 

N. B. 2. Were not the Ethiopians contracted and deprived in their expectations, &c. 
when they quitted Egypt? Is this elegantly applied to them, in a different sense, in 
the conclusion, verse, 7 ? Such a turn of words is esteemed graceful in the East, and 
is frequent in this prophet. 

N. B. 3. As we proposed to read 5 years instead of 50, so if we read 1 years 
instead of 700, it would agree near enough with the 8 years of AJHcamts. 

N. B. 4. I insist y that as the prophecies before this chapter refer to foreign nations 
(as Moab and Damascus) and the prophecies following, refer to foreign nations (as 
Egypt and Etluopia) that it is doing violence to the prophet, to dislocate this chapter 
from those around it, and to refer its fulfilment to a period so very distant as tlie 
present age ; or to a country so very remote as western Eurcrpe. 

N. B. 5. When any other country beside what we have named, i. e, ^uthem EgJTpt, 
shall be 1. of shadowing wings, 2. adjacent to the fivers of Ethiopia, 3. accustomed 
to send messengers on rafts of pabn leaves, &c. When any other coWtry bewde Ethi- 
opia shall be 1. despoiled by rivers, 2. its inhabitants teimle, and trampling on tlieir 
neighbours, yet 3. dwarfs in stature, ^and contracted in their persodii when there shaU 
be a well-ascertained history that such a uatiOB, at the tim^ or this prophecy, was 
oxtendiug its conquests, which yet deiud^ll^ ^x^ctations, tlwni will be time enough 
im fiacate Ihe solution of this prophecy he^'^offe^iL 'To aniie all Uiese particulari 
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in a convincing mamier, ivffl be an instance of good foitune, which Ittay well reward 
whatever ingenuity, industry, and perseverance shall engage in the enquiry. 

These considerations have been submitted, in this form, for brevity’s sake ; to pursue 
them would exceed our present convenience : but having thus gone over the chapter, 
let us consider it under a combination of these ideas. 

ISAIAH, CHAPTEB XVIH, 

Ho ! wi]ig-8badowed^--profeFfri^land ! alo&g — the hner liters of Ctih-— 

Sending agents, envoys — the stream — or great river; the Nile. 

Even in bulrush floats of vases, on the surface of the waters : 

Send off some of your light messengers 
To a {>eople contracted, and deprived; 

To a people terrific among themselves, and round about them ; 

A people extending, continually extending tkemsehes, a treading on their neighbours: 

Whose land the rivers have long despoiled. 

An the inhabitants of the world — region, — ^and the islands of the country. 

Like unto the lifting op of a banner on the mountains, shall sec it. 

Like unto the sounding of a trumpet, shall hear it. 

(Whereas, — so says Jehovah to me— 

I shall rest : and I shall acquiesce — or, toatcA— in the place prepared for me.) 

Tell them, that 

Like as the heat accompanies clear light. 

Like as the mist of dew appears in the beat of harvest : 

In like manner, in the &oe of the harvest. 

When the germ — kernel — shall be completing— ; 

And the flower of the souf grape shall be ripening; 

When the pruning^knife should be removing tlie suckers. 

And the bill should be tutting away the shoots, 

They shall alike be left to the birds of prey of the mountains. 

And to the ferocious beasts of the earth ; 

And the birds of prey of the mountains shall summer upon it — the oofw ; 

And all the beasts of the earth shall winter upon it — the vine; 

In that time be the gift to Jehovah of Hosts ! ■ " — 

O people contracted and deprived ; 

A people terrific among tliemselves, and around them ; 

A people extending, greatly extending themselves, and a treading on their neighbours. 

Whose lands the rivers have long despoiled:- — 

J say To the place of the name of Jehovah of Hosts! Mount Zion. 

We are now prepared, in some degree, to answer the difficulties of Bishop Lowth, 
quoted in page 25, which we numbered, for their more ready Deception by the reader. 
1. The object of this prophecy, is, to excite the Nubians and Ethiopians, to send gifts 
to Mount Zion, in honour of Jehovah; which they might as easily do, as confederate 
with Hosh^ king of Israel. [N. B. The rivalship of the two powers of Jerusalem 
and Samaria — “ You send to Samaria, send rather to Zion.”] This also answers 
No. 2. the end and design of this prophecy. 3. The people to whom it is addressed^ 
are the Nubians, and E^iopians, in their own country ; though at this time their king 
was advancing toward the possession of Egypt. 4. The history to which it belongs^ 

is, that of the extension of the Ethiopian power over Egypt; and the silent termina- 
tion of it. 5. The person who sends the messengers; 1. The prophet himself sends to 
the southern Egrotians; 2. The southern Egyptians send to Nubia, which Nubia, is 
the nation to wBch the message is ultimately addressed. 

, If this represeni||ktion be just, Mr. King is m^taken in supposing this prophecy 
remains to accomplished ; and conseauently, in expecting the accomplishment of 

it, by fijs whimsical geographical-mappea-figure of a bird-witn-extended-wings, in the 
repiAlic of France : And it this representation be just, the restoration of the Jews to 
their own land, by any western power, is^-not the application of it; and it will not be 

F 2 
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fulfilled ill the manner expected by the Kshop o£ RectfBSTER, Mr. Dayid L£vi» 

Mr. Bicheno, and others, who adopt that supposition. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE ANNEXED. 

No. 1. The Cneph^ or C^tephim; the wings protecting the globe; i. e. the world ; or 
Egypt. This device, as already iiotked, is general on the temples in Upper 
Egypt. [May it denote deceased paternal power, protecting, preserving, &c?] 

No. 2. A float, composed partly of jars, or vessels for holding water, &c. partly of 
a floor laid over them, made of reeds, bulrushes, palm-leaves, straw, or &c. 

This Number shews the floor of this vessel, or float ; made of palm-leaves, 
reeds, straw, or other dry materials, tied very tightly together. 

No. 3. This Number shews the under part of the d^oat; with the manner of tying 
the vessels, or water-jars, by cords, or ozier-twigs, &c. 

No. 4. A side vieNv of the float: with a man on it, rowing it down the stream. 

* No. 5. A iiack view of such a float : the person who rows and guides it fishing during 
the navigation. 

No. 6. A float of the same nature, with three persons on it ; of which, one seems to 
be the director, or master; one rows^ and the other steers. From this 
instance it is evident, that rafts of this nature might carry several persons. 

Whether the above be that very kind of papyrus-embarkation which the prophet 
had in view, we do not determine : because, as there are several kinds, he 
might allude, for aught we know, to one somewhat more like that of No. 11. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10. Copy of an ancient picture found at Herculaneum, representing 
Nubians, or southern Ethiopians; with great heads and bodies, but diminu- 
tive limbs, arras, and legs ; and scarcely any feet, or joints of the leg, or foot. 
They are represented in various attitudes. No. 7. is at worship before a 
temple, which corresponds perfectly with Mr. Bruce’s description of the 
materials, and form, of the churches in Abyssinia; which are built in a 
conical shape, [the eggshell shape, of Pliny,] in order to throw off the rains. 
The animals around this figure are in proportion to the worshipper himself— 
diminutive. 

No. 11. Copy from an ancient picture found at Herculaneum, vol. v. page 246. repre- 
senting a pottery-boat of Upper Egypt; floating down the stream with two 
men on it ; one rowing, the other fishing. This boat is of a different con- 
struction from the foregoing raft ; but whether made of papyrus, 1 cannot 
determine. It proves, however, that their pottery and their fismng were known 
and noticed anciently, and evenfumishedT subjects of picture in foreign })arts. 

We ought to remark, that in the Plate of Behemoth, No. lxv. we saw an 
inhabitant of Upper Egypt, sitting on a crocodile : in the forms and pro* 
portions of his person, he was pretty much like these boatmen ; which hold 
a middle rank, between men of ordinary European figure, and those of Nos. 
7, 8, 9. on this Plate. It is certain, the ancients supposed, that on proceed- 
ing southward, to climates under the equator, the humfm figure became 
shrunk, contractecf, and ** cheated of its fair proportions:” Ibr this they had 
some reason, as the Egyptijtns were a less personable peopip than the Greeks, 
and the Negroes than the Egyptians : but the excess to wnmh they extended 
Ihcnodon was uDjusdfiable; unfounded. They might suppose that the same 
effect attends heat as attends cold, the human figure being much dwindled, 
to we approach Lapland and Greenland# N. B. The Ethiopians are of the 
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same fonb, ia the ancient pedestal of the famous statue of the NUe, at Borne; 
and in various other instances^ 

No, 12. Shews a party of these pygmy ^ntry, enjoying themselves under a shady 
bower: notwkhstanding their diminutive size, they seem very sociable, and 
happy: the adjacent buildings too, are well constructed. Antiq, HercuL 

Such were the ideas of the ancients respecting the Pygmies : a race diminutive in 
stature, deprived of the full proportions their limbs, &c. yet not the less enjoying 
life, not the less warlike, or turbulent among themselves, and terrific to tlieir neighbours : 
exactly answering the prophet s description of those to whom he directs his Message. 

If this Article has answered our endeavours, there is hardly a word in the chapter, 
which has not been adequatelv accounted for, and clearly applied. Nevertheless, as 
those local particulars which have hitherto been embarrassing are capable of farther 
illustration, we shall enlarge on some of them. The subject of the Egyptian Cneph is too 
copious for present consideration. It occurs in Persia eastward, and in Rome westward. 

No. CCCXXIII. LAND WASTED BY RIVERS. 

IN that prophecy of Isaiah, which we have been considering in the foregoing Article, 
the words “ whose Lands the Rivers have spoiled,” have been by many jiersons 
directed to a metaphorical sense, in allusion to armies over-running a country ; and 
more readily, as this prophet certainly uses such a metaj[>l)or in some places : But, it 
rather appears, as has been luggested, that the prophet inserts this particular, for the 
puipose of affording a decisive geographical mark of the country he means to denote; 
that, having given other notices, at that time probably well-known descriptions of the 
people and country along the Rivers of Cush, he adds this also, that these Rivers, in 
their courses, despoiled the Lands where they flowed. Not having met with any 
traveller wIk) has reached so far south as Nubia, and has seen the streams of the 
Nile during their inundation, whereby to authenticate this fact,— a fact.tliat can be 
only local, and to which eye-witness onl^ is competent, I shall offer an instance of 
what spo%l the Nile (the River of Cush) in its course northward is accustomed to 
ccunmit : — Something like this, and perhaps, much more destructive, we can easily 
imagine, the River may effect, in earlier parts of the streams which compose it 

“ At Kaffr Essaiad [in Upper Egypt] we saw descending a flotilla of rafts formed 
of earthern ware, which they were conveying to Cairo.” 

‘‘ Below this island, the Nile forms a large sinuosity ; the current undermines the 
western shore, which is steep in this broad angle, and detaches from it enormous masses 
of marshy earth. The frequent fall of such masses as these renders the passage of 
tliis place very dangerous loi boats, which run the risk of being sunk by them. We 
liad got clear of it without any accident, although evei 7 instant, both before and 
b^iind us, several large pieces fell, separated from the shore ; I congratulated myself 
on having escaped a danger, against which we had not to struggle ; but we found 
ourselves exposed anew, and in a very disagreeable manner, owing to the improvi- 
dence of the boat’s crew.” 

The Reis and the sailors were asleep upon the beach ; I had passed half of the 
night watching, and I composed myself to sleep, after giving the watch to two of my 
companioiis, but they too had sunk into slumber. ♦The kanja, badly fastened agauist 
the shore, broke loose, mid the current carried it away ivith the utmost rapidity* We 
were all asleep ; not one of qs, not even the boatmen, stretched upon the Mnd, per- 
ceived our manner of sailing down at the mercy of the current. After haTiog floated 
with the stream for the space of a good league, the boat, hurried along with violence, 
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struck virith a terrible crash against the shore, precisely a little below the place from 
whence the greatest part of the loosened earth fell down. 

“ Awakened by this furious shock, we were not slow in perceiving the critioat 
situation into which we were thrown. The kanjoj repelled by the Land, which was 
cut perpendicularly, and driven towards it again by the violence of the current, turned 
round in every direction, and dashed against the shore in such a manner as excited an 
apprehension that it would be broke to pieces. The darkness of the night, the fright* 
fill noise which the masses separated from the shore spread far and wide as they fell 
into a deep water ; the bubbling which they excited, the agitation of which communi- 
cated itself to the boat, rendered our awakening a very melancholy one. 

There was no time to be lost; 1 made my companions take the oars, which the 
darkness prevented us from finding so soon as we could have wished ; I sprung to the 
helm, and, encouraging my new and very inexperienced sailors, we succeeded in 
making our escape from a repetition of shocks, by which we must all, at length, have 
inevitably perished ; for scarcely had we ^ined, after several efforts, the middle of 
the River, than a piece of hardened mud, of an enormous size, tumbled down at the very 
spot we had just quitted, and which must, had we been but a few minutes later, have 
carried us to the bottom.*' Sonnini’s Travels in Egypt, vol. iii. p. 148 — 150. 

That accidents of a similar kind happen on other luvers, occasioned by the violence 
of their streams, is notorious ; and is in America an abundant source of litigation, as 
it often happens that a flood transfers a field, or &c. from one side of a River to the 
other, by forcing a passage over it. An instance of such a change on the Wolga may 
confirm our suggestions. 

“ Some nine years before, the great Duke had given order for building the citie of 
Tzomogar, which lies 200 worstes from Zariza^ some half a league lower than it is 
now ; but the great Floods havinsc washed away the earth along the shore, in such great 
quantities, that the course of the River seemed to be thereby diverted, and that it would 
be ill coming ashore there, they translated the citie to the place where it is now.'’ 
Ambassador’s Travels^ p. 167. [The Ganges produces similar effects in India.] 

No. CCCXXIV. 

ETHIOPIAN, OR CUSHITE, LANDS SPOILED BY INUNDATION. 

IF it be objected to the former Fragment, that it refers to a constant and continual 
occurrence, whereas the prophet Isaiah seems rather to refer to some one extraordi- 
nary, and unusual, Deluge, then I beg leave to offer, by way of answer, the following 
extracts from Mr. Bruce. 

The Chronicle of Axnm, the most ancient repository of the antiquities of that 
country, a book esteemed, I shall not say how properly, as the first in authority after 
the Holy Scriptures, says, that between the creation of the world and the birth of our 
Saviour, there were 5600 years ; [eight years less than the Greeks, and other followers 
of the S^tuagint] that Abyssinia bad never been inhabited till 1808 years before 
Christ, and years after that, whiOh was in the 1600, it was laid wcLste by a Flood, 
the face cf the country much changed and drformed, so that it was called at that time 
Ourh Midre^ or the Country laid Waste, or, as it is called in Scripture itself, a Land 
which the Wai^ or Floods, had spoiled, Isaiah xvHi. 2. that about the 1400 year 
before Christ, it was takeh possession of by a variety of people speaking different lan- 
guages, who, as they were in friendship with the Agaazi, or shepherds, possessing the 
high country of Tigfe, catne tod sat down beside them in a peaceable manner, each 
occupying the Lands that were brfore htou This settlement is what the Chronicle of 
Asmm calls Angaba^ the entry and establishment of these nations, which finished the 
peopling of Abyssinia.” 
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“ Tradition further says, tliat they came from Palestine. All this seems to me to 
wear the face of truth. Some time i^ter the year 1500 tve know there happened a Flood 
which occasioned ^reat devastation. Pausanias Isays, that this Flood hi^mased in 
Ethiopia in the reign of Cecrops ; and, about the 141K) before Christ, the Israelites 
entered the land of pramise nndef Caleb and Joshua.*’ 

As to the present state of the country, accept the following ioformatian, from the 
same authority. 

In the Kolia, or low valley of Abysp^ia, are large spreading shady trees, near 
the clearest and deepest rivers, or the largest stagnant spools of the purest water.” 
Bruce, v. 82. 

“ This country is liable to a Deluge of several months, p. 86. f^o country but 
that of the Shangaila^ deluged with six months rains, full of large and deep basons, 
or watered by large and deep rivers — can maintain the Rhinoceros, who lives in wet 
and marshy places,” p. 99. 

Moreover, that the Message sent by this prophet was not so singular as it may seem 
at first sight, will appear from a similar procedure in the prophet Ezekiel, xxx. 10. 
“ In that day, shall messengers go forth from me in ships to make the careless Ethiopians 
afraid^ and great pain shall come upon them.” — If the reader will peruse the whole of 
that chapter, he will see its application to the several nations oi this country. We 
only observe here, that these messengers were to go forth in ships,” surely up the 
Nile, as we have supposed : — they were to reach the Ethiopians — the Cushites .^the 
careless, rather the bold, the undaunted, Cushites, shall be afraid, and suffer pain, &c. 
The ideas are very similar to those we have been attempting to illustrate in the inusi- 
tata verbuy the uncommon language, and figurative expressions, of the prophet Isaiah. 


Mr. Bruce says, vol. v. p. 6. that the boats of Abyssinia are made of Papyrus^ 
a piece of the Acacia-tree being put in the bottom to serve as a keel, to which the 
plants were joined, being first sewed together, then gathered up at stem and stern, 
and the ends of the plants tied fast there. This is the only boat they still have in 
Abyssinia, which they call Tancoa^ and from the use of these it is that Isaiah describes 
the nations, probably the Egyptians, upon whom the vengeance of God was speedily 
to fall,” [Mr. Bruce certainly refers to Isaiah, chap, xviii. but has mistaken the 
persons who deliver the Message, for those who receive it : nevertheless, his opinion 
and reference merit attention.] 

No. CCCXXV. ABYSSINIANS : MINGLED PEOPLE. 

# Mr. BRUCE has a remark, on the Name given to the Abyssinians in Scripture, 
which may properly be offered while a subject connected in some degree, with 
this People is under consideration. I say in some degree, because it has been already 
hinted, that Abyssinia, properly taken as the country around the head of the Nile, is 
probably too far south, to be the People intended by the prophet Isaiah : it is for 
distant from Upper Egypt; and I believe, it is hardly, if at all, possible, to visit it by 
navigation ; certainly, therefore, not at a little expense and trouble, which circum- 
stances are, undoubtedly, implied in the commission given by the prophet. For the 
present it is merely suggested, that if Mr. Bruce be correct, the word associated” 
— or, consociated, mi^ be advantageously substituted for the present expression 
^ mingled,” which, certainly, indicates no small degree of intimacy, and onMiess* The 
extract is from Bruce’s Travels^ vol. it. p. 404. ^ 

" These Convence^ £in Latin] as we have observed, were called Habesh — d number 
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of distinct nations, meeting? in one place. Scripture has given them a name, which 
though it has been ill translated, js precisely Cmvetice, both in the Bthiopic and the 
dHebnew. Our' English translation calls them the Mingled Peofle^ Jermn. xiii. 13. 
tiJEzek. xxiu S. Mrner«ias*tt s^old be the emoayxie mdionSf who, thoi^ met and set- 
tled together, did not mingle, wMch is who 

possessed Abyssinia, from its southern boundary to the tropic of Cancer, or frontiers 
of Egypt, were the Cushites, or polished people living in towns, first IVoglodytes, 
Iiaidng their habitations in eaves. The neJlNrere the shepherds ^ after these were the 
nations who, as we apprehend, came fh)m Paleiitine— Ambara/ Agow of Damot, 
Agow of Teh^, and Gafiit.” 

“Jeremiah, xxv. 24. speaks of the chiefs or the Mingled PeopleMiat dwell in the 
deserts. And Ezekiel, xxx. 5. also mentions them independent of all the Others*, 
whetlier shepherds, or Cushites, or Libyans, their neighbours, by the Mingled People. 
Isaiah, xviii. 2. calls tliem “ a nation scattered and peeled : a People terrible from the 
begmnin^ hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden down, whose laud the rivers have 
spoiled;’^ which is a sufficient description of them, as having been expelled their own 
country, and settled in one that had suffered greatly by a dmuge a short time before.*' 

No.CCCXXVI. OF ROYALTY, IN THE EAST. 

THE respect paid to Kings in the East, with the manner of shewing that respect, 
differs much from the same among ourselves : it may therefore be of use to transcribe 
what information travellers have communicated ou the subject. 

“ No Prince ever lost his life in battle till the coming of the Europeans into Abys- 
sinia, when both the excommunicating and murdering their sovereigns, seem to have 
been introduced at the same time. The reader will see in the course of this history, 
two instances of this respect being still kept up: the one at the battle of Lirojour, where 
Fasil pretending that he was immediately to attack Ras Michael, desired that the King 
might be dressed in bis insignia, lest not being known he might be slain by the stran- 
ger Galla. The next was after the battle of Serbraxos, where the King was thrice in 
One day engaged with the Begemder troops for a considerable space of time. Th#se 
insignia or marks of Royalty, are a white hoi*se, «with small silver bells at his head, a 
shield of silver, and a white ffilet of fine silk or muslin, but generally the latter, some 
inches broad, which is tied round the upper part of the hair, with a large double or 
how knot behind, the ends hanging down to the small of his back, or flying in the air.” 
Bruce, vol. iii. 267. [Comp. No. ccclxxxii. on Solomon’s Song, with (be Plate.] 

This extract will remind the reader of the story of Ahab and Jehoshaphat, 1 Kings 
ixii. 30. Ahab laid aside his robes, or Royal Insignia, and thereby “ disguised him- * 
self;” wearing only the dress of a common soldier, or perhaps of an inferior officer, 
and thus disguised he was slain; but Jehoshaphat, according to Ahab’s advice, 
re|ained the marks of bis dimity ; he was indeed attacl^ by the enemy, but, when 
they discovered it was not the l^ng of Israel, but of Judah, they desisted from pursu- 
ing him. We see by Mr. Bruce, what m*e the Abyssinian Insignia of Royalty; but 
probably the Jewish Kings added to these an ample robe, or, a robe of a peculiar 
colour, such as purfde. [iMd not Goliath take state upon Urn, by having “ a shield 
borne bl^ore him?”] 

Query, Was Ahab previously urforaied of the orders given by the King of Syria to 
bis captains, to fight with the King of Israel only? Did be hope to avoid the elfeots of 
this ordfift by disguising himself? — yet he met bis death, nol^irilfastaodingjins diagtiise : 

‘ ' while 
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wbile Jehosba^at, whom be intended should be treated as his substitule (asindeed 
he w^ for a time) escaped the snare which the crafty Arab had laid for him? 

The King goes to church regularly, his ^ards taking possession of every avenue 
and door throi4;h which he is to pass, and no body is mlowed to enter with him, 
because he is then on foot, excepting two officers of his bedchamber who support him. 
He kisses the threshold and side-posts of the church-door, the steps before the altar, 
and then returns home : sometimes there is service in the church, sometimes there is 
not ; but he takes no notice of the difterence. He rides up stairs into the presence- 
chamber on a mule, and alights immediately on the carpet before his throne ; and ] 
have sometimes seen ^at indecencies committed by the said mule in the presence- 
chamber, upon a Persian carpet.” 

An officer called Serach Massetyy wi&Ja long whip, begins cracking and making 
a noise, worse than twenty French postillions, at the door of the palace before the 
dawn of day. This chases away the hyanas, and other ivild beasts ; this too, is the 
signal for the King’s rising, who sits in judgment eveiy morning fasting, and after that, 
a^ut eight o’clock, he goes to breakfast.” [Vide 2 Kings v. 18. Zeph. ii. 15. Isaiah 
xxxiv. 14. Jer. 1. 39.] 

According to this representation of the Abyssinian King, we find David had his 
mule, as a mark of Royalty ; for so he directs, 1 Kings i. 33. ** Cause Solomon, my 
son, to ride on my own mule ; and bring him down to Gihon” — “ and they caused 
Solomon to ride upon King David’s mule,” verse 38. and great stress seems to be 
laid on this, by the reporter to Adonijah, who mentions this incident first of all, 
verse 44. “ and they have caused him to ride on the King’s mule.” 

Persia was a land of horses, not of mules, nevertheless, as the horse which the 
King rode acquired a kind of sacredness from that circumstance, we see what high 
honour Haman proposed to himself, Esther vi. 8. which he afterwards was obliged 
to confer on Mordecai, By referring also to the foregoing description of the Royal 
Insignia^ we see what that Royal Apparel was which Haman intended to wear — i. e. 
he meant to be a personification of the King his master. 

Much more is attributed to the appendages of Royalty, or of command, in the East, 
than we can easily imagine ; I shall add an instance of great respect paid to a horse, 
even when distant from his mastcf, as it may lead to a reflection, or two : and we 
need not doubt, that if the horse of a general were so greatly respected, as we find this 
was, that the horse of a King was proportionately, in a still greater degree, an object 
of veneration. 

“ Take this horse, says Fasil, as a present from me ; it is not so good as your own ; 
but, depend on it, it is not of the kind that rascal gave you this morning, it is the horse 
I rode on yesterday, when I came here to encamp : do not mount it yourself, but 
drive it before you saddled and bridled as it is; no man of Maitsha will touch you 
when he sees that horse; it is the people of Maitsha, whose houses Michael has burnt, 
that yon have to fear, and not your friends the Gaila. 

I then took the most humble and resp^tfol leave of him possible, and also of ray 
new acquired brethren the Gaila, praying inwardly 1 might never see them again. I 
recommended myself familiarly and affectionately to the remembrance of Well^a 
Michael the Ras^s nephew, as well as Guebra Ehud ; and turning to Fasil, according 
to Ihe custom of the country to superiors, asked him leave to mount on horseback 
before him, and was out of sight. Shalaka Woldo (the name of mr guide) did 

not set out with me, befog empfoyed about some affairs of his own, but he presently 
after followed, driving FasU’s bane before fom. 

“ Although the Lfmb and the other Galla his soldiers, paid very little attention, as 

£!dit. 4. G JKv. 2. 
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1 h«we to wi, it was remarkable to see tbe raapMt tiiey shewed to Fash’s horse ; 
the greatest part of thesn, ooe by one^ gave bim bapditds of ba4ey, wd the lAmb 
bimsdf bad a long and serioiu coaversatioa with him; Woldo told me it was all 
spent in regprettipg the horse’s ill fortmie, and Fattl’^ cruelty in having bestowed bim 
upon a wute man, who would not feed him, or ever let him letorn to Bizamo. 
Bizamo is a country of Galla south of the Nile, after it makes its southernmost tam, 
and has surrounded the kingdom of Gojam* t was better pleased with this genuine 
mack of kindness to the horse, than with all the proofe of bumainty Woldo had attrh 
buted to this chieftaiit, fer not frequently potting to death pregnant women. When 1 
remarked this, '* bad men ! bad men t all of them,” says he, “ but your Has Michael 
will be among them one of these days, and pull all their eyes out again ; and so much 
tlie bettorv 

“ At Piugleber 1 overtook my servants, who were disposed to stop there for the 
night. They had been very nwch cmpreMed by troops of wild Galla, wlio never 
having seen white men, could not reirsin, induigwg a toonhlesome curiosity, without 
indeed doing any harm, or shewing any signs of iusolence; this however, did not 
binder my servants from being terrified, as neither I nor any protector was near them. 
I sesolved to avoid the like incouvenience, by proceeding ferther, as I knew the next 
day the main body of these savages would be with us at Bmgleher; and 1 rather 
wished to be at the point where our two roa^ sq;>arated, than pass a whole day in 
such company. It is true I was under no manner of apprehension, -for 1 perceived 
Fasil's horse driven before us commanded all necessary reqiect, and Zor Woldo had 
no occasion to exert himself at all.” Bsuce, vol. iii, page 536. 

Now, I would submit to the reader, whether somewhat similar ideas were not 
connected with that obscuiw subject the Cheuvbiu? We have found reason to con> 
elude. that they were considered as attached to, and in some sense as drawing, the 
moveable throne of the Deity ; whence they were supposed to indicate the dignity of 
the Deity, whether he were actually (t. e. visibly — m a displaying manner) present 
with them, or whether they 'were alone, as Fasil’s horse was, so that die appearance 
of these creatures, wherever it might be, was regarded as a token, a reference to the 
Almighty. In this sense, the notion of their being angels, has nothing wonderful 
in it ; and, as we have stat^ Israel by professing toqmssees ibe throne of the protect- 
ing Deity, of which these were a principal part, gave uopardonable (political) ofieuce 
to Judah. Vide No. ci.ii. vi. 

That moving thrones are an appendage of grandeur in the East, we learn, among 
other places from Fbaser’s Histo^ of Nadir Shah, p. 162. “ The Emperor sitting 
in a Itoyal litter [the word in the original is takht return, or a movimq throne] 
with a canopy, and umbrella, &c. marched out of the camp — he was met by Near 
Alia Mirza, Nadir Shah’s son, *• who came in a Bojral litt^ — of the same nature as 
the former, as appears from the history. Utis is the Nttular a{giellation for the vehi- 
cle ; and is in general use; as is the vfjiicie itself for personages. 

“ The next remarkable ceremony in which these two aatkms [of Persia and 
Abyssinia] agreed, is that of adoration, inviolably observed ia AJbpssmia to this day, 
as often as you entmr tte Sovereign's presence. This is not oMy knec^i^, but aa 
absolute prostratioo : yon ftrabtfaU; ttpoor ^our knees, tbon upon the pabns of your 
hands, timn incline your head and body till your forehead, touch the gronod ;. and, in 
case you have aa aasw^ to expa^ you Jie in tbaitpPstiilwtilLtbe Kiiw, or somdxMi^ 
from him, desires yop totrisa. This too^wat ttip custom, fif. Penna; Arrim saya this 
was first institated by Cnaa: audtlHsmM pseosaly tbepoatoto miwbidrttmy adoied 
Geid; mentioned in the Soak, ol Exodus,’' Buvet, val. iii. pagp 270. 
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W« liai<e« in ilm hmtory of Am Kkigtt «f lM«el mi JtidAh, hiAtijf «f rnttfilar 

proritratita: ire sbtH iratatey to {Mrticularixe Mteili— %ttt ivb Hhd tiiki Mbdo dP dbin| 
great revorence coiitmited in ttie tiitaeB of tiie Hmr TASt&dMHt. The reotUtr wm 
oteerre the names «f the persotos,' and the aeddtnenta they deliver, fte. iOttibeMctricts. 

** When the Kin| ahs to consult on civil tnatten of coasoqtienee, Imb toslMit tjp id A 
kind of box opposite to the head of the council table. The penM^ tttet deHtiieMte 
nt at the table, and, according to their rank, give their voices ; the ^OUbgeM or todrest 
officers always speaking Arst. The first that give their votes are the Iffiiidika, or 
colonele of the household troops; the second are the great boilers, men that have the 
charge of the King’s drink ; the third is the Ba^jerund, or keeper of that apartment in 
the pidace called the iaon’s House, Mid after these die keeper of tlie banqoedhg- 
house. The next is called lika Mugoras, an officer that always goes before the king 
to binder the presanre of the crowd/ In war, when the king is marching, he rides 
constantly round him at a certain distance, and catties his smeld, and his lance; at 
least he carries a silver (dueld and a lance pointed with the same metid, before such 
Kings as do not choose to expose their person. That, however, was not die case in 
ro^ time, as the king carried the shield himsdf, black and unadorned, of good bofta- 
lo 8 bide, and his spear sharp pointed with iron. His silver ornaments were only used 
when the campaign was over, when these were carried by this officer. Qreat vras the 
respect shewed formerly to this king in war, and even when ei^aged in battle with 
rebels, his own subjects.” Bruce, vol. iii. p. 266. [Fide Qea. im. 1. Esther i. 14. 
&c. 1 Sam. xvii. 7. 2 Sam. i. 21. Cant. iv. 8. Psalm xlvii. 9.] 

No. CCCXXVII. SPOILS OF CONQUERED COUNTRIES. 

WAR, in the East, is extremely different from war as at present conducted iu 
Europe ; and the consequences of war are different also. Though it may be true, that 
before a town in Europe is besieged, many of its inhsbitants quit it, yet we have no 
instance of a whole city carried into captivity, and its entire population transfdanted 
elsewhere, after its snrreuder. Such a fate, however, Jerusalem, the holy city, expe- 
rienced repeatedly, in particular, Vre read 2 Kings xxiv. 13. ftc. of the Sp^ and 
devastation committed by Nebuchadneittai*, whose transportation of fhe snnfhs and 
cr^amen, strikes uS as sufficiently strange; hot 'perhaps these persons were of 
greater value to him in embeUisbrng, &c. his yet unfinished city of Babylon, than We 
can be aware of. 

We are told that “ Ndtntchadneatai’ took Jehoialdm the king, his mother, his wives, 
bis servants, his juinees, bis oMours ; all the treasures of the house Of the Lord, and 
those of the King’s house : he cut in pieces ail the veUUels of gOM, which Solomon 
had made; he c^riUd off all tbO nlen of might, 7000; craftsmetl and smiths, 1000: 
none remamed, save the poorest sort of the people of the land.” I thmk the follow- 
ing estimate of the Dama^ done to the entrorot Of India by Nadir Sbah, may assist 
our conception of tbe calamities suffored by Judea: ftnr, no doubt, slaughters in 
various places must have destroyed many thousands of Jews which are not recorded ; 
and much Spoil must have beiM taken by tbe Soldiery, and their officers, from the 
citizens of Jerusalem, and of Other phtees, which was never brought into the king of 
Babyion’s registereff account. 

That Nadir sbdnid iiielt down g(dd and rilver plate, and eotn money, in a cHy 
where be ffid itot mean to reside ftppMwM to us imgnlar; but, possibly, Nebuchad- 
nezzar ahm cut in pieces only oettam, net preeisitiy, ail, vessds of gold. See. taken at 
Jhianalem, Ibr tifia purpose: titerehy, paying his army with tokm of his triumph. 

o 2 
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This seems to be justified by the reflection, that Belshazzar afterwards used many of 
them at his impious feast; so that some were certainly preserved. Probably those 
which Nebuchadnezzar cut up, were such as belonged to the J&ing; and those he 
reserved, were such as had been consecrated to God: with which he enriched the 
treasury of his idols. Or, did he cut up the golden candlestick, ark, &e ? Of their 
return to Jerusalem, we read nothing. 

Since the battle of Karwdy until Nadir Shall s departure from Shahjehcmabad^ the 
Joss sustained by the emperor and his people within and without the city, in jewels, 
treasure, goods, eflects, and destroying of fields, setting aside the loss of the buildings, 
mounted to very near one arrib of rupees, (£125,000,000.) out of which Nadir Sha/i 
carried away to the value of 70 crores, (£87,500,000^ in jewels and other effects ; and 
his officers and soldiers 10 crores, (£12,500,000.) The charges of his army, while he 
continued there, tlie arrears, pay and gratuity advanced them, with what goods were 
destroyed by fire, and fields laid waste, made near 20 crores (£25,000,000.) more. 

The particulars of what Nadir Shah carried away with him: Crores. 

Jewels from the emperor and omras, valued at 25 

Utensils and handles of weapons set with jewels, with the Peacock-throne, and 

nine others set with precious stone 9 

Money coined, in gold and silver rupees 25 

Gold and silver plate, which he melted down and coined [to reward his army] 5 

Fine cloths and rich stuffs of all kinds* 2 

Household furniture, and other valuable commodities a 

Warlike weapons, cannon, &c 1 


Elephants 1000, — Horses 7000, — Camels 10,000, — Eunuchs 100, — Writers 130, 
— Smiths 200, — Masons or Builders 300, — Stone-cutters 100, — Carpenters 200. 

Nadir Shah had the draught of the castle and city of Shahjelmnahad taken : he gave 
to the above-mentioned artificers, horses, and what other carriages were necessary for 
their journey, allowing them a sufficient pay. The terms ho entered into with them 
were, to follow their several occupations for three years in Kandahar; at the expira- 
tion of which, they were to have liberty, either to return home, or continue there. 
But in their way to Lahor, several of them made their escape, and returned hither. 

Since Nadir Shah's entering this country, until his getting to Lahor in his march- 
back, 200,000 of the inhabitants of this empire were destroyed, as follows: 

From Lahor to Kama/ were killed on the roads and in the villages ........ 8000 

Killed in the battle of Kama/ • • 17,000 

Those killed during the space of three days after the battle, in the highways 

and round about the camp, were 14,000 

Those killed on their march to the city, iq Sonpki, Pamput, and other villages 

that were plundered 7,000 

Those killed in the general massacre, by the exactest computation 110,000. 

After the general massacre, were killed in ItouA Alla Kharis S&'oi, and the 
villages and fields round about where they went marrauding, which is about 

thirty coss each way 25,000> 

On their march back,, in Tamseer and other villages 12|000u 

Those who bad laid violent hands on themselves, the women whp drowned 
and bunat themselves ; as also those who died of famine apd other hardships^ 
amoiioted to about •t**^*^^ 7^000^ 

s History of Nadir Shah, pages 219, 222. 200,000- 
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No. CC3CXXVIIL A SURVEY OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
AS THEY NOW UE IN THEIR RUINS. 

THE curious Surveys every where extant of Bethlehe^n^ N(izareih and Jerumbm, 
[Aaces so famous for the birth, education and sufferings of our Bkssed Savimr, (which 
are owing to the industry and learning and curiosity of devout pilgrims, who from the 
first ages of Christianity to this present, not without the design of Providence, as 1 
verily believe, have visited mount Calvary and theHo/y S^ulcht*e) suffer us not to be 
unacquainted with their situation and state : every one who Ims but the least gust for 
antiquity, or history, or travel, or insight into books, greedily catching at such relations. 
But a sadder fate seemed to hang over the Seven Churches qf Asia^ founded by the 
Apostles^ and to which the eternal Son of God vouchsafed to send those Epistles 
recorded in the Book of the Revelatiom (f SLJohnryvlach by the unpardonable care- 
lessness of the Greeks, (unless that horid stupidity, into which their slavery has cast 
them, may plead some excuse herein) have lam so long neglected ; they giving us no 
account of their Ruins ; and the Western Christians either not caring or nor daring to 
visit them. The English Gentlemen who lived at Smyrna, out of a pious zeal and a 
justly commendable curiosity, some few years since were the first who made a voyage 
thither, to see the Remains of that magnificence, for which those cities were so 
rehowned in the histories of ancient times. 

During my stay at Smyrna, where I arrived about the middle of February 1070, 
from Constantinople, in order to get a safe passage from Christendom in our fleet of 
merchant ships, then laden at that scale, I was seized with the same curiosity But 
an opportunity did not so easily present itself: the waters were not then ouite down, 
and the plains in several places were scarcely passable ; besides, I wanted company, 
which is highly necessary in those countries both for security aod convenience ; having 
had sad experience in my travels in other parts of Turkey, of the difficulties and 
hazards of such voyages. 

But our ships not departing till July following, the Ibve and respect I had to 
antiquity, and to the memory of those Churches, once so famous, made me not only 
forget but despise danger: and it happened very luckily, that three worthy English 
gentlemen, had taken up the. same resolution, and would risk it too. The spring was 
now advanced ; and we were to set out v/ith all convenient speed, before the heats 
encreased and grew excessive ; and for our better safety,, we hired two stout apd 
honest Janizaries, well known to our nation ; two Armenian Cbrisflans, a cook, and 
three grooms to look to our horses ; in all twelve of us. Which number was but 
necessary ; for at that time of the year, when there is grass in the fields for tfieir horses, 
the roads are infested with robbers in strcmg and numerous parties, well mounted and 
armed, who take all advantages of assaulting passengers, and kill first, and rob after- 
wards : sometimes coming twenty or thirty days' journey out of the mbuntams of 
Cilicia, and from Georgia, to the furthermost provinces of the Lesser Asia lying 
toward the Archivdago, for this pmpose. 

April the third 1671, we set out from Smyrna, and went about to the noitbem- 
side of the bay^ which runs in a good way to the north-e^t, riding for several hours 
near the shore under the rockjr mountains of Gordilm, w^ich with the opposite moun- 
tain JUimas^ there being high hills also to the east, make the haven so secure for ships, 
which lie as it were land-lockt Our way lay northward, and somewhat to the west. 
For that we might the bettor observe the turoings and windings (A our jonmev, and 
tho bearings of placesi we took a sea-compass with us. Leaving Menamcfi, wl^ i 
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stippose is the Tmmoi of the ancients, on the ri^ht hand, a town well situated, and 
considerable for the trade of dimity and scamity, we rode down to the river 
not far distant from it^ (having in wa way a very , pleasant jkrespect of rich plains and 
meadows) where we arrived after six hours and a half. 

Hermm hath ks rise in the greater Phrygia, and pMsing throngh and 

JEolU, pomn ks waten into die eay of Smyrna over against Vvrlaw, (fiimous for its 
hot wat^ mentMoed by Shraba trader the name of dtp/ti «8ar«, and much fieqirented 
^ Tatici and Gruk$ in the sataiiier4HBe) and not far from Faggia^ema, the 
PkoeoM of the ancients, wiMre the Atkeniaus first settled a colony. The channd as 
wide as the Tkamei at Wimdmr, and deep wkhal, and not betag fordable thereal^uts, 
we were ferried over it, die current being somewhat stro^. We rode along the banks 
of it towards Chkau-kay, sknoted about a mile from it, where we made oar first 
came or night’s lodging, having travelled this day about dgfat hours. 

On the 4tb, oar dayls travel was almost ten hours ; our way lying still northward. 
On the 5tb, havii^ rode through a wood for half an hour. We got into the plain of 
Pergamm; a most delightfiil and fruitful plain ; several parts of it plowed up, the 
rest yielding excellent pasturage : it extends itself to fi t^y coUudenjble length to 
the south-east; in some places about five miles over.' On the north-west of the plain 
we left the river Cetim, which hath but a very small channel; and the Caicus to t^ 
southward' of k, whidi we past over at a mile o&tance from the city, on a stone bridge 
of thirteen ardies, the cky lying to the north-west of it, where we arrived after four 
hours. 

The Caictu runs with a very smooth stream, the channel about half the breadth of 
Hermus, but very apt to overaow its low banks on the descent of rain, and ^e melt- 
ing of the snow upon the mountains, which makes those plains to be scarcely passable 
for some time of the year. It runs into the bay from JEkea, a city of (from 

whence it hath its denomination) called by the Turks Ayasman, on the westmu-side 
of it, tbe scale of Pergamus; iVorn which it may be distant about twelve or fourteen 
miles ; this river separating Mysia from JEolu. 

Pergahus. 

Pexoamvs tbe chief citj of Mysia Hellespontiea (called by the Turks with a very 
litde variation Bergamo) is about sixty-four miles from Smyrna, N. N. W. It lies 
under a very high and steep .bill, by which it is sufficiently secured from tbe cold 
northern blasts. On the top of it is a castle buUt according to the old way of fortifi- 
cation, which the Ttirks in a manner neglect, it being without any artillery, or other 
provkoons of war: they being altogether secure, and free from tbe fears of having 
an enemy in those parts. 

From ffie castle there runs eastward down a, good part of tbe hill, a stoae-wali ; at 
the end of vriiich some ruins of a fortification, »at seems to have been bnik for tbe 
security of it on that side. 

The ancient stone-buildings, now the ordimBy dwellingihoMM ot the Tarks, still 
contbue in sevmnl strads, the dty by thk means leflrinmg seraewhsi of ks fonner 
glory, amidst those many and Kgst rainsliiat lie about^it; ccmtraiy to the fike of ether 
lurches; most of wbom aacfoat itrwoiiwss are wbtdly rakiod, and pitiM 2Wifc»Ml 
houses, built of eaxth hoked ia tfao. snir aadf beggarly cetKoges, laned their 
foaadations. 

Wo went first to see the nupstoCa pinoA(aoitM indgod4oh«)‘trfii«;h heinastreet 
to the east put of the dty; wbens ms fiMmhthe pklaiwof peltsbed astoibl^^ of about 
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Mveo yard* in kafA* the chapters cwioasly wrought ; in a line eqaallT distant: and 
findier an^ there bang a huger space between, two oUier pillars ; an which serve now 
oeiy as so mway props to aopport a wall that is bnilt dose to them. They are cmi- 
fronted on the other side of the street with other pillars of the same make, but Whose 
chapitora are broken, two lybg dong upon the ground. 

More eastward toward the pldn lie very &moM Buins of a Church dedicated to 
St. /«An,‘ bv^ of luick; about fifty^six paoro in langth, and in breadth tbirty>tvro; die 
walls of a very great height, two rows of windows on each side. Several piMars fixed 
within the body of the church, but broken off, and wanfing much of their duo beigltt: 
the Turks not willing to be at any pains to cl^ the earth where they are fixt, and the 
broken pieces serving their purpose as wdl ; which is to place them at the extrenuties 
of dieir graves : abundance of which we Iband in their Iramng-places, in our travels 
wherever we came. Under the east end, a lar^ vault. On each side of the church 
is a round building, the one exactly agreeing with the other. The doors very high ; 
opposite which is a great nicchio, or cavity, in the wall ; a vault underneath sustained 
by afgreat pillar; the foundation strengmened by several arches and pillars; it is 
eighteen of my paces in diameter within ; the walls very thick. 

In the upper part of the city is the rivulet Sdinus, whose stream is rery swift, ruu> 
ning towara the soath-south>east into the Caieus; over which are built several stone- 
bridges ; some with two, some with three arches. By toe stream u6t far from fha 
great church, part of a wall is yet standing of about ninety paces. 

On the other side of Selintu is a very handsome and large church, formerly called 
Sancta Sophia, into which you ascend by several stone-stws ; now polluted by the 
Turks, and made a Mosch. We observed a passage under ground from the castle to 
the Sdinus, by which they supplied themselves with water. Along the side of a hill 
from the soutii-west are the remains of an aqueduct. 

On a bill to the west of the city we met with several vast Ruins, with six great arches 
over a water, which seems to have been formerly a common sewer; and south of this 
another range of six arches more, with two large rooms. The former oC these Ruins 
toe Turks call Kiz-serai or the Wmnm'a seraglio { telling us, that anciently they were 
kept toere: accommodating 'according to their rude conception of things, who have 
not the least knowledge of antiquity, the custom of former ages to the practice of 
their emperor at Constantinople, and fancying them to have been the very same. 

More southward is another great ruined building with arches, situated pleasamly 
upon a bill; from whence we had a good prospect of the city and the neighbenriw 
plain ; bard 1w which is a theatre, toat opens to the south, the marks «f the st^ stiU 
remaining. In toe declivity of which, almost at the bottom, is a maxble-stoae about 
seven spans in length and two in breadth, with this inscriptioD* HPAK^S. On toe 
opposite side a marble statue about two or three foot in the rnbbisb, which we caused 
to TO removed by a poor Christiemf this b^g the only way to preserve it ; tko Turks 
being such profest enenues to all humane figiues, whether painted, or in mosaick, or ' 
wrought in brass, or marble, toat it wonld quickly be defaced and broken, if it 
appeared above ground. As we walked in toe 8tre<ks> we observed several vaults 
almost every whw. ■ 

The state of the Christians hm is very rod and de|donibie, there beiim'not above 
fifteen famiUes of toem: thmr cluef enjoyment is gardening, bv which tbev make a 
shift to get a little moroy to pay tbeir bermke, and satisfy toe demands of toeir cruel 
and greedy omiressors, and mamtain a sad miseratde fife. They have one church 
dodiceded to St. Theoion; toe bisbop of Ssugma, under whose juiisdictioo toey are, 
takuig care to send a priest to officiate amoty toem. 
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Having satisfied ourselres with the ?iew of Per^mms^^m Thii^ajr the abchict 
suDiiee we set forward in our journey toward Tn^ira, our way lying alftost dro 
east, repassiug ihe^Cetius and Caieus; which last we forded at about twO miles dis- 
tance from the city. 

On the 7th, from Bak-hair after four hours we came to a village called Maderj^ewf^ 
seated on a little hiil, under which runs a little river, which loseth its waters in the 
Hermus, In the plain before it we saw several pillars (about forty or fifty) some fi^rt 
in the ground, and others lying upon the grass, no other ruins being near. From this 
village to ThyaMra in one hour. 

Thyatiba. 

Thy ATI BA (called by the Turks Akhisar^ or, the white castle) a city of l^dia, is 
distant from Pergamus about forty-eight miles; almost south-east; situated in a spa- 
cious plain about two miles and a half in compass. Very few of the andent buildings 
remain here ; one we saw, which seems to have been a market-place, having six pil- 
lars sunk very low in the ground, about four spans only left above. We could not 
find any ruins of Churches ; and enquiring of the Ihirks about it, they told us there 
were several great buildings of stone under ground, (which we were very apt to believe, 
froth what we had observed in other places,) where digging somewhat deep, they met 
with strong foundations, that without all question have formerly supported great 
buildings ; but the descriptions of the ancients and the several mscriptions that we 
found there put it out of doubt, that this is the ime Thyatira: though the Cheeks, who 
are prodigiously ignorant of their own antiquities, take Tyreh, a town twenty-five 
miles to me south-east of Epliesus, to be the place ; being deceived by the nearness of 
the sound the one has with the other ; on the same pretence, as they have mistaken 
hitherto Laotik, a town not far from Ancyra {Angury, the Turks call it) in Galatia, 
for Laodicea; when we have most authentic proofs that it is placed near to the river 
lycus, and not far from Hiempolis. Several inscriptions are hereabouts which men- 
tion the name of the city; — Thyattra, 

I find by several inscriptions, that the inhabitants of this city, as well as those of 
Ephesus, were, in the times of heathenism, great votaries and worshippers of the god- 
dess Diana, In the comer of a street near a fountain upon a broken stone put into a 
wall, is the following inscription; 

APTEMIAI : . : . OPETT. 

To Diana goddess of the mountains: and in the burying-place of the Turks (who always 
bury their dead out of town, and near the highway ; except their emperors and their 
relations, or some great men, as bassos or others, who by their services have merited 
well of the empire, who have the privilege to be interred in cities, as Constanlinoj^le, 
Adrianopk, or Prusia, near the moschs, or the cbanes in their own ground, which 
they haa purchased) to the north-west of ilie city, where there are a great many 
stately pillars, which were designed to another use, is a very fair stone erected to the 
honour of one of her priestesses, ITl^a Marcella, by the senate and people. 

This city has a very greitt convenience of water, which streams in eveiy street, flow- 
ing from a neighbouring hill to the eastws^rd of it, a^ut a mile off; there being aboye 
tiiree thousand five barred if the T»rh taoy be credjtep, to convey it to every 
partt>fit. It Is populous^ imabit^ most by Turkic who have ^nt mosdbs here, few 
Christians residing amohg flbem ; thos^ yre fpund tlmre oeing strangers, who 

came thither to sell sashes, faandkercUie&. kt, Which they Imtig out of Persia, They 
are oMuntidiied chiefly by the twlflc of 'iotton-wool, whicfi they send to Smyrna^ for 
whidh commodity ThyaHra is very colistdhrdhle. On the 6th wfe left Thyatira, 
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In our way we repassed the Hermus, over a lai^ stone brid^e» that seems to have 
been built of late years ; and after two hours and a half, passing through a village 
called Jarosk-kmi^ that lies about two miles on this side, we arrived at Sardes, having 
been eleven hours on horseback : our way all along from Thjfatira lying almost due 
south. 

Sardes. 

Sardes Obtaining somewhat of its name still, though nothing of its ancient glory, 
being calleo by the Turks, Sart) is situated at the foot of the famous monntaui 
Tmoltis ; on the north side of it, having a spacious and delightful plain before it, watered 
with several streams that flow from the neighbouring hill to the south-east, and with 
the Pactolus, rising from the same, on the east, and encreasing with its waters the 
stream of Hermus^ into which it runs; is now a very pitiful and beggarly village, the 
houses few and mean ; but, for the accommodation of travellers, it being the road for 
the caravans that come out of Persia to Smyrna with silk, there is a large chane 
buHt in it, as is usual in most towns that are near such public roads, or have any 
thing of trade ; where we took up our quarters, the Turks refusing to admit us into 
their houses and lodge us, hearing from our Janizaries, that we were Franks. The 
inhabitants are for the most part shepherds, who look to those numerous flocks and 
herds which feed in the plains. 

To the southward of the town at the bottom of a little hill, the castle lying eastward 
of them, are very considerable Ruins still remaining, which quickly put us in mind of 
what Sardes was, before earthquakes and war had caused those horrid desolations 
here ; there being six pillars standing of about seven yards in compass ; and about 
ten in height; besides several vast stones, of which the other pillars that are thrown 
down were made, one placed upon the other, and so exactly closed in those that 
stand, as if they were one entire piece, now lying in a confused heap; the first row 
of pillars suppoiliug huge massy stones that lie upon them. 

From hence we went up to the castle which lies eastward ; the ascent very steep, 
in some places almost perpendicular ; so that we were forced to take a great compass 
about to gain the top of the hill, whereon it stands; easy enough to be undermined, 
having no rock to support it; but might be as well impregnable for its strength, as 
inaccessible for its height, in former ages. 

Within the castle we found this inscription upon the chapiter of a pillar ; 

4>IAH TIMQAI2 ETEIMH 
SEN EK TON IMQN TIDE 
. . ON KAI2 

By which it appears that it was erected in honour of Tiberius the emperor, whom 
Sardes ought to acknowledge as a second founder ; he having taken care to repair 
the breaches caused by an earthquake, and having given it the form of a city again, 
as Strabo has recorded. 

Easterly of the castle lie the Ruins of a great Church ; and north of them other vast 
Ruins, the walls still remaining, of a very considerable length, with several divisions 
and apartments ; all which take up a great compass of ground : whether it was the 
chief seat of the governour, or the public court of justice, or the place where the citi- 
zens used to convene, at this distance of time, and in so great a confusion wherein 
it is involved, is difficult to conjecture: but whatever it was when it stood, it must 
needs have been very stately and glorious. We met with other Ruins all along diis 
tract, which made us quickly conclude, that the greatest part of the city lay this way. 

The Turks have a mosch, which was formerly a Christian Church; at the entrance 
Edit. 4. H Div. 2. 
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of wMch are several curious pillars of poUsbed marble. Some few Cbristiaos tbore 
are who live among tfaem^ working in g^dens and dotc^ such like drudgery ; but who 
have BO church, nor a priest to assist them ancl adaunister the holy sacraments to 
(hem : into such a sad and miserable condition is this once glorious city and Church 
of Sardesj the metropolis of Lydia^ now reduced. 

On the 10th we set out from Sardes^ and arrived at Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

This city, distant from Sardes to the south-east about twenty-seven miles, is situ*-' 
ated upon the rising of mount Tnwlas; the streets to a good height lying one above 
another, which gives it a very advantageous prospect from most parts into the plain 
both toward the north and east. 

It is called by the Turks Alah shahr or the fair city; which must be understood 
only in reference to the situation; for there is nothing of building in it to make it 
deserve that name. A city formerly of as great strength as beauty, having had three 
strong walls, toward the plain; a great part of the inmost wall yet standing, though 
decayed and broken down in several places, with several bastions upon it. Defended 
by them, but more by the valour of the inhabitants, it maintained its liberty, and held 
out against Ur-chan and Moral the first, when ail the Let»ser Asia besides had been 
over-run by the Ottoman forces ; but at last, in the reign of Bayazid the first, whom 
the Turks call Yildenm or lightnings after a long resistance, the Philadelphians 
having made several sallies, but all in vain, to remove and raise the siege, it was 
forced to submit to the fate of other cities, and became a prey to the barbarous con- 
queror, who was not wanting in cruelty to express his revenge and furious rage 
against the distressed citizens for daring to withstand so long his victorious arms: 
there being about a mile and a half out of town to the south, a thick wall of men s 
bones confusedly cemented together with the stones ; in all probability raised by his 
command : (for sure none but such a bai*barian would have done it) in compliance 
perchance with some rash vow that he had made, when he lay fretting and 
storming before it. The Churches felt the terrible effects of his fury as well as the 
inhabitants; most of them being demolished and turned into duDg-bifls (as is that of 
St. John, to the south-east, most probably the Cathedral, for its largeness,) where they 
throw their rubbish and filth; and the rest made moschs. Southward is the river 
Cogamus fiowing from the hill; abundance of vineyards all along, which the poor 
Greeks used to cultivate, but were at that time deterred from making wine, by reason 
of the severe prohibition of the Grand Signor; so that here, as a Gre^ Pappus told us, 
they had scarce wiue enough for the sacrament. The City is very populous, there 
bei^ above five hundred Janizaries in it, who according to their privileges (the 
government being so much in their favour) can be judged only by their Serdar or cap- 
tain; the Cady or civil goveraour having no power over them in the least. Next to 
Smymay Philadelphia has the greatest number of Christians above the other metro- 
political seats, there being above two humlred bouses of them there, and four 
Churches ; whereof the chief is dedicated to Tp riavayta, or the holy Virgin Marys the 
other three to Si.Georges (a great saint among them) Theodores and St.TWiarc^. 

On the 12th, after uiree boyars riding from PJdladeipimis we passed oyer the river 
CogamuSs whose channel was narrow, but stream daefi and fiiU; ai^ leaving the 
plam some hours after, we climbed up the TmoluSf which we found in some plaices 
vei^ steep and rocky; on each side covered with vast numbers of pine and fir trees: 
and having gained jAe top, we entered into a wood, very dangerous to passengers, 
being tMt shelter for (Sieves in it, and that advantage they have, keeping together 
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«pod the hills, between whieh the road lies, to poiff down tbeiir abet tq^o tilem : 
amr three boors, past out of it, and getting on the other side of ^ motmlain, We 
eame to a village called K^h^ymigeh-'kugy where we lodged that idght, Imrbig tra» 
veiled twelve hours compleat. 

On the 13th, about a quarter of a mile hence, we went to see several Rains, which 
in all probability, by their distance from HterapoHsy must be those* of Tripolis ; of 
which nothing is left but huge massy stones lying confusely in heaps, and the appear- 
ance of a castle and theatre ; near to which we forded the ilfceancfer, and about four 
hours after we came to Hierapclis. 

Hiekapolis (now called by the Turks Pambuck-Kulasi or the Cotton Tower^ by 
reason of the white cliffs lying thereabouts) a city of the greater Phrygia, lies under 
a high hill to the north, having to the southard of it a fair and large ]^ain about five 
miles over, almost directly opposite to Laodicea, the river JLycus running between, 
but nearer the latter; now utterly forsaken and desolate, but whose Ruins are so 
glorious and magnificent, that they strike one with horror at the first view of 
them, and with admiration too ; such walls and arches, and pillars of so vast a height, 
and so curiously wrought, being still to be found there, that one may well judge, that 
when it stood, it was one of the most glorious cities not only in the East, but of th^ 
world. ITie numerousness of the temples there erected in the times of idolatry with 
so much art and cost, might sufficiently confirm the title of the holy city, which it 
at first derived from tlie hot waters flowing from several springs, to which they 
ascribed a divine healing virtue, and which made the city so famous ; and for this 
cause Apollo, wlmm both Greeks and Romans adored as the god of medicine, had his 
votaries and altars here, and was very probably their cliief deity. In the theatre, 
which is of a large compass and height from the top, tliere being above forty atone seats, 
we found upon a curious piece of wrought marble belonging to a portal these words, 

AnOAAQNI APXHF 

To Apcdlo the ckirf Pfeaidimi; H title peculiar to him. Where these springs rise, is 
a very large bath curiously paved with white marble, about which formerly stood 
several pillars now throwtr in^ it. 

Hence the waters make tkeir way through several channels which they have formed 
for themselves; oftentimes overflowing them, and, crustii^ the ground there- 
abouts, which is a wbitisdi sort of earth, they turn the superficial parts into a tdpbus. 
Several tombs still remain; some of them almost Entire, very stately and glorious, as 
if it had been accounted a kind of sacrilege to injure the dead ; and upon that account 
they bad abstained from defticfng their monuments ; entire stones of a great length 
and height, some covered wkh stone shaped into the form of a cube, others ridge- wise. 

On the f4ih in ^ noKnuiing, We set forward for Colosse, where within sm hour and a 
half we arrived. 

COLOSSB, 

CoLossE, by the Turks called Ckcmas, is situated very high upon a hill, the plains 
under it very pleasant ; but we were no sooner entered into it, but we thought fit to 
leave it ; the inhabitants being a vile sort of people ; so that we doubted of our safety 
among them. There still remained some p|oor Christians, notwithstanding those horrid 
abuses they are forced to endure : but without any church or priest : poor miser^e 
Greeks, who amidst the ignorance and oppressioii they labour under, retain the pro- 
fession of Christianity still, though tb^y have forgot their own language, and speak only 
Turkish. Hastily quitting the tov^ not long after we met the Vaivoi of J^ngilsley, 
(a very large and handsome Tur/dsh iovm about four miles to the southward of Lao^ 
dicea,) wi& about three hundred horse, in pursuit of a famous robber called Mugs 
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Moradf who with a party of two and twenty horse had alarmed the whole country. 
Our way lay almost west to Laodicea* where we arrived after six hours and a half, 
and passing down tlie hill, lodged at the bottom of it, to the north of the Ruins, in a 
poor village called Congeleh, 

Laodicea. 

Laodicea (called by the Turks Eski Hisar, or the Old Castle) a city of Lydia^ 
according to the geography of the ancients, is above twenty miles distant from Cotosse^ 
situated upon six or seven hills, taking up a vast compass of ground. To the north 
and north-east of it runs the river Lycus at about a mile and a half distance: but more 
nearly watered by two little rivers, Asopus and Caper; the other to the south-east ; 
both which pass into the Lycus^ and that into the Mceander, It is now utterly deso- 
late, and without any inhabitant; except wolves, and jackals, and foxes: but the 
Ruins shew sufficiently what it has been formerly : the three theatres and the circus 
adding much to the stateliness of it, and arguing its greatness. That whpse entrance 
is to the north-east is very large, and might contain between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand men, having above fifty steps, which are about a yard broad, and a foot and a 
quarter in height one from another, the plain at the bottom being about thirty yards 
over. A second that opens to the west; and a third, a small one, whose entrance is 
to the south: the circus has about two and twenty steps, which remain firm and 
entire, and is above three hundred and forty paces in length from one end to the 
other: the entrance to the east. At the opposite extremity is a cave that has a very 
handsome arch. 

To the south-east are the ruins of a fortification ; not far an aqueduct, the channel 
of which is cut through massy stones ; formerly there were two rows of pillars from 
south-east to the north-west, the bases only remaining, continued on a great way, and 
other rows from north-east to south-west, which probably might bound the walk 
leading to some palace. 

The walls of a very large Church still remain; to the west side of which are 
adjoining three very curious arches. 

More to the southward two rows of arches, five oi> each side. 

On the 16 th we left the village an hour after sun-set, the moon favouring us; and 
after six hours and a half, at the bottom of a small hill, but not far distant from a very 
high one, we saw a boiling fountain, whose waters were extraordinary hot and scalds 
ing; it sent forth a very thick vapour like the smoke of charcoal, which diffused itself 
over the plain. About half a mile thence we cross again the Mcsander, over a very 
rotten and dangerous wooden bridge ; a fair and large bridge of stone somewhat above- 
it being so broken in the midst, that there is no passing over it; and so entered upon 
the pleasant and fruitful plains of Apawea^ watered by the Maeandery whose various 
windings and turnings we observed with great pleasure and satisfaction: riding along 
its banks for several hours. After almost seventeen hours riding arrived at Nozli, 

On tlie 18 th, after we had rode three hours from Nazli, we came to a village called 
Teke-kvy, very pleasantly situated, and about a quarter of a mile thence on the ri^ht 
hand went to see several great Ruins that lie on the north, upon a hill; betw^i which 
and the opposite great hill is a very lovely plain. We made up to the ruins of the 
castle, and a great aqueduct : bther vast ruins lying dispersed up and down for a great 
way : these Ruins are called by the Turks Sultan^Jffisar or the Sultanas Castle ; and can 
be no other than those of Tralles, formerly the seat of a bishop, and a famous city ih 
the bcgiiming of Christianity: situated about three quarters of a mile fi*om the 
McemSet. Having travelled eight hours this day, we came to Guzel-Hisar, whey^ 
we took ujp our lodging in a cbane. 
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Ouzd-Hitar or tfae^V cadle^ a very great and well bailt town, walled, and having 
vei^ handsome gates, with several moschs. We found in it several piliars and ancient 
buildings, which made ns conclude by its distance from Trailes^ that it is Mugneiia 
ad Masandrumy formerly the seat of a bishop; so called to distinguish it from another 
city of that name in the same province, upon mount Sipylm. It is now maintained by 
the trade of cotton yarn, which they send to Smyrna^ caravans going weekly hence. 

On the 19th, from Guzel-hisar to Gherme-^iule we made it six hours; our way 
lying north-west. 

On the 20th, our way lay hence west by north, till we came to descend the hill, 
from the top of wliich we had seen the island Samos, to the north-west ; at the bot- 
tom is a very large aqueduct with three great arches below, and five above, to convey 
the water from one side of the hill to the other, and so to Ephesus, where we 
arrived after six hours. 

Ephesus. 

Ephesus, called by the Turks Ayasalak, formerly the chief metropolis of the 
Lydian Asiay and the seat of the Roman Proconsul, (who had the government of 
these parts) as being the principal city subject to his jurisdiction, was not then so 
famous in its flourishing and glory, as it is dismal and despicable at present; being 
reduced to an inconsiderable number of poor cottages, wholly inhabited by Turks; is 
distant from Smyrna to the south-east about forty-six miles. It lies to the south of 
the river Caystrus, in a plain (abounding with tamarisk, growing to such a height as 
to hide a man on horseback) under two hills ; the one to the south-east, which runs 
out but a little way ; the other, which is very high, to the south ; under which lay the 
most considerable parts of the city : between which is a plain of about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth : upon the sides of both are very great ruins, the walls and some 
arches remaining ; upon the latter are the ruins of a wall, which seemed to have 
bounded the city that way, with several caves on the declivity of it. There lie dis- 
persed upon the ground in several places vast marble pillars ; some white, others 
speckled ; these latter hard by the temple of Diana, of about seven foot in diaraeter, 
and about forty foot in height ; their chapiters fallen off, and lying near them propor- 
tionable, of about eleven or twelve foot square, and about four or five foot thick, the 
bases whereon they were fixed being alike thick. 

The temple of Diana (for so tradition and fancy will have it, though I suppose it 
might have been a Christian Church built upon the ruins of it) is to the west north- 
west, where lie stones of a huge weight, heaped one upon another ; it lies north north- 
east, and south south-west, the entrance from the former, as we conjectured by reason 
of a very fair gate that way still remaining, formerly enclosed with a wall (taking up a 
good compass of ground, where they might have their gardens and other accommoda*- 
tions) though most of it now broken down: to the west of it. Having lighted our 
tapers, and made fast our cord, we went into the labyrinth on the right-hand, where 
after a descent of several foot, we crept through a narrow passage, and so past for- 
ward in a direct line. On each side were several rooms, that open into others, built 
arch-wise ; the alleys being so low, that we were forced to creep through them too ; 
and having continued for above a quarter of an hour in these subterranean vaults, buflt 
very artificially, and intended only at first as a foundation of the temple, (though not 
undeservedly called a labyrinth, by reason of its several tamings, and the difficulty of 
finding a passage out of it without the help of a clew) being somewhat solicitous of the 
ill effects of the damps and the thick air, which put us into an extraordinary sweaty we. 
hasted to eiyoy the ftesh air and the comfortable light of the sun. 
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Tb tbe south-west of the temple are the remame of a watcli4onrer or ewfle, placed 
tmou a high rocky hill, whence t^re ie a veiy fidr preset of the south-west sea, and 
of the promontory Tre^lium. Tradit^ will hoTO tMe to be tbe place where St* Pond 
was imprisoned, out of reverence to which it is so called ; though the situatioii, and tbe 
narrowiiess of it, it being not above eleven or twelve paces sq«»are, incline me to believe^ 
that it was only intended for a watch-tower to observe what ships passed to and again 
in ttose seas; from whkb it may be distant about kve miles. Here we observed to the 
north-west the various turnings of the Cayster^ more crooked than those of tbe Mmamder^ 
watering the jriains below. 

On the nortn-east of Dktna's temple lies upon tbe ground a very large font of por^ 
pbyry, the inmost circle being about six foot in diameter, which is called by the name 
of St. Johns FoHi^ there being four pillars not far from it, upon which they suppose it 
was raised. A thing very unlikely, that in those sad times of persecution under Domi- 
turn and Trajan^ when the poor Christians were forced to serve God in grottas, and 
converts were baptized secretly, there should be such care taken to do it in so stately a 
laver. On the east ase the aqueducts. 

Upon the nde of the eastern bill is the cave of the seven sleepers, near it several 
snaU arches ; and more forward of them a very large arch, within which are several 
littie cavenuL 

Ob tbe north is St Johns Church (turned into a mosch) about seventy paces in length, 
and five and twenty in breadth. In it are fonr pillars standiii" in a row, of excellent 
poiphyry, sf about five feet in diameter, and much about tbe bigness of those that are 
in SkUam Suleimans tnoseb in Comiantinopls^ and about forty feet in height, wbich 
snpporl two cnpolas, the glass wind4!nr$ still remaining ; before it a very large and fair 
eatvance. 

Here are two^ very spacious theatres, one under tbe ssuthem bill, the other to tbe 
west, near which is a stately gate, where I found these words engvaven in two places, 

T 2 ACCENSORENSI ET ASIAE. 

On the 21st, within a mile of Ephesus we passed over the CuystSTy a very deep riven 

From hence we clambered over tbe Alymotny wbich is extamirdinary bad way ; part 
of the famous mountain Mimasy (which runs as far as Cape €)omobbeiOy the Turks call 
it Karorborufiy or the Cape with the BUsck NosCy at the entnmee into ^yma bay) 
which we passed oyer in two hours. After ten hours we fenkfd a tittle nver called 
Hakm&y that runs kito the sea at Colophm; two hours beyond which is a Turkish 
town catted Giamo-basheCy situated in a spadoua piam, with several handsome moschs 
in it; where not meeting with any accommed^iou,^ we rode half a mile fiirther to a 
poor vilk^e called KearmgiekJemyy where we lo^^ and the next nmuiiig we arrived 
safe at Skybna, being the twenyetti day firom our departure. 

Smyrna* 

Tbk city, called by the Turks Esmiry liee in die bottom of a bay, which is enemn- 
paesed with mMntains on sdl aides except to the west, about tenr leagues in 
lengllv wbeee tsgood wchering ground, md tbe water dera; so that the sh^ ride 
near tlfo mercfaanfoi? aeadet^ «wh<r for tfaevr conweasenee Kw by tbe water aide. The 
tnceaddi at tiio bottotn: may be, Iguess, abouttwoer tlireomilM To tbe north is the 
liver Htsbs. This is one of the mom flourishuig cities of tbe lm8Bev.dbm,( bath for ke 
great trade and thnoiinibar of iis mbnbitantB; in wbveh 1 mcludO Fremhsy Jesos^ and 
jiraiomawr, m walk ns fKrmiwnifd Tmics. Little of ite ancieirip glory ii lefr standim; 
earthquakes and fire and vmrlfotAaignuuie m grant deaeblmim and waatoe here,, asm 
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tbe other peite of AmaioU^. is oeitaia^om the niunerous fouadmtioBs contitieaU; 
iuy up« that the greatest part of the bvildiiigs anciently wese situated upon the side 
of tbe bUl« aad more to tm south : tbe houses below toward tbe sea being built since 
Smjfrm became of late years anlace of trade* On the top of the hilh wbidb overlooks 
tbe city and bay, is an old castle without any regular fort^cadoos about it, and in a 
maaoerslighted ; there being only two or three guns for fiishion’s sake mounted, with 
whtc^ they salute the new moon of Bairam^ and the captain Bassa^ when he comes 
into tbe port with his amata of galleys. Near the entrance is a marble head, the 
nose of which is cut off by tbe Turks out of their great zeal, and hatred of all kinds of 
figures, especially human. I found nothing in it observable but a cistam, or perchance 
a granary under ground, propt by ptllars, and the bottom curiously plaistered over ; 
the work of tbe ancient Greeks : but much inferior to one I saw in the lot/^ Island just 
within tho bay on tbe side of the hill, into which there is a descent of about eight or 
iwe feet; the buildup very regular and stately, having twenty pillars in length, and 
five in breadth, the distance between each about seven of my paces, that is above one 
hundred and sixty paces one way, and above thirty-five the other. 

At a little distance from which is another, almost of the same bigness, but filled with 
water; the island being altogether uninhabited, but full of wild bogs and hares. 

On the sides of the other gate of tbe castle are yet to be seen two eagles, the ensigns 
of the Romansy d^neated at large, and handsomely enoi^. 

la our descent to the south-east we entered the amplntteatre, where St Polycarp 
first bishop of this city was martyred ; the stone steps being removed for the most part 
by the Turks, for their buildings, and other uses. 

In the sides are still to be seen the two caves opposite to each other, where they used 
to enclose their lions ; fighting with beasts being in ancient times the great diverskm 
of the people of this country, to which they usually condemned their slaves, and 
the poor Cnristians, especially. 

On the side of the bill, but somewhat lower, is tbe sroulchre of this great saint, 
which the Greeks solemnly visit on the anniversary festival consecrated to his 
memory : in compliance with an ancient custom in use almost from the times of his 
martyrdom, as Busebius relates in tbe 4th book of his Ecclesiastical History, chap. Ifi. 
It is placed in a little open room, that possibly might be some chapel : in the entrance 
of which I found this inscription on a marble stone now placed in a chimney: 

AYTOKPATOPI 
AAPIANOI 
OAYMniOI 2QTHP1 
KAI KTESTHI 

The poor Greeks are very careful in repairing this monument, if it any way suffers, 
either by the weather, it being exposed to tbe air, or by the Twrks, or by the western 
Christians, who break off pieces of marble and carry them away as reliques ; ail 
earthen dish hanging by, to receive the aspers any ekb^out of curiosity or venemtion 
and respect to tbe memory of the blessed martyr shall bestow for the repair of his tmnb. 

Nigh hereunto are several arches, stones of huge bigness lying upon the ground, and 
a great building having three large rooms on a floor; which perchance was a place 
of judicature : the front having been formerly adorned with four pillars, the ba^s of 
which at present only remain. Not many years since, in a lane towards the north-east, 
digging for a foundation, they met with several rows of square stones placed regularly 
one above another, and in ail probability it might be part of a fane or temple in the 
times of heathenism. In the walls of tbe city I observed a great cavity m almost 
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erery square stone, somewhat resembling a Itoman V, which Mme fancjr might 1>e in 
honour of the Emperor VespasiaUf who was a great benefactor to this city. But the 
figure not being always the same^ but admitting great variety, 1 am apt to believe it 
was rather made by the masons, that the stones might be the better cemented togethen 
About a mile from the town are the Ruins of a Church, which the Frank9 Call oy the 
name of Janus s temple : which 1 believe rather to have been dedicated to Si. John^ 
the great saiut of the East, and that hence the mistake of the name is to be fetched. 

The Turks have here thirteen moschs; the Jews several synagogues; a^d yet 
though Smyrna still retains the dignity of a metropolitical seat; the Oresks )iave but 
two Churches, the one dedicated to St. George, the other, if I do not mis-remen|ber, 
to St, Photinus. The Armenians have only one Church. 

By this short and imperfect survey the curious reader may be fully convinced, in 
what a pitiful and deplorable condition the once famous and glorious Churched of 
Asia are, at this day ; Churches, which had the Apostles for their founders, wliich 
yielded so many martyrs, and abounded with so many myriads of Christum, 
whose patience and valour tired out and wearied, and at last triumphed over, the 
tyranny, the malice, and the hatred of their heathen persecutors; and which after- 
ward, when the empire became Christian, and the civil power submitted itself to the 
law and discipline of Christ, and when the cross, which before was had in such exe- 
cration, was held the highest ornament of the crown, advanced in splendor and glory 
above what they had enjoyed in the times, of heathenism, and which, on a due con- 
sideration of circumstances, one might have truly enough judged should hkve been 
eternal, and placed almost out of all possibility of danger and ruin, now turned kito 
heaps of Rubbish ; scarce one stone left upon another, some of them utterly unin- 
habited, and the remains of all horribly frightful and amazing. 1 shall not here lament 
the sad reverses and vicissitudes of things, and the usual changes and chances of 
mortal life, nor upbraid the Greeks of luxury and stupidity, which have brought these 
horrid desolations upon their country ; these are very useful but very mean and ordi- 
nary speculations. That which affected me with the deepest anguish and most sor- 
rowful resentment when I was upon the place, and does still, was and is a rejection 
on the threat made gainst Ephesus in the second chapter of the Reudations of 
St. John, who made his abode in that city, and died there:— UmemJer from whence 
thou art fallen, and do the first works : or else I will come wito thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of its place, except thou repent. And upon a further and 
more senous consideration, as I sorrowfully walked through the Ruins of that city 
especially, I concluded most agreeably* not only to my function, but to the nature of 
the thing, (and I am confident no wise or good man who shall cast his eyes on 
these loose and hasty observations will deny the conclusion to be just and true) that 
the sad and direful calamities which have involved these Asian Churches, ought to 
proclaim to the present flourishing Churches of Christendom, fas much as if an angel 
were sent express from heaven to denounce the judgment) wnat they are to expect, 
and what may be their cose one day, if they follow their evil example, that tlmr can- 
dlestick may be removed too, except they repent and do their first works; and that their 
security lies not so much in the strength of their frontiers, and the greatness of their 
armies, (for neither of these could defend the Eastern Christians from the invasion 
and fury of the Saracens and Turks) as in their mutual agreements, and in the virtues 
of a Christian life. Travels % Tho. Smith, B. D. 1678. 

Some of these Chnrches have been visited, occasionally, by later travellers ; but, this 
account, though drawn up more than a century ago, is the most complete; and is too 
correctly descriptiye of their present condition, political, moral, and religious. 

No. 
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No. COCXXIX. CONSIDERATIONS 
ON THE GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 

THE natural relationa of Father^ Son, Brother, Sister, &c. with their 
variouB charities,’* are so universally objects of attention, being objects of a desire 
implanted in mankind by Nature itself, for the most important pui^oses, that when 
Providence has denied them, or has removed them, we look around for substitutes, and 
are uneasy, till we have obtained a connection, which may in some degree answer the 
Inteutipn, As the principle of lineal descent, and of affection passing by descent, is 
the strongest in Nature, we are not surprized to find the custom of Adoption resorted 
to by those, who not having a primary object of affection, desire to possess the near- 
est resemblance to it which can be obtained. 

Adoption, as it respects parents procuring adventitious children, is what 1 mean to 
consider: Now, this is, Jirst^ when a man, or woman, having no issue of either sex, 
adopts a child — whether son, or daughter. Secondly^ when a parent having only a 
daughter, 1. marries her to a man, whom, in consequence of that mairiage, he adopts 
as bis son : 2, when he adopts the children, (or the eldest son) of his daughter, by 
such marriage. As an instance of the first kind of Adoption — Sarah, having no issue, 

f rocured a child, by the intervention of Hagar; and Ishmael was her adopted son. 
n like manner Racriel, and Leah, obtained additional children, by the intervention 
of their handmaidens. 

But Scripture affords instances of the other kind of Adoption — that of a fathep 
having a daughter only, and adopting her children. Thus, 1 Chron. ii. 21. Machir 
(graitdson of Joseph) called ^‘Father of Gilead,” (e. e, chief of that town) gave his daugh- 
ter to Hezron, w/io took her; and he was a son of sixty years (sixty years of age) and 
she 'hare him Segub: and Segub begat Jcdr^ who had twentydhree cities in the land of 
GileadJ which, no doubt, was the landed estate of Machir, who was so desirous of a 
male heir. Jair acquired a number of other cities ; which made up his possessions to 
threescore cities: however, as well he, as his posterity, and their cities, instead of 
being reckoned to the family of Jvdah^ as they ought to have been, by their paternal 
descent, from Hezron, are reckoned as sons of Machir^ the father of Gilead. Nay 
morp, it appears, Numbers xxxii. 41. that this very Jair, who was, in fact, the son of 
Segub, the son of Hezron, the son of Jvdah, is expressly called ‘‘ Jair, the son of 
Manassehr because his rmtemal (rather his adopting) great-grandfather was Machir 
the son of Manasseh; and Jair inheriting his property, was his lineal representative. 
So that we should never have suspected bis being other than a son oi Manasseh, 
naturally, had only the passage in Numbers been extant. 

In like manner, Sheshan, of the tribe of Judah, gives his daughter to Jarha, an 
Egyptian slave, (whom he liberated, no doubt, on ^at occaiion): but the {^gpterity of 
this marriage, Attai, &c. are not reckoned to Jarha, as an il^yptism* but are reckoned 
to Sheshan, as an Israelite; and succeed to bis estate and station iu Israel. Vide 
versus 34, &c. 

So we read, that Mordecai adopted Esther, his niece, he took her to himself bo a 
daughter, (Heb. “ to daughter,^ as we say, to take to wife). N. B. This being in the 
time of Israers captivity, Mordecai had no landed estate ; for if be had bad any, he 
would not have adopted a daughter, but a ifoh. Esther ii. 7. 

ISo, the daughter of Pharaoh adopted Moses: and he was to her to be a son (literally* 
to son — as before) Exod. ii. 10« 

Edit 4 . 
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So we read, Rnth ir. 17. that Naomi bad a son; a i&n i$ bom to Naomi; whea 
indeed it was the son of Ruth ; and only a distant relation, or none at all, to Naomi: 
who was merely the wife of Elimelecfa, to whom Boaz was a kinsman, but not the 
nearest by consanguinity. 

So we read of Hirakn, the artificer, that he was the son of a widow woman---Asrse{^ 
of the tribe of Napthaii; 1 Kings vii. 14. but Hiram is described, 2 Ghron. ii^ 14. as 
the son of a woman, of the daughters of Dan. 

And beside these instances, we have in Scripture a passage which includes no 
inconsiderable difficulty in regard to kindred; but which, perhaps, is allied to some 
of these principles The reader will perceire it at once, by comparing the columns. 

2 Kings xxiv. 17. 2 CnmoN. xxst. 1. 

** And the king of Babylon made Mattaniah, ** Jehoiseliia reigned three months and ten days 
hit \Jehoiachin* s\ father’s BROTHER, king in hi Jemsalem, and when the year was expired, 
his stead ; and changed his name to Zedekiah.” king Nebuchadnezzar sent and brought him to 

By this it appears, that, Zedekiah was SON Babylon, with the goodly vessels of the house of 
toJosiah, the father of Jehoiachin; and conse- the Lord; and made Zedekiah, HIS BROTHER, 
quentfy, that he was uncle to Jehoiachin. king over Indah and Jernsalem.” 

Jeremiah i. 2, 8. . 1 Chron. iii. 16. 

** In the days of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, ^ And the SONS of Jehoiakim were, Jeconiak 
king of Jndah; unto the eleventh year of Zede- his son, ZedskiaK his son.” 
kian, the son of JTosiah, king of Judah.” Also, By this it appears that Zedekiah was SON to 
chap, xxxvii.' 1. ** And king Zedekiah the son Jehoiakim. 
of Josiah reigned” 

How is this ? Zedekiah is called in Kings, the son of Josiah:*’ in Chronicles he is 
called the son of Jehoiakim !” . . . By way of answer. 

Observe, 1. the word (m dodo) rendered father’s IwDther’’ i. e. unc/e, in Kings, 
bears also the sense of favorite, or one preferred, selected from among many; and thta 
may be the import of the passage, And the Idng of Babylon made Mattaniah his 
favorite — king. 

Observe, 2. Zedekiah was son, by natural issue, of Jehoiakim ; whereby he was 

K 'son to Josiah: but, might not his grandfather adopt him as his son? We find 
doing this very thing, to Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph ; as 
Reidben and Simeon they shall be mine:” and they, accordingly, are always reckoned 
among the sons of Jacob. In like manner, if Josiah adopted Zedekiah, his grandson, 
to be his own son, then would this young prince be reckoned to him, and both places 
est Scripture are correct: as well that which calls him son of his real father, Jeho« 
iacbim; as that which calls him son of his adopted father,* Josiah. That this might 
easily be the fact, appears by the dates : for josiab was killed ante a. d. 606, at 
which time Zedekiah was eight, or nine years old ; he being made king ante a. d. 
694, when he was twenty-one. By this statement the whole difficulty, which has 
greatly perplexed the learned, vanishes at once. 

N. B. Amutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah, was kin^s mother (vide 
No. XVI.) not natural, but official, mother to both Jehoafaaz, and Zedekiah. 

1 believe other examples might beVound in Scripture; but these are enough to est^ 
blish the principle, for the puipose of our present aigutnent; which has principally, in 
view, the double parentage cf Joseph the fetber of Jesus, as stated in the Genealogies 
of Matthew, and Luke. After considering those Genealogies we ^laU return to the 
subject of Adoption. 
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itsboald seem then, that in any of the inatancee a^T« quoted, the party sught he 
deac^hadf veiy justly, yet very contradictorily: — a# thus, 

1. Jair was son of Manaasdi hot, 

S. Jair was begotten by Judah. 

1. Attai was son of Sheshan .... hnk, 

2. Attai was begotten by Jarha. 

1. Esther was daughter of Mordecai but» 

2. Esther was begotten by Abihail. 

1. Moses was son of Pharaoh's daughter • • but* 

2. Moses was begotten by Amranis 

1. Obed was son of Naomi bat» 

2. Obed was the child of Ruth* 

1. Hiram was of the tribe of Napfathali • • . but* 

2s Hiram was of the tribe of Dan. 

1. Zedeldab was son to Josiah but, 

2. Zedekiah was son to Jehoiachin. 


This kind of double parental^ would be very perplexing to us» as we have no custom 
analogous to it ; and posiubly it might be somewhat intncate where it was practised : 
however, it occurs elsewhere, beside in Scripture. — We have a singularly striking 
instance of it, in a Pdmyrene Inscription, copied by Mr. Wood, &c. who remarks, 
that it is much more difficult to understand, than to translate : This,'* says he, wiN 
appear by rendering it literally, which is easiest done into Latin," thus : 

** Senatus poptdusque AliaJcMMnemf Pant Mocimi nepotem^ JErmu pranepo- 

tern, Mathas aotupotem; ^ Eranem patrem gui^ viro$ pios ^ patrim amcos, ^ omni- 
modi nliicentes patrim patriuqm diis, honoris ^atia: Anno 450, mmse Aprili,** 

Our difficulty is, that JEranes is called the fathee q/' AliaUmenes [whereas, 
Alialamenes is himself called] the son of Pawns** Wood s Accomt qf Pahnpra, 

The sense of jtbis inscription may be thus rendered : 

. ** Erected by the senate and the people to Alialamenes, the son of Panns, grand^ 
son of Mocimus, great grandson of ,£ranes, great great grandson of Matheus ; and to 
Cranes his ^i.e. Alialainooes's) father; pious men, and friends of their country," &c. 

Now this IS precisely the case of Joseph, the supposed father of Jesus ; of whom 
Matthew says, “ Jacob begat Joseph — but Luke calls Joseph “ the son of HeU**’ — 
This contrfidictijpn is so very glanng, that I am persuaded it is no contradiction at 
all : but ipust be explained on principles not yet acknowledged by us ; for, no man 
could possibly, under direction of the fenate and people, in a pubuc monumentaji 
inscriplion, in the compass of a few short lines, call Alialamenes the son o/ 

Panus; and AErqMS tJm yifTUEE qf ^Uqlasfunes: without pei)ceivnig the gross 

error in which be jiuvolyea ^ weU h^fnelf, qs his country ; the senate and people 
his e^loyers; an4 readers! 

This descent struck Dr. Halifax so ^uch, who copied the same inscription, PhiL 
Trq^. No. ccxvii. p. 83. that he obsqrv^ nppn it, “ This custom of theirs, pf run- 
ning up their jQeneafogies o|r Pedigrees, to the ^fa or $th generation, shews them to 
hn^e borrowed aoino of th^ foshions fwip their neighbours the Jews, ynth whotn it 
is not unUkely they MmJ of old gr^t cooamarce; perhaps inany of them were 
dpacm^ from poopK ^obia herarif hei^sajid to have hoen a Jewess : or 
lh¥ ^ Sjmt^ iigtfons."--llm reader will 

us^yriipni^tfo he the Tndpior of jBoloiaoiif (1 Kings 
ypL §.) ffsm » its 
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“ The date is that of the Greeks, from the death of Alexander the Great ; as the 
Syrians generally date. The very Christians, at this day, following the same usage. 
It is 450, or a. d,. 126.'’ So that it is near enough to the age of Joseph and Mary. 
But, it is generally thought the date is from the sera of the Seleucidse, some years 
later, i, e. beginning ante a. d. 312. 

As I think this yields a fair argument, and worthy the consideration of the learned 
among the Jews, who have objected to the Genealogies in the Evangelists, I shall 
only ask. What they would have thought of a Hebrew inscription to the following 
import r —which it is clear might have been erected to any one of the persons quoted 
from Scripture in «the foregoing list : 

“ Erected by the senate, and people of Israel : — To Jair the son of Segub, the son 

Hezron, the sou of- of the tribe of Judah: and to his (Jairs) father, Macliir, the 

son of of the tribe of Manasseh: pious men, and friends to their country,” ik.c. 

Those who still think the difficulty in the Evangelists considerable, are farther 
requested to consider whether its difficulty does not consist merely in its simplicity : 
of which, in all probability, we should be convinced, did we but know the circum- 
stances attending it. “ Whoever clears up the Syrian difficulty, will 1 presume, at 
the same time, clear up the sacred.” 

Queryy Is the usage of the phrase determinate, that the adopting Father may be 
noted as having such a Son, but not as begetting such a Son ? in which case it would 
read, “ Jair the son of Machir,” or, e contra, “ Segub begat Jair.” 

So much, at present, in reference to the genealogical difficulties occasioned by 
Adoption ! 


PRACTICE OF ADOPTION, IN THE EAST. 

That Adoption continues to be practised we are assured by Pitts, who himself 
was little other than an adopted son. Travels to Mecca^ p. 217. 

“ I was bought by an ola bachelor; I wanted nothing with him; meat, drink, and 
clothes, and money, I had enough. After 1 had lived with him about a year, he 
made his pilgrimage to Mecca, and carried me with him : but before we came to 
Alexandria, he was taken sick, and thinking verily he should die, having a woven 
girdle about his middle, under his sash (which they usually wear) in which was much 
gold, and also my letter of freedom (which he intended to give me, when at Mecca) 
he took it off, and [N. B.] bid me put it on about me, and took my girdle, and put it 
on himself.” 

“ My patron would speak, on occasion, in my behalf, saying, my son mil never ran 
away. He seldom called me any thing but Son: and bought a Dutch boy, to do the 
work of the bouse, who attended Upon me, and obeyed my orders, as much as his. I 
often saw several bags of his money, a great part of which he said he would leave me. 
He would say to me, “ Though I was never married myself, yet you shcdl be [married} 
in a little time, and then your children shall be mine.” p. 225. 

We learn also that this custom is frequent in the East : not only among the Turks, 
but other Asiatics, also. Lady Wortley Montague, says, (Letter xlii.)-^ 

“ Now I am speaking of their law, I do not know whether I have ever mentioned 
to you one custom peculiar to jtheir country, I mean Adoption, very comnum among 
the Turks, and yet more among the Cheeks and Armenians, Not having it in their 
power to give their estate to a friend, or distant relation, to avoid itd falling into the 
grand Seignior’s treasury, when they are not likely to have any cbtldr^ of their owil 
they choose some pretty of either sex, amongst the meanest people, and carry 
THE CHILD AND PARENw BEFORE^ THH Cadi, ond there dtobtre th^ receive ilfof 
their heir. The parents at the samo^lpuie lenotince all future cfoim to it ; a writifg to 
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4roum and mtnessed, and a child thus adopted caknot ae oifiiKRERiTED. Yet 1 
have seen aome common beggars, that have refused to part with their children in this 
manner, to some of the richest among the Greeks ; ^so powerful is tiie instinctive 
affection that is natural to parents !) though the adopting lathers are generally very 
tender to those children of their souls^ as they call them. 1 own this custom pleases 
me much better than our absurd one of following our name. Methinks it is much 
more reasonable to make happy and rich an infant whom 1 educate after my own 
manner, hro^ht up (in the Turkish phrase) upon my knees; and who has learned to 
look upon nie with a filial respect, than to give an estate to a creature without merit or 
relation to me, other than that of a few letters. Yet this is an absurdity we see 
frequently practised.’' 

1 desire the reader to note in this extract, 1 . The publicity of the act and deed • 
signed, sealed, and delivered, before the Cadi. 2. The child cannot be disinherited : 
but becomes bond jide^ his new father s property. 8. The phrase child of the soul^ 
because not, strictly speaking, child oi the body,” i. e. by natural descent. — This 
idea is applied by the Apostolic writers to converts, &c. “ spiritual fathers.” 4. The 
phrase ** brought up upon the parents kateesJ* Will tliis give a determinate sense to 
the awkward expression (in our version, at least) of Rachel, “ My maid Bilhah shall 
hear upon my krnes^ what can we understand by this phrase? but, may we take it — 
s“ shall bear (children^ for my knees^' i. e. to be nursed by me, to be reared by me, as 
if I were their natural mother : “ an infant whom I educate after my own manner,” as 
Lady Montague explains it. This seems a proper rendering of the passage, and the 
particle ol) is very frequently taken in this sense ; vide Gen. xxvi. 7. Lev, iv. 3. 
Lam. V. 7. Amos i. 3, 6. where, ^^for '' — for the sake of — on account of — is its natural 
import. 1 think also, the phrase, Gen. 1. 23. “ the children of Machir, the Son of 
Manasseh, were brought up on Joseph" s knees," expresses a greater degree of fondness 
now, than it has done before; — was not this something like an Adoption? does it not 
imply Joseph’s partiality for Manasseh? which is perfectly consistent with his 
behaviour to the dying Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 18. when he wished his father to put his 
right hand on the head of Manasseh, the eldest — to whom and to whose posterity, 
he still maintains his warmest affection: notwithstanding the prophetic notice of 
Ephraim’s future precedence, given him by the venerable patriarch. 

RULES OP ADOPTION. 

This Number concludes by extracting some of those Rules, which, in the East, 
govern Adoption. We shall resume the subject, after a few Numbers. 

“ He who is desirous to adopt a child, must inform the magistrate thereof, 
and shall perform the Jugg (sacrifice) and shall give gold, and rice, to the father of 
the child, whom he would adopt ; then, supposing the child not to have had his ears 
bored, nor to have received the Braminical thread, nor to have been married in his 
father’s house, and not to be five years Old, if the father will give up such a child, or 
if the mother gives him up, by order of the fether, and there are other brothers of 
that child, that child may be adopted.” 

** A woman may not adopt a child, without her husbandV order: if she has her 
husband’s consent, she may cause the Bramins to perform n jugg for her, and may 
adopt the child.” 

He who has no son, or grandson, or grandson’s son, or brother’s son, shall 
adopt a Boot ; and while be has one adopted son» be shall not adopt a second.” 
Gentoo Lawsy p. 263. 

This kind of AdoptioD, is enden^ that of a son taken from among strangera; and 
is made a public act. N. B. If this public process were necessary whenever Adop^ 
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tioB took place, then the Genealogy preserrec} by the Erangelirt Liike» m»j he a c<^y 
of that jtmo/tc/y produced and eatifiedon occasion of the marriade OFiosEPH 
AND MARY ; [1 meanof that Adoption of Joseidi as son of Heli^ which took place in 
consequence of that marriagel wUch was also confirmed and admitted, on w scru* 
tiny occasioned by the enromient at Bethlehem: so that, in this sensei lAike’s 
Genealogy, as wall as Matthew’s, was a pubi^ic, not a private record. 

No, CCCXXX. ON THE WORD OENERATION, 

AS DENOTING A PERIOD OF TIME. 

I HAVE a remark to propose on the subject of the word Oeneratiom^ in the genea- 
logy of our Lord. It is well known, that the learned have been embarrassed, to 
make out the even number of fourteen OenerationSf as reckoned by the Evangelist 
Matthew, chap. i. So all the Generations from Abraham to David, are fourteen 
Generations; and from David unto the Babylonish captivity, are fourteen Generations ; 
and from the Babylonish captivity to Christ, are fourteen Generations.^’ Bishop 
Pearce says, read eeventeen Generations” in the second number ; others say, cut 
out the whole.” 

It is notorious, 1. that three princes of short reigns, are omitted, between Jefaoram 
and Uzziah, verse 8. 2. Some mss. in order to make up the number of fourteen 
Generations, insert verse 11. And’ Jehoiakim begat Jeconiah,” which most mss. 
omit. 3. Other variations of the numbers of these Generations, are well known, to 
those who have investigated the subject. Now, to preserve the number of fourteen 
Generatious, in each class, is impossible, if we adhere to the historical succession 
of the kings, and refer the word Gemration, to natural descent. But, let us 
enquire the consequences, if we take the word Generation, as expressing, a portion 
of time, or mean of calculation, by the general (not individual) course of human life. 

From Abraham to David is fourteen Generations that is to say, a Generation^ 
in those early ages, might be taken at 90, 80, or 70 years, in the former part of the 
period, and 60, 50, or 40 years, at the close of it ; take the averse, or medium : say 
65 years, [for Abraham was bom about ante a. d. 1996, and David was born a/nte 
A. d. 1085: say the interval is 911 years; this divided by fourteen, gives full 65 
years, to a Generation.] We know, that in the days of Abraham human life was 
much longer ; Init in the days of David, most likely it was not reckoned so much. 
Moses, in Psalm xc. speaks of threescore years Rud ten,’* and even enlarges human 
life to fourscore but public calculations might then, as now, anfong ourselves, 
take a smaller number of years, as the average, or medium. 

TTiat about 70 years mi^t denote a Generation, in the days of AJtwabam^ seems 
probabie fhNii the expression, Qen. 16. ** Ia4be fourth ^7 Pos- 

terity’s going into Egypt, or servitude, — shall letnm to Panaaq.” Froqa ^Im time 
of Josef’s bemg s<Hd to the Ishma^tos, lo the settlement of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, the allotment of lands, &c. is about four periods of 70 years each, t.e. 380 
years : for Joseph was astd m$te a. d. 1729, and Jsre4 entaiod4C!anaaq» Joshua, 

about mUe A. Dt. 145t : is^dmat 27^ f#PS- 

If it be thought a Oeneraiukin the days of Abraham extended to a Jumdred years, 
it will not affect Hie ergimmi; efaee Imman Ufe was so greatiy ^nrinisbed towards 
the time of David. And if any ttiink the period of 4M xw. Id. to betfae 

same with the/our Oenoml^oni, verse 16. that will not set aside tbe^feneral average of 
HheudMe permd; HiougCT Hetew atnes timapecipc prapoirioB of |tfe eariy part of it; 
aiid{N. B.]prowHm4Bsagoof caleids^ing4yi£^^ 
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It should seem that fbrty years was nol esteemed a complete Generation in die days 
of Moses, since those sinaers who had ipieved Ood forty years in the wilderness* 
I^atm xcv. 10. are considcsred as having been cut off at an utUirn^ period of life. 

From the birth of David, to the Babytooish captivity, the medium of fourteen 
Generations, approaches very near to that of the r^^ar estimate of Generations amoi^ 
the ancients: which were usually reckoned three to a centiiry, say dS yoarttt fmt lA 
this interval th^ are about 06 years. For David was bom ante A. o. 1085* and 
deportment to Babylon was ante a.d. 588. The difference is idxiut 504 years, Which 
divided by fourieen ^ves 36 years, to a ‘Generation. From the Baby loman captivity 
to Christ the Generations are varied to forty or forty-one years each. 

Now the Messiah was restricted by Divine appointment, 1. to the poeteriip of 
Abraham. 2. To the /amfy of David. 5. To the then eaciiting Temple* 

The foregoiiiff calculations are taken from the beginning of the respective periods 
mentioned : as from the birth of Abraham, &c. but, they rather should be taken from 
periods more immediately connected with the pedigree of the Messiah. As thus;-* 
From the covenant made with Abraham, including ** the Blessinf^ of all nations/* &c. 
or the birth of Isaac, ante a. d. 1893, to the revival of this promise, and the fixing of 
Messiah to the family of David, 2 Sam. vii. 16. about ante a. d. 1044: — the interval 
is 850 years; which, divided by 14, gives somewhat above 60 years, to a Generation. 

From the promise fixing the Messiah in the family of David, ante A. D. 1044, to 
that of the Messiah s coming to visit his people, this temple, &c. the next great promise, 
at the commencement of a new order of things, attaching the Messiah to place and 
time, which dates about ante a. d. 520, the interval is 524 years : this divided by 14, 
gives 37 years to a Generation. 

The remaining 620 years from the promise made in honour of the second temple, 
till Jesus Christ was brought to that temple, evidently gives the same number of 37 
years to a Generation : and in No. cii. where we first suggested this hint, we 
remarked, that the term Generation (taken chronologically) comprehends a period 
of full 36 years; — coincidence near enough for our purpose. 

I believe it is usual in our Court of Chancery to reckon Generations from 33 10 36 
years, but on some occasions the Court reckons so low as 30 years. However, in esti- 
mating the Genealogy given by Matthew, we do not seek precisely legal accurimy: it 
is enough, if we shew tiiat the mode of his computation may be explained, without 
referring to names of kings, or descendants, admitted, or omitted ; or to other circum- 
stances which have perplexed the learned: which is what this Number has in view. 

This leads to a few observations, as, 1. Our Lord uses the term Qeneration to express 
a period of about 36 or 37 years, when be says, this Generation shkil not be pMied 
away, till Jerusalem be destroyed say a. d. 70. [or perhaps, more precisely 33 Or 34 
years, to the commenceraeot of the Jewish war: say a. d. 60.] 

2. That fourteen pmiods of 37 years each, reckoned upwards from Christ, Mug ut 
to the consecration of the second temfde; being about 520 years. 

3. That fourteen periods of 37 years each (524 years) from the eonsecratimi of the 
second temple, reckoned upwards, bring us to that penod of David s reign, when be 
received the promise that the Messiah Mould spring from fats family. 

4. That there were more Ways than one of ealonlatiog the time of the expected 
coming of the Messiah; and that the vetm et constans opinio of Suetocnus md TWitus, 
that about thW time the king of the Jews was expected,” had more (1 do pot say 
better) foundations, titan we know of, or are aware of: and, that it is very likely, When 
the ancient prophets examined to what pmiod the Spiril: that spake by tbeipmerred, 
they migliC obteiii* (anfd might also eotmuoiacate) modi mfonnation^ Whksli has not 
come down to us. On this faint comtider Dasael’i seveiUy weeks; wfafoh ore strongly 
connected with our last period d fourteen GMerations. 
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N. B. The Babylonish captivity lasting 70 years, was equal to two Generations 
of 35 years each. 

The following are the sentiments of Montfaucon on the period ot time, intended 
among the ancients by the vFord Generation ; and the use of it in calculation. 

The ancients painted the several parts of time, under human forms : as for exam-* 
pie, awv aion^ ana ycvea geneoy an age and a Generation. The first of these, the 
aion, is taken by the Greeks in various senses. St. Jerom in his Commentary, on 
Ezekiel xxix. says, that the word aiov aion^ or age, is the space of 70 years ; and may 
be reckoned about the full age of a man. It is likewise often taken for the full term 
of a man's life; sometimes for an undeterminate time, and at other times for eternity. 
As the Greeks had their yevca, Generation, so the Latins also had their seculmn^ or 
Generation : concerning: both which words there liave been great disputes, that is, as 
to the space of time signified by them. For some would have the two words (i.e. 
seculum, and generation) to be equivalent to, and to denote a space of thirty years, 
but at length custom prevailed, and determined the seculum to be a hundred years; 
while the most common opinion was, that the Greek yewa, genea^ Generation, was no 
more than thirty years. 

“ I know not certainly whether the Greeks ever represented their ycvca, Generation, 
under a human form, as well as other parts of time ; though it is very probable they 
did, considering that in those days they expressed almost every thing so. As to the 
custom of reckoning their years by Generations, it is of great antiquity ; seeing we find 
Herodotus reckoning in tliat manner, in several places.” Sup. Antiq. Exp. vol. i. 8. 

No. CCCXXXI. CONNECTION OF MATTHEW, Chapter I. 

HAVING examined the ground of our principles, in the former Numbers, and 
submitted them to calculation; let us paraphrase the Evangelist’s words, connecting 
the sense of the first, with that of the seventeenth verse. 

“I said, in the beginning of my discourse, that Jesus was ** the son of David ; the 
son of Abraham and I have given you tables of his descent, whereby I have proved 
his relation to those ancestors. Now, you might desire that I should say something 
to justify the expectation of his coming about this period of time. We know it has 
been debated among our wise men, what number of years, precisely, elapsed from 
Abraham to David? but it is enough for my purpose, to observe, that, however they 
may difter as to a few years, (for no two of them agree) they all reckon a period of 
time equal to fourteen generations, as they were then calculated : that is to say, the 
time previous to the settlement of the kingly office, and to the promise of the descent 
of the Messiah in the family of David, was fourteen generations : and so, from David 
to the restoration from the Babylonish captivity, after the kingly office was suspended, 
when our hopes of Messiah revived, is admitted to be fourteen generations, as they 
were then calculated: and you will, with me, think it very remarkable, that from the 
time of the Babylonish captivity, to the appearance of the Person whose memoirs I 
am about to write, vr?L8 fourteen generations, also: a coincidence certainly deserving 
attention, and on which tlie universal expectation of our nation, that they should again 
enjoy about this time, a king of their own blood, has been (in some degree) founded.” 

This leads us to enquire into the fact, — Was there really such a general expectation 
of a Jewish king, at the time the Evangelist alludes to? In proof that there was, the 
reader will accept some considerations furnished by a respectable author. 

I shall only desire him previously to recollect the date attached to Daniels seventy 
weeks, now near expiring; and to what has been said on the calculation of time above; 
also, to the natural bias^of the human mind to examine and apply every mode df 
acquiring information on a subject so important to the nation, and so interesting to 

fiTPrv indiviHnnI Nn. 
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EXPECTATION OF THE MESSIAH BY THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
AT THE TIME OF CHRIST’S BIRTH- 

WE have said, that the Jewish nation entertained a very general Expectation of the 
appearance of the Messiah^ about the time of our lord’s Birtli ; and that it is very 
credible, they had more ways than one of computing tlie period of the Messiah’s 
advent ; so that their Expectation was justly founded : having, previously, explained 
one of those modes of calculation, it may not be unpleasant to the reader to inspect 
some of those indications of this national feeling, which Providence has happily 
preserved. On this subject we shall accept assistance from an able Defender of 
Christianity.” 

The Expectation of this great King^ could not be rooted out of the minds of the 
(Jewish) people to Vespasian s days, whose sudden rise to the empire, and conquest 
of the Jewsy so turned the heads of many, as to make them imagine, he must be the 
king that had been spoken of. This account we have in two Gmtile and one Jewish 
writers. For the readier comparing their accounts, I have placed them in three 
columns, to be seen at one view. 

Pluribus persuasio inerat, Percrehu$rat oriente toto That which chiefly excited 
antiquis sacerdofum lihris, con- constans opinio esse in fafis ut them (the Jews) to war, was an 
tineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut eo tempore JuAsdi profecti rerum ambiguous prophecy ^ which was 
valesceret Oriens, profectique potirentur. Id de imperio Ro« also found in the sacred hooksy 
J udea, rerum potirentur. Qusb mano, quantum postea eventu that at that time some one with- 
ambages Vespatianum & Titum natuit, prasdictum, Jndaei ad se in their country should arise , 
predixerunt. Sed vulgus, [Ju- nabentes, robeilarunt. that should obtain the empire ojf 

decor um'i more humanse cupidi- SUBTONlUS, Vespasian, c. 4. the whole world, (^wc^Kora rou 
uis, sibi tantuin, /a/orum mag- Kaipov skhvov; otto rric 

nitudinem interpretati, ne oa- ** There had been for a long ttiic avrutv dp^u riji/ ohcwpivtiv*) 
versis quidem, ad vera muta- time all over the East a constant For this they had received (by 
bantur. persuasion, that it was [record- tradition, utg oiKtiov 

Tacitus, Hist, cap, 13, ed] in the Fates [books of the that it was spokan of one of 
fates, decrees, or foretellings] their nation; and many wise men, 
** The generality had a strong that at that tims, some who (oofol, or Chaohams) were de- 
persuasion, tliat it was contain- should come out of Judea should oeived with the interpretation, 
ed in tlie ancient writings of the obtain universal dominion. It But in trath Vespasian's empire 
priests, that at that vehy appeared, by the event, that was designed in this prophecy; 
TIME, the East should prevail: this prediction referred to the who was created Emperor [of 
and that some who should come Roman Emperor; but the Jews Rome] in Judea, 
out of Judea, should obtain the referring it to themseives, rebel- Josephus, de Bello, lib, vik 

empire of the world. Which led.” cap, 31. 

ambigwties foretold Vespasian 
and Titus. But the common 
people [of the Jews] according 
to the usual influence of human 
wishes, appropriated to th)am- 
selves, by their interpretation, 
this vast grandeur foretold by 
the Fates, nor could be brought 
to change their opinion for the 
true, by all their adversities.” 


Edit. 4 . 


R Div. 2. 
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From the collation of these passages, thus compared together, it will be obserred; 

1. That all three historians agree, that there was a general Expectatim of a new 

kingdom, to appear about that time, which, from Judea^ should extend itself over the 
whole earth. It was a rooted perstLoaion in saith one: It was comaumhf known 

throughout the^ whole East, saith another: It was the principle that chie/h stirred up 
tite Jewish nation to war witli the Romans; and many of their wise men, Kabbms, or 
learned in their scriptures and traditions, trusting to it, were deceived, saith the third. 

2. This persuasion was ancient and constant, or uninterrupted, says Suetonius : 
derived down by tradition, as the sense of t/ie sacred prophecies of the Jews^ and sa 
understood by their wise men, says Josephus. 

3. This persuasion was contained in tne sacred books of the priests: saith Tacitus : 
In the holy books of t/w prophets, saith Josephus ; Jn the Fates, saith Suetonius \ 
meaning the libri fatales, or prophetic books. 

4. The opinion that went wroad, according to Suetonius, of the Jews possessing this 
empire, is explained by Tacitus, tftai the East should prevail; and by Josephus, that a 
certain man of their nation should rule the world. 

6. From the argument of the three historians, thafiart that time this king shmdd appear 
it may be collected, that there were times, marked in theeaored books, for bis coming, 
which (times) were then thought to be expired. Nor could Josephus have erred so 
grossly, in applying the prophecy to Vespasian, but for this. The period fixed was 
over. He could find no new reckoning, to protract the Expectation. Despairing then 
of a Messiah in his own nation [the Jews] he pitches upon one in the Roman. That 
time appears farther, from the number of impostors, (jint. lib. xx. cap. 6, 7. de Eello, 
lib. vii. cap. 31,) which were not known in any age before; from the readiness of the 
people to join them, at any hazard; from the vigour with which they opposed the 
Romans in the siege, without and against all hopes of success, beside that which this 
Expectation inspired them with. Jos. de Eello, lii. 27. Gr. 

All the time of the siege they were assured of help in some extraordinary way, lib. 
vi. cap. 36. False prophets in Jerusalem, promised the people, that the day of salva^ 
Hon was come, even to the last hour of their ruia Ib. lib. vii. cap. 4. 

Even when the Romans were masters of the Temple, one of them led up 6,00(Xmeo, 
to certain destruction, in confidence of some surprizing interposition, at their last 
extremity. From this persuasion they rebelled: fi’om this persuasion the hearts of the 
common people were kept up, under all the miseries of the siege; and even their dis- 
appointments did not cause them to forsake it. Ib. Kb. vi. cap. 30. 

6. Though Josephus call this prpphecy, an ambigtwus (or dark) oracle, because the 
event did not answer to his sense of it, yet he owns it was understood in the sense 1 
ain speaking of, by their wise men; and by those before them, who had delivered down 
this sense of it. Very dark indeed it must be, if describing one of the reyal house of 
David to be their king, it intended a Roman of an obscure family: if describing him, 
as the converter of the Gentiles to the knowledge of the true God ; it was to be under- 
stood of one that lived and died an idolater: if describing bkn as the person^ that 
should put an end to the Roman empire* iu belief whereof the Jews took up anna 
against them, it meaned, a Roman should destroy the JmaisA nadoa and m^on. 
Josephus, therefore, whatever motives he had for so a^yiug t^ prophecy, on wntii^ 
his ** Antiquities,” returned to l^is first l&iiiief; and faii^ mnts there, as do the rest of 
his nation, that Daniels Messiah was yet to come, and subdue the Rosasms.^ So 
the learned Dr, CHANi>t.EB. 

In addition to the above, I shall quote> as referring to the same AiCts, the foUoWiag: 
passage from Josephus; which Dr. LAaoNER has been very attentive to translate^ 
accurately ; 
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There was moreoTer, says Josephus, a certaio sect of Jews, who valued them- 
selves hiahly for their exact knowleoge of the law ; and talking much of their interest 
with God, were greatly in favour with the women. They are called Pharisees, men 
who had it in their power to controul kings ; extremely subtle, and ready to attempt 
any thing against those whom they did not like. When therefore the whole Jewish 
nation took an oath to be faithful to Cassar and the interests of the king, these men, to 
the number of about six thousand refused to swear. The ki^ [Herod] having laid a 
fine upon them, Pherorass wife paid the money for them. They, in requital for this 
her kindness, Tfor they were supposed by their great intimacy with .God, to have 
attained the gin of foreknowledge) foretold, that God having decreed to put an end 
to the government of Herod and his race, the kingdom would be transferred to her 
and Pheroras and their children. Salome, who was ignoxant of none of these things, 
came and told the king of them, and assured him likewise, that many of the court 
were corrupted by them. The king put to death the most guilty of the Pharisees, and 
Baaoas the eunuch, and one Carue, the most beautiful young man about the court, 
and the great instrument of the king*s unlawful pleasures. He likewise slew every 
one of his own family which adhered to those things which were said by the Pharisees. 
But Bagoas had be^ elevated by them {above aU the rest,"] for he was to be called 
father and benefactor, the king who was to be appointed according to their predic- 
tion (for all things would be in his power) being to give him a capacity of marriage, 
and of having children of his own. Dr. L. observes in a note. 

This passage of Josephus has been already quoted very often by learned men, who 
have treated of this eeasue, or of the true time of our Saviour s nativity. But all, whom 
I have seen, have followed GeUniuss version of these last words, which is thus : Nam 
Bagoas in earn spent stAlatus erat, quasi parens ^ betiefactor appellandus regis, quern 
destinarent vaticinia; prospere enim cessura novo regi omnia, constabiliendo successionem 
proUs legitimce. They certainly did not look upon the original. If they had, they would 
have easily perceived his mistake. By this means they have lost one strong argument, 
that this affair has a reference to our Census, [taxing^ as will appear by and by. Dr. 
Hudson has very much corrected version, and translates the concluding words 

thus : Fuit autem per eos elatus Bagoas, quod dicerent eum patrem ben^cumque appeh 
latum iri ejus, qui ex eorum presdictione creandus rex esset: habiturum enim cunt regem 
omnium rerum potestatem, ^ Bagoas vires ecnciliaiurum cum mutiere congrediendi, pro^ 
priosque libetos gignmdi. ^t, methinks, the sense of this is not very extraordinary. 
Bagoas is to receive a great benefit from the king, and bestows none upon him, that I 
see ; and yet he is to be called Ms father and benefhctor. 1 think that Jos^bus says, 
that the Pharisees gave out, that Bagoas was to become, or to be called, a Jmher; and 
hereby, that is, by his having cfaiidreii, be would also be a benefactor to his countxy. 
1 have made no alteration in the original words of Josephus. I have only inserted a 
comma after ovofiaoBirrofAtvih; and changed the colon after paeiXwc to a comma. This 
interpretation is not my own. I had it froin a learned and ingenious fHend, to whom 
1 am very much indebted for this, and divers other critical observations which 1 b%hly 
vahie.” So far Dr. L. on which. 

Observe, 1. The Expectation that Herod's government would be transferred; 2. it 
was foretold by the Pharisees, as from God. 3. llie execution of sundrv Pharisees, 
and courtiers. 4. The execution of several of Herod's own family. Irhat wonder 
now, that he slew the infeats of Bethlehem, under a similar jealousy and v^i^^eanoel 
Vide No. cccxii. 

Rirt I cauoot dismiss the character of Bagocu without remarking, l.t that aidiottgh 
hewas aemucli, yet be expected posterity : this might be grounded on thd {mphefs 

K 2 
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vrordB, Isaiah Ivi. 5. Neither let the eunuch say, 1 am a dry tree,” kc. which chapter 
looks forward to the times of the Messiah, as appears by its reference to strangers, 
being brought in, and other outcasts” beside those of Israel, verse 8. Sueh nugbt be 
the application of the Pharisees. But, possibly, there is a sneer in Josephus to' this 
eilect : “ We have had stories told us lately of old men— [Zechariah, for instance, the 
father of John the Baptist ; Luke i. 18. and Joseph, the father of Jesus, who called 
himself the Messiah] — having children; tliis is nothing to what some folks expected ; 
though it may well be put on a level with the foolish notion of posterity descending 
from a eunuch.” 

Whetlier the above conjecture he just, or not, (it is offered but as a conjecture) I shall 
venture to give a different turn to the words which Dr. Lardner has taken so much 
pains to translate. The reader will judge of its propriety. 

We have seen in No. ccii. that kings were called Fathers of their country,” and 
“ Benefactors,” euergetai: at least, the first of these titles was the ordinary, not to say 
the constant, honorary appellation of the Roman emperor — Pater Patrice. We find 
indeed Tiberius declining this title, Dio, lib. liii. Ivii. which he ever refiised : and Dio 
notices as a singularity in Caligula, that in one day he accepted all the titles which 
Augustus had received gradually, except that of “Father of his country,” which he post- 
poned to a future day, Dio, lib. Ixix. The reader will perceive from hence, that there 
was an importance attached to this title much beyond that of others; and that it was a 
litle-impenal. It was foreign to the Jewish nation ; though perhaps among themselves, 
it might be accommodated to their Expectations from Isaiah ix. 6. “ Father of the 

time to come” — the future age; which is unquestionably to be understood of the 
Messiah; and was so refeiTed by the Jewish Doctors, &c. With this idea before us, 
let us now revise the passage : 

“ But JBagoas had been especially raised by them [in his Expectations of advantage^ 
personal and official] for he who was to be called “Father [of his country \''PaterPatri(ie\ 
and “ Benefactor” the king who was to be appointed, according to their 

predictions, as all things would be in his power, being to rive him a capacity of 
intercourse with women, and of having children of his own.” Thus understood, how 
clearly this points at the Messiah! for indeed, what other king was expected to have 
all things in his power, so as to retrieve bodily injuries, to perform such unheard^ 
q/‘ miracles? but it agrees perfectly with the Jewish notions of the omnipotence of the 
Messiah, who, when he came, was to do every thing, even to the restoring of eyes, 
and limbs, and life itself: why not, then, of rendering Bagoas prolific? 

This passage now assumes a decided referrace to the new dispensation : it shews 
that Herod s family was expected speedily to resign its authority to a new branch ; it 
shews the anxious conjectures of the Pharisees on the subject; tblrir reference of ^eat 
Expectations to that event ; all these, and many other particulars, that might be noticed, 
tie the accomplishment of their Expectations to dds very time; which, if it be that of 
the enrdbnent mentioned Luke ii. 1. as Dn Lardner considers it, and as “the oath of 
the whole Jewish nation to be faithfol to Oessar” seems strongly to surest, then this 
passage becomes a powerful argument in favour of our hypothesis: l^ause, it not 
only shews the opinions, the prejudices, and the Expectations, of the Pharisees, but it 
confines the operation of these principles, ki the instance given, within a very slmrt, 
and limited, period of time : t.e. not extending beyond the life of Herod, (who waa 
now fast declining in health) and' pnobaUy not solar: as the words “an end to tbe^vem* 
meut of Herod” seem to imply an end to his goY^ment, before an end to his life* 

As to the Pharisees’ comriimenting Pfaerora||U his wife, that they and their poAe-^ 
rity would enjoy the Jewish ^rowui this appe^m|p he uotiiing more &aii cooitimtka 
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art, in some, or, it may be, sheer gratitude in others, ivho, knowing the expected 
Messiah's zeal for the law, could not but imagine that he mi^ht well spring from per- 
sons themselves so extremely zealous for the Mosaic institutions, as this worthy pair 
had lately shewn themselves to be, by paying the fine which Herod had imposM on 
the non-jurors. Moreover, these non-jurors themselves, did not swear to Csssar, 
because they thought it unlawful to pledge their obedience to any government but that 
of God, and of a legal prince of their own. nation ; and 1 will not affirm that the^ did 
not B£S£RT£ oaths for the interests of the prince whom they, in a manner daily 
expected : so far did their zeal for the law transport them ! 

The more I reflect on this history, the more I incline to refer it to the time about 
the birth of Christ : and it reguires but little imagination to contemplate the old king 
(Herod) worn out with trouble and anxiety, after a turbulent reign, agitated by au 
the torments of jealousy and suspicion, and under the constant pre-sentiment, and 
even Expectation of a person about to appear, who should wrest from him his crown 
and authority, perhaps his life. Methinks we may hear him exclaim, with a kindred 
spirit, 

Upon my bcaH they plac’d a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in niy gripe, 

Tlience to be wrench’d by an unlineal hand, 

No SON OF MINE SUCCEEDING.— If it be SO, 

Then for his issue 1 have defil’d niy mind; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them: 

Eather than so, come Fate into the lists. 

And champion me to the outrance, Machtiht Act iiu 

No. CCCXXXIII. 

SUGGESTIONS ON THE DOUBLE GENEALOGY OF JESUS. 

WHAT was the design of Providence in giving us Two Genealogies of Jesus 
Christ? — 

First, to shew that he was not only of the family of David, but, as Luke remarks, 
(and it seems to be the precise import of his word Trarpme, chap. ii. 4.) of the direct line, 
the ELDER branch of the family; and, in short, that very person who, if the exercise 
of royalty had continued in the family of David, would have sat on the throne. I say, 
Jesus would h^ive been king of the Jews, Usalhj^ had the sovereignty continued in the 
family of David. And this is a consider&le note of time; for so the various inter- 
preters understood Gen, xlix. 10. “ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, until he 
COME WHOSE RIGHT IT isi” 1 . s. that persoQ who ought legally to sway the sceptre. 
Strange indeed ! that when he comes whose right it is, it should then depart ; but such 
is the prediction. Might this reference be included in the Question of John the Bap- 
tist, “ Art thou ( Shiloh) he that slmdd come?'' q. “ Ait thou ne whom we expect shall 
deliver Israel?” as afterwards, the Aposties asked Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?” Our Lord avoids a direct answer; yeSf or no: but, ‘‘Go, 
says he, tell John what you have seen; no signs of external greatness; but, the blind 
receive si^ht, &c. and to the poor the gospel is preached: and then, John will infer, 
decidedly, that my kingdom is not of this world; but is infinitely more beneficial to 
the SOBS of men, than if 1 assumed the most magnificent monarchy, as sovei^igii over 
laraeL” 

Bui how did the sceptre depart ikons' Judah when Shiloh came? Firsts i|t.a<?tually 
had dialled in the tratMrfarence of the puldic goverammit to the Herod fateily, &c. 
and me intrusion of the Romans [vide No, cxxiii. where we bate proved that at the 
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birth of Jesus, the sceptre signally departed : as this Number is meant to prore that it 
equally signally departed at his death] and this is usually held as an adequate answec 

to the prophecy, feut, I think there is another: 

Our Lord was the only branch of David's family eutitied to rule, and he dying 
without issue, the ruling branch of David’s familv b^ame extinct ; so that, after his 
^ath, there was no longer any possibility of the continuance of the kitq;ly office, 
in the direct, proper, line of David. The peiuon who should have held the sceptre was 
dead : the direct descent of tte family expired with him; and, consequently, the scep- 
tre was honAJide departed : since, 1. it was actually swayed by a straxiger, and stran- 
gers (Herod and the Romans) and, 2. no one who could possibly claim though he 
might have been of a collateral branch of David’s house, could have been the direcU 
Jeo'al, claimant by birth-right: for that person was crucified/ Such is the language 
l^ovidence put in the mouth of Pilate; Shall I crucify your King?” *^Yes,” 
say the Jews, “ we reject the lineal descendant of David; and pi^er Caesar.” Rome 
triumphs, David expires, in the person of his S<m; and widi him expires all direct 
claim of right to the sceptre: the sceptre is departed from David, and if from David, 
from Judah— “JESUS of Nazareth, the KING OF THE JEWS!” 

This statement appears to be supported by the manner in which the sons of David 
by Bathsheba are recorded, 2 Sam. v. 14. “These sons were bom to David, after he 
was king in Jerusalem, 1. Shammuali, 2. Shobab, 3. Nathan, 4. Solomon;” which, 
1 Chron. iii. 5. are thus reckoned, “ L Shimea, 2, Sbobah, 3. Nathan, 4. Solomon, four, 
of Bathsliua [i. €. Bathsheba] the daughter of Ammiel.” 

Now we know, 1. that David had promised Bathsheba that one of her sous should 
succeed him: 2. that Shimea died in his infancy, 2 Sam. xii. 15, &c. 3. nothing is 
recorded of Shobab, perhaps he also died young ; this reduces the sons of Bathsheba 
to two — Nathan, and Solomon. For what reason Solomon, (the younger?) was pre- 
ferred before Nathan, (the elder?) we do not know, unless on account of the promise 
of God, hinted at below; but we ought to consider, 1. that none of the sons of David, 
born before he reigned in Jerusalem, could claim succession to his whole kingdom, on 
the principles adopted in No. xlv. and universally acquiesced in the East 2. That 
the hrst sons born to him in Jerusalem, appear to be by his connection with Bathsheba: 
80 that in one of them, as first born after he was there established king over all Israel, 
the natural right to the crown vested, by usage. But, 3. we find, 2 Sam. vii. 12. the 
son who should proceed out of the bowels of David, was to be his successor: query 
whether Solomon was born at this time, or, whether ^is promise respecting a Juture 
event, Solomon was not begotten after this promise, and in fulfilment of it? 

However that might be, it is veiy credible, that the sons of David, by Bathsheba, 
were reduced to two, Nathan and Solomon; — and that, whatever right Nathan might 
have to the crown, descending in his line, centered in HeK, the father of Mary ; as 
Solomon, having actually reigned, transmitted the crown in his posterity, in which 
line it centered in Joseph. Now the onion of these two lines (and we know of no 
third line to oppose them) was completed in the person of Jesus; and when he expired, 
the claims of both lines of descent expired with him. 

This agrees perfectly with the ancieot rendering, “ he whose right it is,” for, 1. the 
right and title had long lain dormant, and involved in obscurity, tul the enrolmeat at 
Bethlehem, broo^t it forrii, though, no doubt, very cautiously, to light: 2. though it 
vested in the anc^tors of Jos^h, iSter the return .from the captivity, yet anotter branch 
also bad its claims: so liiat, 3. Jesus was the ftrst person who, by uniting in himself 
the claim of both fitm of 4esoeiit from DavH, could be emeeially denoted md 
difscribed, as he whOso ood uBoquivooal, r^t it was to occupy thm 

tMoue at the whole Hebrew Maou. 
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The evangelist MattbeW, therefore, jpves the eoyal Genealogy of Jesus, according 
to fte descent of the crown from David through Solomon, &c. down to the Baby- 
k>uish captivity ; and, after the Babvlonish captivity, to those who to have be^ 
kings of Judah, according to their birth-right; t. e. taking the eldest son, or, the next 
heir to the crown, all the way ; so that, at last, it would nave been king Jacob, king 
Joseph, king Jesus T had Providence thought fit to continue the domimon, defactoi 
toother with the hereditary right to rule,, dejwre, in David s family. 

The truth of this royal descent was easily ascertainable by the Genealogies of the 
family; and was ratified by the enrolment at Bethlehem: from which public tables the 
evangelist Matthew, writing for the Hebrew pec^le^ it is understood, copied his 
pedigree. On the other hand — 

The evangelist Luke, gives the descent of the Virgin Mary from David ; but not 
from Kings — t. e. not m the royal line : (and,. indeed, 1. there wasa prior royal branch, 
2. she, being a woman, had Iktle or no claim to the crown, whose duties she could 
not have discha^ed in her own ^son) — her branch was a private branch ; but so it 
happened, that in the instance of Jose^ and Mary, the royal branch, intermarried 
with the on/y other branch ; that, whicn supposing the direct branch to be extinct, 
was next entitled to the crown: whereby, as in the case of the houses of York and 
Lancaster, in England, the offspring of this connection, united both houses and their 
rights in his own person: now the common representative of these two lines dying 
without issue, their claims to the sc^tre died with him. 

This I take to be the desi^ of Providence in preserving a doulh Genealogy of 
Jesus. — The result of the whole is, — 1. Heli, the father of the Virgin Mary, having 
landed property, adopted Joseph, the husband of his daughter, to be bis son ; so that, 
Joseph was begotten iiy his natural father Jacob, but was considered as, and legally 
(tvomltTo) was, the son of Helu 2* That the two brandies of descent from David, by 
Nathan and Solomon, united in the persons of Mary and Joseph; and consequently 
centered in Jesus, their son. 3. That the time when the sceptre was expected to 
revive in the house of David, was after the same number of Generations as it had 
lain dormant ; t. e, fourteen Generations. 4. That after this time the impossibility of 
the sceptre being swayed by a direct descendant of David, became apparent ; because 
Jesus died without issue. 3. That, however embarrassing these double Genealogies 
have been, or are, to the lehmed, yet, whenever thev shall be entirely exvlained^ their 
utility and application will be so great, as to justify the care of Providence m their 
preservation: which, perhaps, these hints may evince ; whether or not, they be the real 
and identical improvements to be drawn from the facts ; or whether they may contri- 
bute to affi>rd a glimpse of their true and intentional purport and tenor. 

No.CCCXXXlV. OF SHILOH^S DEPARTURE- 

WHETHER the reader has perceived it, or not, I incline to think these latter 
Numbers have made a cmisiderable progress toward a just understanding of the 
celebrated prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xiix. l(k almost every word of which has been 
incidentally invest^ted: — ^^llie Shebatk^ or sceptre^ (vide No. cxxiii.) shdl not 
depart from Judah, ** &c. 

We have inferred, that the sceptre drafted from Judah, 1- in the power of the 
ekAetk being transfmed to^Cyrenius; vide No. cxxiii, 2. in the ezpiiatkm of its regal 
descOQt in me person of Jesus; S. we oi^bt to add, at the destmctioa of tiie Jewwh 
politv and city, &c. hj Titos, Thw remain, however, two words bn the prophecy, 
whidi demand investigation: these ase^ 1. Shiloh: % that word (Hi ba) wldai our 
translators have rendered shall com*'* 
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The reader must not be surprized, if instead of ^ shall ^ should ristider 

this word (ba) shall depart; a rendering jnstihed not only by the usage of the word 
in Scripture, but by the authority of the Jews themsel?es, on this Tery sub^t, and 
passage, 

1. In Scripture the word HI ba, signifies not only coming, but going away — going 
ofr--8iukiiig — setting, as the suu sets, &c. as in these, and other instances, Gen. 
xxviii. 11. Jacob tarried all night at a certain place, because the Sun was set — was 
sunk — was gone off, (HI ba). Eccles. i. v. The sun also ariseth, and the sun sets, 
sinks — goes oS—goes away (HI ba). Judges xiv. 18. And the men of the city said 
to Samson before the sun went down — set — went away iba.) Amos viii. 9 . I 
will cause the sun to go down (HI ba) at noon. Psalm 1. 1. The Lord hath called 
the earth from the rising of the sun, to the goirng off of the same (IHM m^bau.) 
Deut. xi. 30. Are they not by the way where the sun soetU down (H120 m^bua.) 
Vide also Joshua i. 4. xxi. 4. !&ech. viii. 7. in all which places there is a clear, and 
indisputable, reference to the departure of the solar light. 

The Jews, in Sepimr Zemach David, p. 17. Sepher Juchazin, fol. 11. Aben- 
Ezra also, fol. 53. page 2. on this passage of Genesis, take the word ba in this sense : 
rendering, until the Shilonite be destroyed: or, as Aben-Ezra, until the totvn of 
Shiloh be destroyed: which, though analogous to what we have said, is indeed 
considerably stronger ; since we do not understand that the sun is destroyed because 
it sets: however, this shews the Rabbins^ opinion of the meaning of the word, and its 
force in this place : that it may signify to depart — go away — be destroyed ; in fact, 
generally, ^privation, or loss, whether or not amounting to an extinction. 


No. CCCXXXV. OF THE WORD SHILOH. 

THERE remains now only the word Shiloh to be considered; and the questions 
connected with this may be sufficiently understood by the fullow'ing quotation : 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feetj, 
until Shiloh come; and unto Idm shall the gathering of the people ber 

“ On the sense of this famous prophecy the ancientest and ablest among the Jewish 
interpreters and commentators had no dispute with the Christians, that we know of; 
but agree that it related 'to the time of Christ's coming into the worid. And accord- 
ingly, Onkelos, the most respectable Targumist of them all, has thus paraphrased this 
verse: There shall never -be wantiw a ruler out qf the house of Judah, nor a chief 
judffe out of iwr sons' sons, until Messiah shall come, to whom tite kingdom belongs, 
and the naiiom shall hear (or obey) him. And as the other Targums, namely that of 
Jonathan, and that of Jerusalgjm, with the Talmudists, join to give us in substance the 
very same meaning of this verse concerning the Messiah ; the forced mterpretatipns of 
the later Jews are too absurd and frivolous to deserve so much reg^d ^ some learned 
men have shewed in confuting them.” 

“ Observe, 1. The Septuagint read ^ shelu; (#. e. *b “nPH) Me whose it is; he to 
wlmn it bdongs, [meaning' the sceptre before mentioned] as>L. CapeUus,^CW/i€» Sac, 
D. 325. well obspifes; for in the orig^l and best edition of their version, as Justin 
Martyr, (Dial, piM Tryph. p. 346.) toog ago affirmed, this w^ ^nd^red y awoKwrta, 
He for whom it is reserved, as it new standi^in the Alexandrian MaouscriDt. 2. The 
Samaritan copy ha4 vhetf ^ eajpe in the Chaldee dMect as S. Onkefoe^ and 

4. the Jerusalem Targum, speak the same sense; and so dOf the Syriac, 8.. the 
Arabic, and 7. Aquila, if not 8. Symmachus too. 
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** On the whole, the tense it tbit: — Tht $haU noi depart from Judah, nor a 

^Mrfiar*--priiid^ between kis feet, until Me shall have come, whose ri^ht 

the eeeptre u, asid until tie nations shall oh^ him, i. e. have been nvensed by him. 
Tbit prediction, at Mede well observes, was afterwards applied and ewlained by our 
Saviour himself, in those words, Assd this go^^ qf* the mnf^om [of Uhrist] skM be 
preached in aU the world, for a witness unto m nations, and then shall fAe end come, 
Matth. xxiv. 14. that is, tiie end of the Jewish state: and it was historically confirmed 
brfore that end by St. Paul, saying, thegospd has beenpreached to event creature under 
heaven. Coloss. i. 23.” 

It appears, then, that we cannot do better after all, than adhere to the rendering of 
the ancient translators, and accept the expression of He whose right it is to wield the 
sceptre.” The entire prophecy now assumes this appearance; q. d. The power tf 
the pen, whatever authority attends the enaction, and the execution, of edicts, and the 
literary department of a tnbe, or of the state; whatever influence of intimate regulation, 
attends the Shebeth, that shidl not depart Judah: neither shall the power of legis- 
lation, the power which commands and is obeyed, through all the active departments 
of national government, &c. whatever of dignity attends the Meckohek, that shall not 
depart from Judah, from his issue, ox from between his feet, or his standards, until it 
depart — go away—rift* — set as the sun sets, or be destroyed, in the person of Him 
whose right it is: and this, which appears to be so highly iiyurious to him shall turn to 
his noblest glory; he shall receive ample amends; for unto Him shall the heathen 

C le, as well as his own nation, yield obedience, or be gathered ; for the purpose of 
)uriog, obeying, glorifying, this deprived, but very illustrious Person.” 

Let the reader consider how the various versions given of these words are accom- 
plished in our sense of them : viz. that the sceptre departed from Judali, 1. at the birth, 
2. in the death, of Christ: as — 1. Christ was Judahs son; 2. he was He who should be 
sent; 3. he was the peacemaker; 4. he was the end, t. c. of David’s line ; 5. he was He 
whose right it was; 6. he unto whom belonged judgment; 7. he was born in it, t. e, in 
Judah ; B. he was the king, Messiah, &c. &c. So that if we take any one version, of 
all which have been proposed by the learned, it centers in Christ; and more than this, 
each is consistent with good sense and reason : even that apparently very strange one 
of Lb Clerc, ** the encf.” [It might be wished, that somebody would consider the 
Shilo of Jer. vii. 12. im, from v he who ir* will be coupled, or cotyoined, says an autiior, 
quoting Leah 8 name for Levi, Gen. xxix. 34. Now my husband iloeh) unit 
he joined unto me.”J 

After all, may not Shiloh, or Siloh, Siloe, Siloam, have one general root in the 
ancient Hebrew? 1 am far from attempting to determine what it was, but, oliserve, that 
the prophet Isaiali, says, “ the waters of Siloeh go softly;' — here tl»e idea seems to be 
that of tranquillity, peace, and quiet; the evangelist John, also says, **the pool of- 
Siloam, by interpretation sent;” — where the idea is that of a mission, or emisstoh; 
these are not irreconcileable. — But, what if this be a root remaining of the orimal prU 
mitive language of mankind? Let the reader peruse the versions of the word Shiloh,^ 
as — a person sent — a peace-maker— a ruler in judgment, &c. above, and aee, whether 
he find any thing in them, which probilnts tiiis conjecture. 

.A Uttle time may turn the attention of Christians to this prophecy: a publication 
to that pqrport is expected ; and then pmiiaps the application of these cotisid^Mions 
may be more appatenl; Aoii|[h the imp^ance of their sntnect renders them at 
all times of conse^nce. [This refitted to a work projected by Mr. Daviq Lev^ 
who is iiuoe dead without oompletii^ it] 

Edit 4. L l>iv. 2^ 
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We close this subject with a pair of prophecies* idtic^ SPFtffif tfi lie psifeotly in 
umsQji with what we have been eonsideri^: the first, is Ihe predictio)} to 

Zedakiab, the last ruler of Judah who wore a crpwn^ fi7- 

TIhis siith the Lord pod ; ■ 

Di0plm thjf iUfdm, and 4#* itff offunii* 

Tku (Ri&ictioiiv as fo)lowfi) nai tM as nt pr^sa^t, 

lo exalting Ike depreseed, and degrnmng the hangkty^ 

I will altogether continae to ofertom aiM reverse it? 

Literally, topw imrep, teffep tnrep^inpep Mpregt mU i place U, 

Moreover it ehMl not he in exercise when it goes off, or is destroped (ao la) 

Even emphatically, with him when right it U 

[Or, as others render, he to wbon juagment, t. e. authority, hclongs] 

Aeither will Igiee it to him. 


By this prophecy, the crown was to continue long ov^ict^rvwnf degraded, and coi>- 
cealed, but it was to be totally abrogated whan He ii|}pe^d wbo, pnly, bad a jujst 
right to It. The re^er will remark that it |s the wprd dlhe gont ^ sunk, aeltiufc &C. 
which ^ves the turn to this rendering, a rendering appar^Uify directly contrary tp thp 
expression of the public translation, thoi^h ueifeptly agrpeabie to the spirit of it. As 
to prophecies foretelling that the Jews should r^pet the Afessiab, and that the Gen* 
tiles should receive him, they are numerous: notice especially Isaiah xlvi. 5. 

The subjects brought under discussion may naturally introduce a few thoughts on 
another prophecy, not less important; and which may probably be found on exami- 
nation, to perfectly coincident with them ; 1 mean that of DanicFs ** seventy weeks:” 
part of which is thus rendered in our translation, Dan. ix* 26. 

** After threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but mt for hiniself^' 

The pasBi^ contains two expressions for examination; the first is, the term Mes- 
rioA.” The Jews insist, with all their might, that this term must not be restricted to a 
single individual, but means, “ properly the whole class, or race, of those who were 
anointed, whether kings or priests,’^ — as we have lately seen it urged in the writings of 
a celebrated Jew. That is to say, the legal exercise of civil, or ecclesiastical fiinctiODs: 
or the just title to the office power of government, in both its branches. 

Observe 1. This sense arises, in some degree, from thp placing of a point in the 
sentence : 2. that it is no new principle ; for both Busebhis, ana Clemens Alexandiinus^ 
by “ Messiah the Prince,"* in verse 26. understand an anointed governor, or settled 

f overnn^: and Eusebius expressly explains it to be, the series and succession of the 
i^priests who held the government till Herod’s time. 

^heie is some difference among translators in Fendering the words Messiah the 
Prince.— Our present Septuagint, which is Tkeodoiion"s trao^tion, saySyfHcr* nyeftevop 
the ChriH Hu governor; or, ^anointed governor: Arias Montanas says, wutem dneem, 
the minted lea^ : Tertullian, and the Vulgate, say Chrutom dueem: Castalio says* 
Mu e iim prineipem: like our Eoghsh vermon: Tramellius says, Ckristmn anteeeseorem 
— Ifis le twls d nt wfi sor — or leader. These versions evidently refer to a particular 
Person prominent of a whole series, all of which series rai^t be anoint^, W this 
person duHnguiehet^. Is not this very similar to what we have dready noticed ? 
wheie we Mve snpmted, that the united claims of tihe two Jewiidi iMranches 
ft royalty centered m one petpOD* so &at be was* as it were, Ani% wtointed — 
anointed from each Mae of descent. Ibis View of ^ passt^ combioes the action of 
a continued hae of persons, Ugof^ entitled to the goveenmcnt* vUh thfd of ap iodi^ 
vidual especially , eotitied tp govern. ]Tlus idea is disl^t from tM of a pemos^ 
unction of Jesus, by frie IS^;^ as hiolM in the ^<iie Hcssimi* JfiOimwih} 

(2.) But, our attatiou is particularly diipcted tp ktitei |d>^ of thn 
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nMch «ar MualatiM brtre Mndored. ** iut lUfJbr Um$d^.’' that 
tltk imiiMiltioti mw well intended we ceonet ddabt i ttnteitiieteeet h fa not the cnsto* 
nary aManing of the Hebrew words. Theodotion tendert tbem— the anobting sbidi 
be dealreyed, owf wjudgMM shall be in ii. Aqpdla. — the Oaotaled tAm bt dukvjied 
am m ten* «»rk>, and iAm have oMhiag: Sj^taaCTUSt — ^the anointed sbafl be cut on, 
KM Me mni^ «»n», aad there be a&tkuuf to Aiet; Vulgate, — «t non erit; tmd he 
shall net be: TertnHian,^lie anontiilg ^an be ettirtMted, otid shall net be: Aiiaa 
Montanas, (ta d net te him, i.e. any Mdndns: Cfastwo,— and he/orsakea: Tremd- 
liuB,— and it sksM be nothiag te> hsM: tbe English margin,— dbtf have nothing. The 
phrase commonly signifies, shall be no more: or a total and entire loss— cessation — 
without smy conmn^ or renewal. ^ Why then, this is, b other worefa, the very senti> 
ment of Aie venerabln dacob : 8hiloh simit be destroyed "—the power govemmeat 
shall sink it Hate wkeit etpeeiii right it is: This fa tne very sentiment of the just 
iweited p a ssage of the mophet Enefcfal : ** the dbdeol the crown, the lenl rig^t of 
gOTermnart, shaH first m orertnmed, and then shall be destroyed taithaim whose 

light If M.” 

T%tts we see, that the prO|did Daniet does but connect with a prefixed pmod of 
time, diat erent which die dying Jacob left at large: thus we see that Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, do, as it were, eeho the indications of each other : but all agree, from die 
eariiest notice of any government to be established b Judea, down to the time when 
the character of that govemmeat was ascertained and experienced, that when that 
pardcular Person whose legal dde; whose just pretensions, whose specific claims, 
might excite tbe most animated hopes, the most fervid expectadons — ^whpn he should 
come — the issue would disappoint hope and Expectation : — which would behold 
their object sink in destruction, and dm accomplishment of their prolonged anxieties, 
annihilated in otter impossibtLittI 

No. CCCXXXVI. 

HINTS ON ADOPTION, AS PRACTISED IN THE EAST. 

ADOPTION is not practised among ns, except b some of its weaker and femote 
branchfes : now and (hen we' hear of a mli^s adojptbg the husband of bis daughter; 
but tl^ is usuaRy by his last will ; or, a graodfatner adopts a grandchild, by givbg 
it his own naaoe, ptfbwps ; or by obtainrog the royal licmice for tbe assumption of 
a new name: buC we never see a child taken from its natnral parents, and transferred 
whollg to another frmifly ; relation to its natnral parents and kindred ceasiug, while 
co m plete reiatbn to its adopted family, is maintained in all its parts and in full 
vigour. 

Tbe rubs which regulated some parts of the {Wactice of Adoption, appear to 
us to be very extraordinary: for instance, a son might be adopted for a special 
porpose, such as the ratsing' up aO heir by the daughter of tbe adopter, or &c. and 
after having' succeeded in' (his, he coidd, if be pleased, return to his orimnal famUy ; 
who might’ as it'weru, adopt him back agam, so that supposing he had a child, b 
this second relation to bis own family, as well as b his adopted relatkm, he would bo 
the ftdher of twO-flmtilies, each totals dfatind from the other b name, prepay, rank, 
emmectiona, &C. Nay mow; a baMM^, et person ifho never married, m%ld adopt 
a son; winch son bdng mdliried; bfar^RdWtl wOnld befbe chilifren df fhefawfadar,* 
weaM MeirMs tumw, mBerit Hkeetate, fife, and tbua woidd this bachdor becopie the 
founder'd a’fiidBy; aodifaril aHegUfiilBKlie fiufdly, too: tbonj^ be himself bad never 
engaged b cotyv^ connection, nmr ran any risk of becommg a patent in his own 
perMfr. t S 
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Adopikm is fr^uently nciantioiied in Seriftfiire; dften at m apadal priirikm of 
Chriitian believers ; who are called ChildreQ of Gtod.” it is not meant, ia lliis Sihim^ 
bor to treat the subject fully, 1>ut merely to throw out some loose hinta^ pevbi^ to bo 
followed by enlarp^ments, at a foture opportunity. As we 8 U|^;»oim in a formes 
Number, that Heli adopted Joseph, I think it just worth while to excite the reader to 
reflect, that the rules which governed such connections, not bemg practised are not 
known among us: — ^if they were, we might understand with much greater truth and 
vigour than we now do, those passages of Scripture wherein allusions to this psaetice 
occur. A few authorities, from the public laws of the East, may present this in a 
proper light. 

If a man had, 1. either no child at all, or 2. none that was/ree-ftom, [tide Gal. iv. 
31.] he had power to adopt an heir : tliis was to be done after the manner of a will ; 
signed and sealed in the presence of the magittrate; as their wills were wont to be. 
Whosoever was thus adopted, was first to be made free of the city; and then to be 
inscribed among the tribe^ or fraternity^ of Mm who adopted him. [Qnery^ Whether this 
Was not similar to producing his pedigree, as we have supposed, in the case of Heli 
and Joseph ?] Having thus left his old tribe, he was not [at liberty] to return to it 
again, till he had begotten a child in his new relation ; but, even in that case, he was 
under no obligation to return to his former parentage: though he had that privilege, 
if circumstances urged him to claim it.” Archeeologia Attica. [This was the law 
in Greece.] 

The following are the express laws of Athens, on the subject of Adoption: as 
stated by Sir William Jones in bis Introduction to the Pleadings of Isseus, a 
famous Athenian barrister : 

“Adopted sons shall not devise the property acquired by Adoption: but, if they 
leave legitimate sons, they may return to their natural family. If they do not return, 
the estates shall go to the heirs of the persons who adopted them.” 

“ The adopted son, [if there be any] and the after born sons- to the person who 
adopted him, shall be coheirs of the estate: but no Adoption by a man who has legi- 
timate sons t/ien born, shall be valid'" 

The following is Sir William’s note on this subject: 

“ Both at Athens, as we learn from Isaeus, and at Rome, as Aulus Gellius informs 
us, an adopted son acquired all the rights, both sacred and civil, md succeeded to all the 
advantages and burdens, tf the new family into wkkh he was introduced; nor was be 
considered in any other fight than that of a son by nature bom in lawjfiil wedlock; 
whence the orator asks, “how Philoctemon could have died witiiout a child, when 
he had actually adopted his nephew?^’ But all pretensions whatever to the inheritance 
of his natural father were wholly lost, by Adoption [into another family] or emanci- 

E ation [being let go into another family]: thus, Cleon was first cousin to Astyphylus, 
ut, as his father had been adopted by another person, be no longer bore any relation 
to hjipi. Yet if Thudippus [the father of OeonT had left a son [begot by him] in the 
of his adopter and returned, as he lawfully mif^ht, into fata ancient family, and 
if [b^ son] Cleon bad been bom after that return, eiftier be or bis son, would have 
be^ heir to Astyphylus. 

“ An adopted son could notMnweff adopt another: be moat mther leave a legitimate 
eon — or the eetate he received from hia adapted fother moat reve^ to hia adopted 
foliier’a natnui^ heirs: there eansud be two adapted sope at the earn laps,*’ 

“ The appointment of an heir by a man's last testament was regarded at Atheim M 
a mode of adept^ a son: and of this fostanfontary Adoption* have aoviwal 
examples in 

Such were sbme of the regulations appointed in Athens, on the subject of Adopiionr 
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aminodkn, cMfimi^d wUhtbei^r^^ <»f tilii ciiilcmittiougiltlieyittay 
illustrate New Testemeiitexpre8aioiui» yetibr Old Tctttameiil oin^m, we i^er di^we 
tffestiirtsons more aticient, and, if they m^t be, more oHmUit. we may seek 

ia warn of the laws bfladia, as they are mid down by Mbi^o himiit^: or ^at le^st, sui 
they are tradkionally derie^ from him: and it deserves notice* that a very gmat 
im^rtance is attached in these laws, and in that county, to the living btposhmtf ; 
or if not of natural posterity, yet of somebody anthoriiM to pay due honour to toe 
manes, and to die ancestors, of die deceased, at his fimeral, and oh o^er occasions 
connected with bis exit from this world to a better. The same natural desire may he 
observed in Scripture; but 1 think it cannot be any where stron^r than in the usages 
and customs of the Hindoo nations.^ — Menu ranks sons in the following er^r: 

i: ** Him whom a man has by his own wedded wife — the son of his body. 

2. ** Him, whom he has according io ike law, by ike wife of a man deceased, &c. — 
called the lawful son of the wife. 

3. He, whom his father, or mother with her husband’s assent, gives to another as 
his son, provided ike donee have no issue, if the boy be of the same class and afibetion* 
ately disposed, is a son given by water — i. e. the gift being confirmed by pouring 
water* 

He who has no son, may appoint his daughter in this manner to raise up a son to 
liim, saying, the nude child, who shall be bom from her in wedlock, shall be mine, for 
the purpose of performing my obseouies. 

** The son or a man is even as nimself ; and as a son, such is a daughter thus 
appointed: how then, if he have no son, can any inherit his property but a daughter, 
who is closely united with his own soul r 

The son of a daughter appointed as just mentioned, shall inherit the whole estate of 
her father, who leaves no son. 

The son of a daughter who succeeds to all the wealth of her father, dying without 
a son, must ofier two funeral cakes, one to bis own father, and one to the father of 
his mother. 

** Between the sons of a son and of a daughter appointed there is no difference.” 

This kind of Adoption appears to be familiar and easy: and, I presume, it is most 
in accord with natum sentiment: but there are other kinds; among which that of 
adopting a locum tenens to the husband, (usually deceased, yet sometimes while living, 
but incapacitated, suppose by sickness, bodily or mentd, &c.) appears the most 
strange and barbarons: and indeed it is forbid by succeeding legislators, though it 
appears to have made an important part of the ancient Hindoo Code. As this occurs 
and is in fact appointed in tne Old Testament, we shall consider some of ks regu- 
lations in the next Number. 

No. CCCXXXVII. ADOPTION BY SUBSTITUTE. 

ADOPTION assumes a emtaia form, in the OM Testament, which is UsuaQy 
named the Ledraie (ta<fo Lbviratb, in iite JDuMofmrp;) it may be * called a substi- 
tution of a husband, in order to procure an adopted son-^. Adopfronybr a 
The histitiition is of remotest aa^mty* ana has been of very gimk extent, also: 
for watsace tl tbrcNsgbo^Airiaf and in Gasm: though* no doubt, it varied in some of 
its forms and applialtiells^ for Ibis also me riadi qiu^ tbe Attic Laws, aii tfaihsluted 
by SmWinsitAii JoifBs. ^ 

<Wfaeil« wfman, in osden to smsy the i^lris of a lawM vrifei ha# beeo^ dbly 
betrodied by her ihther, or by her brother by tbe same fetheTr Ur ^ her paterfial' 
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erandai^ )ier cbildreo bom ii* wedlock, ara lagitinute. If non* of thoa* wialiaM 
uvii^ Mf $iebe€tH kiirest, let ktr kvaokit KiNavAK tunnf jbr. >" 

** fir the MdfWt ki$ma» of a woman witboot an eatate temae to many har. haaiwII 
her in marriage, with a pot^im offiro ndna’a, if he belong to thefintataiw of citi> 
^ena; or three, if he belong to fliea^ndtor one mina anda habtif bebeoltfaethiad 
ctaas;: if afae hare several kinsmen in the same degree^ tbej shall soseraUy oonhAnto 
to her portion. And if there be manp such women, each of their kinamea shall be 
obtigecf to marry, or to give in mamage, one of them only. If ha fiul theruchon 
[chief magisttatej shdU compel them.” 

“ The following are the aapoinhnenta of Memv t their antiquity cannaa be doubted. 

If a nuptial gravity nu aetnally been |^en to a damach and be who gave it 
shonld die before marriage, tie damsel shall be marrUitalas bsothsr, if cAe consent. 

“ On faiinre of issue by the husband, the desired ofispring may bo procn.Atod, 
eithat bg his bbotber, or some other aamnda [near relatioaj on the wife, wuo hasbeen 
duly authorized. “ liet the kinsman, thus appointed, beget one son^ bat a second 
by no means, on the widow. [Some sages allow a second Mn — lest the first should 
die:] afterwards the brother and widow must live togethm like a fether and daughter 
by affinity.’* This practice was afterwards forbid— as being restricted to early ages. 

It is impossible to consider the earnest, and even entnur^^ant, dorise of posterity 
to which ^ese institutions refer, without erauiring— wbenee eouU it arise? Is it the 
mete dictate of Nature? or, were any notions of expeUaseeies in some future emiiient 
posterity mingled with those dictates^ 

The reader will find these extracts entitled to consideration, in proof, that usages 
which we have been accustomed to consider as pecidiarly Jewish, were much more 
extensively prevalent: forti^ instances of them, may assist us in understanding 
those which sometimes excite apprehension, and usually require illustration when 
perused in our sacred Scriptures. 

%* It is worth notice, that although a child might have two fathers — first his 
natural father, and afterwards bis adopting father, yet he could have but one 
mothw ; his relation to whom by consangmnity, bis ri^t of inheritance from her, &c. 
could not be idtenated or dissolved. Tnis we learn fiom Ismus, hr a passage thus 
translated by Sir Williak Jokes: “ Now a title to a saatemal' estate is not lost by 
emancipation [bdng teansferred into another femily]* bot every man contiiraes to 
have the same mother, whedier he remam in bis fiidler’s house, ira^ov oucov, {genti- 
litatem, Budmus,] or be emoacqwted.” So strictly was tiier principle Parha sequUfur 
venlremt adhered to. 


No. CCCXXXVIII. OF INVESTITURE WITH THE GIRDLE. 

THE reader has noticed in the extract from Pitts, that his patrooi) stripped 
himself of bis Girdle^ to pat it CH trim: diis CKrdlc eontaiaed, wbaf his patreon kept 
secret, his numey, and Pitts’s letter of* fieechim: ie not> thm behsvioar of Pitts’s 
patroon, so mewha t like the bebamowof 'Jonathan to Dshrid?’ 

iSam. xviii 8. “Jonathan aadPawidaaadea-esuenanh b o o nu s e he h ir ed Mte as his 
own self; and in token ef adopting him: to Us. iotimsta; aadf a muee rtw d,' fiftondsUp, 
Jmathan strqqmdhims^ of nm ttUoh'was npowhim) aad’gtwe itto Dhyid, tmd 
his garments, even to his sword, and' to his bow, and to Us Gi'rmiir.^iWterfeby Dhtid' 
bmmme master of aR Us ptivades, ettak mam( iwada i;^fer»oitiidi ttV^Srdld, in' the 
East, serves iastoad ef afKMksti 
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Tlie Gifdle. however, io fliig; peeeege ie ^reH ceonected with the Mr<n4 ohd the bow; 
as being part of die suHtary dress; so we read, 3 Kings iii. 31/* tlwjtfnpMles gathered 
all diat wow diie to gird themselves with a Oirdle*— 4o oppose th ffjr OaMaies. And 
again,Jobxii. Sl.**Ileweaketteth diestren^ of then^)^;’’ wb^ the margin reads 
*‘ be looseth the Girdle of (he strong,” die valiant, or hero. Vuk fisddel xxiii. 16. 
2 Sam. xviii. 1 1 . &c. 

N 0 .CCCXXXIX. PUNISHMENT EXTBNDBD TO KINDRED. 

WE are not always reconeiled to the Eastern idaa, which apeare in the reasons 
annexed to the second commandment, that God ** visits the iniqai^ of the parents, to 
the third and fourth generation:” althou^ if we refer this to the natural effect of some 
hereditary diseases, the gout, for instance, [or the leprosy, as an Eastern disease; vide 
the instance of Gehazi, 2 Kings v.] we know that they do visit, at least, the third and 
fourth generation; so that not merely the grand-children, but the great grand-children, 
may be said to participate in dm penalty of their aneestor’s disobedience; wUlc they 
Boffar under the effects of his imprudence, gluttony, extravagance, incontinence, &c. * 

I find, however, that Punishment exteadad to the third and foiwlh generation, does 
net always satisfy the king of Persia:-.-** AU the peaiii that weigh half a medical, or 
more, diat are fished up at Baknim, belong to the king: who, nevertheless, makes a 
liberal present to the fisnerman who brings mm each; but also, if any of them fail to 
do it, and sell such a pearl out of bis dominioas, were it even at the world’s end, the 
king is soon a^uainted with it, and, to be revenged, he puts to death the whole fe^ly, 
and all the Kindred, of the fisherman, even to the ssvBMtn gemsiiation, both mam 
an^emales” Thevbnot, Part il p. 161. 

Ijiose who think it hard that God visits (it is not said he desirojfe) t^ tAird gene- 
ration, for their ffitiisr’s crimes, will, I hope, admit, that the kmg of Persia is infinitely 
less justifiable io extmidiag bis vengeance to the uveaiA generation; and that to death; 
especially, when we are by no means convinced that he can plead on the other hand, 
his extension of mercy to thouaaiuU of those who obev and honour him. How much 
milder is the language of the king of Israel, than that descriptive of the kiqg pf Persia! 

No. CCCXL. PUNISHMENT OF POSTERITY. 

THE foregomg Number supposes, that the manner in which we may consider the 
expression, “ visiting the iniquiues of the fadier upon the children,” is illustrated by, if 
net strictly referable to, die descent of hereditaiy diseases. I find, however, such a 
rimilarity of expression, and such an easy sense of the words, indie following extract 
firom the Laws of Menu, p. 184, of Sir William Jones’s Works, that I am tempted 
to lay it before the reader. 

Even liere below wa iHyast ohui •ttaioi ao felicity: 

Ifor be wboie wealtb proceedt froia glviiig ftlie eridenee : 

Nor 1 m, who cooitMtly loket delight in mUlikfe 

Though iq^resMd by penitiy, hi ooaee^aeaee of hk ligbleoiifi daalhigi, 

Let hhn [« good maa] new doe hit Mind to varighkonfaefi; 

for ho May ^htorte the ap e oi| y mrthRow^ioiqiutoof and ligfiil Men. 

Jbi^oity eoaiaktltd iMhkMa^ fMdaoMMOl Ibih ipModiotely ; 

Bml&e the earth, m due Mien, aad addMMhg by Ittle and little. 

It ondientet the aM who eoMadlled kv 

^ttfaify om eMpaitlad, idb am offwdMm Mt to hiai who wtoi^t it^ 

Ham In hit own ycnoB, pel ^ hit MM 
d>r if not in bii §w, jet id hk giiDd-fO&i t 
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«• fragments: 

ftefronri tioh for a wMte throuf^ aatinfatomiim; 

lliai he beboldf good thim; thetttt is that he eaaqaUbet his fees: 

Blit he periiheth at length wa hit n>ot upwards. 

let a aiaa contSoualiy take pleasaie k tnidi« k josHeat 

In laudable practices* and ui auritjf: 

let him chastise those whoa heasiiy dastise k a Iml mode: 

Let him keep k subjectko his speech* his arm* and his appetite. 

Wealth and pleasures repugnant to law let him shun; 

And em lawlul acm wMeh aajf canse lahire'pak ; 

Or bh hCensiire to mankind: 

Let him not liafe nimble hands* mstlass ket* or vokble eyes; 

Let him not be crooked k his ways 

Let him not be flif^^t in his speech* nor ktelligent k dokg mischief; 

Let him walk k the path of good men ; 

The path k which his forefathers walked: 

While he mores in that path* he can give no offence. 

By this it appears* that if a person prosper unjustly* fliough bis injustice may not be 
known* his children may expect to be deprived of tihat prosperity ; and it does not long 
descend in his family. £. gr. a man by undetected mud acquires wealth; of which 
Providence deprives his son* or his grandson ; now his son* or his grwdson* are 
reduced only to the original level* where in fact they ought to have continoed ; they 
suffer no [unjust] real, or actual loss; they are, indeed* deprived of what their father 
had acquired* but this deprivation merely places them in that situation which they 
ought not to have quitt^: to use a military phrase* they have been unjustly 

promoted,’' but are now [justly] “reduced to the ranks?” 

Possibly the hint at a second or third generation is subjoined to the commandment* 

1. because a man may live long enough to see, and to suffer under* such PunislraeDt. 

2. His immediate descendants* as son or grandson* might assist in the acquisition of 
such unjust wealth* &c. and therefore, being sharers in the guilt, they are properly 
subject^ to their share of Punishment. 

This mves a very easy sense* and tlie principle may be applied to any crime ; that 
it is appued in the second commandment to idolatry* need be no objection; since the 
mode of God’s visitir^ is not expressed* and since this is a crime very likely to be 
^transmitted in a lar^y* yet not open to detection* but secret* and ther^ore requiring 
the denunciation of the heaviest penalty to prevmt it. So that God may be under* 
stood* as saying, “die judges may not detect this crime; but 1 will: or* if I forbear 
from punishing the immediate culprit, I will punish bis Posterity* if tbe^ continue ia 
the course: therefore* ae you value yomr children, be sure to avoid idolatry.” 

I««.CCCXLI. PUNISHMENT AND MARK OF CAIN. 

THE iearaed Shuckfosd was not only disMtisfied with our usnal notion, that 
.Cod set a SSturJt vpots Coin, in consequence of his having killed his brother Abel, but 
he makes himself merry with the lodioroiia nature of some of those Bfiarks ndiich fency 
Jisd appointed to be borne «d>e«t ky hhn. WiMioirt attempting to defiand those con* 
lectures, and without adding l» theilf nttmbor, I Shall tnerdy endeavow tokhew, Uiat 
the customary rendering ^fkhe pMsagO, Cen. b.'Sh. ttmy be dappor^, 

Among the laws attributed to Mfenu is the Ibitoyldg appoi^mfoi^ wlbaii I notice 
especially, because it isdirectiy attributed to Mjemo, hips^ as if were, a genuine 
tradition receired from him, and it dewribes so powerfoUy and pametbeany, the 

' distreseed 
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dutimtttA ntaatkoi of an oatcast, that oae ia led to think it ia dMinriren thereool- 
hsctioB of aome real iaa>aao» aatiMt dun from fcaeaight of the ao Wsri w i j B of each a 
awooaed cnaainal. ' 

CrkMe, in leneral have been thooi^t, by mankind, suaeeptiUeOf^tiijyihtioD, mmre 
or leaa acoordu^; to the drareea of their |j[uUt: but some ate of ao flagrant a nature, a» 
to be supposed atrodoua beyond expianoa. Tbou^ aanider be umudlf considered 
as one or those atrocioua crimes, and consequently loexpiaUe; yet, diato have been 
instances wherein the criminal was punished by odier aaeans dna loss of life. A 
judicial infliction, of a commutator kind, seems to have been passed on Cain. Adam 
was punished by a dying life) Cain by a kving deadi. 


For violating the pntatMl bed. 

Let (Ac Mark «/a taale pert be inpeeteed OM tsb vosansAB, witu a hot ibbh. 
For drinking epitHi, a vintnei's flag: 

For (tealing laoied gold^ a deg’i foot t 

For murdering a priest, tbe figure of a beedlesi corpse. 

With aooe to eat sritb tbcas. 

With none to sacrifice with tbcm: 

With none to be allied by amniage to them: 

Abject, and eaclnded from all taeial duties. 

Let them wanobs ovbb tub SABTH: 

Branded with kukliUe Marks, 

They skall be deterted ^ their patenwl and maternal relations. 

Tmated Ira none with amCtion ; 

Rooeioad by none with vespeot. 

Snafa is the ordinance of Mbnv, 


“ Criminals of all classes, having performed an expiation, as ordained by law, shall 
rot ke nutrked oh the/orehead, but be condemned to pay tbe highest fine.” This also 
is firrm Mbnu. 

Let m Apply these principles in illustration of the history of Cain. Cain had slain 
Abel las brothw; this being a vei^ extraordinary and emt^rassing instance of guilt, 
and perhaps the Jirat enormous crime among mankind which required exemplaiy 

K kihmen^ tbe Lord thought proper (o inteqxwe, and td act M judge on this mngu- 
y affecting occasion. Adam might be igfUAunt of this guik, ignonmt by What 
procMs to detect it, and ignorant by wbat pemthy to punish it; tot the Lord (meta* 
phoricidly) hears of it, by the blood which cried fitUn the ground; and he detects it, 
by citing the murderer to his UftonUl; wheie, after exanmation and conviction, he 
passes sentence on him : — “ Thou art emaed from fris eartk, wkieh hath opened her 
nuutk to receive f Ay brother' t blood: a fugitive and a vagriboad riialt thou be ia die 
earth” [inMa>ie And Cain said to the Lesrd, “ la ini/pdtg tea great fror 

e^epiation? Is there no fine, no suffering, short of such a vagabond state, that may be 
accepted ? (Aou hatf bapir^ed me this dap from tht fate qf* fAe load [nonitn 

odamoA] where I wab born, where my pamto dwell, my native conutry I mi from tkv 
preaencer efep, iq ti>y ptolic worsh^ and ioptitiitious ; Inmat moeo hade mpaeff from all 
iqy heart bolds dear^ aoiog prohibit fWim approaching' tqy former iutiinates, and thy 
venerated akaiv / As • frigitive, qi vagmboad ,eaa tie earth: and emp om who 
Jiadeth me s% we without compuiacifeo, as if I wmesuther a wild hMst, than a 
man,” TV Imd mkI, “I sMntieaad ap.mmiatiou ferromAy* <» aocount. of your 
crime of ungovomaMe jiialice»aad aagar,>kwditig you lay- a sitHrifering hrifim the 
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should he taken off by sudden destth'; neiAer hhinedktdy frOto' tt j isdy ’nW uuMi- 
ately by anoAer. 1 prononude, AMbfinv, a much HSamarSenten^ 6n ilhoever shoff 
destroy Cain. Moreover, to Aew Aat Cain is a person suflbriog UMer pttiBfehmeM, 
since no one dse has power to do it; mnce he cesims Ae justice of bis lfeUo#4tteti ; 
since his crime has calfed me to he his judge, I’shaH brand hi» forehead erkh a Mark 
of bis crime; and then, whoever observes Mark, will avoid his comphuy; Aey 
will not smite him, but Aey will hold no intercourse wiA hhn, foaring' ms irascible 
passions may take offence m. some unguarded word, end should agmn transport him 
into a fury, whidi may issue in bloodshed. Beside this, idl mankind, w^ever bo 
endeavour to associate, shall fear to pollute themselves, by conference wiA him.” 
— The uneasinesses continually arising from this state of sequestration, led the 
unhappy Cain to seek repose in a distant settlement. 

If this conception of the history be just, and if the miptation from Mbnu be senuine, 
we have here one of Ae oldest traditions in the worid ; in confirmation not only of the 
history as related in Genesis, but of our public version of the passage. 


No. CCCXLII. DISTINCTION OF MEATS. 


THERE must undoubtedly have been some original from which the various 
nations, with which we are acquainted, derived Aeir institutions, whether political or 
religious: — that among these institutions we find restrictions in the choice of Food, 
certain creatures permitted, certain others prohibited, opens a wide firid for remark. 

In Leviticus, chap. xi. Moses forbids, as unclean, ail quadrupeds — Ftrst, those 
which are carnivorous, or live by rapiue — ^wiA all Aat have uncloven hoofs.~iSiee«MKf/y, 
he adds, that creauires which may be received as clean, must chew the cud : and to 
complete his principles of discrimination, he selects some instances of creatutos which 
he pronounces unclean, because, Aough Aey possess smue of Aese requisite charac- 
ters, yet one such character may be wanting: he notes, espedally, the camel. Among 
BIRDS, Moses prohibits — First, the rapacious kinds, birds ef prey i—Seeomdfy, sundvy 
of Ae web-footed kinds, or water-birds. Also, he prohitats iimiscriiDinately, all kinds 
of meatures Aat creep on all-four. [8ee Ae Nsturas. History.] 

These directions of Moses, compared with those of Menu on the tame subject, 
will fiimish the reflective reader with matter for umditation. Whence the admission 
of this? Whence the rejection of thiUf What cause detarmined the agreement or the 
disagreement of their choke, tluir exceptions, Ac.? ' 


Menu forbids Ae Brahmen from eating ** Ae milk qf a camd, or any quadnqied 
with the hoof not elovenf he orders to be shunned, qaadrujpeds with uncloven hoofs; 
carnivorous lards ; such as live in town^— the 8pam>,w, the waferdiird, plqvaf tfie 
pheuieopteros — Ae chacrtir^a — the town-cock — ^Ae sorsm— Ae rs^ffuvala-rt^nrop^ 
pedcer— the parrot: Bibds that strike w^th their bsajis — webfoote4 
those which wound with strong' talons — those which dive to deeom iEik-HtiiQ — 
the raven — all amphibious fisl^ters: also, taue^hoos ; and fish of every sogt* [He 
excepts, bsweyer, some kinds of whose liameS, ii^ng vAoOy Indian, i^o^ld 
convey no information to ^ feada.l “ Let him flesp pLSljl' |So1it^ 


rev no mtormation to ttm reaaer.l J 
aounal, pof of mAnown beiuiis or Aotigb,'Wi 

itdt cxta^emth JSw^tfciSe,^ , Blitlth^ ^ 
nbbii!, or hfilk are lawfiiL” amdpf;* fivetoe^' . 
Bxemrrso) i % have but oik t6% 
by Mbnu, betweeil creatures clean and ^ ^ 
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ITMNXISUH. FlMll3il£9rrs. |» 

VaAes Hm inwA ABrrtMSHCS, ia dw Jhetmur^f^ ii a tM^ Arkather Fledi ware 
•ateaac.fiMMl bafore tke Deliige? 1 haire been apinibn tki^ it was men comnibnlT 
aa^ Tke leUawing absemitioDa, ascribed ta SuaMtt, saM ta aalflbkaiata USm 
qpMao; I 

** No doubt, in the iwknavtA ssferifioes by holy maii; and ta bbbdttMii. by ttoae of 
the priestly, and nuUt^ tribes, the Flesh of auen beasts and birds as may legally be 
eaten, was pbesemted vo hhe deities. 

“Am delivmi m n rids Amt d&Mt [*. a. Flesh] sMut he twalhwed only 

for tke jBmrpoee of sacrifiee: but it is a rule of gigantic demons, that it may be swal- 
lowed ror in>y< other pnipose. 

“ On a solemn oflbriag to a guest, at a sacrifice, and in holy rites, to the manes, or 
to the gods ) — but on Mew occasions Otifyt may cattle be uafai. This law Msmi 
enacted.” 

This cotaoluding reference to Mbmv seems to mark diis custom as a tlidy primitire 
traction (for as tradition only can the laws ascribed to that ancient le^slator be 
regwded, and of no tardier authority.) The consequences, however, are important; 
a cattle could lawfiHy be slaia, oaiyp at a saoifioe ; n, at a sacrifice, the i^esh was to 
be eateb» eaten in heapw of the trinity, sacred joy succeeding solemn expiation — ^how 
fiWfiil wis such an oaemrenoe to those who only On sitch occasions, swallowed Flesh 
Meat ! We, Who in these dimates Slay and eat Flesh daily, should place ourselves in 
the condltfiin of tfiode Whh partook of it only on sacrifical occasions, in order to con- 
ceive th'e SensatfouS of sudi primidve worshippers ; in order, 1 say, to acquire some 
thinC tiiea of that deep inreressfon which the pecularity of this rite must have made 
on their minds. What did they suppose, when they saw the destined offering taken 
ftoin its peaceful meadow, to be slain;— when the animal struggled, in the convulsions 
of death when tke victim was presented to the Deity; — when much of it was con-^ 
sumed by fire;— whqn a part of* it was reserved as food; and — when each individual 
was calliM tO'partileqMte in a Idn^ of sustenance, which only entered his lips when 
the solemnities of worship rendered such participation a duty ? The importance and 
the dignity of such insritutions must have iieen enhanced by the infirequency of their 
recunUnce. Wnat was their in^rt, and what their effect? What was me expectation 
they inroiyed ; and what tbe emcaiy tkay imp^ed, and included ? 


No. CCCXLIII. THRONE OF MAJESTY. 

THM 'TlWcfoe of Snlomott is described as havihg bean hxtremcly magnificent, 
1 Kings X. 18. having twelve Hons; but whereabouts on it these ornamental animals 
were placed, is not easy to say, as we have no accurate idea of its form and con- 
struction. r shall therefore now aiei^y attract a description of tbe Mill’s Throne, 
whieUwe find bad'dirers-atepB alsoi akd,<on tke fop Of its ascent, four lions; wherein 
it seems to bear a pdrrial reseoihlanOe to Solombn’s stately Seat of Majesty. 

“And fortker tt^y fold dH*, tbht’ Ijih fthe Mogol] hath at Agra a most Klorious 
ifljurpne wifbia hls palat^e, ascended IW divers steps, which are covered with matre df 
silver; uriph ffie top of d^h aadom, eifood folw'lioiu; upon pedestals of enriOus 
coionred marble ; WMcn dlt u&dd’of Matey i^er, sonuT pari of tkeM j^ded 

withj;old, and be^’lntii Tko^ Ifoks sUpipOix a dam^y m Ifiiie 

gold, under which the Mogol sits when be appears in bis greatret state and glory.” 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Voyage, p. 456. 

M 2 



Hirones were of diflSsrent kiode'; sotnetimee they reaeonbled a iilool^ 'sometiiiieB a 
chair, aometunee a bo&, and sametimes they were as lai|^ as a bed. One of the 
Thronestof Tippoo Saib was back of a eery ia^e royal ti^r^ made of gold ; 
studded with precious stones ; and that part of his back which was employed as a 
seat, was covered with fiipe chintses, &c. &c. by way of cushions. 


No. C5CCXLIV. ROCKS USED AS FORTRESSES. 

SAMSON, we are told, Judges xv. 8. took his station in the Rock Etam, whence 
he sudered himself to be dislodged by the persuasion of his brethren ; not by the force 
of bis enemies : and David, it is said, repeatedly, bid himself in the caves of Rocks. 
It appears that Rocks are still resorted to, in the East, as places of security, and 
some of tbena are even capable of sustaining a si^e^ a siege at least equal to any the 
Philistine army could have laid to the residence of Samson. So we read in Db i^a 
Roque, p. 205. “ The Grand Seignior, wishing to sieze the person of the emir,^ gave 
orders to the pacha to take him prisoner : he accordingly came in search of himi with 
a new army, in the district of Ch^; which is a part of Mount Lebanon, wbereip is 
the village of Gesiriy and close to it the Rock which served for retreat to Ae emir. It 
is named in Arabic Magara G^in^ i, e. ‘the cavern of Gesin,' by. which name it 
is fiunous. The pacha pressed the emir so closely, thpt this unfortunate prince was 
obliged to shut himself up in the cleft of a great Mock^ with a small dumber of his 
officers. The pacha besieged him here several months; and was going to blow up 
the Rock by a mine, when the emir capitulated.’’ 

Thus David might wander from place to place, yet find many fastnesses in Rocks, 
or caverns, wherein to hide himself from Saul. Observe, too, that this cleft in the 
Rock is called a cavern; so that we are not obliged always to suppoi^, that what the 
Scripture calls caves or caverns were under ground; though su<m is Uie idea con- 
vey^ by our English word. 

We may remark also, that before the invention of gun-powder, and its explosive 
power, was known, fastnesses of this kind were, in a manner, absolutely imprc^able; 
and, indeed, we have in Bruce, accounts of very long sieges sustained by indmduals 
and their families, or adherents, upon Rocks ; and which at last terminated by capi- 
tulation. 

The idea of retiring to Rocks for security; of considering the protection of God as 
a Rock, &c. &c. which often occurs in Senpture, will appear extremely natural from 
the subject of this article. 

* 

The number of caves and dwelling places in Rocks which lat^ travellers have di«> 
covered, as well in parts of Jndea as in Egypt, greatly exceeds, what had formerly 
l>een supposed. Many of theae are still occiqa^ as retreats by the inbabitaxits; and 
Demon gives an acconnt of skirmishes and combats, fought io the grottoes or caverns 
of Egypt, by U»e And) residents, against their iuvraeia under Buonaparte. On the 
east of the Jordan, as Seeteen reports, entire famm^, with their Cattle and flocks, 
take possession of caves and caveras in Rocks and sanded places, where they 
not easily discovered, and tsbeacethey could not easily be ^sliodged. 




PltA^iTEIfTS. 




No.e€CXLV. AN ATTEMPT TO ARRANGE 

THE SONG OF SON66 OF SOLOMON, 

AND TO ILLUSTRATE PARTS OF IT 

BY MEANS OF ENGRAVINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE first principle to be considered in analysing this Poem is, the Arrangement 
of its parts ; tor it evidently appears to be not one continued, or uniform ode, but a 
composition of several odes into one connected series. 

Beside the termination of the Poem, there are three places where the author has 
decidedly marked the close of a subject. These are, the lively adjurations addressed 
by the Bride to the daughters of Jerusalem. These three periods close by the same 
words, uttered by the same person (the Bride), who, when she is the .last speaker, 
concludes in the same manner, with very slight variations. They occur at the end of 
the first day, the end of the second da^, and the end of the fifth day ; but at the end 
of the poem this conclusion is not maintained. 

If, then, these passages be admitted as divisions of the Poem originally intended 
to be marked as closes^ we have only to ascertain two other divisions, in order to render 
the parts of the poem pretty neairlv commensurate to each other in length, and com- 
plete in the su^joct vvhich each includes. By attending to the sentiments and express 
siops, we shall find little difficulty in perceiving such a change of person and occur- 
icence, that the ending of the tbira day must be where we have placed it ; because the 
following words, relating to a dream of the over-night, imply tnat they are spoken in 
a morning; ^nd they are so totally distinct from the foregoing sentiments, as to 
demonsfir^ R IoIrI onange of scene and of subject. The same may be said of the 
close of tbe fourth day. There is such a determinate change of stylc» subject, and 
person speaking, in the succeeding verses, that evei^ feeling of propriety forbids our 
uniting them, lliese principles, then, divide tbe Poem into six divisions, each of 
which we have considered as one day. 

It has been usual with commentators to regard these six days as sueeeedifig tbe 
day of marriage : a mistake, as I suppose, which has misled them into many mazes 
of error. On &e contrary, they are here considered vMwecedine tbe day of marriage; 
and, I thmk| the Poet distinctly marked tbe sixth day, as being itself the day of 
that union; which accounts for its terminatiou with the Mommg^logue, and the 
omission of tbe evaiing visit of the Bridegroom to Jtbe Bride ; as then the Sabbaih, 
to which no allusion appem in any preroding day, would be beginning, in whose 
sofemuities the Jewish Bridegroom would be attentively engaged. 

Odier interpreters have supposed fliese Eclogties to be so absolutely distinot as 
to have no connection with each Other, and not to forma r^ular series; a s^MOst- 
tion, that constdmably impairs fhdr beauty, as a whole, and tbe effect of eara of 
them sii^dy 9 while it leaves undecided the reason for their association, or for their 
appearance and preservation in one book. 


Nd.CCCXLVI. OF THE TIME OP THE YEAR. 

THATtheT|iltt 'ciffli|B¥e«)r|B8|pritti^lM «lir)igrabeeDiQito^wd< aad, indeed, it 
is so cleariy marked as to need no siq^rt from reasonings. The mention of sundry 
par^cularsip tbe Ppm depoiwtndes, it , Mr^IlABMBB has iden|lihe4 the asonth te 
beA^ril; IM, indtkdelt) srP'iney Say 'df «s in Ehgbuid nas iMdn sIM of Majr« 
that “ April is the mother of love.” 

No. CCCXLVIl. OF THE DIVISIONS OF EACH DAY. 

W£ have supposed it right to divide each Day into two parts. Morning and 
Evening; because there appears to be such appropriations of persons and sentiments, 
as detach each Eclogue from its centpamon. 

It should be remembered that the JVooa ef tbe Day is too hot in Judea te permit 
exertion body or mind : and that no person of the feast deoreS ef respectability, is 
abroad at that time of the day. The Turks have a proveiu importii^, that “ only 
Franks and dogs walk about at Noon.” And, in Europe itself, as in l^uun and 
Portv^, while the natives at noon sleep the detta, “ tiie streets,” say they, ** are 
guarded by Englishmen and dogs.” 

Since, then, Noon is the time for repose in the East (vnfe 2 Sam. iv. 5.) we are not 
to expect that an Eastern poet should depart from the manners of his country, by 
representing this part of the Day as a fit time for visiting, ot conversation, oi enjoy- 
ment. Neither can we suppose that Night is a fit time for visiting, or conversation, 
among recent acquaintances, especially. Whatever our own unhappy manners may 
ordain, in respect of encroaching on the proper repose of n^t; tile East knows 
nothing of such revels; nor of those assignations, which, under favomr of night, 
famish too much ocoasiOn for repentance on the morro'U'. 

Such considerations restrict these Eclogues to two parts of the Day, Morning and 
Eveningt Tbe Morning, among tbe Oriental nations, is very early ; the cool ot the 
day, day-tueak, belbve tiie beat 'Comes on) and the Evenibg is also the bool of thO 
day, aA» the Imt is over. 

Tbe monM^of tins Poem are mostly aeeupied’by cdnverBatisns efilie Bride witir 
hw female viritors, ornrith her attendants, iuherewuapeitssent. But OB the morning 
of the second 4^, the Bride, (fosermg her beleved ehgaging fe a huntiigs^ttrty, Hf 
agro e a bi y smpriMd by a visit from him, and sees him flm the upper story of hef 
apartments, Mid throng , tbe crossdmrs' of her wfaidewn, 'He soHints a* view of' her 
countenance ; but tbe poem seems to insinuate bin ferthef wmiting fiM* Mot tiH tbn 
neid momi)ig; when she being intent on ccmsidering bin palaiiMiiB) snffem hessnlfto 
he aurprizedi; and the Brida|po 9 i» compUmantnAer beauty, whiolH for the finttime, 
he ha» an opportunity— not prapedy of oanfuferug^biit menly.of gfeacMgr ati 

T^,eseiBilig is tbe regidaf tinm wuen the Bride ehpeetnto he visilad by bwfipeuse) 
acoordiiliglylm visits ber.ofi tbe find evscnhiK.;. butonitimseoMMloyienifig sfaedas«riban> 
her anxirty, oceasioBed by his feilure in> tine^ expected ^attention, for wbiok she- bad 
waited evep.ioto when it .nms too latn to'sn^ae hewoaldt.eame^ and dm 
must needs relinqiiiab afl^tbong^iof sednghim. On^tfavotiHBr.eftenitgnhopMrt^ 
tually.payn his attiBq 4 n 9 ce ; and though inmort tdfthf coavarsntipgJhtiiveen them 

umw« to same eifect, y^t the vaiiety.of {fofwaeoiagyipiul m f ^^her mnmiqmd 
by b^.pnr^givef a ^harai^te^c iicho^.dqpu)ccWjaad. k)Wmatito4bi» Eeem^. 
io phmhtif itMreqpiUed, k is by very, few;— hut cortam^ it lit oot,inuyiBaae4'};^ 
»oy. - . * 



No. OOClObVlIt. OF THB FEBSONS^ WiiOr^ SPEAIL 

IT Is oatoral to oiqBire, In tiie nejct plsOe, wlo tlie ‘jilj .tW 

Fo^7 That it consists of c(HiT«»ation» is an opinion derived froip foe eariiest fimOs; 
from the Jewish synaj;ogttei»nQ less than from the Christian church : but MVe 

varmd as to the persons engaged in this Conversation. Ibere^ eiridentiy 'axe t^o prin- 
cipals : we say, first, the lady herself, whom we distingmsh as the Bride; meaning 
a person betrothed to her spouse, but not yet married to him. She evidently comes 
from a distant country, and that country south of Judea, and more exposed to ^e 
beat of the sun. She is accompanied by her mother [or, by a representative of her 
mother,] and by proper female attefidants, whom we shall denominate Brioemaids. 

The second principal in this poem is the Bbu>R.orooM'; who is described in terms 
which can agrep only with a pxmce; and tids prince is accompaniedton liis part by a 
number of companions, with whom be can be free, and who in return can be hearty. 

Beside these, as tlie Aride is bat reeewtiy arrived frrons a distant land, it is very 
natural that some of the ladies her present residence [the royau haram] should 
visit her; no less to congratulate and to compliment her, than to engagea share in her 
good graces, and to commence that friendship which may hereafter prove valuable 
and pleasant to both parties. 

N. B. The Qveen Mother of the Bridegroom perhaps heads this group. 

Such, we venture to tlunk* are the Persons speabii^ in this Conversation-Poem. — 

Received opinion, founded on a pretty general tt^ition, has called the prince, 
Solomon Kmg of Israel; and tradition almost, or altogether equally general: 
has called the princess, his Egyptian spouse, the Daughter of Pharaoh. As we 
acquiesce in this opinion, we pass it, with this .slight mention only. 


No. CCCXLIX. OF THE PLAQE WHERE THE ACTION^ PASSES.' 

THE Place is the Citv of David. This will folliTfr, In some degtiee, ih>m the 
mention already made of the parties : but farther proof may be found in the history 
of this connection, 1 Kings iii. 1. “ Solomon made affinity with FhaVaoh king of 
Egypt, and took I^araob’s daughter, and frri* inJtb tht City ov'^DAvtu; uniti 

be l»d made an end of buUdkig his own houses Solotnofr madd also a lfou8d foX 
Pharaoh's dmi^ter.” 1 Kh^ vn. 8. — " PharacSi’s din^^ter come m oat qftSe Cttvt 
OP David, to the house wl&h Solomon bad 'buih'fear tier.” T Kings ix. 34. Ftotii 
these passives it is clear, that Solomon lodged his Bride in the City of 'David, 
(lireetty as he reeeivei her; consequently, at the time described in this poem. 

The readelr wiU now turn to the Map of JerrsaIub^ FkAouxNTs, No. cxxxvi.. 
and observe the Situation, &c. of the rityXo' palR<;e) of Iwvid, which stood on Mount 
Sion. Tracing the ancient boogdaries, we find it copnecto on one side wi{h the city 
of Jmwsalem; on the other aides it is surrounded t>y the cotintry, the hdls, &c., 
in the nrigfabonthood. Its internal diitribnti<m, we aie not to imagpie was whp|lyr 
like that of a city; i. e. a series of. streets tlvonghont, leamugh^m ehd toeuo; 
cmDpriang tiie palace of David, its conrts and appurtenances, the gardens and plea- 
sUregrwiiriis behmrii^fO tiiift ptiaee, ih emicrus and'iriegnler Shttm. If vnne 
a fi^eoifthkned’ lines wlfoeini'fh i^tl^ ilai^ be adjacmib flfe dtjtof 
sw, tdwfaeretheiron^gafeisirieriirahai'o'nr^sn; midfor'^e sake Ofperijpieoi^, vte 
sbbB adair^fwithtiiri beiieviiigil^ihm I, K, L, M, were streets, orotiferbtliqmgfi 
and frutber, vrllere tile writ of^ present city passes, we shall siqyiose a pile" 0i 
btdffings, tite p«dRce of Davidt fiatving one front toward Jernsaiem, and anether 


toward the ^rdens, into which the rest of tjhe'ground wasjformed. These gardens, 
thus occupjnng full half the area of the eit; « Dand, or the whole ef wl^ is marked 
Mount Sion -on our Plan, must he snppmed to be ainply famished wit^ the most 
admired plants, shrabe, frees, evergre^^ hcl^'wifh Water, ih basot|s, tirekius, foun- 
tains, &c.; with a smoodi-mdwed sWard’of tiiemoM vind green, t. e. gms; ind With 
a variety of dowers in pots, vases, &c. in kbot^ with whatever of decoration art and 
expense ceidd procure; and the whole so disposed, as to be Men to the greatest 
advantage from the windows, balconms, galleries, padliona^ and internal walks of the 
palace. 

Nor is this all; for unless we observe how fitly the risings and hills of Mount Sion 
were adapted to communicate pleasure, by views of them [t. e. being looked totranb,] 
and by the situations they allbracd fbr prospects {f. e. being lo<dced,,^Y)m;] also, what 
is implied in these risings, the hollows, dells, &c. their counterparts, which yielded 
at once both coolness and shadow, we shall lose the satisfaction arising from several 
of the allusions in the Poem: — these hillocks, then, the reader will bear in mind. We 
must add the snppesition of various gates around this enclosure, some communicating 
with the town, o&ers wMi the counfry; all of them more or less guarded by proper 
ofiicers and attendants. 

We must also include in our ideas of the Palace, that king Solokon himself resided 
in a part of it; aax, for distinction sake, the part below e: and his Bxiue, her mother, 
and attendants, hodged in another part of it ; my, the part above e. These parts of 
tl>e same palace may easily be understood as possessn^ a ready communication with 
each other: some them were surrounded by corridors; others were open pavilions, 
or colonnades, &c. i6cc. according to the nature and composition of a royal residence 
in the East, and adi;pted to the various pmposes, &c. of the apartments. Add gnards 
— ^former residentsr-rpeoper officers, — servants, &c. &c. 

Tbus we have stated eur notions of the Time — the Place — the Persons, of this 
conversation-poem. We desire the reader to transport himself aud his conceptions 
into the palace of the lugbly-favoured king of Israel; to make one among those 
honoured with a station in the train of Solomon, when his betrothed Spouse, newly 
arrived from Eept, with heir mother, surrounded by all the pomp which the surarb 
Pharaoh himself could depute to aggrandize bis daughter in the of beholders. 
Egypt was at this time in its glory, as to riches and power; and l^lomon was risinsjuto 
w greatest repute for magnificence, and into a proveridd fr^ine for wisdom- Thus 
introduced, let qs attend die conversadons these illustrious lovers : but, let us 
remember that th^ are express^ and trapsmitted in the eneigedc, the impassioned, 
the figurative language of poetry, of eastern pp^tiy ; comprized in metaphors, eaay> 
frtmiliar, and even consfahd (he pfkce and'coim’try whete we bear them f^at a great 
part td* the goUttnir^ attending a Cdurtdfip-conversntion is (by usage) included in 
them ; and tmit the pronqut"^^ (ho repartee tp such illusions, meta^ors, similies, 
comparisons, Js accepted as no sman teft of the uprightly wit, teucity of fi^cy, 
readiness of rewyt shd mental .dexteiit^ of the persons between wl)pm ^th^y {Miss. 
Tbos udVised^ luQl we accompanyw visit of (he Royul Pair? . 

J iy onr dtttyprarklKMdf-toi4ate (hedilfio^ thekaidEwe have 

ertokep; we shall dp in |be wueds of jBiihqp LewTSir ifJuaXmdship 

wan M standM ft, th^ if heiconsidaMd J^Q^vnmt leguiaitea as necessary in such n 
eajteqpnee^ ipta^W^jp^der expei^ toe pmob fruaa^tbe {MesenUhaashle attenptf hut, 
wbm we aacc<^> let bun accept the. success with wonmeosnep; and where we fitil, 
het him impute (he failure to our defifikucy, in aomn of those requisites, of wbighfi^ 
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luperior learning of 1>r. Lowth rendered him so much the more sensible. Vidt 
Lowth on Hebrew Poetry* 

Nothing can, I think, be imamned more truly elegant and poetical than certain 
passages [of the Song of Solomon]; nothing more apt or expressive, than the compa- 
risons. The discovery of these excellencies, however, only serves to increase our 
regret for the many beauties which we have lost, the perhaps superior graces, which 
extreme antiquity seems to have overcast with an impenetraole shade. 

It is much to be lamented, that no commentator has arisen sufficiently qualified 
to explain this beautiful poem. Those who have attempted it have been scholastic 
divines, rather indeed mystics, and have entirely overlooked the obvious and more 
elegant meaning. Indeed the task is by no meatis easy: besides^ a very accurate and 
idiomatical knowledge of tine Oriental lat^^uages^ and an intimate acquaintance with the 
manners of Antiquity, and no small information coneeming Natural History, will be 
requisite : to these must be added a good deal of reading in the Arabic poetry, par» 
ticularly in their compositions of the amorous kind; and last of all, a true taste for 
poetry. Very few of these qudities have existed separately, and never all of them 
conjunctly in those who have undertaken to illustrate this poem.*' 

By way of impressing a conviction of these difficulties on the mind of the reader, 
we shall merely set before him a single passage, with a specimen of the various senses 
attributed to it — if senses they can be called. A proper arrangement would have 
removed the obscurity. Chap. viii. 5. O that thou wert my brother that sucked my 
mother’s breasts. ... I would lead thee, and bring thee into my mother’s house, fwAo) 
WOULD INSTRUCT ME.” — ^The aiionymous translation 1764, printed for Dodsley 
[understood to be by Dr. Percy, afterwards Dean of Carlile; and subsequently 
Bishop of Dromoi'e, in Ireland] renders, “ I would bring thee into my mother’ s house, 
I WOULD BE CONSTANTLY WITH THEE.” — Mr. Green renders, “As an infant sucking 
my mother’s breasts ... I would bring thee into the apartment of her that conceived 
me, THAT THOU MiGHTEST BE MY GUIDE.” Wonderful, surely! a person of mature 
age guided by a sucking infant, after this person had brought the infant to the 
place to which they were going!!! Where is the sense, or the poetry, of this? Lastly 
comes Dr. Hodgson, who renders, “ I would lead thee, 1 would cause thee to go to 
the house of Talmadni, my mother.” The following is part of the Doctor’s note: 
“ In our English Bible this word (Talmadni) is translated ‘ who would instruct me.’ 
But how is this connected with the sense? and in what is she to be instructed? Nei- 
ther will the passage be mended if we translate, * you would instruct me’ [surely not; 
for what can this sucking infant instruct her in ?] Then, after noticing some various 
readings, the Doctor says, “ Talmadni, the word received into all the best editions, 
is the right word ; — but it is the name of her mother — and it may seem a further proof, 
that the Bride was not Pharaoh’s daughter, for the name of Pharaoh’s queen was 
Tahpenes, 1 Kings xi. 19.” 

The reader will remember, that our attempt professes to illustrate by Plates; no 
other meaning, therefore, is to be expected in it, than what plates can illustrate: and 
indeed it seems absolutely necessary, as a dictate of common sense, that not till 
AFTER the verbal rendering is clearly established, any more elevated import should 
be constructed upon it. Neither is the reader to expect critical remarks, variations 
of versions, mss. &c. since we profess, at this time, only arrangement, and restrain our 
elucidations to our own simple ideas, or, --give them what name you please, — conjee* 
tures, as they have occurred to os in revising the version. 

Edit. 4. N Div. 2. 
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THE 

TIME. 


PLACE. 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

Bride. 

Ladies. 


Bride. 

Ladies. 

Bride. 

Ladies. 


Bride. 

Ladies. 

Bride. 

Ladies. 

Bride. 


Ladids. 


FRAAftEEti. Jfo.ACCE, 

No. CCCL. 

SONG OF SONGS: OF SOIrOMON. 

At, and qfter, the Bride’s recent arrival from Egypt. 

The Marriage Week: six days previous to the completion of the 
marriage: the siocth day being the day of marriage. Each day divided 
into two Eclogues^ Morning and Evening; except the sixths which 
is Morning only. 

Time of the year : Spring. 

A Palace of Solomon in Judea; with its Haramy GardenSy ipc. i. e. 
the City of Da viDy adjacent to Jerusalem. 


^ FIRST DAY. Eclogue I. 

Morning. 

The Brides parloury and apartments in the Haram. 

Bride. Ladies of the Haramy or Queen MoTHERy visiting the Bridcy 
to compliment and to accompany her. 


May he salute me with aiTectionate salutations! (1) 

Or, May he think me worthy to receive his addresses — his compliments of kindness. 
Yes, most certainly : — Expect assuredhf his kindest addresses, 

So much are thy (2) love-favours excellences above wine. 

By the exquisite odour of thy perfumes 

(Like perfume widely diffused is thy renown for heauty) 

The virgins* affections are conciliated to thee. 

Pray lead the way — [(3) precede me ; go before me]. 

...O, no, — We follow in thy train [close after thee]. 

The King hath introduced me into his palace [(4) Haram^ chamber]. 

We shall be happy and rejoice in thee: 

We shall commemorate thy love-favours more than wine: 

Most consummately shall we love thee. 

Or, With perfect integrity shall we love thse. 

I am swarthy 

But dXXmc^yc^eng<sgmg] 

.... ..swarthy, O ye daughters of Jemsalemi 
As the tents of Kedar ! 

• ••••••• ..attractive — as the tent-cartRim of Solomon ! 

Do not too accurately scrutinize my swartiiiness, 

For indeed, the sun hath darted his direct rays upon me. 

The sons of my mother treated me contemptuously (5) ; 

They sqipointed me (6) inspectress of the (7) fruiteriei [orchards] ; 

But, my fruitery — my own — have not inspected. 

Tell me, O thqn, beloved of my (8) heart [person], where thou feedest ihgJMty 
Where thou makest it to repose at noon : 

For why should I be like a rover, [o straggler, in ,€onfasion\ 

Beside the flecks of thy cCmpaniont ? 

If indeed thou shouldest not know of thyself, 

O most (9 j elegant of women ! 

Trace thou thy way along the tracks of the Bock ; 

Or feed thou thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 
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FIRST DAY. EcIcOOub 11. 

TIME. SVENINO. 

PLACE. Brides parh%r^ 

PERSONS. Bride, and her Attendants, 

Bridegroom, and his Attendants, 
Ladies of the Hardm, 


Baideokoom. 


Ladies; or 'v 
Bridegroom’s ( 
Companions. \ 


To a chief (rider) in the cavalry of Pharaoh» 

(10) Have 1 compared thto» my consort 
Thy ohedhs jure jo elegantly decorated with hands ^pearh^ 

Thy neck ts so rupUndsnt with coUeti of gems. 

We will make for thee golden bands, 

Whh ^fmfted edges of sihner. 


Bride, ( ande) While the hang is snrromided by his <1 1) circle 

My spikenard uffnes delightfhl fragrance. 
A •ceiid«>bag of Bahuna is my bebved to me, 

in my bosom be shall constantly rest : 
Plate /. A cluster of Al-Henna is my beloved to me, 

[Of AUHennd\ from the pUntafrons of Bn»gedi. 


Bridegroom. Behold thon ait elegant, in thn ieuU, my consort ! 

Behold thou art elegant 1 Thine eyes sEre doves 1 * 


Bride. 


Bridegroom. 


Bride. 


Behold thou art (13) magnifioent, my associate friend ; 

How delightful, how exquisitely green {or fiowery] is cur (14) carpet covering! 
The beams of thy palaces are ce£urs! 

Their ornamental inlayiogs are firs! (15. hrutim, or bruehim, q, Cypreee?) 

1 am a rose of the mere field : 

A lily of the mere valley. 

As the lily among thorns, 

oo is my consort among the luaidens. 

As the citron-tree among the wild undentood. 

So is my associate friend among the youths. 


Bridegroom having retired. BniDti tola; or (16) speaking to the Ladies. 


Bride. 


When I delight in his (17) deep shadow, and sit down beneath it, 

And his f^it H deliaions to thy taste ; 

When he introduces me into his house ef wine. 

And “ Afrection** is his banner bright-blazing above me ; 
When he cheers me with refreshing cordials. 

And revives me with fragrant <18) citrons — 

(I am so wounded to fainting by Affection !) 

When his left arm is nnder my bead. 

And his right arm embraces me ;~ 

I a^nre you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the etartliM antelopes, by the timid deer of the field. 

If ye disturb, if ye discompose thistconmlete Affection, 

TiU [AJfectum\ herself desire it I 



FRAOMBffm 


Ilo«CCCl£. 


» 


SECOND DAY. Eclooue I. 


TIME. Morning early. 

PLACE. Bride's chamber. Bride at her (1) window hears the [hunting-horn^ 

^c. ?] music of her beloved^ very early in the morning. 

PERSONS. Bride f her Attendants. 

BniDEORooMt below. 

Bridegroom's Companions^ in attendance^ within hearing. 


Bridb. 


Plate It. 


Bridegroom. 

speaking ta 
Bride. 


To his 
€ompanums. 


The (2) music [sounds] of my beloved ! 

Behold he himself approaches ! 

Lightly traversing the hills. 

Fleetly bounding over the rising grounds, 

My beloved is swift like an antelope, or a fawn 1 

Behold him stopping [(3) seated, plewed] in his (4) carriage; 

Looking out through the apertures ; (6) [windows], 

Gleaming between the blinds ! (6) [lattices]. 

My beloved addresses me, and says. 

Rise, my consort, my charmer, and come away ; 

•• For lo ! the winter is over, the rains are passed, are gone, 

" The flowers appear in the meads. 

The singing'time [of the nightinaah] is come. 

And the voice of the turtle re-echoes in our grounds : 

The fig-tree forwards into sweetness its swelling fruit. 

And the vines advance into fragrance their just setting gnypes. 

** Arise, my consort, my charmer, and come away ! 

** My dove (7) hid in the clefts of the rocks, 

** Concealed in the fissures of the cliffs. 

Show me thy (8) swelling neck [turgid crop], 

•• Let me hear thy [cooing] caU (9) ; 

•• For sweet is thy call. 

And thy swelling neck is beautiful.” 

Catch the jackals, the little jackals which damage our fruiteries 
** &e their productions come to maturitv. 

••[Or, Whue they have tender fruitsy 


Bridegroom being withdrawn. 

My beloved is mine, and I am his (10) ! 

Feeding among lilies ! 

When the day breezes, when Ae lengthening shadows glimmer. 

Then return, then, my beloved, shew thyseuT like the antelope. 

Or the young hart, on the mountains of Bether (II) \erags\ 


Bribe. 



Bl0.OC(X. 


FAAOMSNt^. 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

B&ids. 


SECOND DAY. Eclogue II. 

Very late in ike EvEmm. 

Bride's apartment. 

Bbide^ sola^ [or, with the Ladies of the Haram.'\ 

Reclined on my sofa till dusky night I hoh around, 

1 seek him — ^the beloved of my heart : 

[Or, J ha/ve sought all the long evenina till dusk ; or, till night (12)], 

1 seek him — ^but 1 find him not. 

What if 1 rise now, and take a turn [a roimif ] in the city (13), 

In the streets, in the squares ; 

Seeking him — the beloved of my heart ? 

1 mag seek him, but not find him. 

What if the watchmen going their rounds throuffh all the city, find me 
Have ye seen him — ^the beloved of my heart ? ” 

I should ash of them: — I might ask in vain. 

Rut, what if passing ever so little a wav beyond them, 

I find him — the beloved of my heart? — — 

1 would clasp him, I would not let him go ; 

UntU I had bought him to the house of my mother. 

To the apartment of my parent herself 

Then toould I adjure yon, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the startling antelopes, by the timid deer of the field, 

li ye ^sturb, if ye discompose this complete Affection, 

Till [Affection\ herself desire it ! 



u 




110.1SCOL 


THIRD DAY. Eclogve 1. 

TIME. SfoRsma, 

PLACE. Bride's chamber'emeiidow: ItWfhkig tewaedsSie eomUty. 

PERSONS. Bride, and her Attendants of the Haram: looking tkroiigh the 
window. 


Bride» 


Ladies, or 
Attendants. 

Platt II. 


Bride. 
Ladies, or 
Attendants. 
Plait IL 


(1) Wl^t.is tbits jcmmiig ^ ikom the oammon Belds, 

Like a vast (2) colninn of smoke? 

Faming with balsams, and frsinkinceDse^ 

fikiipasshig all powders of the perfomer. 

That is the (3) paUm^ain afipropdate to S>ox«omoik hkas^! 

Sixty stout men awnroiind it; 

The stoutestiim'oes of Israel ; 

Eveiy one of them grasping a umovd »* erery one of them expert at arms ; 
Ready on his thigh the sword of the oOMasmder, 

£A ohtffp (d) fMtrku] from fear in the night 
«fgMrtor to faar ut aU iimm. 

A nuptial palanquin hath King Solomon made for himself? 

O yesl He hath made <d) of Lebanon-wood [eodor] its pillars; 

Of dker its lop eeverkig [eimopy] ; 

Of geki its lower eerliB^; 

With pmpbe faropiiiwej its midille part is spread, 

A present from the denghters ef Jerusalem. 


Bride. Go forth, 0 daughters of Zion, end behold King Solojmon 

Waarina the (6) hea<Loircl 0 t with which his mother encircled him 
In the d^ of his eimouseis. 

In the day of the gladness of his heart. 


Bridegroom (7) having seen the face^ or person^ of his Bride, for the first time, from 
a distance — incidentMy at her tvindow — by means of this visit, takes advantage of 
this opportunity to praise her beauty. 

Bridegroom, Behold, thou art elegant, my consort, behold thou art elegant! 

(hthw). Thine eyes are doves peering between thy (8) locks : 

Thy hair is like a flock of goats (9), 

Lony-hatred glistering goats [dtsctndiny] at Mount Gilead; 
Thy teeth a like a shorn flock (10) of sheep. 

Coming up on (11) Mount Cassius. 

All of them twins to each other ! 

And not one has lost its fellow twin. 

Like a braid of scarlet are thy lips ; 

And the organ of thy voice [mouth] is loveliness. 

Blushing (12) like the inner part of a piece of pomegranate 
Is thy cheek [UmpU] beneath thy locks ; 

White (13) like the tower of Havid is thy neck, 

(14) Built on a commanding eminence; 

A thousand shields are suspended around it, os trophies of conquest. 

All of them arms of dignity of valiant heroes. 

Tliy (15) two nipples are like two twin fawns of the antelope. 

Nibbling lily flowers. 

When the day breezes, when the lengthening shadows glimmer, 

I will visit the mountain of balsam. 

The hiU of frenkinceiiie. 





FRAGMENTS. 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

Bbidboroom. 


Bride. 


Beidecroom. 




Bride. 


Bridegroom. 


To his 

COMPANIOVl. 


THIRD DAY. Ecloovs 11. 


ErENim. 

Bride's parlour; tn which her Ladies, are in waiting. 
Bridegroom, accompanied by Attendants, visiting &e Srids. 

Thou art my entire elegance, my consort. 

Not a blemish is in thee. 

Be of my party (16) to Lebanon, my sponse, 

Accompany me to Lebanon, come: 

See the prospect from me head of Amanah, 

From the head oi Shenir, and of Hermon, 

From Lions* Haunts, from Panther Mountainf . 

Hion hast (17) carried off captive my heart, my sister spouse, (19) [jportiMrl 
Thou hast carried off captive my heart, 

nitercUly, J%ou hoit dis^kearted me]. 

By one (18) salty of thine eyes, 

By one link [of the ohainstte'] of thy neck. 

How handsome are thy love-favours, my sister, my spouse ! (19) [hitroihsd] 
How exquisite are thy love-favours ! 

How much beyond wine! 

And the fragrance of thine essences !— 

Beyond all aromatics! 

Sweetness — as liquid [/Hi/m] honey drops, such drop thy lips [spsteA] O spouse: 
[Bee] honey and milk are under thy tongue : 

And the scent of thy g^arments is the sweet scent of cedar. * 

A garden locked up is my sister, spouse, 

A spring^trtc^fy locked up, a fountain ehsely sealed. 

Thy plants are shoots of Paradise: 

t Or, Around thee shoot plants of a paradise. (20) ] 

’omegranates, with debcious fruits ; 

The fragrant henna, with the nards, 

(21) The nard, and the crocus. 

And sweet-scented reed, and cinnamon; 

With eveiT tree of incense; 

The balsam and the aloe (22 ) ; 

With every prime aromatio. 

Thou fountain of gardens! thou source of living waters! 

Thou source of streams-— even of Lebanon streams! 

North wind awake! (but (23) sink, thou southern gale) 

Blow on my garden, waft around its fhigrances. 

Then let my beloved come into his gard^. 

And taste &e fruits which he praises as his ddUcacies! 

I am (24) come into my garden, my sister, spouse, [betrothed, troth-plight}. 

I gather my balsam with my aromatics, 

1 eat my liquid hoim with mv ten honey, 

I drink my wine witLmy milh. 

Eat, my companions: drink, drink deeply, 

Ify assedite fiiendi! 



m 


PEAGMENTa. 




TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


Bride, 
relating a 
Oream to 
Vititors. 


.ADIES. 


iRIDE 

di$crihe$ hi$ 
CmMLenanct. 


FOURTH DAY. Eclogue I. 


Morning. 

lirid£s chamber. 

Bride and her Attendants : 
Ladies of the Haram, 


I was sleeping (1), bat my [Asar#] imagination was awake: 

When methought I heard 

^ The (2) voice [eound"] of my beloved, knocking, and saying : 

“ Open to me ! my sister I my consort 1 

** My dove ! my perfect! [or immactdate heautf!} 

For my head is excessively filled with dew, 

** My locks with the drops of the night.” 

But I answered: 

“ I have put off my vest ; 

** How can I put it on ? 

“ I have washed my feet; 

“ IIow can I soil them?” 

My beloved put his hand to open the door by the lock (3), 

( — My heart in its (4) chamber palpitated on account of him !) 

I rose to open to my beloved, 

( — My hand dropped balsam, and my fingers self-flowing balsam, 

On the handles of the lock) 

I did open to my beloved; 

But my beloved was turned away — was gone— • 

( — My soul [person, affection'] sprung forwards to meet his address.) 

1 sought him but could not find him ; 

1 called him, but he answered me not. 

The watchmen going their rounds in the city discovered me. 

They struck me, they wounded me. 

They snatched deep veil itself from off me. 

Those surly keepers of the wcdls ! 

I abjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

If ye should find my beloved,—— 

What should ye tell him? — 

— ^That 1 am wounded to fainting by Affection. 

Wherein is thy beloved superior to other beloveds, 

Most elegant of women, 

Wherein is thy beloved superior to other beloveds. 

That thou dost thus adjure us? 

My beloved is white and ruddy; 

Ihe (5) bright-blazing standard of ten thousand! 

His head is wrought gold — of the purest quality ! 

His locks are pendant curls— black as the raven! 

His eyes like (6) doves at a whitefoamny water-fall; 

Or, dipping themselves in alyarden canal — basin] atreasnUt of milk. 

And [turmny themaalvea, roUmy] sporting in the iulness [depth] of the pool. 

Bis 



NOfOGCl^ 


FRAGMENTS. 


m 


Dnerihet ki$ 
Drtu, 


Platt IX. 
Plait X. 


Ladies. 


Bride. 


Hit templet are thmbberies of odoriferous plants, 

Clumps of aromatic Crass; 

His lips are lilies, dropping self-flowing balsam ; 

His wrists {bands, hrojceletM] are circlets of gold. 

Full set witb topazes ; 

His waist [girdla] is bright ivory. 

Over which the sapphire plays ; 

His legs [drawtrs, 5fc.] are columns of marble, 

losing from bases of purest gold [A(s sifcoas]: 
His figure is nohla as tht cedars of Lebanon ; 

Majestic as the cedars of Paradise, 

His address is sweetnesses ! 

[The very concentration of sweetness /] 

His whole person is lovelinesses ! 

[The very concentration of loveliness f] 

Such is my beloved, such is my consort, 

O daughters of Jerusalem! 

Whither may thy beloved be gone. 

Most elegant of women ? 

What course may thy beloved have taken. 

That we might bring him to rejoin thee ? 

My beloved is gone down to his garden. 

To his shrubberies of odoriferous plants ; 

To feed in his gardens. 

And to gather lilies. 

1 am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine : — — > 

Feeding among lilies I 


Edit. 4. 


O Uti;. 2. 







FOURTH HAY. RctoooE II. 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

Bridbaboom. 
F^i/Ud cities. 


A repetition of 
nirdDay. 
Eclogue 1. 
Cswmon trans^ 
istion. 


Evehisg. 

Brides parlour; in which are the Ladies in waitir^^ tfc. 
Bridegroom^ with his Atttmndants^ visiting his Bride.. 

Hioa art wholfy (|8> Aeoorated^ my love» like Tirzah; 

Adorned as Jerugaiem; 

Dazsling, as flaming-banneTed ranks. 

Wheel about (S) thine eyes [^fonces] from off my station^ 

For, indeed, diey overpower me ! 

“ 7%y (10) Aoir is as a flock of goats that appear from Gilead: 

“ TAy teeth are as a flock of sheep which go v^from the washing; 

** Whereof every one heareth twins, and there is not one barren atnong theuL 
** As a piece of pomegranate are thy temples within thy locks 

Sixty are those queens, and eighty those concubines. 

And damsels beyond number ; 

But my dove is the very one alone; 

To me she is my perfect one t 
The very one is she to her mother; 

The faultless favourite of her parent ; 

The damsels saw her ; 

And the queens admired her, 

And the concubines extolled her, saying: 

** Who is this, advancing [tn brightness'] like day-break, 

** Beauteous as the moon, clearly radiant as the sun, 

** Dazzling as the streamer-flames of heaven*^' [y*. a oomxt?], 
To the garden of filberds I had gone down. 

To inspect the fruits of the brook side ; 

WTiether the grape were setting; 

Whether the pomemnate flowered; 

Unawares to my mind, my person [ll. Affection] beglided itself back again, 
More swiftly than the chariots of my people at a (12) charge [pouring out]. 


Biidboroom's 

Companions. 


Bride rises to go away. 

Face about (13), face about, Sblomeh ! 

Face about, face about ! 

T^t we may (14) reconnoitre tfa< 


Ladies op Ha-") 

RAM,orBRlDB’8 V 

Attendants. J 


What would yon reconnoitre in Sblomeh? 
How would you reconnoitre SeUmeh? 


Bride6B.Com.. like [as ice do] retrenchments (15) around camps! 







TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

Phta V. ril. 

Plate m. 
Platee 11. ///. 
Plate Fin. 


Plate III. 
Plate III. 


HFITH DAY. Eclogus I. 


MonmvGa 

Bride' $ toiktte: Bride dressing, or recent^ dressed. 
Bride, and her Attendants; Ladies of the Haram. 


Ladibs of thb Haram; admiring the Bridie \Egyptim7\ dressa 

How handsomely decorated are thy (1> feet in aandals. 

O daughter of [liberality] (2) princes! [paring out]. 

[i« e. O lih$ral reviarder of ingenuity and msrtf]. 

The (3) selve-edm [retnm#] of thv drawers are like (5) open-work [pinked]^ 
The performance of excellent hands ! 

Thy (6) girdle-clasp is a round goblet, 

(7) Rich b mingled wine : 

Thy [boddice] body-VEST is a sheaf of wheat. 

Bound about with lilies : 

Thy two (8) nipples are two twin fawns of the antelope, 
deeding eanong liUee: 

Thy neck is like an ivory tower: 


Thine eyes [dark with stibium] are like the fish-pools in Heshbon (9), 

By the gate of Bath-rabbim : 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon, 

(10) Which iooketh toward Damascus : 

Thy head-(frsts upon thee resembles (11) Carmel; 

And the tresses of thy hair are like (12) Aregamen ! 

The king is (13) entangled in these meandeimgs! (14) [foldings; plaitings; 

intricaeies.] 
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FRAGMENTS 


No.Cfc«lj. 


TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

Bridegroom. 
PlaU VIL 


Bride. 

Bridegroom. 


Bridb. 


Bridegroom. 

Bride. 


FIFTH DAY. Eclogue 


Evening. 

Eridess parlour^ with Ladies^ ^c. in waiting. 

Euidegroom visiting his Eride. 

How beautiful, and how rapturous, O love!" art thou in delights! 

Thy very ( 1 5) stature equals the palm ; 

And thy breasts resemble its olusters ; 

1 said I would climb this palm, 

And would clasp its branches : 

Now, shall thy bosom be odoriferous as clusters of grapes, 

And the sweetness of thy breath like tne fragrance of citrons^. 
Yes, thy [palate] (16) address resembles exquisite wine [cordial], 

(17) Going as a love-favour to associate friends, to consummate integrities oflove„ 
[or, to friends whose staunch friendship ha^ been often experienced]. 
It might make the very lips of the sleeping [of age] to discourse. 

I am my beloved’s . • • (18) 

And toward me are his desires, 

[or. And my dependance is upon him],^ 

Come, my beloved, let us go out into the fields. 

Let us abide in the villages, 

We will rise early to inspect the vineyards, 

Whether the vine be setting its fruit. 

Whether the smaller grape protrude itself. 

Whether the pomegranates flower. 

Whether the (19) dudaim [mandrakes] diffuse their fragrance. 
There will I make thee complete love-presents ; 

For our lofts (20) contain all new delicacies [fruits'l. 

But especially preserved delicacies^ 

Stored up, my beloved, for thee. 

0 wert thou ray brother. 

Sucking my mother’s breasts, 

Should I find thee in the public street 
I would luss thee ; 

Yes, and then would they [hy-standers] not contemn me r 

1 would take thee, I would bring thee 

To the house of my mothe r— * — 

Thou shouldest conduct me (21) ; t. e. sh€w me the way thither, 

1 would give thee to drink scented wine. 

Wine, 1 myself had flavored with the sweetness of my pomegranate.- 
Then, were his left arm under my head. 

And his right arm embracing me, 

I would charge you, daughters of Jerusalem, 

(22) By the startling antelopes, by the timid deer of the field. 

Wherefore disturb, wherefore discompose, this complete Affection^ 

Till [Affection] herself desire it I 



TIME. 

PLACE. 

PERSONS. 

Attendants 
at the House, 

Bridegroom^ 

Bride. 

Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

Bridegroom. 

Bride (aside). 
To Bridegroom, 

Bridegroom* 

Bride.. 


FRAGMENTS* 
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SIXTH DAY. Eclogue I. 

MonytNG : after the marriage-ceremony had recently taken place. 

Front of the palace. 

Bride, her Attendants: Bridegroom, his Attendants: all in 
procession before and after the Moyal palanquin, in which the Royal 
Pair are seated. 

Who is this coming up from tlie common fields, 

In full (1) sociability with her beloved^ 

Under the citron-tree (2), I urged thee \overcamt thy hashfuln€S8\\ 

There thy mother delivered thee over to me ; 

There thy parent solemnly delivered thee over to me. 

Wear me as a seal on thy heart [in thy hostmi], 

(4) As a seal-ring on thine arm. 

For strong as death is Affection ; 

Its passion unappeasable as the grave; 

Its shafts are shafts of fire. 

The flame of Deity itself I [vehement as lightning]. 

Mighty waters cannot quench this complete Affection ; 

Deluges cannot overwhelm it : 

If a chief (man) give all the wealth of his house, 

In affection, it would be despised as despicable in him. 

Our [cousin, relation] sister is little. 

And (5) her bosom is immature. 

What shall we do for our sister. 

In the day when her concerns shali be treated of? 

If she be a wall. 

We will build on her turrets of silver: 

If she be a door- way. 

We will frame around her soffits of cedar. 

I am a wall, — and my breasts are like kiosks ; (6) 

Thence I appeared in his eyes as one in whom he might find peace (7), 

[Absolute Repose; or Prosperity of all kinds], 

Solomon himself now has a fruitery at (8) Baal-Ham-aun ; 

That fruitery is committed to (9) inspectors ; 

The chief (10) tenant shall bring os rent for its fruits, 

A thousand silverlings. 

My fruitery^ my own, my own inspection, 

Will yield a thousand to thee, Solomon : 

(But (1 1) two hundred are due to the ioapectors of its fruits). 

O thou [Dove] who resides t in gardens. 

Thy compamona listening await thy [cooing] voice. 

Let me especially hear it I 

Fly to me swiftly, my beloved, 

And shew thyself to be like the antelope or the young hart,^ 

On the mountains of aromatics ! 



Kkl FRAiGJf BIfm No.WUi. 

No. CCCU. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOREGOING VERSION. 

WE are now prepared to review the Characters of the prindpal ^teakers in tius 
interesting Poem. 

The Bride has been ranger of parks, plantations, &c. is fond of gardens and rural 
enjoyment, and has a property of her own, of the same^ nature; yet is a pervon.of 
complete elegance of taste and of manners: ma^ficent in her personal omuneats* 
and liberal with princely liberality, in bar disposition. She has b^ educated by her 
mother with the tenderest affection, and is her only daughter; though her mother has 
several sons. 

The Bridegroom is noble in bis person, magnificent in bis equipage, palace, and 
pleasures ; active, military, of pleasing address and compliment, and one on whom his 
exalted rank and station sit remarkably easy. 

The Bride’s Mother does not speak in any part of the Poem ; it is only by what 
is said of her, that we find she accompanied her doubter : whether this personage be 
her natural mother, or any confidential friend, deputed to that office, might engage 
conjecture. 

The Bride’s Companions speak but little; 1 think only once, at the close of the 
fourth day, if then. 

The Bridegroom’s Companions speak also, only on the same occasion. 

The Ladies op the Haram, or visitors to the Bride, are the first persons to com- 
pliment and to cheer her; and 1 think, they seem to accompany in her train through- 
out the Poem. It is likely that these visitors praise her in the first day ; describe the 
palanquin in the third day ; converse with the Bride in the fourth day ; and admire her 
dress in the fifth day. Thrae parts have hitherto been attributed to the Bride's Egyptian 
attendants ; but I rather suppose the information they give, and the sentiments they 
communicate, imply persons well acquainted with the Bridegroom and his court — 
t. e. Jewish attendants, maids of honour to the Bride ; — or. May these passages he 
spoken by the Qveen Mother of the Bridegroom ? 

Some other persons also speak once at the opening of the sixth day ; their remark 
indicates that they stand near, or at, the palace : for want of more precise knowledge 
of them, they are called “ Attendants at the house say, the chief officers of 
tlie palace : — But, is this spoken by the Ladies of the Haram ? or, by the Queen 
Mother? 


No. CCCLII. ILLUSTRATIONS OF TllE FIRST DAY. 

(1) May he salute me with affectimat* taltttatiwiuf Though the import of the word 
neshek undoubtedly is, to kiss, yet, in aeveral pajw^s of Scripture, it implies no more 
than mere salutation, or addressing-—*, e. a comphnent paid on view of a person, or 
object. So, those who are said, in our transiptiou, to have “ kissed the image of Baal,” 
did not kiss that image, strictly speaking, but kissed toward it, that is to sa^, they 
kissed their hands, and referred that action to Che image ; or kissed at a distafice 
from it, I. f. addressed it respectfriJiy by the salaam of the East F*d!e Adore, and 
Kiss, in the Dictionary, where t^ is rendered evident by examples. I'his expression 
of the Bride, then, implies simp^ an apprehension or fear (unitM with a wish to thq^ 
contr^), tlwt wl^ the Bridgro^ sees her, be may think slightly of her person, her 
qualities, or attractions, and majj^iafrain from paying bis addresses to her. In reply. 
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the ladies commend her beauty, and cheer her modest solicitude, by praising her 
attractions, her elegancies, &c. 

They do not ind^ praise her person^becanse,. according to the customs and deccMtes 
of the country, the Bridegroom cannot yet see that : they only praise her general 
appearance, and what must first strike a beholder — what are most noticeable at the 
eaniest interview — at a first approach, t. e. her polite mimners, and deportment; also, 
her perfumes^ to the diffusion of which they compare her renown for beauty. 

The importance of perfumes in the East is very ^at ; the lovers, of the Arabian 
poets„ never omit to notice this atliaction of their mistresses. 

When the two n^^mphs arose they diffused fragrance around them, 

A« the sepbyr scatters perfume from the Indian Sower. 

Do not the perfumes of Kbozami breathe t 

Is it the fragrance of Haaer from Mecca, or the odour diffusing from Azaat 

She resembled the moon, and she waved like the branches of Myrobalan, 

She diffused perfume like the ambergris, and looked beautiful like the fawn. 

The above ace from Mr. Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, 

Agreeably to this, we find in Scripture the remark, that “ Ointment and perfum 
rejoice the heart,” Prov. xxvii. 9. and Isaiah, describing a female desirous of pleasing 
her paramour, represents her as increasing her perfumes,” chap. Ivii. 9. Vide Esther 
ii. 12. Psalm xlv. 8. Prov. vii. 17. 

The reader will observe the distance to which these TCrfumes are understood to 
extend their fragrance : and, relatively, that to which the Bride’s beauty was famous. 

No. CCCLIIl. 

(2) Love Favours. It is usual to render this word (dudi) loves — but, by considering, 
1. That the ladies say, thet shall commemorate the (dudi) loves of the bride ; 2. That 
(dudi) loves are said to be poured out as from a bottle, or to be sent as presents, to 
persons of integrities (plural) ; 3. That the Spouse invites the Bride into the country, 
where he would give her his (dudi) loves; it appears, that Iovc-presents of some kind 
are the articles meant by this word.^ Suppose, for instance, the Bride presented the 
fcidies with curiously^worked handkerchiefs [as is customary in the- East, says 
Wortley Montague], the ladies might look on them at a distance of time afterwards, 
with a pleasing recollection of the person by whom they were given ; as is customary 
among ourselves. SUch tokens are not valued for their intrinsic worth, but for the 
sake of the giver ; aDd were it not trivial, I might quote a common inscription on this 
subject, as coincident with the spirit ^ this passage),. 

When tfaii yott.MC, wmember me. 

What other than a present of love, can be poured out from a bottle — prime wine, that 
might rouse tte drowsy to discourse ? or, why does the Spouse invite his Bride into the 
country, but in order to present her with its best productions ; some which, he tells 
her, were ttored up, and expressly reserved fbr her reception ? Such is the meaning of 
this word, in tins place : Favours bestowed as the efiect of love — to remunerate 
love: or, to conciliate* love,, to excite- regard toward the presenter of the 

gift. I have used the word /avouref since that wocdimpliM, occaaonally, personal 
decorations: as at marriages, ribands, &c. given by the oride to a ttend a n ts,, &c. ate 
tam^Md^avomu, or simply, JimoMrs, 
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No. CCCLIV. 

(4) The Bride proceeds to incite her Tisitors (as I suppose) into the interior of her 
apartments; and, from good manners, desires them to precede her; which they, with 
equal good manners, decline. The word mes/iek signihes, to advance toward a place ; 
as Judges iv« 6. Go, and draw toward Mount Tabor, and take with thee ten thou- 
sand men;’* t. e. go first to Mount Tabor, and be followed by thine army — head thine 
2 Lvmy— precede it. Job. xxi. 33. “ He goeth to the grave, where he, meshuk — precedes 
a great many men; and so draws them toward him; as he himself has been preceded 
by many who have died before him.” Job xxviii. 18. “ The price, meshek^ the prece- 
dence of wisdom — its attraction — is preferable to rubies.” Jer. xxxi. 3. “ 1 have loved 
thee with an everlasting love, therefore, with loving^kindness have I preceded thee,” as 
we say, been beforehand with thee, “ drawn thee toward me.” Such appears to be 
the import of the word, which tlierefore, is in this place rendered — ^lead the way, t. €• 
precede me* 

No. CCCLV. 

(4) The King's chamber. This word, though usually rendered chamber^ can only 
mean, in general, his apartments, his residence; the word is used to this purport, Deut. 
xxxii. 25. Prov. xxiv. 4. Jer. xxxv. 2. and we have among ourselves an instance of 
similar application of the word chamber. In Richard 111. Shakespeare makes Bucking- 
ham say to the young king, “ Welcome, sweet prince, to London, to your chamber:” 
the reason is, London, from being the usual residence of the king, was called camera 
rcgisy “ the king’s chamber.” It might justly be rendered “ rooms;” so we have ilw 
Toorris at Bath, at Margate, &c. or, chambers in a palace — witness the ever-memorable 
JStar Chamber, the Jerusalem Chan\ber, the Painted Chamber, Sac. i. e. apartments. 
But here it evidently means the Haram, or women’s apartment, the secluded chamber, 
into which the Bride invites the Ladies; and where the latter part of this Eclogue 
passes, being transferred, as 1 suppose, from the parlour below to the Haram above: 
or from the parlour eoptcrior^ to the Haram interior. 

No. CCCLVI. 

(5) Treated me contemptuously^ literally, snorted at me;' w^bich perhaps might be 
rendered by our English phrase, “ turned up their noses at me;” — but how would that 
read in a poem.^ — to spurn does not correctly express the idea, as that action rather 
refers to a motion of theibot; whereas, this term expresses a movement of a feature, 
or of the entire countenance. 

No. CCCLVIT. 

(6) Inspectress of the fruiteries. This, I imagine, is somewhat analogous to our 
office of Ranger of a royal park : an office of some dignity, and of more emolument: 
it is bestowed on individuals of noble families, among ourselves; and is sometimes 
held by females of the most exalted rank; as, the Princess Sophia ofGloucester, who 
is Ranger of a part of Bagshot Park ; the Princess of Wales, who is Ranger of 
Greenwich Park, &c. iind the office is consistent even with royal dignity. This 
lady, then, was appointed ranger, i.e. governess, directress, of these plantations; 
W'hich appears to have been perfectly agreeable to her natural taste and disposition, 
although she alludes, with greit modesty, to her exposure to the surfs rays, in a more 
southern climate, by means, pf this office, as an apology for a complexion which 
might be thought.by Jerusalem females to be somewhat tanned. 
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No.CCCLVm. 

(p JRmiteriet. The word not restrictively, vmqforA, but places producing 

rariouB kinds of plants : for we find the at-henna came firom “ tfaeJ^'Mriat or Eii<gedi, 
the pbuUtUious, not merely vinepeards, of “ the fonntain of Gadi,” or die “ i^Hn^ of 
Gadi.” Chap. i. 14. Fide No. 12. bdow. 

No. CCCLIX. 

(8) Bdoved of ny heart, strictly, bdeved by my person: but, as this is rather an on- 
conth phrase in En^'Ush, the reader will excuse the substitution of one more familiar. 
The word is very improperiy rmdered soul, by our translators, throughout the Old 
Testament, [but, the usage of their time, as appears firom the best writers, pleads 
strongly in their excuse ] — ** that soul riiall die ” — ** that soul shall be cut off,” read per- 
son: for in many places the actions and functions, or qualities of the body are attribu- 
ted to it : sometimes those of a living body, sometimes those of a dead body; where 
we cannot suppose it means a dead soul. It may be considered as a general word, 
expressing a person’s sef : and Sir William Jones was obliged to use this term self, 
on more than one occasion, in translating a cognate word firom the Arabic ; as for 
instance, — “ he threw his se^ into the water,” where it would be extremely erroneous 
to say his sotd,” in our present common acceptation of that term. 

No. CCCLX. 

(9) Elegant. We observed, in considering the Ship of Tyre, Fragments, No. 
ccxvii. that the word iPi might refer less to Mauty of person than has been thought. 
1 suppose, our word handsome may answer to it, in a general sense ; and we say, not 
only — a handsome person, but a handsome dress, handsome behaviour, — speech, &c. 
1 have preferred the term degajtt, as implying all these ideas, but as being more 
usually connected with person and manners ; for we rather say, “ a lady of deganl 
manners,” than of handsome manners. 

No. CCCLXI. 

(10) This passage has been examined in No. clvii. The principles of that expla- 
nation seem to be just. Otherwise, the comparison might be, “ To my oum mare, 
which is the prime among the high-bred horses I have received from Pharoah." 

No. CCCLXII. 

(11) Circle. This is precisely according to the nsaj^e of the East : the Royal 
Personage sits on bis seat, and his friends stand round him, on each side, forming a 
segment of a circle. The friends of the Bridegroom are, I suppose, his companions; 
but on this first visit he inigbt, perhaps, be accompanied by otnw attendants, for the 
greater dignity and brilliancv of the interview. Nevertheless, thirty companions might 
form a Sufficient circle : and one can hardly suppose the king of Israel had fewer than 
Samson, (at that time a private person.) Vide Judges xiv. 10. Also Psalm cxxviii. fi. 

No. CCCLXIII. 

(12) AJrHenna: vide Plate I. Solomon’s Song, with the remarks annexed to it. 

“ The plantations, or fruiteries of En-eedi.” 'Hiese were not far from Jericho : they 

did not so much contun vines as aromanc dirubs, including, periiaps, the fiunous bal- 
sam of Judea. It, may be thought Imm Ezek..xlTii, 10. that En-g^i was nwoitry 
situation; perhaps not far from the river, bmade being itself a foiptain. This agrees 
with Dr. Shaw’s account of dL-henna: be says, it teqniheS inUch water ; as well as the 
palm, for which tree Jericho was famous, and fiom which it derived an appellation. 

Edit. 4. P Dw. 2. 
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No. CCCLXIV. 

(13) Ekgant : — Magnificent. 1 think the Bridegroom here compliments his Bride, 

on the general elegance of her appearance, ipi ; for, as she is veiled all ovm*, he cannot 
see the features of her countenance: he catc|^, however, a glimpse of her eyes 
through her veil, and those he praises, as being dom; for which we refer to a follow- 
ing remark (vide Fragments, No. clxi. and Flate of Eastern Veils.) She returns 
the compliment, by praising his elegance, iPi ; but as this elegance refers to his palace, 
it seems here to be properly rendered magnificence ; which, indeed, obser- 

ved, is its meaning elsewhere. She notices tins magnificence, as displayed in the cedar, 
and other costly woods, which adorned those apartments of the palace into which she 
had been conducted: not forgetting that ever-acc^table ornament in the East, ttie 
green grass-plat before the door; which, beside being was also in this palace 
adorned with the most stately and brilliant fiowera, compared to which, says the Bride, 
1 am not worthy of mention ; I am not a palace-flower, not a fragrant rose, carefiiUy 
cultivated in a costly vase; ora noble Uly, pkoted in a rich and favourable soil; I am 
a rose of the field, a lily from the side of the humble water-course, the simple — the 
shaded valley. To this her self^egradation the Bridegroom returns an ^ectionate 
dissent; and here concludes their first interview: whose chief characteristics may be 
gathered from observing, that it is, 1. short, 2. distant, 3. general, 4. that not the 
slightest approach to any between the pailies is discoverable in it: which 

perfectly agrees with our ideas on the import of the opening line of this Eclogue. 

No. CCCLXV. 

(14) Gheen ; Jlowerp. It has been remarked, that the word here used has both these 
significations; and if, as 1 suppose, it refers to the green grass before the pavilion, 
and to tlie flowers, and flowering shrubs, in pots and vases, standing close by the 
pavilion, it is applicable to borh ideas. On this sul^ect accept the following quotation 
from Tavernier: ** 1 never left the court of Persia, but some of the lords, especially 
four of the white eunuchs, begged of me to bring some flowers out of France; for 
they hm^e every one a garden h^ore their chamber-door: and happy is be that can pre- 
sent the king with a posy of flowers in a chryslal flower pot.** We know also, that 
banquets, &c. are held in gardens adjoining the residences of persons of opulence, 
iq the East : and when Ahasuems, rising from table, went into the patoee-garden^ 
Esther vii. 7. he had not far to go; but might quit the banquet-chamber, ancT return 
to it in an instant ; for, evidently, the garden was adjacenL The idea of flowery 
verdure also applies to the rendering oi wesh-^carfet^ or covering; not bed (vide No. 
XIII.) That a bed for sleeping on should be green, is no great proof of magnificence; 
but an extensive bed of flowers, as it were, in full view of a parlour opening into it, 
would at once delight the senses of sight and smell, and would deserve mention, whea 
el^^ancies were the subjects of discourse. [For brutim or brushim, (16) which probably 
is the cypress wood, vide the Arrangement of Natural History, article Broom: 
where the probability of its being broom, as the Rabbins affirm, is considered.] 

No. CCCLXVI. 

(f 6) After Hie Bridegroom is withdrawn, the Bride expresses herself to the Eadies 
with less reserve. Her conversation no longer refers to the ptUace, but to her beloved ; 
she resumes the recently suggested simile ofthe citron-tree, which, l^ing a garden-plant, 
naturally leads her thoughts to a kiosk in a garden, where, when fhey should be in 
private together, th» mi^t panake of refreshments; and wfailotbey should be sHting 
on the 0Uan, (vide FraOm^nts, No. xiil) he might rest hin left am on the cushion. 
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nehich supported her Iiead, while his r^ht arm was free to offer her refreshmedts^ 
citrons, &c. or to embrace her. She concludes by saying, that in such a pleasing seclu- 
sion she would not choose their mutual affection should be tatermpted: and alludes 
to the verjf startling antelopes and deer, as the most tiiaid creatures she could select, 
and those most likely to be frightened at intrusion on their retreats. 

No. CCCLXVIL 

^17) Deep shadow. As the orange-tree does not grow to any height, or extent, in 
Britain, answerable to this idea of a deep shadow, we must take the opinion of Aose 
who luwe seen it in, or near, perfection: a single witness may be sufficient, if the orange- 
trees of Judea may be estimated by those of Spain. No doubt but the Bride’s com- 
parison implies a noble tree, a grand tree of its kind. The following are from Mr. 
Swinbuene’s Travels in Spain : 

The day was sultry, and I coidd with pleasure have lolled it out in the prior 
garden^ under the shade of a noble lemon-tree, refreshed bp the soft perfumes 
ascending on every side from the neighboaring orchards. 

Being very hot and hungry, we made the best of our way home, though large 
platdations qf orange-trees^ wMch here grow to the size of moderate timber 
TREES ; the fruit is much more pleasing to the eye, if less so to the palate, than the 
oranges of Portii^l, as the rich olood-colour is admirably contrasted with the bright 
tint of the leaves.^’ Pages 250, 200. 

No. CCCLXVIII. 

(18) That the fruit here meant is not apples,” but ciirom^ is now so generally atl- 
rnitted, that we need not stay to prove it : nevertheless, it is proper to mention it, that 
this rendering may not seem to be adcmted without authority. Almost every writer 
has proofs on this subject. [See Apple-Tree, in the Biblical Arrangement of Botany. 1 

No.CCCLXIX. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SECOND DAY. 

(1) Bride at her window hears the htmtingdiom. This I think probable, from what 
follows: the directions of the Bridegroom to his companions to catch the jackals, 
partly prove it; perhaps, however, the poet bints, that though, when he set out, the 
prince designed to be of their party, yet after conversatioo with bis Beloved, he is 
tempted to send them alone on that expedition. 

It is very natural that this passiog by me Bride’s windows should occur, if Solomon 
dwelt below e. and was going out at a gate above e. in the palace; or even if his chase 
were restricted to the area within the walls, it might easily lead him to pass the upper 
wing of the palace, and the windows of the haram. Vide the Plan, as already referred to. 

No. CCCLXX. 

(2) Music. This has already be^ considered in No. clvii. Are not these hills, 
these risicg grounds, within the park of the pajace? if so, then perhaps the Bridegroom 
in a followmg day invites his Bride, to no very distant, or very dangerous “ lions’ haunts,” 
or panther mountains:” — but to hillocks, &c. in bis park, known by these appellations. 
I enypferhaps^ because, though sticb names are given to parts of a royal palace in the 
East, yet the mention of Letoon seems to infer a more distant excursion. 

No. CCCLXXI. 

{^4kdibf^4nhi8^€arriage. FiA Plats IL Solomok’s Song. Also for No. 5^ the 
windows; and for No. 6. theUinds, orteltices. 
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No. CCCLXXW. 

^ JUfy Dove hid in the cl^s ^ the rocks. To understand this simile^ consider the 
Bnd^oom as being in the garaen, below the windows of the chamber, within which 
openings the Bride is seen hj him; now, windows in the East are not only narrow, 
but they have cross*bars like those of our sashes, in them ; the interposition of these, pre- 
vents a full view of the Lady’s person; so that she resembles a dove peeping, as it were 
ever, or from within, the clefts in a rock; and only partly Visible: t. e. retiring ^ her 
head and neck, or crop, which,” says the Bridemom, ** though I can but just d^ern, 
I perceive is lovely.” Observe too, that she is closely veiled; the retiring ^ timid dove,^ 
therefore, is the comparison. 

The Bridegroom continues the simile of the dove, praises (8) her turgid crop, and 
her pleasant voice; this, in a dove, can only be the (9) cooing, or calh of that bird^ 
which, under this simile, he desires to hear directed toward himself. 

No. CCCLXXIIL 

(10) Jfy Beloved is %nine, and 1 am his. Does this mean, I am all obedience to 
his requests r Our enjoyments now are mutual, and it shall be my happiness to 
accomplish his desires.” What is the import of the phrase ^^feeding among lilies?” — 
Who feeds } — who is fed? — why among lilies? 

No. CCCLXXIV. 

(11) BeUier. This might be rendered ‘'the craggy mountains;” and, if it were cer- 
tain that the ibex or rock-goat, or the chamois^ was that particular species of gazelle 
which we have rendered “ antelope,” it might be very proper to preserve that trans- 
lation; but, as Egypt is not a mountainous country, but a valley, could the Bride 
know any thing of the rock-goat ? On the other hand, were the mountains of Bether 
famous for swift goats? — and hew should the Bride know that particular? 

, 

No. CCCLXXV. 

(12) Till night I seek him; meaning, I have waited for my Beloved all the evening; 
and now, though it be too late to expect his company, still I seek him : my disappoint- 
ment is great: — but how to remedy it? — Shall 1 go into the city? for 1 am sure he 
is not at home, 1 am sure, if he were in bis palace, be would visit me. The whole 
of this speech is understood to be in the f^tative mood ; I have rather used the 
subjmctive Eng^h mood, as more likely to convey its true import. 

No. CGCLXXVI. 

(13) City. Ficfe No. cxl. where we have queried, whether by the term Cit^y 

Acts xii. is not meant the Citg David? We would queiy same here; and sub* 
mit, that the Bride does not mean the CUg of Jerusalem^ but the streets, tiie broad- 
places, the handsome courts,. 8quares,y&c. of the city of David,, her present ro>al 
residence. Under this idem ^hould she venture on an eveuiw j^onwmd^ ^he woi^d 
be near her apartmente, and never beyond the walls of the bm^ev^ this she 

declines; not choosing to expose herself to incidental meeting with the guards or 
watchmen. Vide No. cclxiv. To eumiose that iftie has any inclination, to ramble in 
Jerosatem at large, is to foigdt tbat^she is a (oreiguert gnd yjprjr itoautly mivpdi. 
haw could she know her way about that city? , ^ ^ 
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No. CCCLXXVII. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THIRD DAY. 

(1) Whai is that — ? la the original, **WAo is that"" — ? But this has been regarded 
as. an error of transcribers. If the original word were irAaf , then the palanquin is the 
subject of this enquirjr; and to this the answer is given; if the original word were wiOf 
then the anawer knplies that the royal owner was seat^ in this vehicle. Bat there 
appears no subsequent reference to him. I have rather thought that the general turn 
of the question leads to the word whai: the reader will take his choice, as either 
word implies the same import, and will justify the same answer. 

No. CCeLXXVIII. 

(2) Vast column of smoke. This strong expression [plural] is by no means too strong 
for the poet's design : this word is used, Joel ii. 30. to denote the smoke of a volcano, 
or other abundant discharge of smoke, rising high in the air like a cloud. The 
immense quantity of perfumes burning around the approaching visitor, is alluded to 
with very great address, under this prodigious compansou. The burning of perfumes 
in the £^t in the preceding part of processions, is both very ancient, and very general. 
Deities (images) were probably the first honoured with this ceremony, and amrwards, 
their supposed vicegerents,, human divinities. [We have a relic of the same custom 
still existing among ourselves, in the flowers strewed, or borne in public processions, 
at coronations, &c. and before our great officers of state; as the Lord Chancellor ; 
tlie Speaker of the House of Commons ; and in some corporations : the mace as an 
ensign of office has the same origin, though now reduced to a gilded ornament only.] 

N(h CCCLXXIX, 

(3) Palanquin. Vide Plate IL Solomon^s So^g, and its explanation. 

No. CCCLXXX. 

(4) Fearless. I ratb^ think this epithet describes the commander of these guards; 
^^the man,” i. e. the head man, or chief; (vide No. 10. of the Sixth Day,) as a brave 
fellow ; of tried courage, void of fear, in the very darkest night, or rather, at all times : 
the composition of the Hebrew, word (with D) favours this tliought ; and I think, had 
not the l^d, the sleeping bed, unluckily preceded it, this word would not have been 
deviated by translators from its proper import ; to which I have endeavoured to 
restore it. 

No. CCCLXXXI. 

(5) This passage would startle the reader, if he bad not been prepared for it, by 
what we have already said.- This arrangement of the words is unusual in Hebrew; 
yet in poetry it is very natural, it merely refers the subject described to the following 
words describing it, instead of the foregoing words, to which it has hitherto been 
usual to refer it*. We shall see by the Plates^ the proprieties which accompany, as 
natural inferences, this manner of regulating the passive. Vide Solomon's Song, 
Plate,, Vehicles. 

No. cccLxxxrr. 

(6) Head-Circlet. This mighty be r^dered bandeau; but then we could not have 

{ reserved the play of words; for to have said, the bandeau with which his mother 
anded, or handagedy his head,’’ would have b^ intolerable: the expression in oiir 
language Wom^ ludicrous; we have therefore preferred drcUty with w^ch his 
mother enctitUd Him. What this eiiietet wa& we may see on another occasion morO'^ 
felly; but the Platea will assist us in part, vide Plate VIL. Solomon’s Song. 
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No. CCCLXXXIII. 

(7) Bridegroom having $een his Bride for the first timey This I infer, becanse 
this is bis first description of her, or the first coropliinent he pays to her person; be 
praised, in the first day, her general deportmentj; in the second day be only compared 
her neck to tliat of a dove, that being ml he had yet seen ; but now, the poet seems to 
say that be takes advantage of her contemplation of the royal palanquin to inspect 
her countenance; which, also she has suffered to be seen, partially at least ; vide Nos. 
7. 8. of the Second Day. Observe, he only praises so much of her person as we may 
suppose he could discern, while she was standing behind the window ; that is to say, 
her face, her hair, (seen in front) her neck, and her bosom ; having caught a glimpse of 
these, he praises them ; but his Bride has modestly stolen away, and returns no answer. 
She hears him, no doubt, with internal pleasure; but the complete sight of her being a 
favour not yet to be granted, she withholds her approbation from the incident which 
had been too much his friend. 

Observe the art of the poet, who introduces an incident, whereby he favours the 
Lover with a gratification to which he was not, strictiy speaking, entitled ; vet con- 
trives to save the delicacy of his Bride entirely harmless and irreiwoachable ; he gives 
to the Bride the choice of what time — how long — she would continue at the window ; 
}et from the accident of her going to the window without her veil, if the introduction 
of his palanquin were ^plot in the Bridegroom, we perceive, by his subsequent dis- 
course, tliat his plot had succeeded ; — and this without the smallest imputation on the 
delicacy of the person who was the object of his contrivance. 

No. CCCLXXXIV. 

(8) Between thy locks. The word rendered locks seems to imply that portion of— 
those curls of — the hair which plays around the forehead : whereas, the word rendered 
tresses seems to denote those braids which fall down the back of the wearer. ( Vide 
Plate IV. Solomon's Song.) Agreeably to this auppositioo, I do not recollect 
that the King has praised hex tresses^ because be had not seen them; having only seen 
bis Lady in fronts but he praises her locks^ two or three times: they being auoh parts 
of her hair, as, in beholding her person, in fronts naturally me^ bis inspection. 

No. CCCLXXXV. 

^9, 10) There is an opposition in this passage which requires elucidation : Thy hair, 
or braids of hair, falling on ti^ sboidders, are Ul^e the long hairs of the Aqgora spe- 
cies of goat* whose staple is of great length and very silky {some of them have b^n 
made into muffs for our ladies], which mug down, but ben^ and wave in hanging : 
Qf^posed to this k, a flock of sheep closely shorn, trimmed of their wool ; no super- 
fluity, but uniform and perfect neatness. The goats are descending at Mount Gilead ; 
where I suppose, the way was winding and tortuous, making the flock appear the 
longer, ana more numerous, to a person standing at the foot of the mount: the sheep 
ore earning up on Mount Cassius ; suppose such a road, as apparently or really com- 
presses them into one company, (espmally if seen by a person standing on the top 
of the mouQt); or which ouW admifo4wo at a time to pass along it. Mount Gilead 
;mm at the extremity of noi^erly : Mount Cassius was at the extrein% of 

Judea, southerly. The eontr^ is, that of long hair lengthened by convcHadons of 
descent ; opposed to the utmost smoothness, contracted into the naitowefit 
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No, CCCLXXXVI. 

(}1) As to the renderiiig of Mount Cassius/* instead of ** the W 8 shi 4 g:*’ — 1. It 
arises from reading the orkmal as two words, instead of one ; which* infiact, does not 
deserve the name of an alteration : 2. As Mount Gilead is a place, the paralMism 
requires a place for this verse ; which, 3. the oppositions we have above remarked 
fully justify, This correction restores the poetry of the pass^; and is perfectly 
agcee^le to the usages of Hebrew poetry in genmral, and oi this Song in particular. 

No. CCCLXXXVIL 

(12, 13) Bimhing: Whitt. These verses, 1 appr^end, maintain an opposition 
of a nature similar to that illustrated in the foregoing remarks : blushing like a 
pomegranate ; — white as a marble tower. 

1 presume, that the reference of blushing is not to the flower of the pomegranate, 
but to the inner part of its rind when the fruit is cut open ; which certainly is sulB- 
ciently blushing. The comparison of the female complexion to the rind, or skin, of 
ruddy fhiits is common in all nations. It is among ourselves a compliment rather 
popular than elegant, to say of a young woman, she Mushes like a Catharine pear :** 
out comparisons derived from the Mushes of the peach are used not only in good 
company but by good writers. So Gay, in his fable of the Lady and Wasp: 

Twas beauty causM the bold mistake. 

That cuBBK $a ripe wkhyamihful bloom. 

Made me witb strong desire pursue 
The fairest PBACH that ever grew. 

Gray approaches near to the same idea: 

In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O’er her warm chbbk and rising bosom move 
The bloom efymmg des^e, mmd purple light of love : 

which we know is imitated from Viigil. Comp. Eneid, i. 402. Hor. Carm, lib, i, 13. 

No. CCCLXXXVIII. 

(14) The Tower of Damd, built on a commanding eminence. Probably this Tower 
was part of the Palace of David ; or, it might be a guard-house, which stood akme, 
on some hillock of his royal residence. The allusion, I presume, is to the Lady s 
Neck rising from her shoulders aud bosom, miyestically slender, graceful, and delicate 
as the clearest marble; of which material, probably, this Tower of David was con- 
structed. 

On the neck of this Lady was hang, by way of ornament, a row, or collet of gems, 
some of which were polished, prominent, and oval in sh we ; these the speaker assi- 
milates to the shields which were hung round the tower of David, as militaiy embelltsli- 
ments. I would ask, however* wbethw these shieMs, thus bung on the outside of this 
tower, were not trophies taken from the vanc^bed ? — if so, antiquity explains ibk 
custom at once, and the royal Lover n^ay tse understood as saying, My felher 
David bong many shields of those waririors whom 4o had subdued, many melds o£ 
the mighty, as trophies of his prowes^ around the tower Hvbicb he built as m avmosyi 
trophies no less splendid, and of conquests no less nnnuu'Otts, over princes vun- 
quisbed by your beauty, adorn your neu.** Vide i Msec. iv. 57. Tfaiais net all; 
as the word for shields^ seems to imply a shield borne before a wairioa; us befons 
when subdued by David, 1 Sam. xvi 7. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


No. t!<5CXCIT. 


No. CCCLXXXIX. 

(15) TA^ two nipples. Here we cannot, 1 appreh«id, adopt any other teoderini'; 
for the simile seems to allude to two young red antelopes, who, fe^ng among lilies, 
and being much ahortm than the dowers, are wholly obscured by them, except the 
tips of tlieir noses, whidi they put up to reach the dowers, growing on dieir miyestic 
Stems. As these red tips pre seen among the white lilies, so are &e umples just dis- 
ceraable throu^ihe transparent gauze, or mnslm, whicli covers the Lady’s boson. 
( Vide Plate, Mode of Sitting in the East, Fragments, No. xii.) Otherwise, 
the breast itself is compared to lilies, on account of its whiteness ; above which peeps 
up die red nose of the beautiflil gazelle. See the Plates, and their explanations. 

No. CCCXC. 

(16) Ldiatton. This may be understood as if he had said, ‘’‘Year Egypt is a low, 
a level country; but we have here most delightful and extensive prospects. What a 
vast country we see from Mount Lebanon 1 ” &c. And tbis may very possibly be 
the true sense of the invitation : but, I submit, whether these appellations were not 
names of places within the precincts of the royal park? Such occur in the East ; and 
to sudh, I suspect, is the allusion of this passage. 

No. CCCXCI. 

(17) Carried captive mp heart: robbed me of my heart, and carried it off, as a pri- 
soner of war, into slavery: so we say among ourselves such an one has “lost his 
heart,” — “ his heart is captivated which is the idea here. 

No. CCCXCII. 

(18) By one sally of thim eyes: i. e. of which 1 just get a glimpse, behind or 
between, thy veil: or, of which the sparkles, shooting dirough my veil, reach me; 
and that with irresistible edect; evmi to my heart’s ci^tivity, as above. The comparison 
of glances of the eyes to darts, or other weapons, is common in the poets. 

No. CCCXCIII. 

(19) S^use, The first time we meet with this word, — ^it implies hride: but, 

I think, it is capable of being referred to either sex, like our word spouse. The Bride- 
gromn adds, my sister (vuk III. Abraham, in the Dietionary)’, but the Bride, in her 
answer, though she adi^ts the word spotue, yet omits the term brother; I suppose, 
because that was understood to convey a freraom not yet becoming her modesty to 
assume; — she goes so far; but no farther. The reader vyill^Mrceive several words 
attached in elucidation of this appellation, to the places. where it occurs. 

N 0 .CCCXCIV. 

(S^ Aronsut -tifie shoot phots', literally, “ thy shoots are plants,” &c. By means 
of this siip ppanant, | presume, the ideas of die poet are, for the first time, rendered 
clear, cimectf and connected. The hnportaoce of water, fountains, springs, &c. in 
die East, is well known, ^ Nos. uix; cxii. fee. but the pecufiar importance of this 
article to a garden, and that garden appropriate^ to aromatic plants, must be very 
striking to an oriental reader. 

Byway of meetii^ some.kleas'tldd have beed'auggested, I sbiU add, that the Bride 
in « femriiua, fee. aeemthy locked t^, ^om the Bnd^jpoom, at present : t. s, he Is 
not yet privileged to have complete access to her. What the advantages of. wafer 



No.CCXJXCVin. FRAGMENTS- Il« 

to a garden of aromatica might be, we may guess from the nature of the plants; the 
following extract from Swinburne may contribute to assist our guesses : 

A large party of sprightly damsels and young men tliat were walking here, were 
much indebt^ to us for making the water-works play, by means of a small bribe to 
the keeper. Nothing can be more delicious than these sprinklings in a hot day; all 
it^e^fiowers seemed to enquire new vigour ; the odours exhaled from the orange, citRON, 
and LEMON ireesy grew more poignant^ more balsamic^ and the company tea times mdre 
alive than they were; it was a true April shower. We sauntered near two hours in 
Die groves, till we were tptite in extaeg with sweets. It is a most heavenly residisnee in 
spring; and I shonld think the summer heats might be tempered and rendered sup- 
portable enough, by the profusion of water that they ei^joy at Seville.” Travels in 
Spain, p. 252. 

The following description of his mistress, by an Arabian lover, in Richardson’s 
Arab. Gram. p. 151. bears much similitude to several allusions in the poem before us: 

Her mouth was like the Solomon's seal, 

And her cheeks like minonics. 

And her Ups Uke two canmUous, 

And her teeth like pearls set in coral, 

And her forehead like the new moon ; 

And her lips were sweeter than honey, 

And colder than the pure water. 

How very different from our own is that climate, wherein the coldness of pure water 
is a subject of admiration ! — a comparison to the lips of the fair ! 

No. CCCXCV. 

(21) ^ The nard. As this plant occurs in the close of the former verse, should it 
again occur here ? Can the words be differently connected ? or, is a word unfortu- 
nately dropped? or, what fragrant shrub should be substituted for the nard? [but 
observe, that in one passage the word nard is singular, in the other it is plural.] See 
the Plates: Spikenard. 

No. CCCXCVI. 

(22) We are so accustomed to consider the aloe as a bitter, because of the medical 
drug of that name, (an inspissated juice,} that we are hardly prepared to receive this 
allusion to the delicious sceut of the flowers of this plant; but, that it justly possesses 
and maintains a place among the most fragrant aromatics we are well assured: 

This morning, like many of the foregoing ones, was delicious; the sun rose glori- 
ously out of the sea, and the air all around was perfumed with the effluvia 
OF THE aloe, as its rays sucked up the dew from the leaves.” Swinbvrmb^s Travels 
through Spain. Letter xii. 

No. CCCXCVII. 

(23) Sink thou southern ^cde. On this avertive sense of the word ba, vide No. 
cccxxxiv. Had this sentiment been uttered in England, we should have reversed 
the injunction ; but, in Judea, tbo heat of the south wind would have suffocated the 
fragrancy of the garden, to which the north wind would have been every way favour- 
able. To desire the north wind to blow, at the same time as the south wind blows, 
is surely perverted philosophy, inconsist^ poetry, and miserable divinity. See p. 217. 

No. cccxcvm. 

(24) lamcome into mn garden: i. e. edreadp enjoy the pleasure of your com- 
pany and conversation; these are as grateful to my mind as dencious food could be to 

J^ft. 4. Q Div.% 
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mj palate: Y coaM not drink mne and nriUc mlh gveafter aatiaftetioii: 1 am et^mg^ 
it. — And yon, my friends, partake the reiadi of those pleasmes whicb yoa hear from 
the Ups of my beloved, ana of those elegances which you behold in her depertment^ 
and address/’ 

No. CCCXCIX. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOURTH HAY. 

(1) TheBride8aysexplkitly,thattfaesecM:caiTeDces happened ill adream# 

— wUch at once removes all ideas of indeiicaoy, as to the Bodcs^room’s attemi^ 
to visit her, her going to the door, standing thejne^ calltqg hitn> being foatMi by t^ 
watchmen, beat, wounded, &c. Moneover, she seems to b^ve sumosm herself to bo 
previously married, by mentioning her rodtd, or deep veil, (vide^o. which 

in reality, I presume, she had not yet worn, m the mani^ had not aotusBy taken 
place; and though betrothed, she probably did not wear it till the wedding. 

That the word heart in this passage means imagination^ dreaming imaginatioD, fancy, 
appears from Eccles. ii. 23. the days of laborious man aie aorrows; his doing vexa^ 
tions, yea even in the night-time hia heabt does not rest':'* he is still dreaming of, still 
engaged about, the subject of his daily labours — This sense of the word heart is not 
uncommon in the Proverbs. 

No. CCCC. 

(2) The voice, t. e. sound, of my beloved, kneekie^., For the same reasons as we 
have rendered voice, nmsic, in the Second Day, No. 2. we have rendered voice, sovmd, 
in this place ; since the sound of a rapping against a door is not properly a Voice ; and 
since the word bears a more general sense than voice,- restiictively. 

No.CCCCL 

(3) Lock. On the nature of the Locks used in the East, Mr. Harmeb ha» said 
something; and we mean to say more elsewhere, with a Plale, and explanation. 

No. CCCCIL 

(4) Chamber of my heart. Vide No.ccxv. 

No. CCCCIIL 

(5) Standard of ten thousand: — chi^, say many ; — standard, say othere he for whom 
the standard is home, say some, observing, that the word has a passive import; (the 
standard was a fiery beacon) — he who carries this beacon, — ^uo, that is too laborious, — 
he for whom, in whose honour, to light whom, this standard is carried; he who shines, 
glitters, dazzles, by the light of it: and lastly, comes the present elucidator, — what 
forbids that this royal Bridegroom should himself be the standard that leads, that 

£ recedes, that is followed by — imitated by — ^ten thousand? So Shakespeare describee 
[otspur, 

His honour stuck upon hkn, «r the nm 
In the grey esnlt e/kemten, mat iy hie light 
DM all the chivalry of £^land ipove 
To do brafeacts; be^wa# indeed the ||^ss 
Whereid file noble youth did dress tnemsdvesw 
........ .. .So tldit. In sbeecb, in pht. 

In diet, in affections 

In militaiy rules, humoun in biood,. 

He was the mark nod copy aa^.book,. 

That fashioned ofii^ wondums him V 

O miracle of men.! 
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l^o.CCCClV. 

(6) JSis ye$ iore tike dovee. Nothing can more strikingly evince the nepe^ 
sitjr tor acquaintance with the Eaat* as well in its natural history* as in other 
articles, than this passage, and the other passages in which eyes are compared to 
doves: our translators say, **to the eyes of doves,’^ which, as it may be understood to 
imply meekness, teoderhe^, &c. has usually passed without correcti6n ; but the &ct8 
are, 1. that our translhtom have added the word ^es; and 2. that they took black for 
white. They had in their mind the white pigeon, or, at least, the light-coloured turtle- 
dove; whereas, the most common pigeon, or dove, in the East, is the deep blue, or 
hlue-grey pigeon, whose brilliant plumage vibrates around his neck every sparkling 
hue, every dazzling flash of colour : And to this pigeon the comparison of the author 
refers. The deep blue pigeon, standiitg sosaid the foam of a waterfall, would be — a 
blue centre surrounded hy a white space on each side of him, analogous to tlie iris of 
the ^e, surrounded by tim white of the eye: but, as the foam of this waterfaU is not 
brilliant enough to satisfy the poet, he has placed this deep blue pigeon iu a pond of 
milk, or in a garden bason of milk, Vfhere, be says, he turns himseff round, to parallel 
the dipping of the former terse: he wantons, sports, frisks: so sportive, rolling, and 
glittering, is the eye, the iris of my beloved. The milk, then, denotes the white of the 
eye, and the pigeon surrounded by it, the iris : ». e. the iris of his eye is like a deep 
blue pigeon, standing in the centre of a pool of milk.’' The comparison is certainly 
extremely poetical and picturesque. Those who can make sense of our public tran- 
slation, are extremely favoured in point of ingenuity. 

Since the above was written, I find this idea had not escaped the poets of Hindo- 
stan : for we have in the Gitagovinda the following passage: *^The glances of her eyes 
played like a pair of water-birds of azure plumage, that sport near a full-blown lotos 
on a pool in the season of dew.” 

The pools of Heshboii, afford a diflerent comparison to the eyes of the Bride; dark, 
deep, and serene, are her eyes ; so are those pools, dark, deep, and serene: — but, were 
they also surrounded by a border of dark-coloured marble, analogous to the border of 
stibium drawn along the eye-lids of the Spouse, and rendering them apparently larger, 
fuller, deeper? As this comparison is used where ornaments of dress are the particu- 
lar subjects of consideration,! think It not impossible to be coirect; and certainly it is 
by no means contradictory to the ideas contained in the simile recently illustrated. 
Vide No. ccccxxi. No. 9. in the Fifth Day. 

For the particulars of the Dress, vide the Plate s atmexed, and their explanations. 

No. CCCCV. 

(7) Decorated as Tirzah, &c. I apprehend, that the whole of this Eclogue is com^ 
posed of military allusions and phrases; consequently, that the cities, with mention of 
which it opens, were those most ftimons for handsome fortifications. Thou art [ipi] 
decorated as Tirzah ; — [na w£h] ad&med as Jerusalem ; — [aim sh] ornamented in a splen- 
did, sparkling, radiant maimer, as baoneiied ranks, or corps of soldiers, are omamen- 
ted ; vthicb is not far from the complkiiefit foramrly paid her as reseml^g an officer 
of cavalry, riding with digmty amoi^^ the horse of Pharaoh: nor is it unliiro the refer- 
ence of the Prince bimsen to a [ierjr} standard, ki the preceding edogue. See what 
is said OB the banner of the h^ais .in ,a fdhUmng verse: th^ hmmn We must 
recollect, were flaming fire-pots, usually carried on the top of a staff. 

* A 



IM FRA6MSNT8. No.CKXXTfTltl. 

No. CCCCVI. 

(8) Wheel abcvt thine ejfee: literally, do that rehan^ or, at least, tmm round: but thie^ 
phrase is not in our lan^a^ either military or poetical; we have therefore adopted a 
word of command, whose import is of the same nature, and whose application has 
been sufficiently familiar to us of late. 

(9) My station^ literally, my region^ the ground I occupy with my troops, my post, 
in a military ^nse ; which station you attack, and by your attack force me to give 
ground, to retire ; you drive me off, overpower me, advance into my territories, and, 
in spite of my resistance, add them by victory and conquest to your own. These are 
clearly military ideas ; and therefore, I suppose, are expressed in military terms. 

No. CCCCVIL 

(10) Here follow four lines, or verses, repeated from the Second Eclogue of the 
Second Day. I'hey have every appearance of being misplaced ; a mere duplicate of 
the former passage. It should seem rather unhkely, that in so short a poem, such a 
duplication should be inserted, intentionally. Whether these lines replace others 
which should he here, or merely are a repetition, the reader will judge for himself^ 
by the connection, or want of connection, of the passage. 

No. CCCCVIII. 

• Dazzling as the streamers? a comet. The reader will probably be startled at 
this idea, as 1 also should have been, had I not accidentally met with the following 
Arabic verses in Richardson: 

When 1 describe your beauty my thoughts are perplexed. 

Whether to compare it 

To the sun, to the moon, or to the wandering star [a comet.) 

Now this idea completes the climax of the passage, which was greatly wanted ; so 
that the comparisons stand, 1. Day-break, a small glimmering light: 2. the moon: 
(full moon?) 2. the sun clearly shining: 4. the comet; which, seen by night, is daz- 
zling ; as it were, the fiery banner, or streamer of the host of heaven : such a pheno- 
menon has ever been among the most terrific objects to the eyes of the simple Arab, 
on whose deep blue sky it glows in tremendous perfection, is this word plural by 
emphasis? — meaning, the chief of streamers; the streamer, par exeelleace. 

The comparison of a lady to the full moon is frequently adopted in Arabia : 

She appeared like the full noon io a aight of joy. 

Delicate in limbs, aod elegant of stature. 

1 cannot refrain from observing how happily this comet illustrates the simile, Jude 
13. Wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.” As 
the Apostle isses the word pianetai, rt has been usual to suppose he alludes to neigh- 
bouring orbs, the planets, whose motions appear very irregular; sometimes direct, 
sometimes stationary, sometimes retrograde: but, if we Defer bis expression to com^s, 
then we see at once how they may be stiff to remain in peepet^ud darkness, after their 
brilliancy is extinct; wfascfa idea is nofiii^lieable to the planets. We may add, that 
the Chaldeans held comets to be a spaMcs of pbmts, (wnec. Quest* Nat,) that the 
Py tbagoieans inciuded comets among ^bmets which appear after very Ion? intervais, 
(Ai^ Meteor, /^.l) and, that the Egyptimiis caksafaded their periods, and predicted 
tlwrir return. 
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No. CCCCIX. 

(11) .dfiietumf h^t. The Bride had told us before, iu No« th^t, whijie she 
slept, her affection, hOait, imagination, was awake; the Aeorf 'among tiie Hebrews 
was the seat of the aflfections ; but, here, the Bridegroom says, while he w^ realty 
awake, and therefore fully master of his senses, and of his actions, his aflhctioii over* 
came his intentions, and brought him back unawares to himself, unconsciously, or $tolek$ 
volenst as we say, ukUhe mt Ae, toward the object of his regard. This, then is a stronger 
idea than the former; and is heightened by his notice of the swiftness with which tie 
was brought back ; equal to that of the rapid chariots of his people, dying to engaM 
the enemy ; literally, chariots of my people paring out (1 2) : now this pouring out hardly 
means a review ; but, if it does, it most point, especituly, to the most rapid movement 
of that excercise; t. e. the charge; if it means poured out in battle, it amounts to the 
same; a charge on the enemy, executed with great velocity: but some say, ** chariots 
of the princes of my people.'’ [Ftefe II. Aminadab, in the JMctionary,] Who are 

the people,” of monarcbs ? Tne phrase is used by Pharoah, Genesis xli. 40. and 
by Solomon here. 

No. CCCCX. 

(13) JFkce about: literally, turn round: but as this is no military phrase, as already 
observed, the expression adopted seems to be more coincident with the general tenor 
of this Eclogue. 

No. CCCCXI. 

(14) This phrase, which literally is, that we may fasten our eyes on thee^ we have 
ventured to render reconnoitre thee: for, it appears, that they would “fasten their eyes” 
on her, as t,iey did on entrenchmetUs around camps; which can be nothing but what 
modern military language would term reconnoitring. 

No. CCCCXIL 

(15) What, or how, would yon fasten your eyes on Selomeh ? — Like as we do on the 
ditches, fosses, or entrenchments of the camps, (vide No. ccxxii.) In this sense the 
root is used, 2 Sam. xx. 15. 1 Kings xxi. 23. Isaiah xxvi. 1. Lam. ii. 1. 

On the wliole, then, it appears, that these are military terms; and it must be owned 
that they prodigiously augment the variety of the poem, and give a wonderfully spi- 
rited air to this Eclogue, in particular; they account, too, for, the lively interference of 
the Bridegroom’s Companions, and by the rapid repartee they occasion, they close 
it very differently from all the others, and wkb the greatest animation and vivacity. 


No. CCCCXIII. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FIFTH DAY. 

(1) Feet in sandals. Vide Plate V* Solomon’s Song. 

No. CCCCXIV. 

(2) Daughter of liberality; or of princes. Here the same word occurs as we 
observed signified (Fourth Day, No. 12.)potfrini^(n^; it is usually rendered 

from the opportunity enjoyed by persons of high rank, of pouring out their liberality 
on proper occasions; and perhaps such is its import in this place. Daughter, in the 
looser sense of the word, not descendant, but patroness of pouring out, of lideraliiy, who 
bast spared no expense, on this occasion, to adorn thyself with the most costly appa* 
rel: d. d. “ Daughter of liberality! how magnificent! how elegant! how attractive is 
thv dress I jthe wbdle together is besutifttl; the parts separately are rich and omsmto^ 
tail We shall consider and commend them in tbdr order.” 



*ttB rHAOlieiffS. Hi^OOdOKlX. 

As the Bride stands up, the LadiasbMpo-wiJli describing her sandals ; and they not 
do! jr praise her sandals, out her in thank The reader will j^eive by inspecting 
the Prints, that this is extremely accnrate. as sandals do not bide the peAait 

their every beauty to be seen; and however our ladies, being aocnstomed to wear 
shoes, may thinh roqr^ of a baodsome shoe thpn of a baadsome foot, the ipte in the 
£sBt is dimrent. We know that the Roman emperor Claudius decorated his toes with 
gems, BO leiw than his fingers; and was so proud of bis handsome foot, that whereas 
other sovereigns used to ^e their hands to be kissed by tbeir sulyects. on certain 
occasions, he gave bis fiiotfer that purpose: which some historians have attributed to 
pride of station; others to pride of person, as if his handsome foot would otherwise 
have beeu overlooked, and deprived of its due addiiration. 

Observe, these ladies b^;ia at the Bride’s sandals, her feet, and tbw descriptions 
mtemi; the Bridegroom alrays begins with her locks, her hair, &e. and his descrip- 
tiona dMcmi, but not so low as the feet. 

No. CCCCXV. 

(.3) The sdve-edges of thy drawers. This word [chemuk] is derived from the same 
root asUiat in the Second Day rendered “my beloved was turned mway it signifies, 
therefore, to torn, to return, to turn back: now, what can more correctly describe 
the self^edge of a piece of cloth, &c. which is made by the return of the threads 
back again, to where they came from, t. e. across the cloth? Thus threads, by per- 
petually turning, and retuniing, compose the edge of the cloth ; vibich I conceive to 
oe the very article described by the use of the word in this place : but if it be the edge 
of tiie garment, the thought is the same : since that is the natural situation for an 
ornamental pattern of open-work. 

No. CCCCXVI. 

(4) Drawers. This word can never mean thighs: as thighs have no seive-edges, it 
must mean drawers, or the dress of the thighs. Vide Plate HI. Solomon’s Song. 

No, CCCCXVII. 

{&) Opes^soork,— pinked. 'Which of these words should be adopted, depends on 
what int^rials these drawers were made of: if they were of muslin, then the open^teork 
is wrought with a needle, as musliu will not bear pinking; but if they were of silk, then 
they might be adorned with dowers, &c. cut into them by means of a sharp iron, struck 
upon the silk, and cutting out those parts which formed the pattern. And this, I 
apprehend, is the correct meaning oi the word : it signifies to prick full of holes — to 
wound — ^to pierce — to make an opening— to run through, as with a sword : all which 
ideas agree perfectly with our rendering, pinking; which consists in piercing silk 
full of boles, with a steel instrument, forcioiy struck through its subject. This deter- 
mines for silk drawers: however, open-work pinkings do not disagree in phraseology. 

No. CCCCVlIL 

(6) GirdSe-dasp. Beside what is said on this sgli^ct, in explaining the Plate, the 
reader will turn to the Pl»te, Mo»g or Sitting, Pbagmbnts, No, xii. where be 
will see a girdl^ with two oh^s; if tlud figure Wl hod hut one cloM to her girdle, 
it would mve eosresponded perfectly with this goblet. Vide Plate III. Nos. 6. fi. 

No. CCCCXIX. 

^ •JRieA in mingM' wfne: the oi%h;pdly poor; on qlpreteion doubtlqstl 

adopted by the poet for the sake of bis vursd; dlfftoence between rendering “rich,** 



FBMQUBVUSi, m 

«ii 4 **aot|Mio>r’’n«edtDOi^l< 9 }!. l^id 9 ais»Cltattiii»clM^w|i|r 8 «^witb rabies; 
sod SirWiu>ii^M J«Mas tejllst ns, it is verjr comiaaB araong the Arabian poets to 
cMapaMnakiseto wine; hone* he begins one ofJns translations trara the Arahisb 

%hl y&n K<{nid ftfty *■***■■ 

meaning, tiiat he should pour out wine from the vessel whioh contained it. 

Tio. ccccxx. 

(8) Nipples. Vide No. 1ft. Third Dtqr, whene this tUusion hii aitiMidy ocoured. 

No.GCCeXXL 

(0) Epee like the pools of Heekbon. See betoTOo No. cccciir. t. e. darkened by a 
sfrieak of stibium drawn aU round them; as those pools are enoosapassed by a border 
of black maiMa. Piwbably too^ the form of timee pools was oso^ rather than circular. 

No. CCCCXII. 

(10) 7% nose like the tower of Lebanon. If the former line had not alluded to a 
place, whereby this line should require allusion to a place also, I should have inclined 
to risk a version derived from the roots of these words ; which wonld stand thus: 

Tb^ nose like a tower of whiteness itself, 

which overlooks the levels [i. e, thy cheeki, S;c.] 

I am persuaded that this gives the Irne conception of the passage, even if referred to 
a structure called the tower of Lebanon; for Damascus is situated iu a level plain: 
or, this tower might stand so as to overlook some of those level plains which are 
interspersed in the mountains of Lebanon. Such, hoWeVer, is the general idea ; an 
erect tower, but of whatever other qualities is not determined. It might be desirable, 
to render the foregoing verse also according to its roots; but the mention Of tbe^afe 
of Sathredfbtm forbids; and if Heshbou be of necessity retained, then, for the sake of 
the parallelism, I think we must retain also Lebanon and Damascus : of course, the 
comparisons are entirely local. Vide No. II. Third Day. 

No. CCCCXXIII. 

ni) Carmel. (12) Aregametu We have, on a former occasion, confessed our 
embarrassment on the subject of these words: we continue still to feel the same 
uncertainty. See on No. ccccxlvi. No. 6. and page 218. 

No. CCCCXXIV. 

(13) Entangled. This word (assar) is used to signify the entangling power of love, 
Eccles. vii. 26. says Mr. Harmer; ** I find more bitter than death the woman whose 
hands are (assurim) bands the general sense of the word is — confinement — restraint 
— ^bondage; so that our word entangled seems to express the idea sufficiently. 

No. CCCCXXV. 

(14) Mutmkrings^ Tbbword (s^thim) signifies to run dowi^ with a tramu)oii% 

motion^ or winding way, as of wstream, rill^ ^ater : so JaonfcVrods were p^oed 
m the ritts-^rkulets— gutters ; in the watertDg«4iroiighB, Gen.^ xxx. aft. 46.: so Uie 
daughters of Bcuel fii^ the troi^bs — wulsiiiig-pla^t fer ^ sheep to diSnkfrom, 
Exod. ii.. 16. : not raised wooden tsoi^hspoaefr ah dnJtoat oft iHitriUo 
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ruaniiiff among the stones, &c. This we haye expressed by the word meamd$rmg$; 
deriyed from the numerous bendings of the river meander^ and now naturalized in our 
lanpiage, in reference to streams and winding rivulets, &c. The troo|^ into which 
Rebekah emptied the contents of her pitcher^ Gen. xxiv. 20. is described by a diffe- 
rent word, and might be properly a trough. 

No. CCCCXXVI, 

(15) Tkjf stature equals the pabn. Vide Plate V. Solomon’s Song. 

No. CCCCXXVII. 

(16) Thu address; literally, thy palaJte: but this must refer to speech of some kind; 
the Bride had formerly told her Spouse, that ** his lips dropped honey;” and now he 
says, <‘her palate dropped wine — prime wine;” we have the lips and the palate 
noticed together, to the same purpose, Prov. v. 3. 

The lipg of a strange woman drop liquid honey. 

And her palate drops what is smoother than oil. 

It is evident, the writer means her flattering words, her seductive discourses. The 
rendering thy address,” seems to coincide with the cheering and pervading effects of 
wine. 


No. CCCCXXVIII. 

(17) €U>ing to be presented, as a special token of affectionate regard, to persons 
whose consummate integrity has been experienced : literally, going for love-favours to 
uprights [persons'l. Now, in such a case, a person would naturally select the very 
best wine in his power; he would not send the tart, or tlie vapid, but the most cor- 
dial, the most valuable he could procure. I suspect that the Bridegroom compli- 
ments himself, under the character of a friend whose integrity could not be doubted. 
Vide No. clvu. [For the sense of consummate or coniplete, as that of the word Jo^Aur, 
•r Jeshurun, vide Jeshurun, in the Dictiofiary,] See Vindication, p. 212. 


No.CCCCXXIX. 

(18) Should. this chasm be filled up with 

•••«and he is mine? 

No. CCCCXXX. 

(19) Dudaim; see Mandrake, in the Dictionary; also Vindication, p. 220. 

No. CCCCXXXI. 

(20) Our loJU: — i. e.,the upper -part of our gates — or openinn. As it is evident, 
they were places to contain stores « fruit from Ae last years mtuering, the word loJU 
is as proper as soy, to convey that idea. It might be added, that presents of fruit, 
especially aj^les, oy youths to their beloveds, are welt known among the Greek poets: 
indeed, the mactice almost beeaote a custom, and originated a proverb, '' he loves 
bar wiA apples as we say with cakes add comfits.” 

(21) Thou 
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No. CCCCXXXII. 

(21) TTtou shoukbt conduct me. The reader's attention has already been drawn to 
this passage : without departing from the usual translation of the words, we have 
merely referred them to the proper speaka. 

No. CCCCXXXIII. 

(22) Should this chasm be filled up with 

By the startling antelope^ by the timid deer of the field ? 

It is inserted by the lxx. and the passage is imperfect without the usual termination. 


No. CCCCXXXIV. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SIXTH DAY. 

(1) Sociability. This seems to be pretty nearly the import of the original term ; 
which occurs only in this place. Since, as 1 conceive, the parties sat in the palanquin 
opposite to each other, the Bride could hardly be said to be leaning on Iter beloved^ 
Tiox joining herself to her beloved, as some have proposed to render it : nevertheless, 
that a kind of free intercourse after marriage, is meant here, which would not have 
been so proper before marriage, admits of no doubt : and I think the chit-chat of 
sociability may answer the meaning of the word. The following conversation is pro- 
bably a continuation of, or, at least is, of the nature of, that intended by the term 
sociability. 

No. CCCCXXXV. 

(2) I urged thee ; that is to say, I would not let thee indulge thy bashfulness, 
but brought thee forward to the marriage ceremony, and overcame thy maiden 
dilatoriness, 

That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won. 


No. CCCCXXXVI. 

(3) Thy Mother delivered thee. The word signifies to deliver over, as a pledge is 
delivered over, to the person who receives it, or to be brought forward, or brought out 
for that purpose : the reader may discover, under the uncouth idiom of our trans- 
lators, this very idea; “there thy mother brought thee forth;” i.e. as a pledge is 
brought forth to be delivered to a person who stands out of the house to receive it. 
Vide Deut. xxiv. 10, 11. That this is sufficiently unhappily expressed, I suppose no 
judicious reader will hesitate to admit. But what shall we say to the Romish ren- 
dering of this passage: “ there my mother was corrupted; there she was deflowered 
that bare thee *M—and then,— -such mysteries ! in reference to Eve, the general mother, 
&c. &c. 

No. CCCCXXXVIl. 

(4) As a sigmt on thy arm. Vide No. cclxiv. of Seals, and Seal-Rings. 

No. CCCCXXXVIII. 

(5) Our sister, or cousin, or friend, &c. The word sister is not always used — strictly 

— ^in the Hebrew, in reference to consanguinitj. The youth of this party is denoted, 

by the phrase — ^her breast is not grown to its proper, mature, size. In Egypt this 
part of the person was extremely remarkably; Juvenal describes the breysts of an 
Egyptian woman as being larger than the child she suckled. 

EditfA. R Div. 2. 
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No. CGCCXXXIX. 

(8) Kioiki are pavilioha, or little closets pDrojectbg jfWna a watt At the (Mirpo»e of 
overlooking the surrounding country ; like cmr summer-houses, &c. In the East, they 
are also, the indispensible places of repose, and of that voluptuous, tranquil, gratifi- 
cation, to which the inhabitants are urged by the heats of the climate. 

No. CCCCXL. 

(7) As one who offered peace; literally, as one finding peace; but, perhaps, the sen- 
timent is — “ I appeared to him as inviting as the most delightful kiosk ; a kiosk, in 
which he might be so delighted, that he would go no farther in search of enjoyment.” 
That peace often means prosperity, is well known ; indeed, all good is, in the Hebrew 
language, as it were, combined and concentrated in the term peace. 

No. CCCCXLI. 

(8) Baal Ham Aun, I take this to be altogether an Egyptian term ; Ham Ann is 
progenitor Ham” — Baal is lord” — “ The lord Ham our progetiitor.” This agrees 

perfectly \^ith Egyptian principles, vide Ammon-No, in the Dictionary, In fact, no 
other nation so long maintained, or had so just authority to maintain, its relation to 
Ham, who was commemorated in this country during many ages. This name of a 
place, decidedly Egyptian, confirms the general notion that the Bride was daughter 
to Pharaoh. 

No. CCCCXLIL 

(9) Inspectors, This is the oflSce which had been held by the Bride, when in her 
own country ; but here it is expressed in the plural ; implying, probably, an inferiority 
from that of the Princess, though to the same purposes, &c. 

No. CCCCXLIII. 

(10) The tenant ; literally, the man; that is, as I understand it, the chief man, the 
first tenant, the occupier ; the same here, as I have taken “ the man ” for the com- 
mander in No. 4. Third Day, that is, the chief, or head man, as we speak; not each 
man, distributively ; but the man, emphatically: for, if there were many tenants, did 
each bring ti thousand silverlings ? so as to make, say ten thousand; then why not 
state the larger number? or, did all which the tenants brought make up one thousand? 
then why not use the plural form men? Moreover, since two hundred, which is one- 
fifth of a thousand, was due to the inspectors, it reminds us, that this is the very 
proportion established in Egypt by Joseph : You shall give one fifth part to Pharaoh,” 
Gen. xlvii. 24. This is convincing evidence that this Princess was from Egypt ; and 
proves that, for purposes of protection, &c. this due was constantly gathered by the 
reigning prince. I suppose, she hints at her father's government, under this allusion 
to these inspectors ; and is still Egyptian enough to insist on the propriety of paying 
the regular tribute to his ^^overeignty, as governor in chief. 

An extract Iroifi Mr. Swinburne's account of a similar estate among the Spanish 
Arabs, may explain the nattire of these fniiteries, and their profits : 

I cannot give you a more distinct idea of this people, than by translating a passage 
ill an Arabic manuscript, in the library of the Esenrial, entituled, ‘ The History of 
Granada, by Ahi Abdala/i ben Alkalhihi Aboaneni^ written in the year of the Hegira 



4 . p. 1378; MaJffmft 1^9 ibcw\g 4hep, the «eQoa4 ?^ipg of Graiwida. 

Ijt .begins by a description of the city ana its environs, nearly in the following terms : 

** The city of Granada is surjx^naded with riie most spacious gardens, where the trees 
mre set so thick as to resemble hedges, yet net so as to obstruct the view of the begu- 
tifiil towers of the Aliambrat wbt^ glitter like so many bright stars over the green 
foiests. The plain, stretching far and wide, produces such quantities of grain and 
vegetables, that no revenues but those of the first families in the kingdom are equal to 
their annual produce. JEku:h garden is calculated to bring in a nett income of five htm- 
dred pieces of gold (atirei), out of which it nays thirty minee to tfte king. Beyond thes^ 
gardens lie fields of various culture, at all seasons of the year clad in the richest ver- 
dure, and loaded with some valuable vegetable production or other ; by this metht>d, 
a perpetual succession of crops is secured, and a great annual rent is produced, which 
is said to amount to twenty thousand aurei. Adjoining, you may see the sumptuous 
farms belonging to the royal demesnes, wonderfuUy cgreeable to the beholder, from the 
large quantity of plantations of trees, and the variety of plants. The %nneyards in the 
neighbourhood bHng joarteen thousand aurei. Immense are the hoards of all species 
of dried fruits, such as figs, raisitis, plums, They have also the secret of preserving 
grapes sound and juicy from one season to another. [Comp. Fifth Day, Wo. 80. J 

N. B. I was not able to obtain any satisfactory account of these Granada aurei, 
gold coins.” Swinburne’s Travels in Spain, Letter xxii. p. 164. 

We have supposed that this Sixth Day is the day of marriage; as this has not usually 
been understood, we shall connect some ideas which induce us to consider it in that 
light. Leo of Modena says, that, 1. “ the Jews marry on a Friday, if the spouse be a 
maid;” (Thursday, if a widow.) — now, Friday morning is the time of {this Eclogue, 
supposing the Poem began with the first day of the week. — 2. “ The Bride is adorn- 
ed, and led out into the open air;” so, in this Eclogue, the Bride’s Mother “brings 
her out,” for that purpose; — 3. “ into a court, or garden so, iu this Eclogue, the 
ceremony passes “ under a citron tree ; ” consequently in a garden. This Eclogue, 
then, opens with observation of the .nuptial procession after marriage ; and we learn 
that the ceremony had taken place, by the following conversation, in which the Bride- 
groom alludes to the maiden bashfulness of his Bride, as having required some address 
to overcome : Moreover, the Bride solicits the maintenance of perpetual constancy to 
herself, as implied in the connection now completed ; with attention to the interests of 
a particular friend ; she transfers all her private property to her husband, yet reserves x 
a government-due to her royal parent in Egypt ; and the Eclogue closes, both itself ^ 
and the poem, by mutual wishes for more of each other s conversation and company. 
Vide Mahriaoe, in the Dictionary. 

No. CCCCXLIV. : 

IT is now time to conclude our investigatiop of .this Poem : but we must previously 
observe, how perfectly clear it is from the least soil of indelicacy ; that, allusions to ma- 
trimonial privacies which have been fancied in it, are absolutely groundless fancies ; 
^d that, not till the Fifth Day, is there any allusion to so much as a kiss, and then it 
js oovered by assimilation of the party to a sucking infant brother. The First Day is 
distance itself, in point of conversation : the Second has no conversation, but what 
passes from the garden below ftp to the jfirst-door window : the Third Day is the same 
in the Morning ; and the Evening is an invitation to take an excursion, and survey pros- 
pects ; as to the comparison to a well, delicacy itself must admire, not censure the 

m2 
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simile. The Fourth Day opens with a dream, by which the reader perceives the 
inclination of the dreamer, and the progress of ner affection ; but the Bridegroom 
himself does not hear it, nor is he more mvoured by it, or for it: on the contrary, the 
Lady permits him, in the Evening, to sport his mihtary terms as much as he thinks 
proper; but she does not, by a single word, acquaint him of any breach he had made 
in her heart. I rather suspect, that she rises to retire somewhat sooner than usual, 
thereby counterbalancing, in her own mind, those effusions of kindness to which she 
had given vent in the morning. The Fifth Morning is wholly occupied by the Ladies’ 
praises of the Bride's dress : she herself does not utter a word ; but, in the evening of 
that day, as the marriage was to take place on the morrow, she merely hints at what 
she could find in her heart to do, were he her infant brother; and for the first time he 
bears the adjuration, “ if his left arm was under her head,” on the duan cushion, &c. ; 
and the discourse, though evidently meant for her lover, yet is equivocally allusive to 
her supposed fondling. It must be owned, that after the marriage they make a pro- 
cession [according to the custom of the place, and station of the parties. Compare 
the Plates; Marriage-Processions, and Wedding-Processions.] in the same 
palanquin together, and here they are a little sociable ; but modesty itself will not find 
the least fault with this sociability, nor with one single sentence, or sentiment, uttered 
on this occasion. 

I appeal now to your candour, to your understanding, to your own sensibility. 
Reader, whether it be possible to conduct a six-day conversation between persons 
solemnly betrothed to each other, with greater delicacy, greater attention to the most 
rigid virtue, with greater propriety of sentiment, discourse, action, demeanour, and 
deportment : — the dignity of the persons is well sustained, in the dignity of their 
language, in the correctness of their ideas, and expressions ; they are guilty of no 
repetitions; what they occasionally repeat they vary, and improve by the variation; 
they speak in poetry, and poetry furnishes the images they use : but these images are 
pleasing, magnificent, varied and appropriate : they are, no doubt, as they should be, 
local, and we do not feel half their [propriety, because of their locality, but we feel 
enough to admit, that few are the authors who could thus happily conduct such a 
poem, few are the personages who could sustain the characters in it, and few are 
the readers in any nation, or in any time, who have not ample cause to admire it, and 
to be thankful for its preservation as the Song of Songs 1 


Being well persuaded, that the reader has never truly seen this poem before, and 
that (though it has always been in our Bibles in prose,) under the present arrangement 
it becomes a new poem, I have directed more attention to be exerted in the Plates 
than perhaps otherwise might have been done ; these must speak for themselves : 
I only say farther, that in regard to the arrangement of the poem, my opinion advances 
toward a pretty strong persuasion of its correctness ; but as to the version, my endea- 
vour has been to make that speak English ; and, if here and there the Hebrew may 
be thought to have cause of complaint, I shall be very happy it should receive 
improvements from wboevef is qualified to improve it. It would be tedious to support 
the rendering of every word by authorities ; the notes collected in justification of 
many passages, must therefore be omitted. [Compare the Vindication, pages 
216 to 221.] 
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No. CCCCXLV. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PXATE8 

ANNEXED TO THE FOREGOING NOTES. 

Plate I. THE CAMPHIRE, CYPRESS, OR AL-HENNA. 

A. STEM of Flowers. B. Flower, natural size. C. Bough, with berries. D. Seed, 
natural size. £. Leaf, natural size. 

In reference to this plant we shall quote the account of Sonnini, from whom our 
plate is taken, Travels in Egypt^ vol. i. p. 264, &c. 

“ If large black eyes, which they are at pains to darken still more, be essential to 
Egyptian female beauty, it likewise requires as an accessory of first-rate importance, 
that the hands and nails should be dyed red. This last fashion is fully as general as 
the other, and not to conform to it would be reckoned indecent. The women 
could no more dispense with this daubing than with their clothes. Of whatever con- 
dition, of whatever religion they may be, all employ the same means to acquire this 
species of ornament, w hich the empire of fashion alone could perpetuate, for it as- 
suredly spoils fine hands much more than it decorates them. The animated whiteness 
of the palm of the hand, the tender rose-colour of the nails, are effaced by a dingy 
layer of a reddish or orange-coloured drug. The sole of the foot, the epidermis of 
which is not hardened by long or frequent walking, and which daily friction makes 
still thinner, is likewise loaded with the same colour. [This is also customarv in 
India. Wilson, in his translation of the M6gha Dtila^ or “ Cloud Messenger,” of 
Calidasa, has these lines : 

Round eveiy house the flowery fragrance spreads : 

O’er every floor the painted footstep treads; 

Breathing through each Casemeut, swell the scented air» 

Soft odours shaken from dishevelled hair. 

He observes, in a note, “ Staining the soles of the feet with a red colour, derived 
from MehndeCj the Lac, &c. is a favourite practice of the Hindu toilette.”] 

“ It is with the greenish powder of the dried leaves of the Henna, that the women 
procure for themselves a decoration so whimsical. It is prepared chiefly in the Said, 
from whence it is distributed over all the cities of Egypt. 1 ne markets are constantly 
supplied with it, as a commodity of habitual and indispensable use. They dilute it 
in water, and rub the soft paste it makes on the parts which they mean to colour : 
they are wrapped up in linen, and at the end of two or three hours the orange hue is 
strongly impressed on them. Though the women wash both bands and feet several 
times a-day, with lukewarm water and soap, this colour adheres for a long time, and 
it is sufficient to renew it about eveiy fifteen days: that of the nails lasts much longer, 
nay it passes for ineffaceable. In Turkey, likewise, the women make use of Henna, 
but apply it to the nails only, and leave to their hands and feet the colour of nature. 
It would appear, that the custom of dyeing the nails was known to the ancient 
Egyptians, for those of mummies are, most commonly, of a reddish hue. [See 
Memoir on Embalmment, by M. de Caylus, in the Mem, of the Acad, of Imcr. and 
Bel. Let. vol. xxiii. p. 133.] But the E^ptian ladies refine still farther on the 
general practice ; they too paint their fingers, space by space only, and, in order that 
the colour may not lay hold of the whole, they wrap them round with thread at the 
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proposed distunees, before the application of the colour^ving paste ; so that when 
the operation is finished, they have the fingers isiarked circularly, from end to end, 
with small orange-coloured beltS/i Others, and this practice is more common among 
certain Syrian dames, have a mind that ^eir hands should prsaoiat the sufficiently 
disagreeable mixture of black and white. The belts which the Henna had first 
reddened, become of a shining black, by rubbing them with a composition of sal- 
ammoniac, lime, and honey.” [This practice of staining the hands and nails explains 
the phraseology, make her nails, Deut. xxi. 12.] 

•‘You sometimes meet with men likewise who apply tincture of Henna to their 
beards, and anoint the head with it: they alledge, that it strengthens the organs, that 
it prevents the falling off of the hair [the followers of Mahomet, it is well known, 
preserve, on the crown of the head, a long tuft of hair] and beard, and banishes 
vermin. 

“ The Henna is a tall i^hrub, endlessly multiplied in Egypt ; the leaves are of a 
lengthened oval form, opposed to each other, and of a faint green colour. I'he 
flowers grow at the extremity of the branches, in long and tufted bouquets; the smaJ- 
ler ramifications which support them are red, and likewise opposite: from their arm- 
pit cavity \amllaii\ springs a small leaf almost round, but terminating in a point: the 
corolla is formed of four petals curling up, and of a light yellow. Betweeii each petal 
are two white stamina with a yellow summit; there is only one white pistil. The 
pedicle, reddish at its issuing fix)m the bough, dies away into a faint green. The 
calix is cut into four pieces, of a tender green up toward their extretnity, which is 
reddish. The fruit or berry is a green capsule pievious to its maturity; it assuraes a 
red tint as it ripens, and becomes brown when it is dried: it is divided into four com- 
partments, in which are enclosed the seeds, triangular and brown-coloured. 1 he bark 
of the stem and of the branches is of a deep grey, and the wood 1ms, internally, a 
light cast of yellow. 

“ This shrub had at first been considered as a species of pri\ et[Ligtistrvm rnl^are, 
Linn.], to which it has, in truth, many relations ; but differences in the parts of fructi- 
fication have determined botanists to make a distinct genus of it, to whic h Linnapus 
has given the name of Lawsonia, and, to the species in question, lliat of hah soma- 
inermis. [JLawsonia-viermis, folus subsessilibus ovatis, utrinque acutis, Lin. Ociandr. 
monogyn. — Lawsmia-spinosa, ahhenna- Hasselq. Visage to the Levant. N.Ik The 
^ithet of spinosa is by no means applicable to the Henna, for it has no thorns. — 
JUmsmicb-inermis, Forskall’s Flora Egyptiaco-Arabica : translated in Scripture 
Illustrated.] Its Arabic name is hmn6, or hanna; and with the artii le, eUhnme, 
or dnhawm; in Turkey they call it karma, or alrkmma* Though its figure has been 
already published in several books on natural history, it has not been faithfully repre- 
sented in any one, or with such exactness of detail, as in the drawing which 1 had 
taken of it at Rosetta. 

“ In truth, this is one of the plants the most grateful to both the sight and the smell. 
The gently deepish colour of its bark, the light green of its foliage, the softened 
Huxture of white and yellow, with v^bich the flowers, collected into long clusters like 
the lilach, are coloured, the red tint of the ramifications which support them, fo^rm a 
combination of the mosf agreeable effect. These flowers, whose shades are so deli- 
icate, diffuse around the sweetest odours, and embalm the gardens and the apart^ 
ments which they embellisli; they accordingly form the usuft) nosegay of beauty; the 
women, ornament of the prisons of jealousy, wheseas they might he that of a whole 
country, take pleasure to deck themselves with these beautiful clusters of fr^rance, 
to adorn their apartmeots with them, to cari'y them to the bjath* ^to hold them in ti^ir 
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kdnd, in a word, to pufime timr ho^om with them. They attach to thk posaession, 
which the mildness of the and the facility of culture, seldom refuses them, a 

Talne so high, that they would wilhngly apfuropriate it exclusively to themselv^ and 
that they safer with impatience Christian women and Jewesses to partake of it with 
them. 

The Hentm grows in great quantities in the vicinity of Rosetta, and constitutes 
one of the principal ornaments of the beautiful gardens which surround that city. 
Its root, which p^etrates to a great depth with the utmost ease, swells to a large size 
hi a soil, soft, rich, mixed with sand, and such as every husbandman would have to 
work upon; the shrub of course acquires a more vigorous growth there than any where 
else; His at the same time, more extensively multiplied : it grows, however, in ail the 
other cultivated districts of Egypt, and principally in the upper part. 

“ There is much reason to presume, that the Henna of Egypt is the kupros of the 
ancient Greeks. The descriptions, incomplete it is admitt^, which authors have 
given of it, and particularly the form and the sweet perfume of its flowers which they 
have celebrated, leave scarcely any doubt respecting the identity of these two plants. 
[The name of kttpros is no longer in use among the modern Greeks; they give to the 
Hernia the corrupted denominations of k6n6, kna, &c. The seamen of Provence, 
whbse vessels were employed in carrying the powder of Henna^ called it quini. ] 
Besides that, the clusters of Cyprus, hotrus cypri, of the Song of Songs, chap. i. 13, 14. 
can be nothing else but the very clusters of the flowers of the Henna^ this is, at least, 
the opinion of the best commentators. 

** It is not at all astonishing, that a flower so delicious should have furnished to ori- 
ental poesy agreeable allusions and amorous comparisons. This furnishes an answer 
to part of the forty-fifth question of Michaelis ; for the flower of Henna is disposed 
in clusters, and the women of Egypt, who dearly love the smell of it, are fond of 
carrying it, as 1 have said, in the spot which tlie text indicates — in their bosom"' 

No. CCCCXLVI. Plate II. VEHICLES. 

THE public has long been in the habit of admiring the pictures of Indian represen- 
tations by Mr. Daniel, which have contributed to the variety of our annual exhi- 
bitions ; by that gentleman’s permission we select from his Views in India an example 
or two of what Carriages, still extant in that country, may illustrate those formerly 
used in Judea, and throughout the East. 

No. 1. A Carriage, or kind of chair, having a pole at each end of the body of the 
chair, which has lattices on its sides ; one on each side of the door, or entrance, 
through which entrance the person carried i« seen sitting. 

No. 2. Is from a publication by another artist; it shews the back of such a Chair 
with windows, or apertures, behind ; the same, no doubt, are also constructed in front. 
A curtain rolls up on the side, to the top of the doorway, or roof, of these Carriages, 
which curtain is let down, occasionally. 

No. 3. Shews the front of a Carriage, with windows and other apertures. Oo the 
whole it appears that this Vehicle is so constructed, that the person carried in it may 
look outnot only on the sides, but also before and behind. 

No. 4. A Carriage on this construction more at large: it shews the lattices, or 
blinds; the windows in the door, and those in the front; also, the poles before and 
behind the body of the Carriage. After Mr. Daniel. 
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The kind of Carnap io tiiese Numbors is precisely that' which I suppose is alluded 
to in the owning of the Second Day of our poem; Behold him seated, in hi$ 
Carriage, like Nos. 1, 3 . — iMOoking out through the aperturos, or front windows, like 
those of Nos. 3, 4. — Gleaming, mowing himmlfy or rather, being just visible, just 
glimpsing through, or between, the latticesy vide Nos. 1, 3, 4: — but most probably 
these lattices mean those appended to the apertures iu front of the Carriage; l^e what 
are seen in the back of No. 2. 

Thus every particular which the Bride observes is found in our subjects ; and thus 
our subjects confirm every particular. It appears, also, that this is a Travelling 
Carriage, not a carriage for state or splendour : it is carried by four bearers only; and 
by its simplicity, &c. seems well adapted for the chase, in which service we have sup- 
posed it was about to be employed by the Royal Lover, whose music and attendants 
are discovered by bis betrothed Spouse from her chamber window. 

But, in the Third Day, we have the description of a superb and stately Equipage, 
difierent, no doubt, from the former, because built expressly by the Royal Lover, to 
suit the dignity of his intended nuptials: such an one, also, our Plate exhibits. 

No. 5. Represents a State Palanquin standing on the ground; it differs from No. 6. 
in having part of its sides latticed, and its ends closed. It is also less ornamented. 

No. 6. This is what we mean more particularly to examme by the description given 
in our poem. 

King Solomon hath built for himself a Nuptial Palanquin; its pillars A A. (or, 
what we should call its polesy in a sedan chair) are vnode of cedar wood, Lebanon 
wood; perhaps, indeed, the whole of its wood-work might be cedar; but the poles, 
as being most conspicuous, are mentioned in the first place; now, I think it every 
way unlikely, that king Solomon would make these pillars of silver, as we read in our 
common translation; the use of silver poles does not appear: bat the top, covering, 
roof, canopy, literally, the rolling, or unrolling part, that which might be rolled up, 
was of silver tissue; this canopy, or roof, is clearly seen in our print, B B ; and it is 
adorned with tassels, say silver, also; with a deep kind of hanging fringe, &c. all of 
silver: h\xi the lower carriage, or bottom, C C. was of golden tissue; meaning, that 
part which in our print hangs by cords from the pillars, or poles; that part in which 
the person sat; literally, the ridden in part, which we have rendered “the Carriage:” 
this, we say, was of gold. The mtemal part of this Carriage, D. was spread with are- 
fineunen; was this aregamen — a finely-wrought carpet, adorned with flowers, mottoes, 
Icc. in colours, as some have supposed? how then was it puvple? as aregavnen is always 
held to denote. We see in our print, at each end of this Carriage a kind of bolster, 
or cushion, or what may answer the purpose of easy reclining. Is this covered with 
chintz? or very fine calico ? — Was such the carriage-lining of Solomon s Palanquin, 
but worked, with an ornamental pattern of needle-work, and presented to the Ring 
by the daughters of Jerusalem ? 


I presume we have now approached pretty neatly to a just understanding of this 
poetical description: nOidoubt, this Royal Vehicle was both elegant and splendid. 
We have atteihpted to disthiguish its parts, with their particular applications. The 
propriety of our departioff from the customary mode of accepting these verses, must 
now be left to the reader s verdict ; but if the words of the original be so truly tlesh 
eriptive of the fiarto of this Carriage, as we have supposed, wa.inay anticipate that 
v^ict with some satisfaction. 


EGYPTIAN 
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No. CCCCXLVIL Platb III. EGYPTIAN DRESSES. 

THERE are two ideas which ought to be examined, before we can justly ascmtain 
the particulars of the Bride's appearance: Jitst, Was her Dress correspondmt to those 
of the East in general ? or, heccmdly^ as she was an Egyptian, Was her dress peculiarly 
in the Egyptian taste ? To meet these enquiries, we propose to offer a few remarks 
on the peculiarities of Egyptian Dress, presuming that smae such might belong to the 
Dress worn by this Lady ; and indeed, that these are what give occasion to the 
admiration of the Ladies of the Jerusalem baram ; who, observing her magnificent 
attire, compliment every part of that attire, as they jproceed to inspect it, in the follow- 
ing order : [Vide the Notes in illustration of the Fifth Day.] 

1. Sandais. Vide Plate V. and Plate VII. Nos. 7, 8. 

2. Self-edges qf thy thigh amaiel. — ^We have already examined the import of this 
word. If we look at figures. No. 1. A. B. which occupy the centre of our plate, we 
shall find, that, in front of their drapery which descends down the thi^h, from the 
waist to the ankle, tiiat is to say, where the edges of their draperv meet, in fixiut, is a 
handsome border of open-work ; this is especially distinct in the figure A. and it 
answers exactly to the description and words used to denote it in the poem ; it is, 
1. at the return— iike self -edge — of the drapery; 2. it appertains to the thigh, and 
accompanies it like a petticoat ; 3. it is pinked^ or open-worked^ into a pattern, which 
has evidently cost great labour, the performance of excellent hands! These figures are 
truly Egyptian ; for they are from the Isiac Table. We find the same kind bf ornament 
womlby Grecian ladies, but on the outside of the thigh; as appears in the Hamil- 
ton Vases : and, that some kind of decoration analogous to this is still continued in the 
East, appears fibm No. 9. which is one from among mai^, wherein we see two stripes 
of ornament running up the drawers, or petticoat, of a Turkish lady, marked A. A. 

N. B. Whether we read returning edge, self-edge, or front border, kc. of this dra- 
pery, is indifferent to the idea here stated. 

6. Thy girdle elasp. See the Plate, ** Mode of Sitting in the East/’ No. xii. but, 
instead of two girdle clasps, as in that print, we must suppose one only. See also 
Plate V. and observe the girdle clasp or No. 9. in this plate, which is studded with 
gems of various kinds. 

Boddice, body-vest. Vide Plates V. and VI. 

8. Nijndes. 1. See the Plate of Sitti^ in the East,” where the nipples are just 
discernible through the very fine gauze, which covers the bosom 2. Observe, that our 
E^ptian figures, as A. B. and No. 2. have the breast and nipple entirely naked : each 
has a kind of neckinger, which crosses the bosom, and is brought between the breasts, 
so that the wearer might have covered the breast, bad she pleased ; but the breast 
itself is left — as if carHully left; — uncovered, in all Uiese figures : 1 presume, therefore^ 
that this was, ancientty, a customary mode of Dress ; rendered necessary by the beat 
of the country. It appears on various mummies ; and on many other Egyptian 
representations. 

SoNKiNisays, vol. iiLp. 204, ** Hie Egyptian women have no other clothingtban a 
. long shift, or jacket, of biue doth, with sieves of an extraordinary size. — Thus msamer 
of dressing themselves by halves, so tksd the air may eiradaie over the body itss^^ and 
refresh every part if iti is very eon^lsrtable in a country where close or thick habits woM 
make the heat iMokreMe”*-^^ be cou^laiBs of European missionaries, ** who 
^‘bavedfeeoverediiide^eiieyiQa^iMlMtwlimM one else would have suspected k.” — In 

J^it. 4. S JHv. 2 
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fact, we must not jud^e on the propriety of Egyptian Costume by the necessary 
defences against the variations and cAiUs of nofthem climates. 

No. 1. Is from the Isiac TadiJe^ an ancient Egyptian woric. The teadior 
observe the Headdress; the hair, which 1 presume is meant to represent cuvk; the 
pectoral ; the covering of the bosoim ; tlm p^coat, its border, ornaments, &c. 

No. 2. Shews, very distinctly, the Head-dress, the hair with a termination different 
from that of A. and B. No. 1. the pectoral, and the golden plate, or flower, project- 
ing over the forehead, by way of ornament, which is worn by all these figures; as ib 
also a string, or ribband, or diadem, over the hair, the ends of it falling down on the 
neck behind. 

No. 3. Is a figure of Grecian sculpture, which shews a Head-dress, raised very 
high ; the hair flowing in curls on the neck, &c. ; in short, the Egyptian Head-drc^ss, 
set with Grecian taste. It is a Panlheic figure of Fortune ; consequently, it is allied 
to Egyptian ideas, from which indeed it originated. 

No. 4. Benenice, Queen of Egypt. This Head-dress shews what, m doubt, those 
of the figures on the Isiac Table were meant to shew, the hair flowing over the fore- 
head, and falling in curls down the neck, especially behind ; on the head the hair is 
bound round with a diadem. 

No. 5. Another Portrait of Berenice, in which the hair is differently dressed, in a 
variety of braids and curls, which are wound around the head. 

No 6. A Portrait of Faustina, shewing the manner in which the hair was plaited, 
braided, and conducted in a variety of tortuous convolutions. 

No. 7. A Medal of Syracuse, shewing a kind of net-work, or bag, which encloses 
the hair, and which is diferent in its upper and lower parts. The hair over the fore- 
head is formed into a number of extremely small curls. 

No. 8. Another Egyptian mode of dressing the Hair, from a medal of the island 
of Malta. This is probably of the net-work kind. 

No. 9. Part of a Dress, as worn by Turkish ladies. The reader will observe the 
double stripe running up the drawers ; also, the decorations of the girdle-clasp, which 
are composed of Jewels, &c. 

No. CCCCXLVIIL Plate IV. BRIDE’S DRESS. 

THE middle figure represents an Oriental lady in Full Dress, from Le Bbuyn. 
The reader will observe the Head-Dress, which consists of a cap set with pearls in 
various forms, the centre hanging over the forehead. On the top of this cap rise n 
number of sprigs, of jewellery work, which imitate, in precious stones, the natural 
colours, &c. of the flowers they are meant to represent. The stems are made of gold 
or silver wires; and the leaves, I suppose, are made of coloured foil. 

We saw, in the forinar plate, tM Egyptian ladies wcpb a higb-risuife comfiMitjon 
of ornamefito ; and we see, in this ^re, a composition bItU), il at alt less aspiring* 
In fact, then, this Head-Dfiest readers very credible the idea of onr tianelatora, « th^ 
Head-Dress upoq thee is like CturmslT — whether, by Oarmet we understand MammA 
Cornel, ki which ease, Ibe aUnsipn may be to the ttaes gmsdag U ; on aa the 
word signifies, whose Inxmiast veg^tji<m,#s#>p8 the sassfe 

taring abundance. 
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From the cap of this Head-Dress hsmge a string of pei^Ig, which^pAtsing under the 
diin, saiToands the counlenanoe. We observe, a(so, on the neck, a collet of ffems, 
and three rows of pearls. Something of this nature, I presume, is what the Inrido 
groom alittdea to, when he says, Eclogue 11. in the First Day, 

Tby cheeks are bright, or splendid, with baoda, 

Thy neck with colletf: 

meaning, bands of pearls, stiri^ounding the countenance, and glistening on the cheeks ; 

collets of gems, or other splendid or riiining substances, disposed as embellish- 
ments. Observe, also, the ornaments suspended by a gold chain, which bangs from 
the meek. These, though not, strictly speaking, girdle<clasps, yet have much the 
same efiect in point of decoration ; and are composed of precious stones, including, 
no doubt, rubies, rich in mingled wine,” Observe the rings worn on the fingers ; the 
wrist bands of the vest, the flowers brocaded on it, on the veil, &c. &c. 

This figure shews distinctly the difference between leeks and tresses of hair. The 
locks are those which hang loosely down the temples and cheek : the tresses are those 
braids which naturally hang dcrivn the back, but which, in order to shew their length, 
are in this instance brought forward over the shoulder. The reader will observe Imw 
neatly these are plaited. In the figure to the right on our Plate, these tresses are 
shewn as they are worn, falling all together, and making one compact uniform surface, 
as if they were woven, or vmtUsd together. Now this mode of dressing the hair seems 
to have little allusion to the colour of purple, or to require purple-coloured ribbands, 
or ribbands of any colour. It may rather be fancied to resemble a mode of weaving, 
such as might be practised at Arech, or Erech, whence it might be denominated Arech^ 
men^ i,e. from the city of Ai^eck:"' and, could this be admitted, we should perhaps 
find something like the following ideas in this passage : “ Thy Head-Dress is of a 
diffuse, spreading appearance, like vegetation and flowers [q. chenille.^] : “ thy tresses 
are close, compact, struck together like an intimately woven, or worked, texture,” say 
a carpet, diaper, calico, or &c. It is true, this figure shews only a few tresses ; but we 
ought to extend our conception to a much greater number; for Lady Montague tells 
us, “ I never saw, in my life, so many fim heads of Isair, In one lady’s I have counted 
a hundred nnd ten tresses^ all natural.” Now, what numerous intricacies^ nieanderings, 
convolutions, fcc. would a hundred and ten tresses furnish by dextrous plaiting I And, 
as long hair, capable of such ornamental disposition, was esteemed a capital part of 
personal beanty, how deeply, how inextricably was the King, t. e. his affection, entan^ 
gisd, in such a labyrinth of charms, adorned in the most becoming manner, and 
displayed io the greatest advantage! The sex has always been proud of this natural 
ornameut ; and, when art and taste have well arranged it, sH know that Hs effects are 
not incon^derable. In fact, the sacred writer’s thougtit seems to be much like that of 
one of oar own poets, who thus sagely sings : — 

With hairy sprincea we the bMs betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 

Fair Tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

‘ 'Ano snkvrv maws os wits a wnolb hats. 

The 'ii^d^ w^l recoU^cktliA^. bav« alrmdj atatedcmbarraMmeiifeB on 4|»e sub- 
ject ot ihe word Aregamm. We have taken some pains to examine passages wben 
it occurs : but we canuptaCjSiuie^ce in Ae opinion tbatit»eans|Nfrpfe; t. e.4be«okwr 
ufjoib^j* itMf* 4|ctwn«nes, and leauiO^ and toBOsadanoes, 

arF^nindl v^^we kuspen’dou* aeterminatidn for the present. 

8 2 
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The third figure on our plate is the Heed of m Rofme eed ehowe hew the 

diadem itself might resemble (Carmel) a friatlfiii Aeid, hj the lira embosemgs of firuit^ 
flowers^ &c. with which it was omameated. It shews* too* oyer what divtcmt coeiH 
tries this taste prevailed. I refraia from ffurthc^ suggefitiaus on, the suh^eet* ^but must 
be allowed to remark* that the contest waged by Arae/me, a famous spiostress and 
weaver of antiquity* against Minerva* the goddess of spinning and weaving* which 
ended in victory declaring for the goddess, who metamorphosed poor Arachne into 
a spider* in order that she might always be employed in her favourite ait, was* I appre- 
hend* no other, in plain Engush, than a trial of skill* which rauld produce the most 
valuable commodity, between the city of Areeh and the city of Athens : whether 
Grecian vanity has not claimed the victory without deserving it, may be left undeter- 
mined ; but* cleariy* the city of Areeh was anciently famous for weaving. Nay* perhaps* 
** the goodly Babylomsfa garment*** which fatally tempted Achan, Josh, vii^ 21. wa^ 
manufacture at Areeh ; for this city stood in Babylonia* on the Tigris. 

No.CCCCXLIX. Pi.AT« V. BRIDE'S DRESS. 

THIS figure is copied from Sandys. Observe* 1st. the Sandals. — ^These are not 
only adorned with flowers* wrought on them, but* being Sandals only* they permit the 
whole foot to be seen. — 2d. These Sandals being heighUmert^ make the wearer seem 
so much taller than otherwise she would be* that the Bridegroom may well Compaq 
his Bride to a palm-tree, up to whose top he designs to climb, that he may procure its 
fruit. — 3d. The ornament around the ankle: vide rERiscELiDES, in the Jriciionanf ^ — 
4th. Imagine the body-vest to be of gold tissue* while the girdle is of silver embroioery. 
Vide Plate VI. — 5th. Observe the worked edges of the linen, the sleeve* &c. 


No. CCCCL. Plate VI. BRIDE S DRESS. 

THIS figure is copied from JEsiampes du Levemt, Plate 97. Observe, 1st. the Rings* 
or Perisemdee^ on the ankles, and those on the wrists. — 2d. The long sleeves, — 3d. 
The chains of pearls, falling over the bosom* the forebead-jewel appended to the hair. 
But this figure is principally selected to illustrate the comparison which our public 
translatira* chap. viL 2. renders* thy belly is a heap of wheat set about with lilies.* 
In the ^rei place* instead of heap, read skeqf of wheat; and see the Plate of Jewish 
Coins for the manner of binding ordinary sheaves of wheat* with the remark on that 
subject* No. cell. Plate 11. No. 4. p. 13. Secondly, for hdly, read boddiee, or veit; 
i. e. the covering of the belly. Thirdly^ for $ei ahakt, read ftotmd abani, or tied up 
with a band of lilies. In short* the comparison is — a vest of gold tissue, tied up wim ^ 
a broad girdle of white satin, or of silver tissue, Hke tiial df mis figure, to a sheaf of 
wheat standii^ on its end, and tied round its middle by a broajd band of lilies* 
twisted into itself* whose heads would naturally hang down loowy* Uke the end 
of the gfrdle of this figure. ^ ' 

Having given tbeabove, as my i^eapf thi8coiiiparison,itniayllm^ 
if the words sei about be absolutely letained* then the silver iBow^qn this ground of 
gold tissue magr answer' that ioda; but ^s does dot appear to lif so correct a 
tranriation. 

I may be allowed also to observe* bow entirelk ^is eiqdaildfbHi fepoves every indo?. 
Iim^* to which our public tranriation is exDOsed ; and bow gremy it isrecomtnfpded 
by its simplicity. 
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This iDvestigation of the Bride’s Dress, maj be closed with propriety by the follow- 
ing descriptiou of a Dress worn by Ltsdy Montague, as given by herself ; also, that of 
the fair Jtaiiiria, of whom she says, 

** She was dressed in a caftan of gold brocade, flowered with silver, very well fitted 
to her shape, and shewing, to admiration, tiie beauty of her bosom, only shaded bv the 
thin gauze of her shift. Her drawers were pale pink, her waistcoat green-and -silver ; 
her slippers .white satin, finely embroidered : her lovely arms adorned with bracelets 
of diamonds ; and her broad girdle set around with diamonds ; upon her bead a rich 
TtttiLish handkerchief of pink-and-silver, her own fine black hair hanging a great length, 
in various tresses; and on one side of her bead some bodkins of jewels. 

When 1 took my leave, two maids brought in a fine silver basket of embroidered 
handkerchiefs ; she begged I would wear the richest for her sake, and gave the others 
to my woman and interpretress.” [The ovdi, love-favours, of our poem, 

** The first part of my Dress is a pair of drawers ; very full, that reach to my shoes, 
and conceal the le^ more modestiv than your petticoats. Ibey are of a thin rose- 
coloured damask, brocaded with silver flowers. My shoes are of white kid leather, 
embroidered with gold. Over this han^ my smock, of a fine white silk gauze, edged 
with embroidery. This smock has wide sleeves, hanging half way down the arm, 
and is closed at the neck with a diamond button ; but shape and colour of the 
* bosom are very well to be distinguished through it. The antefv is a waistcoat, made 
close to the shape, of wbite-and-mld damask, with very long slaves falling back, and 
fringed with dera gold fringe, and should have diamond or pearl buttons. My cqfian, 
of the same stuff with my drawers, is a robe exactly fitted to ray shape, and reaching 
to my feet, with very long straight falling sleeves. Over this is my girdle, of about 
four fingers broad, which, all that can motd it, have entirely of diamonds and other 
precious stones. Those who will not be at that expense, have it of exquisite embroi- 
dery on satin ; but it must be fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. The curdee 
is a loose robe they throw off, or put on, according to the weather, being of a rich 
broqade (mine is green-and-gold), either lined with ermine or sables ; the sleeves reach 
very little below the shoulders. The bead^resf is composed of a cap, called talpackf 
which is, ill winter, of fine velvet embroidered with pearls or diamonds, and in summer, 
of a light sliinii^ silver stuff. This is fixed on one side of the head, hanging a little 
way £>wn, with a gold tassel, and bound on, either with a circle of diamonds (as I 
have seen several), or a rich embroidered handkerchief* On the other side of the l^d, 
the hair is laid flat ; and here the ladies are at liberty to shew their fancies ; some 
putting flowers, others a plume of heron’s feathers, and in short, what they please; 
but tbe most general fashion is a large of jewels, made like natural flowers ; 

that. is, the buds of pearl; tbe roses of di&rent coloured rubies; the jessamines of 
diamonds ; ihe jonquils oftopa^, &c. so well set and enamelled, ’tis hard to imagine 
any tiling oi that kind so beautiful. Tbe hair ban^s at its full length behind, divided 
into tresses braided with pearls or ribbands, wbicb is always in great quantity, 1 never 
saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. In one lady’s, I have counted a hundred 
and ten of these tresses, all natural ; but it roust be owned, that every kind of beauty fe 
more common here than with us. Tbey generally shape their eyebrows ; and both 
Greeks and Turks have the custom of potting round their eyes a black tincture, that, 
at a distance, or by eandle-ligbt, adds vdi^ much to tbe blackness of them. — ^They 
dye their nails a rose celoar; mit, I own, I cannot enough accustom myself to the 
fitobiw; to M at^ beMly hi letterO xxiic. xxxiii. 
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Plate VII. BRIDEOEOOM’S DRESS. 

WE have, on former occasions, bestowed some thoughts on the nature and shape 
of the royal Cm wn of tlie kings of the Jews, and we wish now to refresh those thoughts 
on the mind of of the reader. We observ^, that the Crown of king Saul was called 
nazer, or separated; but a very different word, Gthar, is used to express tlie circtet, 
wherewith the mother of King Solomtm encirchd his head on the day of his misrriage. 
Our translation renders both tliese words by one English appellation, cratm; and this 
word ot/mr is thus rendered, where, as it seems to me, it gives incoirect notions of the 
subject intended. In distinguishing the different forms of this part of Dress, 1 con- 
sider the cap, or crown (or both ideas in one, the crowned cap) of No. 1. as being the 
mzer, or “ separated ” cap of Scripture. This is a Portrait of Tigranes, King of Arme- 
nia; and it contributes, with those of the other numbers, to autboriEe our ^tinction* 
In addition, however, to these, we have, in No. 5. a cap, the separations of which are 
very evident be hind ; and one of these separated parts falls on each shoulder down 
the back of the wearer. 

This figure is given not otnly in corroboration of the proposed distinction ia the form 
and nature of the Crowns of Jewish mouarchs^ but also as strcaurly tendiog to esta- 
blish the nature of the sJiebetj, or royal coat of close armour, which we endeavoured 
to illustrate in No. ccxix. The reader will observe the correspoiideace of tl^is Dress 
with that of our former plate, aud the general inference it supports. From one of the 
ancient vases, usually called Hetruscan, pubiishedby Sir William Hamilton. 

A very different kind of crown is worn by the Parthian Arsacides, represented on 
the medal of our next number. This is not the cnown of state, or cap of sovereignty, 
but a simple band, of fine white muslin, or linen, bound around the liead, and failing 
down the back, in two parts, formed by its ends. This filk?t, then, I conclude, is the 
ot/iar, or circlet, the other kind of crown, mentioned in Scripture : in fact, the Diadem. 
I cannot help noticing, tliat this medal clearly exhibits a wig of hair, as worn by this 
King. Whether this were occasioned by any natural deficiency of the monarch's hair, 
does not appear; but it proves that wigs were worn in antiquity, and it shews the 
form of that artificial heaa-dress very clearly. 

No. 8. Shews the Diadem, as usually worn, the two ends fiowingonthc shoulders. 
This is a Portrait of Mithridates, King of Pontus. 

No. 4. To what degree this Fillet, apparently so simple, might be ornamented, this 
Portrait of the Emperor Constantius, may inform us ; in which the diadem is studded 
with gems ; and flowers of precious stones, cover almost its whole surface. 

It was not, then, a royal cap of state, wkb which the mother of Salomon decorated 
the head of this prince at bis nuptials.; tbed was probably made by a more professed 
artist: neither was it proper to be worn, at such a personal ceremony, but only qd 
state occasions : — but, if the Queen-Mother bad taken pains to embroider a muslia 
fillet ; if she had worked it with her own hands, and had embellished it with a hand- 
some pattern, &c. then it was paying her a compliment, to wish the daughters of 
Jerusalem should go forth to admife the happy effect of this instance of maternal 
attention, and decorative skilh 

No. 6. Portrait of Nadir SSM of Fema, from Fraeer. This Dress abounds in pearls 
and precious stones, and golden ondbroiikry. The manner of the King’s sfttiug, and 
the kind of throne in which be sits, MWf pOihaps f^ve some Mm of idle maaner 
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Bridegroom’s sitting in the First Day. This is not the royal throne of state, the 
musn^ of India; tAat is nsasrH^ iitati#iied in one place, where it is fitted up with all 
imaginable magnificence, and to ndiich it is Jijced: whereaa tins seat is moveaole, and is 
earned from place to place, as wanted. Some such settee was perhaps occupied by 
Solomon, whan he visited his Bride; so that the king sat, while his coropauions stood 
00 each hand of him, forming a circle. 

It is necessary to distinguish the kind of throne; because, 1st. the musnud itself, or 
throne of state — 2nd. this kind of seat, or settee — 3d. a kind of palanquin ^as No. 2. 
Plate II. which is called takht revan, t.e. moving-throne ) — and others, are all thrones; 
but their names and application are not the same in the original text of Scripture. 

Nos, 7, 8. Sandah worn in the East, copied from Niebuhr. No. 7. is evidently tlie 
same as that of Plate V. NiEBunn observes on it, that the ladies usually wear this 
kind of shoe much higher than he has c^wn it ; and so owr former Plate exhibits it. In 
proportion, then, to the hmght of this Sandak ia the elevation aelded to the natural height 
of its wearer; and by so much the more does its wearer resemble a palm-tree. The 
other number shews a Flat Sandal; but the thongs which tie it on the foot are 
adorned. Are these thongs what is rendered taichsis of the shoe”? Isaiah v. S7. 
Mark i. 7. Luke iii. 16. 

No. CCCCLII. Plate VIII. BRIDEGROOM’S DRESS. 

THIS figure is copied from De la Valle, and is a Portrait of Aurengzebe, the 
Mogul of India. Observe tlie pearls, &c. iu his turban ; the collets of pearls and 
gems hanging from his neck ; the same at his wrists ; so the Bride says of her Prince, 
“ his wrists, i, e» his wrist-bands, the ornaments at his wTists, are circlets of gold full 
set with topazes.” These topazes occupy the place of the pearls in our figure. 
Ol)sei've, aho, his shoes, which, being gold embroidery, are the bases of ^purest gold, 
from which rise Ins legs, like pillars of marble. Observe, that the stockmgs of tiiis 
habit, fitting pretty closely to the legs, give them dli appearance much more analo- 
gous to pillars or columns, than when the drawers are full, and occupy a conBiderable> 
space, as they are commonly worn in the East. The reader wiM remark the nature 
and enrichments of this girdle, which is, no doubt, of gold embroidery. 

The Tent may gi\e some idea of that of Solomon, to which the Ladies compare the 
Bride; they say she is “ attractive as the Tent of Sohnuon;” and certainly a Tent so 
ornamented and enriched, so magniftcenUy embeHisbed, is attractive; attractive in 
the same manner as a magnificent Dress, when worn by a person. If this Teat ^ 
of black velvet, the golden enrichments embossed upon H must have a grand effect. 
It should be recollected, that the passi^ demands the strongest contrast possible to 
the “ Tonds of Kedarl" or the black tents of wandering Arabs; and, were it not foril 
following verse, the reference should mudh rather be to the Bride’^ Dress, — discom* 
posed, all iu a flutter, kc, after a long jouroey, from which she is but alighted at the 
moment, than to her person, or complexion, wtiich subsequently is described as fair, 
&c. by terms absolutely incompatible with blackness, or swarthiness. 

The coverings annually sent by the Grand Seignior for the Holy House at Mecca, 
are always black. Mr. Morier, has delineated a tent, intended to represent that of 
the prophet, the front of which is all but covered with jewels ; the whole side# and the 
top with ornaments, shawl patterns, kc. Travels in Persia, Vol. ii. p. 181. 
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No.CCCCLIlL Plate IX. BRIDEGROOM’S PRESS. 

THIS is a Portrait of the Grand Seignior* Sultan Achmet, receiving (coronation* o^ 
investiture with the empire* by the ceremony of girding on the sword. [This win 
remind the reader of Psalms xxiv. xlv. See our remarks, No. viii.] But this figure 
is given here to shew a Girdle of a different nature from the former ; and which* 
indeed, shews not so much the mrdle as the Clasp which fastens it. This appears to 
be made of some solid material (ivory* perhaps*) thickly studded over with precious 
stones, whereby it corresponds perfectly with that described by the Bride* as bright 
ivory over which the sapphire plays: for these gems may as well be sapphires as any 
other. The Girdle of the Grand Vizir* who stands behind the Sultan* is of the same 
form and nature (but is not so laige)* and is also studded with gems, &c. The general 
appearance of the Sultan’s figure is noble and majestic* and may answer, not inade- 
quately, to the description given of her Beloved by the Bride. 

We have now gone through those particulars which may warrant the reference of the 
original to parts of Dress, covering correspondent parts of the person ; rather than to 
the parts of the person themselves. This illustration, we presume to think* has so 
clearly justified the renderings proposed in this attempt* that we submit the result of our 
labours to the reader s candour, with sorae dependence on his favourable reception 
of our principles. 


It may not be amiss to add, that the second Edition is varied by some revisions 
of the version : but the general arrangement of the Poem has proved so accep- 
table to the public, and so satisfactory to ourselves* on re-consideration, that no alter- 
ation has been made in it. It would be a considerable acquisition to sacred literature, 
if those incidents which are furnished by the Greek poets, and which resemble certain 
incidents in this Poem, were collected for the purpose of comparison : they] would be 
found more fiequent and more identical than is usually imagined. But this purpose 
would be still more completely accomplished* by a comparison with those productions 
of the Persian and Hindoo poets* which have been brought to our knowledge by the 
dili^nce and taste of our countrymen in India. It may safely be said, that every line 
of uie Hebrew poem may be illustrated from Indian sources. Even that incident* so 
revolting to our manners* of the lady’s g(nng out to seek her Beloved by night, is per- 
fectly correct* according to Indian poetical costume. See Calidasa’s Megha UmtOp 
hoe 250* of Mr. Wilson’s Translation; also, the Qitagovinda, translated by Sir Wm. 
Jones, Asiatic Hesearches, Vol. iii. and others* which have been subsequently added 
to the stores of English literature. Admitting* as the reader has seen supposed in 
this work* that the Egyptians were from India* and that Abridiam* the father of tiie 
Hebrew nation was from an adjoining province. This conformity to the manners of 
the original country bjr an Egyptian Princess, consort of a Hebrew King* could 
include no difficulty* arisii^ jfrom any imputatioo of indelicacy ; especially, as the poet 
explicitly assigns the entire occuirence to a dream. 
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AN ECONOBnCAl. CAlJSNBAll OT VASJBMtOhL 

BY JOHAN GOTTLIEB BUHLE, 

FELLOW OF THE PHILOLOGIC SBlflNABY AT BRUNSWICK: 

A PRIZE QUESTION, 

PROPOSED BY THE ORDER OF PHILOSOPHERS TO THE STUDENTS OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS' ACADEMY. IV OF JUNE MDCCLXXXV. 


LAUDIS STUDIO CPTIMUS QUISQUE TRABiTVR. 


INTRODUCTION, BY THE EDITOR. 

THE late Mr. Harmer earnestly wished for such a regular account of the various 
times, seasons, and events of the year, in Palestine, or Syria, as might form a 
Calendar, by which to regulate our notions of the employments and duties of the 
inhabitants ; of their expectations concerning what seasons they thoujght likely to 
occur; and of those numerotis occupations which depend on the vicissitudes of 
summer and winter, of seed-time and harvest. The same wishes animated the 
Directors of the Royal College of Gottingen, and being strongly persuaded of the 
advantages to be derived in the study of Scripture from such a Calendar, they 
proposed to the students, as a prize question, the compilation of a work on this 
subject, which should be selected from travellers of acknowledged authority. No 
doubt they would have been glad if any individual, resident in Palestine, or in Syria, 
had composed this Calendar from actual observation; and had minuted down the 
subjects of his notice as they occurred to him, at such a time, and in such a place: 
but this being as yet a desideratum, they rewarded with the prize that composition 
which came the nearest to the advantages of such a performance. 

The author, Johan Buhle, entituled it, CalendaHvm Palestinae CEconomicum; and 
being written in Latin, it was not only adapted thereby to the character of a seat of 
learning, but was readily communicated throughout Europe, for the benefit of distant 
inquirers into sacred (Economics. How many copies o{ this work Imve reached 
Bntahi, we cannot say; perhaps only that me which was sent over to the friend who 
ihvour^ us with the use of it, as a compdiment for bis trouble in procuring for thft 
l^niversity the best English Voyages and TiHveLr into Asia, &c. coBtaimag achMsds 
which might be applied to the porpo^ of the questioiL To thk fri^ to pur 
work, who then filled a station of extensive inquiry, and of ^eat information, the pub- 
lic is obliged for his ready communication of the copy in his possession ; of whidn we 
now r^er a translation to our readers^ among tiiose endeavours to illustrate Holy 
Scripttire, whfoii we hope will conthioe to meet with acceptance, and to aiamtain 
their character for utdity and Uhistration. 
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No. CCCCLV. PREFACE. 

THE Question proposed by the Illustrioiis Order of Pbiiosopbers to those who 
should contend for the prize, was as follows : 

“ An OEconomic Calendar of Palestine, collected from Itineraries, might con- 
tribute much to the better understanding of the Sacred Writings : by which we mean, 
that from Itineraries should be collected, and regularly digested for every month in the 
year, the seasons for rains, snows, and fine weather, which are more stated and re- 
gidar in Palestine than in onr more northern climate: the time of sowing, blossoming, 
ripening, and of the harvest, of the wheat, zea, barley, rice, millet ; at what time the 
trees and herbs blossom, at what tjme their fruit is ripe; and particularly the time of 
the first and second vintages. It is required, then, that such a Calendar be formed, 
from the Itineraries of Palestine, of which the library of our University will furnish a 
sufficient number; and not only is the author to be quoted, but the page where the 
reference may be found is to be mentioned. 

“ Since the climate is not the same in all parts of Palestine, but is different at Jeri- 
cho, where it is hottest, from what it is at Jerusalem, in Galilee, on the mountains of 
Samaria, on Libanus, and in the valleys below, it is always to be marked, where the 
author saw what is quoted from his works. Moreover, as former times did not use 
the same Calendar as we do, the day, as set down by them, is to be referred to our 
Calendar, in such a manner, that the days, according to our calendar, shall come in 
regular order, and those of the old Calendar in a parenthesis. To make this easier, 
they must know, that from a.d. 1700 eleven days are to be added to the old styl^; 
before that, ten ; then we have tlie day according to our Calendar. Time was gene- 
rally computed according to the old style till a. d. 1682, by the divines of Germany; 
by the Danes and Dutch, till a. d. 1700; by the English, till a.d. 1752; by the 
Swedes, till a. d. 1753. 

“ And these things are to be collected from Itineraries alone, not from the Sacred 
Writings, nor from the Talmud, or other Jewish writings; nor yet to be applied to 
the Sacred Writings, for the purpose of illustrating them, lest the writer should be 
perplexed by so much labour, and lest the bulk of the work, and the number of con- 
jectures, should embarrass the readers. Besides those of Palestine, they may make 
extracts from the Itineraries of those parts of Asia and Africa, which have the same 
climate as Palestine, that is, from 30 to 34 or 35 degrees of latitude (for Thapsacus, 
the most northern part of the kingdom of Israel, is of that latitude). No account is to 
be taken of the more southern parts, especially of Egypt, which, on account of its 
immense level, is much hotter.” 

To satisfy this demand to the utmost of my power, after having first examined the 
best Itineraries of Palestine, I have endeavoured to collect what I thought most suited 
my purpose ; besides, as the climate of Northern Africa, of Phenicia, Syria, the island 
of Cyprus, considered in a general point of view, is nearly the same as that of Palestine, 

I have not hesitated to use the Itineraries of these parts, and to extract from them what- 
ever I supposed might illusfrate or confirm the observations made by those who have 
travelled into Palestine, or might supply their defects. In the disposition of ttie several 
paattere, I have kept the same order as the proposers of the Question required in the 
definition thereof ; 1 have reduced every article collected from Itineraries according to 
the order of the months, so as to make as many sections as there are months in the year> 
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which, being subdivided into several par^raphs, in the first I have comprised what 
eoncems the weather^ in the second com, in the third in the fourth fructiferous 

trees^ in the fifth fruits and herbs; nor have I inserted any thing, of which the travel- 
lers had not given an exact account both of the time and place. And as all the credit 
attached to my writing depends on those whose accounts I have followed, that it may 
appear what editions of the Itineraries came to my hands, and that what I have 
omitted may be more easily perceived, 1 have thought proper to subjoin a short 
account of them. 


No. CCCCLVI. FIRST MONTH. JANUARY. 

1. Weather. 

IN Palestine, as in all countries of the same latitude, January may be called the 
second winter month. The cold is observed to be more, or less severe, according to 
the different situations of countries. As the temperature of the air is always colaest 
on high mountains, and particularly on their summits, it is no wonder that on Anti- 
libanus and Libanus the cold should, at this time, be extremely sharp. I do not 
know, indeed, of any traveller who went to Libanus in this month ; but, from what 
Thomson (Travels, vol. i. page 122, and De la Roque, Voyage de Syrie, et du Mont 
Liban, tom, i. p. 74), says the patriarch of the convent of the Blessed Mary de Cano- 
bine related to him, and from the testimony of several other travellers, who affirm that 
it continues to snow on Libanus from the month of December, it is certain, that there 
is a great fall of snow in January; besides, Bernard and Thomson saw Libanus, in 
the month of February, covered with a very deep snow (Bernard, Voyage de Jerusalem, 
p. 344. Thomson’s Travels, vol. i. p. 120, 121). Shaw, (Travels, p. 288, p. 285), 
asserts, that the severity of the Weather on the sea-coast of Syria and Phooniciar 
especially when the wind blows from the mountains, is to be attributed chiefly to the 
snow on Libanus ; for, on the contrary, the winter is milder than in other parts situated 
either on the sea-coast, or in the midst of Palestine, extending to the west and south 
from Libanus. 

Yet the Weather is sometimes extremely cold, not only in the mountainous parts of 
the Holv Land, but also in the level parts lying to the west and south from Libanus. 
Thus DArvieux (Memoires, par Labat, tom, ii. p. 322), mentions, that the town of 
Safet in Galilee is very subject to cold in winter; to this partly may be referred what 
we shall notice below from Stephen Schulze’s Itinerary, But here it is necessary to 
observe, once for all, what indeed is manifest, that the cold is never so excessive in 
these parts as it is on Libanus, Antilibanus, and other mountains of Palestine. Al- 
though it cannot be proved by the express testimony of any traveller, yet it may be 
confidently affirmed, that these places are not entirely free from snow in January; the 
snow, however, does not remain all day upon the ground, but is dissolved in a few 
hours. In the plain of Jericho, which is surrounded by mountains, and rendered ex- 
cessively hot in summer by the scorching heat of the sun, you scarcely feel the cold. 
Mariti {Viaggi, fom. hi. p. 147), quotes ^at part of Josephus, and confirms it, where 
he says, De ISelh Jud, v. 4 . that the winter there resembles spring, and that the in- 
habitants are clothed in linen garments at the same time when it snows in other parts 
of Judea. 
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Many travellers, atncK wbm Korte and Shaw, treathig of rainy Weather, idaitiily 

E , that the winter in Palestine is chiefly remarkable for frequent rttowers (Korte*s 
naoh dem gelabtm Lande^ p. 187, p. 380. Shaw’s TraveU^ p. d86. p, Shaw 
relates that the western winds, which blow most frequently during winter, generally 
cause rain. Bernard (Voyage de Jerusalem, p. 105X and others, have remarked, that 
a greater quantity of rain falls in the ni^t than in the day. By these rains, rivers, 
streams, lakes, and pools, which are dried Up in summer, are caused to swell; and 
especially the river Jordan, and the Dead Sea, by the rain waters that descend from 
Galilee, Mount Galaad, from the lands of Moab, Ammon, and Seir. (Brochardi 
Exactissima Descriptio Terras Sanctce in nova Orbe Regionum veterihus incognitarum, 
p, 324. Mariti, Viaggi, tom, hi. p. 207). 

Towards the latter end of the month, when the sky is clear, it is so hot, that travel- 
lers with diflScttlty prosecute their journey. De la Roque, ( Voyage de Syrie et du Mont 
Liban, tom, i. p. 17,) relates, that he was greatly affected by the heat of the sun, when 
travelling near Tyre, on the 28th of January 1689. 

It appears to me, that what concerns the Weather in the diflerent parts of Palestine, 
extending from 34 to 35 degrees, or farther, may be best determined by the meteoro- 
logical oWrvatious taken by Russel, at Alwpo, in lat. 36 d^. 12 min. long. 37 deg. 
40 min- east from London (ticfe Russel, p. 9. DArvieux 3Iemoires,tom,vi, p.lll), since 
the temperature of the air is nearly the same at Aleppo, as in the countries of Syria 
and Palestine, though they lie more to the south. At Aleppo, according to Russel, 
the Weather is either cold or rainy. If there be any snow, it generally falls about the 
middle of this month, and then in no great quantity ; it freezes afterwards till the end 
of the month. Rain frequently descends in heavy showers in the night-time. The 
winds blow gently, and chiefly from the north or east. At nine o’clock in the morning 
the mercury in the thermometer is for the most part between 40 and 46 degrees, and 
does not rise above 3 or 4 degrees in the afternoon. On rainy or cloudy days it 
seldom exceeds 1 or 2 degrees of rise, and frequently remains the same during the 
whole day ; let it suffice to say, once for aU, that this holds good for every month in 
the y^ar. (Russels Nat, HUt, of Aleppo, p. 148). 

2. Corn, 

Russel (ibid, p. 16.) affirms, that the cold in Syria is never so severe as to prevent 
the farmers from sowing their lands ; for he clearly shews, that all kinds of Corn are 
sown in January* and even barley sometimes in the middle of February. According 
to Hoest (NachnchimvonMarohosund Fes, p. 129), the Arabs of Morocco sow their 
wheat, barley, and lentils, in this month : I believe they sometimes sow about the 
same time in the western andaoutbern partsof Palestine ; but no traveller, that I know 
of, has mentioned any thing concerning it ; this, perhaps, explains why the harvest 
falls later in some parts ^ Palestine than in others: 1 confess also, that we must 
allow for the diflbrences of climate. 


3. Pulse. 

The Bean, Cels.'i3tm>4o^. P. ii. p. 166)y blossoms this month* Bernard 

(Voyage 4e Jerusalem, p« 112.) saw, on the 23d of January, near Lydda« 
a town nottfor from a«d even before, at Sidon and Ptolemais, fields 

planted wjjtb JBeano, whitdi ^were 4heu in blossom^ Ruao^ (iVol. qf 
Alep, p. 16)# reckons tbe following among die pulse cultivated in Syria: 

Fabam 
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Fabam roUmdam obUmgam^ sen cvlindraceam rntnorem, $eu tq\umm albam. Mor. 
Hist II. 85, White Horse-Bean, or 

Phaieolum mitunum fructu viridi ov<jUq> Kiduey-Bean : called by the natives Mascha 


4. Trees. 

Hasselcmist (Reise nach Palestinat p. 260, Episi, xiii. ad Lannceum) observes, 
that the Trees in this southern climate are again in leaf about the beginning of 
January, before those of the preceding year are entirely fallen off ; and for the quicker 
producing of the leaves, most Trees except sycamores and billows, are furnished 
^ith snlaTl excrescences, lightly joined together, instead of buds, which Nature could 
better refuse the Trees, of these than of more northern regions. Kussel difl'ers from 
Hasselquist; he says (Nat. Hist, of Alep. p. 10), that the Trees are not in leaf at 
Aleppo till about the latter end of February. 

The Almond-Tree, both the sweet and the bitter (lutz, nl?, Cels. Hiero-bot. P. i. 

p. 253, p. 297), blossoms the first of all fruit-trees, and even before it is 
in leaf. Bernard (J^oycge de Jenisalem^ p. 112), saw some Almond-Trees 
in blossom at Ramla on the 2drd of January, and still sooner at Sidon 
and at Acre. Shaw {Travels, p. 129), observed the same at Algiers ; 
as did Hoest, in the empire of Morocco (Nachrichten von Marbkos 
und Fes, p. 305). 

The Fig-Tree, (tanch, n3Nn) If the winter be mild, the Winter-Fig, or the Violet- 
Fig, (called so on account of its violet colour), which is somewhat of a 
longer shape than the Summer-Fig, and is generally gathered the begin- 
ning of spring, is still to be found on the Trees, though stripped of their 
leaves. (Shaw’s Travels, p. 296. p. 130. Cels. Hiero-bot. P. ii. p. 385). 

5. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Misletoe. Bernard relates, that, in his circuit round Sidon, on the 10th. of January, 
1617, he saw a Tree, that is always peen, bearing berries resembling 
grapes, from which they get glue. This requires explanation. The 
Misletoe is a glutinous shrub, that ^ows out of the branches of a kind 
of oak-tree, and flourishes in the winter season ; from this, glue is pro- 
cured (Beniard, Voyage de Jerusalem, p. 99. Plin. Hist. Nat. xvi. 44. 
S. 93. XXIV. 4. S. 6). 

Cotton-Tree. (Xylon, s. gossypium kerbaceum,gossppium foliis quinquelobis, cavie 
herbaceo. Hort. Vpsal. 203). It nourished in Galilee this month, ac- 
cording to Mariti (Viaggi, tom. W. pp. 192. 222. 234. 235). In Palestine, 
too, it continues all the winter; which others deny, as alg5 Pococke 
{Travels, ^c. vol. ii. p. 89). 

As to the Herbs produced this month, I have been able to get but little information. 
Mariti {Viaggi, tom. ii. p. 235), mentions only, that in his journey through Galilee, he 
beheld on every side a pleasant and delightful country, lands well watered, and clothed 
mth a variety of flowers, interspersed among the Shrubs. He praises Mount Tabor 
in particular, and affirms that its pleasantness is deservedly extolled by travellers. 

Russel enumerates many flowers and Herbs common at Aleppo in January, which 
may be gathered firom November to March. They are, for the most part, the same 

jSdit. 4. U Div. 2. 
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that remain all the winter with us. They are taken notice of under November, when 
they first make their appearance. — The following lire the Garden Herbs that belong 
more particularly to January : 

Cauliflower (Nat. Hist, of Aleppo, p. 24). 


The following blow also this month p. SO. p. 10). 

Hyacinthus the Violet Hyacinth. 

(Ubus; White Hyacinth. 

Narcissus pallidns medio aureus (Cels. Hiero-bot. P. i. p. 488), pale gold-streaked 
Daffodil. 

Viola Martia purpurea; the purple March Violet, 

tricolor hortemis ; tricoloured Garden Violet 

multiplex; double March Violet. 

montana ; Mountain Violet. 

Orientalis bicolor ; Oriental parti-coloured Violet. 

Tulips in great variety were in flower on the coast of Phce- 

WoBMWooD (Cels. Hiero-bot. P. ii. p. 482), ^ nicia, on the 18th of January, ac- 

Lentisc-tree (Cels. Hiero-bot. P. ii. p. 1801), cording to the testimony of Ber- 

nard, Voyage de Jerusalem, p. 107. 


Anemonies, 

Ranunculuses, 

COLCHICAS, 

A genus of Lilies resembling the Persian Lily, 


J 


were in flower at the same place, as 
we learn from Shaw, who likewise 
saw, near Tripoli, some pieces of 
ground full of liquorice plants. 
Travels, p. 294. 


Morisonia, when blown, 

Rauwolf, who also travelled into these parts, in order to make botanical observa- 
tions, has introduced some few remarks on these plants ( Beschreibung seiner Reyss in 
die MorgenVander, P. i. p. 118, p. 58); but they are, for the most part, foreign from 
oiu* purpose. 


No. CCCCLVII. SECOND MONTH. FEBRUARY. 

1. Weather. 

ALL that has been said above concerning the winter in Palestine, holds good for 
this month, too ; with this exception, that towards the latter end of the month of 
February, at least in the more southern parts, the snows and winter colds are ob- 
served to cease. Thomson, mentioned above, went to Libanus on the 18th of Febru- 
ary 1734, and he relates (Travds, vol. i. p. 121, 122. Bernard, Voyage de Jerusalem^ 
p. 344), that not only was there a vast quantity of snow hard frozen on the mountain, 
but that the cold, especially in that part where the cedars are, was excessively 
piercing. Shaw informs us (Travels, p. 290), that snows are very frequent during 
this month, in the southern parts of Palestine, but particularly at Jerusalem; and 
that, unless they are too de^p, they afford the inhabitants of Jerusalem the pleasing 
prospect of a plentiful year'; for, when they thaw, the rivers swell, and overflow the 
adjacent lands. 

But this month, like all that comprise the rainy season, is chiefly remarkable 
for rains. We have, besides the pass^es already quoted out of Shaw and Korte, the 
testimony of Bernard (Voyage de Jerusalem, p. 565), who experienced very rainy 
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Weather at Jerusalem on the 2d and 3rd of February, and the following days, on the 
sea-shore, as he was about to pass over into Cyprus. 

Russel has observed, that, at Aleppo, it is no less rainy this monlh than in Janu- 
ary ; with this difference, that it does not continue to rain for many days tOj^ther ; 
nor is the sky entirely clear ; but the Weather varies about the fourth or fifth day. 
Sometimes it changes to cold, with snow. The sky is frequently covered with clear 
light clouds, such as do not descend in showers. The atmosphere grows warm.— 
The wind blows from the same Quarter it did in January ; only, towards the end, 
more frequently from the west. The first fourteen days, the mercury in the thermo- 
meter usually stands between 42 and 47 degrees. In t^ afternoon it does not rise 
above one, two, or three degrees ; but afterwards, except the Weather should become 
cold, it rises gradually to 50 degrees. ( Nat. HisL qf Akp. p. 142). 

2 . Corn. 

Russel has remarked, p. 10. that the fields are only here and there green in January ; 
but now the latter crops also appearing above ground, a delightful verdure on every 
side captivates the sight. 

We are informed by the same person, as above, that they often continue to sow 
barley till the middle of February. 

3. Pulse. 

Since the climate on the northern coast of Africa differs not from that of Palestinet 
I will set down here Shaw's observations concerning Pulse for February. 

Beans acquire a husk, and may be gathered all the spring. 

Chick-Pease blossom about the end of the month. (Shaw's Travels, p. 125). 

4. Trees. 

The Peach-Tree, according to Russel (Nat. Hist, of Alep. p. 10), blossoms at Alepi^ 
in the month of February, after the almond-tree ; in l^wer Egypt, not till 
the end of the month, or the beginning of March, as Hasselquist asserts, 
( Reis nach Palcestina, p. 132). 

The early Apple-Tree is in blossom. (Russel, /. c.). 

5. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Cauliflowers may be had at Aleppo in great plenty, from February to March.— 
Shaw observed the same at Algiers. (Russel, Nat. Hist, of Alep. p. 24. 
Shaw’s Travds, p. 12(5). 

The Water-Parsnip ripens this month. (Shaw, 1. c). 

Russel, p. 31, reckons up many Herbs, that adorn the banks of rivers, in the month 
of February (Rauwolfs Beschreilmng der Reiss in die Morgenldnder, P. i. p. 58. 118), 
among which are the following : 

Geranium, or Grand s Bill, 

Early Aleppo Daisy, 

And in the gardens and valleys. 

Meadow S^ron, 

Flower de JLuce, 

Bulbous Flower de Lme, 

Meadow Daffodil, 
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Oxqf^ 

Marigold^ 

Purple Stinking Archangel^ 

Fumitory^ 

Shepherd V Purse^ 

PandeiioHy 

Hypecoom, or Wild Cumin, 

Muscari^ or Field Musk Hyacinth, 

ByzarUine Muscari^ 

taring Crocus^ or Crowfoot of Cels, Hiero-boL P. ii. p, 1 1. 

Ranunculuses in great variety ; principally the round-leaved spring Ranunculus. 

Besides, all the Herbs mentioned above, being in flower this month, render these 
parts so delightful, that the beholder is often charmed and transported at the sight, 
(Thomson’s Travels^ vol. i. p. 137). 


No. CCCCLVIII. THIRD MONTH. MARCH. 

1. Weather. 

MARCH is in Palestine the forerunner of spring. The cold seldom continues till 
this time, except on the summits of mountains, and the parts situated more to the 
north; but rains, accompanied at this season with thunder and hail, such as Maun- 
drell experienced repeatedly on his journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, are not 
yet over (Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 13. 20. 67. 62). Pococke relates, that 
it rained at Jerusalem on the Joth of March 1737; Pococke’s Travels, vol.ii. p. 11. 
Voyages of Pietro Della Valle, tom, ii. p. 126). 

The Weather, during this month, at least in the southern regions of the Holy Land, 
is, for the most part, warm and temperate ; so that the heat of the sun is sometimes 
inconvenient to travellers. Of the many testimonies of travellers I have consulted 
concerning the heat which rages in the plain of Jericho at this time, that is tlje most 
remarkable which I met with in Egmont and Heyman’s Travels (vol. i. p. 333. 
Thomson’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 27), who relate, that several travellers, as they were going 
to Jerusalem, to keep Easter, which fell in the month of March, being obliged to live 
all the while in the open air, perished through the extreme beat of the sun. 

Radzivil says (Principis Radzivilii Jerosolymitana Peregrinaiio, p. 04), that 
those who go from Jericho to .ferusalem perceive the air much colder. That the 
Weather is now warm and temperate in the other parts of Palestine, is evident, from 
the abundance of herbs and flowers. 

At Aleppo, as Russel informs us, rain still descends plentifully ; but it is in short 
and heavy showers, often accompanied with thunder ; and the sky, which is, for 
the most part, without clouds at otlier times, is now cloudy and obscured. In the 
open air it grows hot. The western winds often blow with great force during this 
month. — In the middle of ihe month, the mercury in the thermometer stands at 
62 deg. ; towards the latter end, between 56 and 58. In the beginning of the month, 
it does not rise in the afternoon above five degrees ; towards the end, eight or nine. 
In rainy Weather, there is hardly any variation during the whole day. (Nat. Hist. ^ 
Alep. p. 149, 150. Schulze’s Leitungen des Hikhsten, r. v. p. 64, 66). 
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Towards the end of March, Jordan, and the smaller rivers of Palestine, are much 
swollen by the rain, and by the thawing of the snow on the tops of the mountains. 
— Egmont affirms this of the river Jordan, (Egmont and Heyman’s Travehy vol. i. 
p. 335). — There is a passage in Maundreirs l^ravels Jhm Altppo to Jenisalem^ 
p. 136. concerning the inundation of the Jordan, as occurring at this time, which well 
deserves to be compared with this. There are innumerable testimonies concerning 
each river; as that of Tschudis Glarus, who was in Palestine in the year 1519, con*- 
ceniing the brook Cedron, that flows through the valley of Jehosophat ; that of Shaw 
concerning the brook Kishon, and many others (Tchudis von Glarus Rejfss und 
Rilger/ahrt zum /leyligen Grabe^ p. 236. Shaw’s Travels^ p. 238. Add. Pococke’s 
Travels^ vol. ii. p. 154). 

It is to be observed, finally, that earthquakes are sometimes felt in these parts in 
the beginning of spring. Shaw p. 136), seems to account for them in this 

manner ; that the earth, being too much filled and compressed with water, the sub> 
terraneous torrents are repressed and confined : whereas, in the summer season, on 
the contrary, the earth is cleft by reason of the dryness, and gives an easy passe^e to 
phlogistic particles. D’Arvieux felt earthquakes at Aleppo the 22d and 23ru of March 
1680. (D’Arvieux, Memoires^ tom. v. p. 563). 

2. Corn. 

Corn ripens much sooner in Judea and Samaria than in the more northern parts of 
Palestine ; but in the plain of Jericho, of which we have so often made mention, all 
kinds of Corn and fruits ripen in a very short time ; for they are ripe a fortnight sooner 
there than at Jerusalem. (Radzivilii Peregrinatio Jerosolymitana, p. 98). 

Wheat, (chetheh, nDTT, Celsus, Hiero-bot. P.ii. p. 112, 120^. — Shaw observed but 
very little of the Wheat in ear, either at Jericho or at Acre, at the end of 
March; and, in the fields about Bethlehem and Jerusalem, the stalk was 
hardly a foot high, (Shaw’s TravelSy p. 290). 

Barley, (shoureh, mw. Cels. Hiero-hot. P. ii. p.239), was already ripe at Jericho; 

as likewise, about fourteen days after, at Acre, (ibid. p. 291). According to 
Hoest ( JSackrichten von Marok. u. Fes. p. 307), it is in ear in the empire 
of Morocco. 

Rice, 

Indian Wheat, are sown this month in Lower Egypt, 

Corn of Damascus, which produces a long j (Thomson’s Travels^ vol. ii. p. 169). 
stalk, and has an ear like millet. J 

I have inserted this, because 1 have not been able to get any information concern- 
ing the time when these sorts of Com are sown in Palestine. 

3. Pulse. 

Beans, are gathered this month at Algiers (Shaw’s Travels, p. 125. Hoes(s 

Chick-Pease, Nachrickten, p. 215). These several kinds of Pulse ripen in Lower 
Letitils, > Egypt in the mouth Nisan, says Benjamin of Tudela ( Itinerarium 
Kidney-beans, Benjamin. Tudeknsis, p. 103). Without doubt, they are ripe in 
Gervansos, J Palestine also. 
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4 . Trees. 

In the month of March eTerj Tree is in foil leaf. (Russers N^Uural Hisiory 
of Aleppo^ p. 10). 

The Fig-Tree, {yid, § 4. and Cels. Hienhhot. P. ii. p. 3^), blossoms about the mid-* 
die of March, and frequently while the Winter-Fig is still on the I’ree. 
This agrees with Borchard, who affirms {Eoca^ctissim. Descript. T. S. 
in nov. Orb. p. 332), that there are Trees which bear blossoms and ripe 
fruit at the same time. Shaw has remarked, that the Fig-l'ree does 
not properly put forth blossoms, but the fruit immediately, if it may be 
called so, like so many small heads enclosing imperfect blossoms. 
The fruit itself, commonly called Ficus prcecox, prodronui, proterica^ 
(rruDa, becurek) Early Fig, or Forerunner, does not come to maturity 
yet ; but about the middle, or, at the farthest, the end of June; although 
it cannot be denied, that very excellent Fig-Trees sometimes yield ripe 
fruit six weeks before the usual time, and even sooner, according to 
the foregoing season, (Shaw’s Travels, p 293. 130). 

Paem, or Date-Tree, (Phoenix, Linn. Hort. Upsal. — tamer, non, Cels. Hiero-iot. 

P. ii. 445). — The male blossom of the Date-Tree appears in the month 
of March, at least in the plain of Jericho, where the Dates are ripe 
still sooner than at Cairo. Hasselquist (Reise nock Palcestina, p. 130. 
Sandys’s Relation of a Joum^, p. 101), saw Date-Trees in blossom on 
the J?th of March in Lower Egypt, and Shaw (Travels, p. 127), about 
the same time in Sahara, Gaetulia, and Jeryda. As the Date-Trees 
are both male and female, it is necessary tliat the impregnation should 
take place this month, or the beginning of April, th^t the fruit of the 
female may not be of a dry and unsavoury taste. Concerning the 
impregnation see ll. cc. (Shaw, 1. c. Hasselquist’s Reise, p. 133, where 
is a description of the manner of impregnating the female Date-Tree ; 
also see W^arnekos, On tlie Fertility of' Palestine. See ReperU stir Bihl. 
und Morgenl. Litterat. P. xv. p. 212). 

The Jericho Plum-Tree, commonly called ZaccAone, because it grew formerly in 
the Plain of Jericho, not far from the house of Zaccheus, prei^ents you 
with fruit towards the end of Marcbi or the beginning of April. INaii 
noveau de la Terre Sainte, p. 351), saw some on the trees; so 
did Thomson on the 30th of March (9th of April) ; and Maundrell 
(Travels from Alef^ to Jerusalem, p. 144, which passage Thomson 
copies. Travels, vol. ii. p. 28). The fruit resembles an unripe walnut ; 
from the kernels the Arabs extract an oil, which is sold for balm. 
(Concerning this Tree compare Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. i. 
p. 331. 333. Pococke’s Travels, &c. vol. ii. p. 49. D’Arvieux 
tom. ii. p. 188). Part of the fruit is dried, and sold to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (Mariti, Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 122, 123). 

Hie Apple-Tree, 1 blossom the beginning of March, in the kingdoms of Morocco, 
The Pear-Tree, j (Hoest’s Nachrichten, p. 305). 
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5. Shrubs. Herbs. 

The Vine, (gaman, pa, Cels. Hiero4>ot. P. ii. p. 400). — None of the works of travel* 
lers that 1 have consulted, concerning the culture of the Vine, eRoept that 
of Borchard, contains any information of the regular time, dth^ of the Anit 
or second vintage. Borchard, however, seems to give satisfoctioa in this 
matter. About Sidon, says he, and Antaradus, also at the of Mouttt 
Libanus, the vrine is very good; and as the natives, the Antaradi, informed 
me, they gather a triple produce from the same Vine every year ; that is, 
they have three vintages in one year. In March, after the Vine has pro- 
duced the first clusters, they cut aw^ from the fruit-bear^ wood that 
wood which is barren. Vid. § 19. (Jf&cactUsim. DcBcripi. l^rrce Sanctas 
in nov, Orh. p. 332). 


Anguria, Pistachio. — Nau, on the 14th of March, saw the plain of Sarou, in the 
vicinity of Rama, planted with these. ( Vcyage nouveau de la Terre Sainte, 
p. 29). 

Yellow PoleyA 

Thyme, t flourished the beginning of the month, on the mountains of Quaran- 
Sage, r tania, (Shaw’s Travels, p. 295). 

Rosemary, J 
Artichoke, 

Fennel, 

Variegated, or Sand-Thistle, 

Anemjonies, 

The following Herbs are reckoned by Russel, p. 32, and other travellers^ among 
those that are common at Aleppo during this mon& : 

Garden Madder ^ 

Wild Madder, 

Cleevers, 

Periwinkle, 

Plantain, 

Androsace, common, 

Rurnet, 

Speedwell, many varieties, 

Wake-Robin, several species, 

Polyphyllous Dragons, 

Flax, 

Wild Clary, 

^ring-flowering Cyclamm, or Sowbrnadt 1 Manndrell’s Jowmey frm Aleppo to 
Garden Clary, various species, j Jerusalemf p. 

Stock Oilliflower, various species^ 

Monoepermous Charhc, 

Field Charhc, 

Mountain Charloc, 

Field Mithridate Mustard, 

Bastard Msthridede Mustard, 

Stock GiUtfhwer, various special. 


a 

at the same time about Rama, (Pococke’s Trcmels, &c. 
^ vol. ii. p. 8). 

* 
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Dames Violet, various species, 

Wild Radish, various species, 

Chickweed, two species, 

Mouse Ear, four species. 

Home Leek, 

Caltrops, Cels. Hierod>ot, P. ii. p. 128. 

Anemohe, two species. 

Parsley, various species, 

Petty Madder, 

Hartwort, 

Shepherd's Needle, 

Clove Gill\fUiwer, 

Garlic, various species, * 

Large Silvery Convolvulm, or Bindweed, 

Sjmrges, various species, 

Morehound, 

Field Basil, 

Treacle Mustard, 

Wild Wood, 

Hemlock, 

Water Parsnip, 

Navelwort, 

Brankursine, 

Gold of Pleasure, 

Flickweed — it is annual, 

Homed Wild Cumin, 

Oriental Sweet Fern, — Maundrell, L c. 

Bastard Parsley, various species, 

Oriental Shrub Hartwort, 

Scorching Carrot, 

Asphodd, 1 were observed by Thevenot on the at March, on his 

Broom, > journey from Sidon to Labatia, (1 Leveiiot, Vo^a^es au 

Cels. Hbtn P. ii. p. 246, J Levant, tom, iii. p. 37). 


No. CCCCLIX. FOURTH MONTH. APRIL. 

1. Weather. 

RAINS are more frequent during the months of March and April, and are what 
they call the latter rains, Melkush, icrjpte, as Korte assei ts (Reise nach dem 

gelobten Lands, p. 489) ; and Shaw affirms ( Travels, p. 290), that none are observed 
after them until summer. Many travellers have experienced wet Weather on their 
journeys this month: as, Myrike, on the of April, at Sichem (Myrikes Reise nach 
Jerusalem und dem Lande Canaan, p. 91); Cotovicus, near the city of Hebron, not far 
from Solomon's Pools, where it is said to rain very seldom at other times (Cotovici 
Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum et Syriacum, p. 242); Sandys (Relation of a Journey, 
pp. 153, 154, p. 202), the 23rd of March ^d of April) 1611, on tlie mountains ad- 
jacent to Rama, and the 1*3 of April, on Mount Carmel; and Pietro Della Valle 
(Voyages, tom. ii. p. 117), on Mount Tabor, in the Desert of Birlab, near BU 

Aca 
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Aca Riche and ZaAo, on the 4th and 5th of April; Thevenot (Vtyages au Levant, 
iom. ii. p. 565, 566), as he was going from Cairo to Gaza. 

The rains cease, however, about the end of April, and the sky is generallv fair and 
serene. Many relate, that the sun’s heat is excessive in the plain of Jericho, which 
is entirely surrounded by mountains that repel every wind, except that which blows 
from Africa, which farther increases the violence of the heat ; nor can any lefrechnig 
breeze find access, (Mariti, Viaggi, tom, iii. p. 122, 123, 146, 147. MaundreH, 
Joumeg from Alep, to Jerutakm, p. 144. D’Arvieux, Memoiree, tom. ii. p. 186). 8te|!>h. 
Schulze (Leitnngen de$ Hochsten, P. V. p. 86), found the small streams there quite 
dried up, as early as the 8th of April. But in other parts of Palestine, the spring is 
now most delightful ; as Steph. Schulze (ibid. P. V. p. 59. p. 167), observed, at Joppa, 
the drd of April, on mounts Tabor and Hermon the 23rd of March (3rd of April). 
Excessive heat, however, raged at Rama about the end of the month, (Maunorell, 
Joumep from Al^. to Jerusalem, p. 96). Maundrell says (p. 95) that a very heavy 
dew fell in the night-time. We are informed that the air is much colder, both on the 
sea-coasts of Syria and Palestine, where the winds, blowing from the sea in the morn- 
ing and evening, refresh it, and render the heat less intense ; and, on the mountains 
libanus, Carmel, Tabor, and Hermon (E^pnont and Hey man’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 13. 
Korte’s Reis nach dem gelobten Lande, p« 373. D’Arvieux, Memoires, tom, ii. p. 289. 
186). During this and the following months, travellers frequently pass whole nights 
under their tents, without any inconvenience ; as did Myrike, for example, in the plain 
of Jericho, the 14th of i^ril (30th of March), and Thevenot at a little distance from 
Rama, April the 10th (Myricke’s Reise nach Jerusalem, p, 72. Thevenot, Voyages du 
Levant, tom, ii. p. 571. tom. ii. p. 88). 

At Aleppo, as we learn from Russel, the sky is always without clouds, except those 
small bright ones that rise in the afternoon. Never is the sky observed to be cloudy 
or obscured, except when there is rain, which is accompanied with thunder, much 
seldomer than in the last month. A hoar-frost is seen, for several days together, the 
beginning of the month; especially when the winds blow from the north or east. The 
air grows very hot, but the mornings and evenings are colder. 

The mercury rises gradually, as the month advances, from 60 to 66 degrees. In 
the afternoon, it does not rise, when the sky is clear, above eight or ten degrees. 
(Nat. Hist, of Alep, p. 150). 

The heat being now extreme in Palestine, the snows on the summits of Libanus, 
and other mountains, begin to thaw, (Thomson’s Travels, vol. i. p. 122). We have 
already spoken of the swelling and overflowing of the Jordan, on the thawing of the 
snows, about tlie end of March. (Beeddes what is there said, vid, Mariti, Viaggi, 
tom. iii. p. 207. Myrike s Reise nach Jerusalem, p. 82). 

I will add the two followingobse^ations concmim^ the meteorology of Padestine. 
In the morning about sun-rise, Mariti, as he was travelling ^ the shore, saw the Dead 
Sea, for many days together, covered with a thick black mist, extending no farther than 
the borders of tte sea, ^Mariti, Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 226). Shaw likewise (Tr<mU,^jf^ 
289), the beginning of April, saw an ignis fatuus in the valley of Mount Ephraim, di^ 
play itself for an hour, in a variety of extraordinary appearances. From the beginning 
of; the evening* be and his companion^ had observed the atmosphere tq be remarkabfy 
thick and hazy, and the dew Wgs clammy and pnctiious. 
mt. 4. X Dir. 2. 
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2. COBK. 

The barrest falls out entirely according to the duration of the rainy season. — ^After 
the rains cease, the Com soon arrives at maturity. Much dc^nds on the time of its 
being sewn, which it is sooner by some than by others, as mewn above. Nor most 
we omit, that the Coro remains a long time in the fields after it is ripe; the threshing, 
which is performed in the open air, utemipts the harvest. Lastly, allowance is to 
be made for the temperature of the air; which varies according to the difierent 
situations of countries, (Korte’s Itme mck dm gdobten Lande, p. 572. p. 187). 

Wheat, when Mariti was at Jericho, in the beginning of April, was not only in full 
ear, but began to tom yellow, and to ripen, (Mariti, Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 182). 
Shaw informs os, that it always ripens later than bailey. At Jericho and 
Ptolemais, it is ripe about the end of the month ; but at Bethldiem and 
Jerusalem still later, (Shaw’s Traveb, p. 290). We must not forget, that 
Shaw visited Palestine in a year in which the Corn was much backwarder 
than usual ; for he says himself, that the season was so bad in the year 1722, 
that, not being able to bring their first fruits at the stated time, an inter- 
calation (rs readar, Tnn) was necessarjr. In Lower Egypt, it is ripe in the 
month ffisan, (Thomson’s TVavels, vol. ii. p. 170). 

Zea, or Spelt, (Cusmet, noox Cels. Hiero-bot. P. ii. p. 98), is ripe in Lower Egypt 
in the month Nitem, according to the observation of Benjamin of Tudela, 
(Itinerar. p. 103). 

Barley is ripe in the beginning of ^ril, in the plain of Jericho, according to Mariti, 
1. c. In all other parts of Palestine, it is in ear at this time ; and the ears 
turn yellow about the middle of this month, (Shaw, 1. c.). But Egmont and 
Korte inform us, that it is, for the most part, cut down this month (Egmont’s 
TVavels, vol. i. p. 335. Korte’s Reise, p. 187). The same has been observed 
in other countries of the same latitude; in Cyprus by Ecklin (Reue-besekrei~ 
hmg, p. 16), and by Cotovicus (/rinerartttm J9terosoi^»ta»t«n, p. 93); in 
Lower Egypt by Vnace "RaArnyW, {Peregrinatio Hierosohmttma, p. 159); 
and by Benjamin of Tudela, jf Itinerar. p. 103) ; in Syria by Cotovicus (Jti- 
turar. Hierosdlymit. p. 411); in the kingdoms of Morocco by Hoest, (Noek- 
riehtm von Marbkot und Fes, p. 129). 

3. Trees. 

Pi«-Treb. — S haw affirms, p. 290, that the Spring Fig, odled Prodomsu, or Forerun- 
ner, is still hard, and not longer than a common plum. 

AlmonivTrbb — produces ripe Almonds about the middle of April, at Algiers, as also 
in the empire of Morocco, (Shaw’s Trctxde, p. 129. Hoest’s Nofehricktas, 
p. 3(M^. 

Oramob-Treb. — Manndrell (/nowqr from to Jensotdem, p. 62), saw Oranges 

atBerytnsidfea^'Yery yeHew,ontiielttk^Maroh; wbmice it appears £at 
they are ripe monitii. 

Torpbmtime-Tbbb, pels. XRoroM . P. i. p. 34)^si*i8in blossom in the 

country round BetbKhnn,' the b^infihig Apnk'aeeOrdiBg to Saadys* 
(Rdatiost qf a Joitmt^, p. tTV). 
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Chabnubi, (Cels. Hierthbof. P. i. p. 2S6)— were in blossom in St. John’s Desmt, as 
D’Anrieux informs us, {Mtmoiret, tom. ii. p. 250. Concemiog the Chamnii 
consult Cotovicus^ Itinerar. Mieroto^fmit. p. 92). 


4. Srbubs. Hebbs. 

ViNB. — ^In the month of April a new shoot, bearing fruit, springs from tint Iwaiich of 
the Vine that was left in March, which must also m lopped. (Borduurd, 
Exaetit, Deierift. T, S. tx N.O. p. 332). 

Suoab-Cambs, cut in small pieces, are p^ted at Cyprus daring ttin month, as Coto- 
tIcus informs us, {Itinerar. Bierosol. p. 137). Ignatius Rheinfieldea and 
Borchard affirm, that Syria and Palestbe produce Honey*Canes,from whidb 
they obtain Sugar, (l^atius von Rheinfelden Bieromyrnitaeuche Bibrer- 
Jakrt, p. 46, 47. Borchard, Deeeript. T. S. tn N. O. p. 316). 

A^hoM, 

JtanmeiUiues, 

Anemaniee, 
lasinuiehiae, 

YeUow4taoed Hyslope, 

Dragorie Wort, 

Bemtdamues, 

Phalemgiai, 1 were in flower this month about Tripoli, in Syria, (Rauwolfs 

Ttdips, J BetckreiJmng der Bryu m die MorgeeXiuder, P, i. p. 56). 

The grass being now very high, the Arabs lead out thmr horses to pasture, fMariti, 
Viaggi, tom. ii, p. 25, 28). The same is done at this time in Persia also, (Cbardin, 
Voyage en Perse, tom. iii. p. 12. Thevenot, Voycges m Levant, tom. iii. p. 186). 


were stiU in flower at Aleppo the 25th of April. (Theve- 
not, Voyages an Levant, tom. iii. p. 92). 


No. CCCCLX. FIFTH MONTH. MAY. 

1 . Weatheb. 

IN the month of May the summer season commences, when the excessive beat of 
the sun renders the earth barren, the same as too sharp a winter does with us, (Korte’s 
Raise nach dem gelobten Lands, p. 257). Sometimes, but not every year, rain has 
been observed even in the first part of this month. Schweigger, as well as many 
others, had rain the 6th of May, (27th of AprN), as he was going frbm HadHdns, a 
part of Palestine, to Acre, (Schweigger's Ainre KeyssheschreUnmg nach Constantinopel 
and Jerusalem, p. 280). However, all the travellers, whose remariu 1 have collected 
concerning tto month, as Hasselquist {Raise nach Palestina, p. 180), the ban- 
ning of May, Stephen Schulze {LMungen das Bbchsten, p. v, p. 199), die Idffii of 
May, Scbwd^r {Rtyssbeschreuna^, p. 317) the 27th of May (18th of April), 1581, 
who then passed Mount Tabor, and the plain of Esdraelon, contain of the extreme 
heat they endureif when traveling in the day-time. Pocoeke says, the plain between 
Acre and Nazareth, situated towards the east, on the land of Safet, is chapped and 
cl^ by the buning bent'; bid Snsont found die air of the town at fibfrt most pore 
and salttbrionst nod Mdie same daw ae cool, dwt the sonuner beat, which was so 
violent in the parts adjacent, was hariUy percepdUe k this place. (Pococke’s Travels, 
frc. vol. 4. p. 89. p. 114. Ifemont mi Heyman’a<^7>wwfr, vsd. u. p. 47). On 
die lea coast, also, SdmlEe and Hafsdqaist conid hardly bear the viidmiee of the beat, 
gready inoeued by the sun’s ra^, rraected from the sea. The testimony of these 

X 2 
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traveller$ might seem to disagree with that of others, who relate, that the beat is less 
tioleOt ia these parts, had we not remarked above, that the air is refreshed by the 
winds which blow morning and evening from the Sea. (Schulze^s Ldtungen des Hoch- 
sten, P. V. p. 167, 169. Hasselquisrs Reise, pu 184). 1 need not repeat, that the 
heat rages most of all in the plain of Jericho. 

This account ^ees with what Russel has said concerning Aleppo, {Nat. Hist, qf 
Alep. p. 151). in May, says he, a few showers are observed, sometimes accom- 
panied with hail and thunder. The rest of the month the sky is serene and fair, except 
that small bright clouds sometimes rise. The violence of the heat is greatly increas^ 
bv a calm, or by^ the winds blowing either from the north or east. They, however, 
blow generally from the west in summer, and then they are cold. Russel particularly 
takes notice, that the western winds, during the whole summer, cause no small varia- 
tion in the thermometer; for the air becomes hotter in proportion as they abate, 
especially if they are calm for several days together. But even in a calm, the vio- 
lence of the heat is observed not to be so great as when the wind blows from the north 
or east. 

At the beginning of the month, the mercury reaches 70 degrees ; then it rises gra- 
dually from 76 to 80. In the afternoon, it does not rise above six or nine degrees. 

The snows on Libanus thaw rapidly now, but the cold is still very sharpen its sum- 
mits. Maundrell found the snow so hard frozen on the top of this mountain, the -frth 
of May, as to bear the weight of men and horses. On the Ath of May, he beheld 
heavy clouds descending from the top of the mountains into the valley, (Maundrell’s 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem^ p. 236, 239)^ 

Here! must not omit to mention, that Stephen Schulze, as he was going from Mount 
Tabor to Tiberias, on the 18th of May, observed a dry mist, such as usually obscures 
the sun with us, and yet he neither perceived smoke, noj: dust, nor vapour, nor smelL 
He learned from the natives, that this is frequently observed when the heat is very 
great, (Schulze’s Leitungen ^ H'Oehsten^ P. V. p. 199). 

2. Corn.. 

D’Arvieux asserts {Memoires^ tom, k p. 333), that they continue, in the month of 
May, to p;et in their harvest. Hasselauist {Reise nach Palestina)^ saw Com ripe -hih 
of May, in the fields between Acre ana Nazareth, as did Pococke {Travels, &c. p, 89. 
9^, the -ft of May, in the land of Safet, and tte vall^ of Zebulon, and Schweigger 
(R^ssbeschreibung, p. 285, 317) the A of May, near lUma, and ii of May around 
Mount Tabor. D’Arvieux tells us, that the plain of Esdraelon yields the largest crops 
of Corn ; and if you view it from the neighbouring mountain m the month of May, 
when die stems are lightly agitated by the wind, you have the beautiful appearance 
of a fiuctuating sea, (D’Arvieux, Mmmives, tom. ii. p. 292). The harvest was already 

f ot in at Bet^ebem, when Schweigger was diere {Reyssbesekreibung, p. 310, 318;. 
lut having, as yet, only spoken of Com in general, we come now to consider each in 
its kind. 

Whiiat is cut down ip the month of May in Gahljoe. (Haspeljquist’s Seise, p. 84). 

The Wheat ilaiirest takes.j^ace about the same time in the emmre of 
Morocco, (fjoest’s NaekridUfm von SMleos tmd Fes^ p. 129). Kuss^ 
affirm ell the Wheat i$ cut down at Aleppo befi>ie the 2ath of 
May, ( iVot. Bist. 17. Tbevenot, Vqyflge m Levant, tom, iii 

p. 129). 
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Barley. — Frequently the Bariey is not all cut down bdbre the wonth of May.— 
Egmont saw Bariey ripe the b^nnuig of this month, in the fields lying 
under Mount Tabor (Egmont and Heyman’s Travdst vol. ii. p. 27). 
At Aleppo, the beginning of the month is the time of the Barley harvest, 
(Russel B Natural Hist, of Alep. p. 17. Thevenot, Voyages au Levant % 
tom. iii. p. 129). 

Rice. — Egmont relates, that a very extensive plain, near Tiberias, the lands whereof 
were sown with Rice, was already pillaged by the Arabs, althowh the 
greater part of Uie grain was not yet npe, (Egmont and Reyman's IravelSf 
vol. ii. p. 37). Schweigger observed the Rice quite green thereon the 44 of 
May, (Schweigger 8 I^ssbeschreibung^ p. 317). 

Rye. — E gmont saw a kind of wild Rye, with empty ears, round Mount Tabor ; and 
also a kind of wild oats, (Egmont and Reyman's Traveht vol. ii. p. 27). 


3. Trees. 

Early Apple-Tree. — ^The common Early Apples may be gathered in the month of 
May, in the northern regions of Africa ; but the saM^ or early males, 
which are far superior to the former, ripen later, (Shaw's Travels^ p. 129). 
The Early Apples come to maturity in Palestine, too, at least towards the 
end of the month, as appears from Pococke, (Travels^ vol. ii. p. 126). 


4. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Vine. — The shoot, which sprung forth last in the month of April, and had fruit, being 

a d again, another small branch shoots forth in the month of May, 
d with the latter grapes, (Borchard. Exactissim. Descript, T, S, in 
mv. Orb. p. 332, 333). What Thevenot ( Voyage au Levant^ tom. iii. p. 
112), says of the best Grapes being gathered at Aleppo in May, disagrees 
ivith the testimonies of other travellers concerning the time of the vintage 
in the environs of Aleppo. 

Cotton, ( Xylon, sen Gossypium herbaxeum^ Gossypium foliis auinquelohis^ caule herhaceo. 

Hort. Upsal. ^3), is sown this month. Hasselquist saw the pounds be- 
tween Acre and Nazareth, and not long before, those in the excellent 
plain of Zebulon, planted with Cotton, (Hasselquist, Reise naxh Paloetina^ 
p. 176). About the same time Egmont (Egmont and Heyman^s Travels, 
Tol. ii. p. 29), found the plain about Rama cultivated with Cotton, and 
Pococke also the grounds in the land of Safet, (Pococke's Travels, vol. ii. 
^ 89). In some of the grounds, the Btalks of the last year mi^t 1^ seen. 
Pococke affirms, that it is always sown in the berinning of May, and that 
they sow it eve^ year in Pklestme ; whereas, in America, on the contrary, 
and in Lower it continues all the winter; but this account does 

not agree vrith the testimonies I have inserted above, from Maritrs /Mne- 
ro^, nor vrith Koite’s assertion ; for be sayls, the Cotton-Tree bears the 
winter in Syria, and in the month of May it puts forth a yellow blossom, 
which prodifoes a ball VesemUing a walnut, and this contains die cotton, 
<KorteR Rdse naek dem gehbten Lands, p. 576. Compare RadziviL 
Pmgrinatio Hisrosofymitana, p. 93). 
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Mamdkakbs, (Cels. BieroAot. P. I. p. S. sa.), of which there is great ulepty in Cklilee, 
yidd ripe fruit this month, which ma^ be prored, by the double testimony 
of Hasselqnist’s Bette naeA Pakemma, p. 184, and StqAen Scfaulzea 
iMtumgen dee Boehttm, P. V. p. 197. 

iSia^e, 1 flourished in great plenty on Carmd, (Egmontand Heyman’s TVatwfr, toI. ii. 
Btie, J p. 11). 

Portuhcabdifolia seu saliva, Casp. Bauhin. p. 468; Broad-I are common at Aleppo 
leaved or Garden Purslain ; ^m flie month of May 

Cveumis mtlffaris, mature Jruetu subluteo, Casp. Bauhin. p. • till the end of July, 
310 ; the jwtlow Cucumber; according to Russel, 

Cucwmii sativMs vulgaris, Jruetu aJbo ; the White Cucumber ;J {Nat. Bist.Alep. p. 24). 

Korte takes notice, that they still continue, after the harvest, to sow various Garden 
Herbs, part of which are unknown to us; and many of them, as cucumbma, cauli- 
flowers, and others, come to maturity twice in the same year, in spring and in autunm, 
(Korte’s Bdu nacA dem gelobteu Lands, p. 187). 

In Palestine, the grass and Herbs were grown to that height this month, that when 
Thevenot was riding from Nazareth to Acre, on the 8th of May, they reached the 
girth his saddle, fl'hevenot. Voyages au Levant, tom. ii. p. 071> Schwetgger ob- 
served, that the grass was at the highest about the Ath of May, near Rama, and on 
the ilth of May, in the plain near the town Sebenau, (Schweigger’s BeifsAesekreihung, 
p. 285, 317). 


No. CCCCLXl. SIXTH MONTH. JUNE. 

1. Weatueb. 

JUNE, being the first summer month, and the sky always ebar, it is evident the 
Weatiier must be extremely hot ; and this is affirmed hy Radzivil, of Palestine alto- 
gether (Prince Radzivil, Peregrinatio Hierosolgmitanu, p. 27), and by Pococke of the 
land of Safet, (Pococke’s Travels, &c. vol. ii. p. 114. Shaw’s Trtm^ p. 127). That 
there is no cold, even in the night-time, may be concluded, from the silk-worms, which 
die as soon as they are expoa^ to cold in the open air, remaining aU night on the 
trees, (Cotovico Itinerarium Hieroso ly mtas n sm, p. 30^. Travellers pass whole nights 
in the open air, without any inconvenience, (Pnnee ludzivil, Peregrinatia Hierosoltf- 
mttono, p. 26, 26). 

At Aleppo, according to Russel, the sky is always serene and fair, except that small 
bright clouds sometimes rise. Raip, tiiersfbre, is seldom observed, and never much 
of u. Thevenot (Voyages au Levaut, t6m. in. p. 102), informs us, that it rained at 
Aleppo in this month, at which the inhabitants were astonished. The winds, 
genemly blowing from the west, refrmffi the air in the afternoon : and, by blowing 
sometimes during the whole nij^t, they assuage (he hems, which amesow excessive. 
As the month advances, the mermiry gradmlfy rises in the monui^ from 76 to 80 
degrees, fo the aftemood it stands between 84 and 92 degrees. 

Hie InfaabitaBts pass their nlgbts in dnmnier npon the rooft of theh^honses, which 
re not rendered damp by any dew, (RnsseTs Mtt. Bist. ef Alsp.f. 142). 

The snmnnts of the mounti^^'of Paltitine dte not yet free from swows. Pococke 
(Tntvels, vol. ii. p. 14S),fotuifl the thow Mill frcaeitceilibatwstheftof Joae; Bad 
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B«d«Til about the same time. (Prince RadsiTil PererriMotio Sfier»$ofymiUua, 

B 27), and Henry de Beauvean, CJXelaiioH JonnuUien du r egsM die Xevant, p. 16S). 

’Arrieux (Mtmoires, tom. iii. p. 432), also went to libaans in tie mentii of June, and 
met with snow then in that part wfam the cedars are, and found it at the same time 
so cold, that he was obliged to pot on winter garments. The same person, when 
standine on the top of the monntcra, found the shy quite clear ; but below there were 
heavy clouds, that descended into the valleys, and caused rain, (D’Arvieux, Mom. 
tom. li. p 408). 

2. COBN. 

At Aleppo the Com is sometimes not all cut before the beginning of Jnne; although 
Russel’s testimony difiers fWnn this assertion of Thevenot, yet it cannot, on tliat 
account, be denied ; since Shaw has informed us, that in Africa the harvest sometimes 
lasts till the end of June, accordi^ to the foreroiim season, (Thevenot, Voyage* au 
Levant, tom. ii. p. 129. Shaw’s Travels, p. 12^. That Rice ripens this month, may 
be gathered from what has been already said. 

3. Trees. 

CvtTivATED Fio-Tree. — ^The Emly Figs, both black and white, ripen this month.- 
Tbey fall off, however, as soon as they are ripe, (Shaw’s Travels, &c. p. 
296. p. 130). When they do not come to their proper size and maturity, 
they are called paoiu, osb, OXwSm, Swca wpta, which names are used for 
unripe trait, whether of spring or summer. When the Early Fig begins to 
ripen, the tree puts forth the carieas also, the same that are dried and pre- 
served. That these may not fall off or degenerate, they begin, in the 
month of June, the caprincation; that is, they either bind some of the Figs 
of the male or wild tree to the female, or else they place one of the mue 
trees among the females. The former is done at Algiers, where one male 
tree is sufficient for the caprification of fifty females. The latter is practised 
m Egypt, where there ate more male trees, (Shaw’s Travds, p. 127. See 
thme bis quotations firom the ancients. Add, PaUad, Mart. 10. 28. 
Colum. de /2e Rmstiea, xi. 2. 56. and Reutdorf, ad Frwmentum Democriti, 
ap. Fabric. B. G. 4. 29, p. 350). 

Rarlt Apple-Tree produces ripe fruit in June. There are also early males now, 
which ripen later than the common ones (see hefoiel. When Pococke was 
at Sidon, the 29th of May (9th of June), Eariy Apples were shaken lOff 
fiom the trees, ripe, (Pococke’s Travds, &c. voL iL p. 12^ 

Flom-Tree. — ^There are two or three kinds of Plums to be had at Algiers in Jnne, 
according to Shaw, (Trends, p. 12^. Russel only speaks of I*lum8 in 
general, without distinction, ( Ifat. Mist, of Akp. p. 21). 

(^errT'Tree produces ripe Cherries at Algien. In the countries of Palestine and 
4Byna, tiiere are none, or but very few Cherry-Trees. Cherries, however, 
are imported firom Damasous, where there are plenty of them, (Shaw’s 
TVooeia e. Cetovic. UmtmrUm Hierosolgmttaimm, p. 328). Rnesel 
itdanmvn(Nat. Al^p. 21)» that there are three sorts of Ck^vies 
to be met with 8t«Alep||or 

Cenmu otdmt, fiaetu rotsmdo rwbroet ocmIp— T oumef. ^ comnMm RedlGhen^- 
Cerasms miport/rMetu magmoeordato effio— tbe 'WbiteJieait Cherry. 

Centsui, Ymma Cherry. 
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Mulberry-Tree, (Cels. Hiero-bot. P. L p. 288). The fruit of this tree is ripe ^ 
Algiers, (Shaw’s Travels^ L c.). There are two sorts of Mulberry-Trees in 
the environs of Aleppo, according to Russel, viz. 

Moms fructu ni^o^ Casp. Bauhin. p. 459 — the Black Mulberry. 

Moms fmctu aloo^ the White Mulberiy, and in great plenty ; for the silk-worms are 
fed oil their leaves, (Nat. Hist, of Alep. p. 21). 

Cedar-Tree, ( Barushy itrrD» Cels. Hiero-bot. P. I. p, 74. p. 108). The Cedar Gum, 
or rather cedrium, a clear white resin, which is said to have great medicinal 
virtues when hardened, distils spontaneously in the summer-time, and with- 
out any incision being made, from the bark of the Coniferous Cedar. How- 
ever, when th^ wish to extract a greater quantity, they make an incision 
in the bark. The Bacciferous Cedar yields berries this month, which do 
not grow from blossoms, it being furnished with only empty panicles, but 
from the bo^hs. (DArvieux, Memoires tom. ii. p. 4i3, 414. Egmont and 
Heyman’s Travelsy vol. ii. p. 280). 


4. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Balm-Tree grows chiefly about Jericho. From this the Arabs, by making an incision, 
get Opobalsamumy the Balm of Gilead, during the months of June, July and 
August, (Cels. Hiero-bot. P. I. p. 357. Mariti, Viaggiy tom. iii. p. 153. 
Sandys’s Relation of a Joumeyy p. 197, 198). 

Melon, the Common, Casp. Bauhin. P. 310. sen Melo MagnuSy cortice virenti Iceviy 
semineparvo (I. B. 1. 244), the large Green-rinded Melon, is gathered at 
Alters about the end of June, (Shaw’s Travelsy p. 126). It grows plen- 
tifully at Aleppo likewise, according to Russel, ( Nat. Hist, of Alep. p. 25). 

Rosemary. — Radzivil (Peregrinatio Hierosolpmitana, p. 4p saw a great many 
Rosemary-bushes flourishing close together in Galilee. 


Lettucesy 
JEndiveSy 
Cressesy 
Wild Cliervily 

^inagCy 

Beety 

Gar^ Artichokey 
Wild Artichokey 


are over at Algiers this month ; but are succeeded by the Cafa- 
bascluiSy Mellukiiy BendinjannSy and TomataSy (Shaw’s 2Va- 
velsy p. 126). 


It is to be observed, that the Arabs, as the summer advances, lead their flocks to the 
hjjlls and mountains situated more to the north, (De la Roque, Voyage dans la Pakstiney 
p. 174 Radzivil, Peregrimtio Hierosolymitanay p. 45). 


No. CCCCLXII. SEVENTH MONTH. JULY. 

1. Weather. 

AS the sky is serene and fiur during diis montb too, every one will readily perceive, 
that the Weather is the same in July, and the two following months, as it was in 
June, except that the heat is observed to be more intenee. There Hi no rain at 
all; forexcept De la Roqne, who aays, it continued to rain tf» ^a day and 

night at Sidoo, in the month of July 1688, no one mentions any thing of it. In- 
deed 
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deod it is quite contrary to RusseFs account (De la Roque, Vcjfwi^ie Syru ei 
Mmt Libcaiy tom. i. p. 7. 10). All travellers, who have been exposed to the open air 
this mouth, affirm that the heat is now extremely intense. Radzivil found the brooks 
which ran through the valley of Terebinthus, dried up as early as the 9th of July. 
The heat, hoWever, at Jerusalem, is much lees than that in the envirous of Jericho, 
(Radzivil, Peregrinatio Hierosoh/mitmoy p. 116. 97, 98). 

Libanus, towards the end of July, is, for the most part, free from snow, except 
that which may perhaps remain on Anti-Libanus, and in the caverns and defiles, into 
which the sun cannot penetrate ; whence it is brought down into the low countries 
of Palestine, to cool the wine and other drink, as Thomson informs us, (TVare/r, vol. i. 
p. 122. De la Roque, Voya^ de Syrie ei du Mont Libany tarn. i. p. 74. Rauwolfs 
Reyss in die Morsenlandety Jr. 11, p. 148). The snows on the tops of the mountains 
thawing gradually during the summer, libanus yields a perpetual supply of water 
to the brooks and fountains in the countries below. It cannot be affirmed that the 
snows on the summits of Libanus are entirely dissolved every year; for I shall bring 
presently the testimonies of several travellers, who met with snow' on Libanus much 
later than this ; and Korte, who makes it much colder on this mountain, as we have 
shewn above, than in other parts, saw some in several places, even in the month of 
July, (Korte’s Reise nach demgelobten Lande^ p. 419. 460). 

Russel has observed, that the Weather still continues serene at Aleppo. The winds 
generally blow from the west ; but when they fail the heat is excessive. The mercury 
usually stands in the beginning of the month at 80 degrees : towards the end at 85 or 
86. It does not rise in the ailtemoon above eight or ten degrees. (Nat, History of 
Alep, p. 152, 153. Egmont and Heymao’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 348). 


2. Trees. 

Palm, or Date-Tree, (Phoenix, Linn. Hort, Upsal,), — Radzivil found ripe Dates at 
Jericho as early as the 3rd of July. They ripen much later at Cairo ; and 
at Jerusalem they seldom come to maturity. (Radzivil, Peregrinatio Hie^ 
rosolymitana, p. 97. Shaw’s Travels, p. 297). 

r present ripe fruit, in great variety and abundance, at Algiers, in 
the month of July ; but they are all inferior, even to our most 
common one, and they do not last till autumn. (Shaw s Trav, 
p. 129). 

^yield ripe fruit at the same place in the middle of June. The 
Nectarines are larger, and of a more a^eable flavour 
than ours ; but the Peaches, besides being of the most 
exquisite flavour, weigh, for the most part, ten ounces. 
(/Wd. p. 130). 


Apple-Tree and 
Pear-Tree, 


Nectarine-Tree 

Peach-Tree, 


A 

I. 


and 


f 


3. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Vine. — Grapes ripen at Algiers, and in the empire of Morocco, about the end of July; 

yet the vintage, as Shaw informs us (p. 138. Hoest’s Nachrichten von 
Mar6kos md Fez, p. 303), does not take place till September, with 
which account Borchard agrees. Korte has observed, that the Grapes 
are ripe in the vineyards about Aleppo, notwithstanding which they remain 
on the Vines until November, (Korte’s Reite naeh dem gelobten Lande. 
p. 674. p. 671). 

Edit. A. Y Dip.i. 
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Ahouru, or Gourd, called Citnd , in all couotriea in the same latitude, ripens tliia 
month, (Shaw’s Travels, p. 126. Russel’s Natural Hist, ef Alep, p. 25. 
Cotovic. Itinerar. Hierosolymtaan. p. 137). 

M^^^r^aiTsnip } ^ month of July, (Shaw’s Travels^ p. 126). 

There is no longer a sufficient supply of pasturage for the cattle, (/5id. 150). 


No. CCCCLXIII. EIGHTH MONTH. AUGUST. 

1. Weather. 

MOST persons agree, that the sky is always serene and fair during this month 
also, and that the heat is extreme : Schulze experienced it on the drd of August at 
Ptolemais, and Tschudis Glarus the beginning of the month, between Joppa and 
Rama; as also at Jerusalem. He says, moreover, that in the plain of Jericho, the 
Hst of August 1519, the ground was so parched, that when be alighted from his 
horse, his feet could not bear the heat. (Schulze Leitungen des Hdchsten, P. V, p. 272. 
Tschudis von Glarus, Reyss tmd Bilgerfahrt zum heihgen Grabe, p. 109. 286. 294). 

At Aleppo, according to Russel’s account, the Weather is entirely the same during 
the first twenty days, as in the preceding months : afterwards white clouds, commonly 
called niliacas, larger than those which are generally observed in summer, as we have 
so often repeated, rise, for the most part, till the end of the month. Dew falls now» 
but not in any great quantity. 

The mercury, until those davs when the clouds rise, continues the same as in the 
last month : afterwards it falls four or five degrees, Nat, Hist, of Alep. p. 153). 

Korte saw snow on the summits of Libanus the 18th of August, but it was wet and 
slippery, {Reise nach dent gelobten Lande, p. 471). 

2. Trees. 

Cultivated Fig-Tree. — The Fig, properly so called, which remains a long 
while on the Tree, and is always reckoned in the Sacred Writings among 
summer fruit, may be gathered at Algiers in the month of August. — 'fhese 
X^’igs, when dried, are called caricas, or Lenten Figs Ganigedutt 

rTn:m;i; IlaXo^ai, Debelim, are also made of them. Shaw’s Trav, 

p. 129). Tschudis (^Reyss und Bilgerfahrt zum heiltgen Grabe, p. 166. 
299), saw ripe Figs at Jerusalem the-i^th of August, and at Jericiiu the Hst. 
The third produce, or the Winter Fig, which does not ripen before winter, 
appears this month, (Shaw’s Travels, p. 130). 

Cultivated Olive-Tree, {Tzit Cels. Hiero-bot, P. II, p. 330), yields ripe 
Olives this month in the environs of Jericho, as I'schudis informs us, 
{Reyss, p. 299). 

Pomegranates ripen this 'month, (Shaw, he,). 

l%e Shrubs Ahkenn^ or Ahhemsa, twought out of Egypt into Palestine, put forth 
leaves this month, and then fragrant blossoms, which the Turks, by 
various artificial methods, endeavour to prodtice tsomier. (Rauwoirs 
Beschreibung der Reyss in die Morgenlander, P, I, p. 58). 





F|tAOMGNT$. 




S. SbE0B8. Hbbbs. 

ViNB.— The first clusters of the Vine, which blossomed at Autaradus iu the month 
of March, come to maturity this month, and afe ready for gathering, 
(Borcbard, EooacHssim. Descripi. T. S, in nov. Ot'b. p. 333). Helfri<m 
saw ripe Grapes about Joppa theAth of August 1565: Tschudis, on the 
same day, on Mount Sion; St^h. Schulze, at Bekiyah, a town not far 
distant from Acre; Dandini, in the vineyards of Libanus; Mau, in the 
Valley of the Cluster, (NeAel Esc/tol), All travellers speak with admira* 
tion, both of the size of the clusters and the sweetness of the Grapes. 
(Heifrich s Bericki von der Reise nach Jerusalem^ p. 40. Schulze's JLeiiw^ 
ff€9i dei Hochsten^ P, V. p. 285. Dandini, Vopage du Mont JLiban^ p. 78. 
iNau, Voyage nouveam de la Terre Sainte, p. 463, 464. Borchard, p. 315, 
316, and /. c. Radzivil, Peregrinate Hierosolymit, p. 139). 


No. CCCCLXIV. NINTH MONTH. SEPTEMBER. 

1. Weather. 

SEPTEMBER, beside the extreme heat that still rages, is sometimes remarkable 
in this respect, that ram fails towards the end ; for Tschudis makes the rainy season 
commence in Palestine either in the months of September or October, (Tschudis, 
Reyssy p. 236.^ Hoest s Nachrichten von Mardkos und Fesy p. 129). Moreover, it is 
to be observed, that although the days are very hot, the nights are cold. Thus 
Schulze declares (JLeituwm des Hochsteuy P, V. p. 417, 419, 420), that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Dimas, the 4th, 5th, and 16th of September, before sun-rise, 
the cold was ver^ sharp, and a few hours afterwards he felt excessive heat. 

Russel has observed, that, at Aleppo, between the 18th and 25th day of the month, 
dark clouds rise from the west, also a whirlwind, which brings such a quantity of 
dust, as to overspread the whole city ; and that rains generally follow, after a few 
days, either in the city itself, or parts adjacent; these refresh the air, and render the 
month most delightful. The heat is nearly the same as in the preceding months. 
Frequently, however, when there is a calm, it is much greater. Should it fail to rain, 
the Weather continues the same during the whole month. Lightnings are very fre- 
quent in the night-time ; and if they are seen in the western hemisphere, they portend 
rain, often accompanied with thunder. The winds blow chiefly from the west. 

The mercury remains the same in the beginning of this month as it was at the latter 
end of August; except that in the afternoon it rises higher. In rainy Weather it 
falls three or four degrees, till it gets down to 65 ; but tb^ variation of one day does 
not exceed three or mur degrees ; and when it rains, one or two degrees. (Russel s 
AoT. Hist, of Alep, p. 14. 145. Korte's Rdse nacA dem gelobten LandCy p. 565). 

Stej!)h. Schulze went to Libanus in the month of September. He saw no snow on 
its summit; but he affirms ( Leitwngen des Hdchsteny v. p. 471), that it was co- 
vered with white stones, which, from a distance, gave it the appearance of being 
covered with snows ; and that the snow remained only in those parts situated towards 
tte north, and not exposed to the sum Some have concluded from this, that there 
are years in which Libanus is altogether free from snow, which, however, is con- 
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trary to the testimonies of other travellers ; and Warnekos, in that excellent descant, 
De Fertilitate Palestince, (vid. Repertor. fwr. BM. und Morgenl, Litteratur^ P. xv. 
p. 198). hath clearly shewn, that Schulze hath not distinguished Lihmus planted with 
cedars, and covered with white stones, from Amti-Libait^ that is perpetually covered 
with snows. 


2. Corn. 

Russel informs us {Nat, Hist of Alep, p. 16), that the inhabitants of Syria begin 
to plough about the end of September. Rauwolf, {Beschreibung der Reyss in die 
Morge^'dnder, P. 111. p. 19), about the some time saw some lands near Rama, 
£Own with Corn and Indian Millet. 


3. Trees. 

Palm, or Date-Tree, {Phcenix^ Linn. Hort. Up$al,\ presents ripe Dates this month 
in Upper Egypt, according to Radfzivil, {Peregrinatio Hierosolymitana^ 
p. 172). 

Pomegranate-Tree — Cels. T were laden with fruit this month, in the gardens of 
Hiero-iot, P. I. p. 275, I Damascus. (Schulzes heitungm des Hochsten^ 

Pear-Tree, j P. V. p. 443. ^ Hoest’s Nachnc/iten von Mordkos 

Plum-Tree, J und Fes, p. 306). 

The Cttrullus, 1 yielded ripe fruit, according to Helfrich, {Bericht von der Reise 
Orange-Trees, j na>ch Jerusalem, i^X), 

The Charnubi yield ripe pods the beginning of September. Ladoire saw a great 

Q uantity of these fruits lying under the trees in St. John s Desert ; and 
Jotovicus informs us, that he saw prodigious heaps of pods piled up on 
the sea-coast of Cyprus ; and also at Gaza, (Voyage fait d la Terre Sainte 
par Ladoire, p. 225. Cotovic. Itinerarium Hieroeolymitanum, p. 92. 
247). 

The Seeestus yields fruit this month, resembling nuts or acorns, from which they 
obtain glue. E^mont saw these Trees about Sidon. (D’Arvieux, Mem. 
tom, i. p. 339. Egmont and Heyman s Travels, vol. ii. p. 242). 

4. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Vine. — The second clusters, which were in blossom at Antaradus in the month of 
April, are gathered this month, ^orchard, Descr, T, S, in nov. Orb, 
p. 333). Ladoire, (Voyage d la Terre Sainte, p. 236), affirms, that Aey 
gather their vintage this month about Bethlehem and Hebron. Otto von 
der Groben {Orientalische Reisebesckreihmg, p. 92, concerning the time, 
p. 109, 102), has observed that the Grapes are ripe at Jerusalem. We 
are told by many, that in the neighbouroood of Aleppo the vintage com- 
mences from the 15th of September. There is a great abundance of 
Grapes in Syria about this time, and every one admires both their size 
and sweetness. (Egmont and Heyman s Trav, vol. ii. p. 348. D'Arvieux, 
Memoires, tom, vi p. 462. Rauwolf’s Beschreib. der MorgetU. Reyss^ 
P. I, p. 22. iCorte's Reise, p. 523, IL cc, August). 

Cotton, the same, according to Korte, which was sown the year before, and has lain 
all the winter, is gathei^d ripe in this month, (KorteV Reise nach dem 
gdobten Lands, p. 57^. 
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No. CCCCLXV. TENTH MONTH. OCTOBER. 

1. Weather. 

IN some years, according to Tschudis {R^ss und Bilgerfakrt^ p. 236), the rainy 
season does not commence in Palestine till this month. Cotovicus {Hinerariwn 
Hierosolymitanum, p. 242) had rain on the 21st (a. d. 4. id,) of October 1598, at the 
city Uebron, and the Sealed Fountain by Solomon s Pools {vid, April), and Ignatius, 
hot far from Caesarea, (Ignatius von Rheiufelden neue Hierosolymitamscke Bilgerfa/irt^ 
p. 50). Korte affirms, that the extreme heat is now abated ; although the heat is still 
considerable in the day-time, as Cotov icus observed, near Joppa, and Schulze ait Acre ; 
yet it is certain that the air is much refreshed by cold in the night, by which the dew, 
that is much more dense in this southern climate than in our more northern countries, 
is frozen (Korte s Reise nach dem gelobten Landc, p. 257. Cotovici Itinerar. Hieros, 
p. 137. p. 130. Schulze’s Leitungen des Hochsten^ P, F. p. 469). The rains are 
sometimes accompanied with thut^r,. such as De la Roque ( Voyage de Syrie et dn 
Mont JLiban^ tom, i. p. 38) expenenced, on the 28th of October, on the mountains 
near to the plain of Namphen, towards Libanus, situated between Gebail and Tripoli. 

The same traveller, at the latter end of October, passed the night under the cedars 
on the top of Libanus, without suffering any inconvenience ; which very much sur- 
prised him, as he had given credit to the testimonies of other travellers concerning the 
cold and snows reigning perpetually there. He therefore e^ressly declares, that 
neither did he see any snow, nor perceive any cold at all. What Egmont relates 
agrees with it, that in the month of October, on Libanus, and at the convent of St. 
Mary de Canobine, he always alighted in the heat of the day, and refreshed himself 
under the shade of pines and other trees, ( Ibid, tom, i. p, 73. Egmont and Heymans 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 284). But from all these, it cannot be determined whether the 
snows and colds still remain on the summits of Anti-libanus, or no. 

The air, being refreshed by the tirst short rains, that are usually observed at Aleppo 
about the middle of September, the Weather is delightful ; but it is more variable 
after the second rains, that fall in the month of October. The October rains, called 
early or former rains (imreh, mr, Upwifioi\ depend on the time of the September rains, 
in about twenty or thirty days after which they usually follow. Their quantity is not 
always the same, but sometimes greater, sometimes less; they last three or four days. 
However, they do not fall without intermission, but in frequent showers. The winds 
are seldom very strong, but variable. 

The mercuiw in the morning, stands, for the most part, before the rainy days, at 
72 degrees, ft does not rise, in the afternoon, above five or six degrees. After the 
rains, it descends gradually to 00 degrees. The variation of one day, seldom, ou 
rainy days never, exceeds three or four degrees. (Russel’s Nat, Hist, of Alep, p. 155).. 

2. Corn. 

Wheat is sown by the Arabs about Algiers in the middle of October, according to 
Shaw, {Travels, p. 123). As Russel has informed us, that the Wheat is 
sown at Aleppo also about, the same time, it is probable that this is the 
time of sowing it in Palestine, (JVof. Hist, of Alep, p. 16). 
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Barley* 1 are sown at Aleppo from the month of October* duriiif 

Turkey Wheat, November and December* until the eild of January, 

Turkey Millet, J (Ruosel* /, c.) 

2. Pulse, 

Beans. — See January. 

CiCER Sativum, candido. Gasp. Bauhin. p. 347 ; White Blossoming Chick^JPea. 

Lens Vulgaris, semine subrt^o^ Gasp Bauhin. p. 346 ; Common Lentil, with a re<L 
dish seed — lenB monanthus^ Hort, L. B. ; Lentil that produces only a 
single dower. 

Lathyrus Sativus, Jlore purpureo^ C. Bauhin, p. 344 ; Purple Flowering Garden 
Spurge, 

ViciA Mimyikcvmsilifpds ghbris^ Inst. R. H. 397 ; Small Smooth Podded Vetch. 
All these are sown at Aleppo about the same time, (Russel, c.). 

3. Trees. 

Pistachio, (JBethena^ Cels. Hiero-hot. P. 1. p. 25), a Tree peculiar to Palestine* 
Syria, and Egypt. Cotovicus {Itinerarium jETieroso^mfYanRift, p. 263)* 
saw this Tree with fruit on, not unlike pine-apples, at Jerusalem, close by 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Charnubi present pods during this month. Also see September, {Ibid. p. 249). 

Olive-Tree, {Tzit, nx Cels. Hiero-bot. P. II. p. 330) produces ripe olives towards 
the latter end of October, in the empire of Morocco, according to Hoest, 
{Nachrichten von Marbkos und Fes^ p. 304). 

Pomegranate-Tree yields ripe fruit at tbe same place, in this month, if not sooner, 
{Ibid. p. 307). 


4. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Vne. — ^The third clusters, which, in the month of May, had produced another 
small branch, loaded with the latter Grapes, must be gathered this 
month, (Borchard, Exactissim. Descript. T. S. in nov. Orb, p. 333). Iguar 
tius von Rheinfelden {Neue HierosohpnituniscAe BilgetJ'uhri^ p. 134), in 
the vineyards about Bethlehem, found the Vines hung with the most ex- 
cellent and delicious Grapes, in clusters of nearly a foot in length. Otto 
von der Groben {OrienUdUche Reisekeschreibung^ p. 262), remarked the 
same in that country. 

Cotton is gathered ripe at Aleppo this month, according to Russel. They sow it 
afresh from this time, (JVuI. Hist, of Alep.^. 18. Goto vie. Itinerar. Hiero^ 
sol. p. 137. Ignatius von Rheinfelden, Hierosol. Bilgerf p. 53). 

Jericho Rose blows in this month, as may be gathered from a passage in Otto von 
der Groben. As for other things related of it, they are silly fables, un- 
worthy noticed Vide U. cc. (Mariti, Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 169, 172. Mauu- 
drelFs Journey fnm Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 144 Egmontand Heymau's 
Travds, vol. i. p. 334. DArvieux, Memmres^ tom. ii. p. 189. Nau* 
Voyage de la Terre ^Sainte^ p. 352. Thomson’s Travek, vol. ii. p. 26. 
Otto von der Grolbep, 0rienkUiscke MeisAescheihmg^ p. 231). 
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Sesamum. 

Melo vuigaris.C. Bauhin. p. aiO; Mela magmte^ cofticew- 1 
renii Icem, seMine parva, J. B. 1. 244. tha large | 

OreeQ-rioded Melon, with small seed ; i 

Anguria, Gourd, called Citnd; Cotovicas, p. 137; are sown at Aleppo 

CucuMUS parvus (Adjour); the Small Cucumber; during this and toe 

NiOELLAryZoremtaore, ^'mj»/tcecafidub; the Fennel Flower, >> following montibs, 
C. Bauhin, p. 145 ; according to Rus- 

Fcbnvm GRiECUM sativum^ C. Bauhin. p. 348; Garden Fenu- sel, p. 17. 
greek; 

Carthamus oj^incurum^Jlore croceo, Inst, R. H. 457 ; the 
Bastard Saffron, or Safflower of the shops ; 


Lettuces^ 

Endivest 

Cresses, 

Wild Chervil, 


l^inage. 

Beet, 

Garden Artichoke, 


Wild Artichoke, 




J 


may be gathered at Algiers from the month of October until 
June, (Shaw's Travels, p. 126). 


No. CCCCLXVI. ELEVENTH MONTH. NOVEMBER. 

1. Weather. 

KORTE and Shaw both affirm, that if the rains are not already fallen, they cer- 
tainly fall this month, (Shaw's Travels p. 290. Korte’s Reise nach dem gelobten 
Laride, p. 187. 380. Kau wolf's Reyss in die MorgenVander, p. 61.) Cotovicua 
travelled in rainy Weather on the 12th (a. d. 3. «o».) of November, and on the 16th 
(a. d. 7. *d.) of November, near Sichem (Cotovic, Itinerar. Hierosol. p. 335, 344, 
346, 347. but concerning the temperature of the air about Sichem, p. 238). He also 
says, that on the 17th (a. d. 6. id,) of November, he found there had been no rain 
on the mountains of Gilboa and Hermon ; and concluded from it, that it never rains 
in these parts, which, however, is a mistake; for Borchard, who is very accurate, 
and worthy of credit, says, it is not true, as some suppose, that no rain or dew falls 
on the mountains of Gilboa, since both dew and rain fell on myself, when 1 was on 
that mountain, a. d. 1283." Bernard de Breydenbach affirms the same. (Borchard. 
Descr, T. S. in nov. Orb, p. 322. B. de Breydenbach, Bevarden tot dot hylige Grafft, 
fol. i. 3). 

The sun's heat, althou^ not so great hi the day-time, is, however, still Violent ; 
but the nights are very cold, and uncomfortable for travellers, many of whom journey 
by night, carrying torches before them, after the manner of the Turks, (Cotovic. 
Itinerar, Hierosoh/mt, p. 334, 357). The rivers and lakes are most of them dried 
up ; for Cotovicus {ibid, p. 361), when he passed Lake Meron, on the 19th (a. d. 4 
id,) of November, found hardly a space of five hundred paces in circnm&rence^ filled 
with water. 

At Aleppo, November may be reckoned among the rainy months, although clear 
Weather n^uently intervenes, and the number of the days, in whidh if rains, does 
not amounf to more tbanaeveo ot eight. It doii Ml snovr fflis mouth ; but, after 
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the first fourteen days, it freezes just before sun-rise. The winds are chiefly from the 
north ; but tliey seldom blow with force. 

The mercury, as the month advances, gradually falls from 60 to 50 degrees. The 
variation of one day is not more than from two to five degrees. (RumeVd Nat. Hist, 
of Alep. p. 156. Korte's Reise mch dem gelobten Lande, p. 530). 

2. Corn. 

Korte informs us, that this is the month for the general sowing of Com in Palestine. 
At Aleppo, likewise, and in Lower Egypt, they sow their Corn this month. (Korte’s 
Reise nach dem gelobten Lands, p. 187. Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 348. Thomson’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 170). 

Wheat is sown in the month of November, in the empire of Morocco, according to 
Hoest, {Nachrichten von Mardkos und Fes, p. 307). 

Zea, or Spelt, is sown about the same time, as appears from what has been already 
said, (vide April). 

Barley is sown at Algiers about the middle of November, (Shaw’s Travels, p. 123). 

Finally, consult the month of October, as to the several kinds of Com and Pulse« 
that are usually sown this month. 

3. Trees. 

Palm, or Date-Tree. — Dates are still gathered in Egypt, in the middle of Novem- 
ber, (Thomsons Travels, vol. ii. p. 176). 

Nape( a, or OEnoplia (Cels. Hiero-bot. P. I. p. 23), a prickly Tree, that yields deli- 
cious fruit, of the most exquisite flavour, in shape resembling crab-apples, 
and containing a nut as big as olives. Cotovicus saw it this month, near 
Bethsaida, (Cotovic. Itineiar. Hierosolym, p. 358). 

Russel remarks (Nat Hist of Alep. p. 14), that the Trees retain their leaves until 
the middle of November. 

4. Shrubs. Herbs. 

Vine. — At Aleppo the vintage lasts to the 15th of November. Vide September, 
Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 348. D’Arvieux, Memoires, 
tom. vi. p. 462). 


No. CCCCLXVII. TWELFTH MONTH. DECEMBER. 

1, Weather. 

DECEMBER is the first winter month ; for, according to Russel, the season^ fiom 
the 12th of December to the 20th of January, is reckoned by^t|ie inhabitants of Aleppo 
the coldest part of winter, (Nat. Hist, qf Alep. p. 12 . ^rte’s Reise, p. 585). Tlie 
cold is then frequently so piercing, that even those bgri^jn our climate can hardly 
endure it. In ml the thirteen years that Russel livefi » ayria and at Aleppo, he only 
three times observed ice, that would bear a man; ana then he was obhged to walk 
cautiously, and in places n6t exposed to the sim. The snow seldom remains all day 
on the pound, not even in the midst of winter. ^ When the sun shines, and there is a 
caJm, the atmosphere is hot 

The same things are observable in Palei^ne. There is a very remarkable instance 
of a most piercing cold in 6tcph. (Zdsfnugsa des P. F. p. 60). — 
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He tells US, that towards the end of December, two young men perished through the 
cold, near Nazareth ; lat. 32* SO*, long. 53* (Mariti, tom. ii. p. 187). — 

Travellers relate, that rains are more usual this month than snows, as D’Arvieux found 
near Rama (D’Arvieux Memunres, tom. ii, p. 83); Nau, in Galilee; and Cotovicus, 
in his journey from Libanus to Aleppo, (Nau, Voyage nouveau de la Terre Sainte^ 
p. 567, 568, 569, 571. Korte’s Reise nach deni gelohten Ltande^ p. 187, 380. Cotovic. 
Jtinerar. Hieros. p. 399, 400, 401, 403, 405^. 

The Maronites have told many travellers, that the snows continue to fall on 
Libanus from the month of December, (Thomson’s Travels, voi. i. p. 122. De la Roque, 
Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Liban, tom. i. p. 74). 

When the easterly winds blow, the Weather is dry, although they sometimes bring 
a mist and hoar frost, and are accompanied witli storms, of which Shaw gives an 
account, p. 285. 

December, according to Russel’s observation, is, for the most part, a rainy month 
at Aleppo. Mists become more frequent and thicker, and the sky is often obscured. 
The greatest number of rainy days does not exceed sixteen. Ice may be seen every 
day, especially about sun-^ise. Snow falls after the first fourteen days, but not in any 
great quantity; it freezes afterwards. The winds, as in the last month, blow usually 
from the east or north. They are seldom violent. 

The mercury usually stands all the month, at 46*. It frequently gets up in the 
afternoon, if there is no rain, three degrees. (Nat. Hist, of Alep. p. 155, 156). 

2. Corn. Pulse. Herbs. 

Corn is sown during this month also. Vide the end of October. 

Pulse — Ibid. 

Sugar-Canes ripen, and are cut down this month at Cyprus, according to Cotovicus. 
{liinerar. Hierosolymit. p, 137). 

Finally, the Herbs mentioned above blow about the end of December, according to 
Rauwolf, {Reyss in die Morgenliander, P. I. p. 118). The grass and Herbs again 
springing up out of the ground after the rains, the Arabs drive their flocks down from 
the mountains into the plains. 


No. CCCCLXVIII. 

A LIST OF THE AUTHORS, and of the Editions of their Works, which are 
quoted in the foregoing Calendar, arranged according to the Dates of their 
Visits to the Holy Land. 

Ititiet arium JBenjamini Tuddensis ex Versione Benedict Arid! Montani. Helmstadt, 
A. D. 1636, 8vo. 

Rabbi Benjamin travelled into Syria, Palestine and Egypt, a. d. 1172, as appears 
by the preface. 

[N. B. This is a translation from the Rebbinical Hebrew. Rabbi Benjamin was a 
Spanish Jew : his narrative has been suspected. Whether it may be depended on as 
perfectly authentic or correct, throughout, we do not take on ourselves to determine]. 

Locorum Terras Semetas exactissima Descriptio, Auctore F. Brocardo, Mon^ho. 
Inserted in the Novi Orbi Regionum ac Insvlarum veteribus incognitarvm, published 
at Basle, ap. Hervagium, 1555, folio. 

This traveller appears to be the same, who, by Egmont, (Travels, vol. ii. p. 215), 
and by others, is cmed Brocard, and ^ Helfrich, Buccard. 

£dit. 4. Z Div. 2. 
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Ha teavellfd into Palestioa about a. u. 1283 (lide^ JlVov. Orb* Pk 38% The best 
ftditioa of his travels waa that puhtished at Veuk^ A, ix 1518 ; but tbia waa aAeiv 
^atda coirected, by a copy from the Aiveudsbm library, aiul. dMs edUiau is now 
esteemed the best Stu^k, V. Q. V^rzeifikmsf^ Jler ^ 38. K^ojfbi's 

Supp. iii. 

Bernhard van Breydenbach Sevardeti tot datJrnlige. Qrc^, Meptz^ 1488. foUo.-^ 
He travelled into Palestine a. d. 1483, as appears by the preface to his woJik;. 

ItiEgfss und Bilgtrfalirt zrnn Heylingen €hrab des EdUen^Htrm^ Tschudis vou Glarus, 
Rohrschach, IC06, quarto. He travelled A. p. 1518. 

Ecklin’s mine zi/m Heylingen Grabs* Cologne, 1582fi Bvo. 

Beschreibung der Reyss Leonhardi Rauwolf Syriam^ Jvdoeam^ Arabiamy &c. in 
drey Tlmlen. Franckfort, 1582, 4to. Hauwcm was in Palestine a. d. 1575. 

Newe Reyssbesclu eibung aus TeutUldand nach ComtanMnopsl md J^erusahm durch 
Salomon Schweigger. Nuremburgb, 1608, 4to. Schweigger travelled in Palestine 
Af p. 1581. 

Jerosolymitana PeregrinatioVnn(A\A^ Rad^ivilii, aThoma Tretero, translated from 
the PolisJi language into Latin. Antwerp, 1614, folio. It appears that Radzivil used 
the corrected calendar, as he observes in his preface. 

Itinerarixim Hierosolymitanum et Syriacunky by John Cotovicus. Utrecht and Ant- 
werp, 1610, folio. Cotovicus visited Palestine a. d. 1598. 

Voyage du Mont Liban^ translated from the Italian of the Rev. Father Jerome 
Dandini. Paris, 1685. Daudiiii was in Palestine A^ p. 1599. 

Relation Joiirnaliere du Voyage fait et descrit par Henry de Beauvau. Paris, 1619, 
L2mo. This author travelled a. d. 1605. 

Relation of a Journey, &c. by George Sandys. London, 3rd. edition, 1632, folio. 
Sandys travelled into Palestine a. d. 1610. 

Voyages de Pietro della Valle dans la Turquie, VEgypte, la Palestine, la Perse, &c, 
Della Valle was in Palestine a. d. 1615. 

Le Voyage de Hierusalem et cadres Lieux de la Terre SuifUefaict par le 8. Benard, 
Paris, 1021, 8vo. Benard was in Palestine a. d. 1616. 

Newe JerosolymitanischeBilgerfahrty oder Hurze Beschreibung des Gelobten Heylinr 
gen Landts, durch G. F. Ignatium von RbeinfeldeD. Constance, 1664, 4to. Ignatius 
was in Palestine A. d. 1656. 

Voyage de M. de Thevenot en Europe, Asie, et Afri^, &c. Amsterdam, 1 727, 8vo. 
TJieveiiot, travelled in Palestine a^ d. 1658. [Dj:. JB. D. Clarke doubts his history]. 

Mernoires du Chevalier D’Arvieux, conUncmt ses V&yages, &c. mis en ordre par 
Labat 6 tomes. Paris, 1735„8vo. D’Arvieux was in Palestine about A. a 1659, 1660. 

Voyage de M. le Clievalier Chardin en Perse, &c. 10 tomes. Paris, 1723, 8vo. — 
[Chardin travelled in Persia a. d. 1073 — 1077]. 

Voyage nouveau de la Terra Sairdey pan to R. P. NaUi de to Cempagntode JesOs.-^ 
Paris, 1744, 8vo. This aulbor W twelye jem to> Patoirttmfram 4. n. 1674, 
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Orimtalueke Reis^e$ekreibww de$ BrandetUna-ghischen AdeKsctm Pilgers Otto 
Friederich tod der Groben, &c. Afafimtrerder, 1694, 4to. Otto traTelled a. d. 1675. 

Henrich Myrike iRegte nach Jeruidlm UitS dm Lande Cdnatm, a. o. 1684. Osna- 
b«rg, 1714, 8to. 

Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Lihan, containing the description of all the couuti'y 
known By the names of libanus and Anti-libanus, Kesroan, &C. by M. de la Roque. 
Amsterdam, 1723, 5 tomes. 8to. De la Roque travelled a. d. 1688. 


Sultan Ismael Abulfeda ; translated into French from the best mss. with notes, by 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ISAIAH, CHAP. XVIII. CONCLUDED. 

EQUANIMITY is always of use to its possessor; but it must not. de^uerate into 
insensibility : and there is this difference, at least, between equanimity, which is a vir- 
tue, and insensibility, which is a vice, that the former may reply to what the latter 
would disregard.' 

We supposed, that in attempting to illustrate the xviiith Chapter of Isaiah, according 
to the old, orthodox, interpretation of Vitringa, Bp. Lowth, and others the most 
learned commentators, we had little risked from any judicious Divine, the imputation 
of “ intemperance ; ” and when it was reported to us that the learned Jew, Mr. Levi, 
should say, “ He did never see any thing so wild in his life,” we were no farther sur- 

S med, than to wonder he had not seen wilder things than this in a Christian 
bishop Horsley, indeed, if we are not misinformed, admitted that the observations 
were conducted by “ men of ability ; ” and to this compliment (which that very learned 
prelate does not always pay to those who differ from him in opinion), we with pleasure 
return our bow ; meaning now to resume and to terminate our view of the subject. 

The more we have considered the matter, the stronger is our conviction, that the 
geographical marks employed by the prophet, determine the people to whom his pro- 
phecy IS addressed ; and we beg leave, under this idea, to begin the connection of his 
prophecy somewhat earlier than we did before, at chap. xvii. 12. 

Ho, to the throng of many (or great) people, which is tumnltuated like as the sea is tnmultuated ; 
And to the nations, which are noisy, as the sounding of an inundation (mighty waters) is noisy ! 
To the people, which, like as the soundings of many (or great) waters shall sound — 

But fear shall be in them, and flight from afar oflf. 

And chasing, like an atom on the mountains before the wind, 

Like an eddy (a whirl) before the whirlwind. 

They shall look to the time of evening, and behold trouble ; 

And before the morning, annihilation (she is not). 

This is the portion of them who spoil us (or who have spoiled) : 

And the lot of them who rob us (or who have robbed). 

Then follows what in our version is chapter xviii. 

Ho, to the land shadowing with wings, &c. 

Now I have presumed to think, that the people at and around the cataracts of the 
Nile are described,, or at least are alluded to, in this sounding passage. Let us 
compare these poetical images with those of the Latin poet : 

Quis te tom Un^Jluentem, 

Moturum, tantas violenti gwrgitis iras, 

Nile, putet ? Sed cum lapsus abrupta viarum 
Excepere tuos, et preecipites cataractet, 

Ac nusfuam vetitis ullas obsUters cautes 
Jndignaris aquis : spuma tunc oAra lacessis ; 

Cuncta fremunt undis ; ae nuUto mummre mentis 
Spumeus invictis canescitjluctibus amnis. 

Who, that beholds thee, Kile, thus gently flow, 

With scarce, a wrinkle on thy glassy brow. 

Can guess thy rage, when rocks resist thy force. 

And burl thee headlong in tfay downward course, 

When spouting cataracts thy torrent pour. 

And nations tremble at the deafning roar I 
When tby proud waves with indignation rue, 

And daah tby fonmy fury to the ikiest 


Lucan, lib. x. ver. 315. 


Rowb* 
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The prophet seems to transfer the agitations of the waters to the people which 
inhabit near them ; to compare these p^ple to their own cataracts : a tumultuated 
iea: and we should recollect, that the Nile is called the sea, in Nidium* iii« 8. where 
we read of populous No, whose rampart was the jsa, (t. e. the Nile): Ethiopia, 
and Egypt, were her strength,” the very countries to which we refer this description. 

But this may be still more apparent, if we examine the import of a word used 
in this prophecy ca6trtm\ mighty waters : the |;eneral meaning is oAimdflMf, 

copious, multiplied; and we find, chap, xxviii. 2. it signifies an inundation, **a flood of 
mighty waters overflowing.” This is the very idea of the Latin poet, as well as of 
the Hebrew poet : and we are not aware that any other river than the Nile could 
furnish this description in either writer : at lept the Nile is the most famous, and stands 
foremost among tne noisy streams of antiouity. Cicero says, it stunned and deafened 
those who approached it. ** Vbi Nilus aa ilia, quae Catadupa nominantur, precipitat 
ex altissimis moutibus, ea gens, quae ilium locum accolit, propter magnitudinem sonitus, 
sensa audiendi caret'' Som. Sci}). cap, 5. Vide also Diod. Sic. lib, i. cap, 19, 20. 
Seneca, Nat, Quest, lib, iv. cap. 2. Now observe, that in fact an inundation of the 
Nile is hardly more noisy than the usual stream of the river : so that, since noise is 
indispensable, in the allusion of the Hebrew prophet, we might well render, “ a people 
noisy, as the sound of a cataract is noisy.” 

This geographical mark, then, ascertains the people to be the Nubians; and the 
event predicted agrees with that foretold in the subsequent passage, “ at evening 
trouble — at morning annihilation ; ” t. e, disappointment of their hopes, expectations, 
and preparations. This unites extremely easily with the following prophecy, which 
is addressed to the same people, begins in th^ same manner, predicts the same events, 
but in a style somewhat varied, and rather more at large. Our present attempt is 
directed to Jix the geography of this people, by means of farther evidences, drawn from 
descriptions of their permanent customs, and manners. 

There is so much evidence, that Cush is Ethiopia, that we consider it as undeniable; 
and that nothing need be said to confirm it. For the rest, let us take the words in 
their order, as they stand in the prophet, and as we formerly considered them. 

1. Shadowing land. Vide chap. xxx. 2. “ Woe to those who trust in the shadow of 
Egypt;— the shadow of Egypt shall be your confusion.” Shadow in this passage 
clearly implies protection ; and shews this prophet s own sense of this symbol. 

2. Adjacent to the rivers of Cush, “We came to the Nile at the port of the boats 
which come from Ethiopia, where we saw most of the people black ; so that, on the 
one side, and on the other, the Egyptian and Ethiopian navigation ends at the 
cataract. Navigationis ^^gypiiacce finis, says Pliny, lib. v. c, 9.” Pococke, vol. i. 124. 

“ The island of Philae, near the cataracts, is high, and very small, not being above 
a quarter of a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad. It was looked on to be rather 
nearer to the east side, and was inhabited both by Ethiopians and Egyptians.” Po- 
COCKS, vol. i p. 120. Consequently, this was the boundary between the two nations. 
Pococke also quotes Strabo, lib, x\ii. p. 818, whose words, referring to the lesser 
cataract (for there are more than one), which he connects with the island of Phil®, 
strongly mark the line of junction beween Ethiopia and Egypt ; the limits of these two 
countries on the Nile : T« St KarappaKts pucpov rac 4»(Xac uvai avp^ivti, icocvnv KaroiKiaw 
AiBiovwv St fcai Atyuirria^v martaKiViWfitvnv. 

Herodotus also speaks of E^ypt as beginning at the island of Elephantine (near 
Phils), and says, the Ethiopians inhabited one half of the island. Herod, lib. ii. 
cap, 29. These testiiiionies of ancient authors are perfectly agreeable to our sense of 
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tbe word ^03^ ofar ; aud are amply ^uficieBt lo preve (hid the linittB x>t Ihette people 
yirereme^moefU to the rivers of Cusk^ u e. the eoethmetneanifi of the I4ile. 1%^ prove 
aJao> with what ease the soutbera Egyptians commimicate any tnessageto the 
Etim^^oas, since they iiihabitod these islands together; and they prove, lliat light 
vessels, boats &;c. might go up to this boundary of the two p^p!e ; but here they were 
stopped by tbe cataracts: so that Isaiah accoamiodates his diiwctions piwtsely to 
the customs of tbe people, and to their usages, as determined fay the localities of the 
country itself; and as if be were present to view theim 

Let us now see whether the light embarkations,” to which the Hebrew prophet 
alludes, were not also known among the ancient Greek writers. 

3. Vessds of reeds, ‘^Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 818, mentions that they crossed over 
to the island (Philse, near the cataracts) on a noat made of rods (Sm vfcuraXcSaiv), like a 
sort of basket-work ; which I take to be much the same as they use now, made of 
palm-boughs tied tocher, with the shells of pumpkins under them, to bear them up, 
on which they go down the river ; and when they go home, they carry them on their 
backs. Vide the figure : at A, the man is sitting on one of them ; at B, a person is 
carrying one on his back.” Pococke, vol. i. p. 121. 

Now it should be observed, that this skutalidon of Strabo signifies not merely rods, 
but canes, reeds, slender twigs, branches, &c. They could hardly be rods, i. e. 
branches of trees, in a country destitute of wood ; but if made of palm boughs, as 
Pococke supposes, or of rushes, or of reeds, i. e. canes, they would be the very thing 
expressed by the word gaum., employed by the prophet to denote them; which 
means a cane, or young thirsty shoot, twig, &c. requiring water to promote its growth. 

Thus we see these ancient writers agree in their meaning. Surely, then, they 
allude to the same people, since the manners they describe are the same. — Pococke 
has a description of these floats ; but as it coincides with what we have already given, 
we shall not repeat it. Travels, vol. i. p. 84. 

4. Pococke says, they employ pvmpkim (hollowed, no doubt) to compose these 
floats. Now these are fair companions to tlie reeds, or canes, gama, of Isaiah, 
and may well be denoted by the word cali, rendered vases, which imports, to hold, to 
contain, to comprehend: and whether these comprehenders are vegetable, such as hol- 
low pumpkins, or earthen, such as pottery vases, either may answer to the prophet’s 
meaning; either composes but a light embarkation ; and each is used in this country 
for the same purpose. Forskall says, ‘^ihe fishermen (on the Nile) usually fasten 
the empty gourds (called by him flagons) to their rafts of canes, that they may float 
lighter.^’ See Nat. Hist. Art. Gourd. 

5. We thought we had said enough on the ancient nation of the Nubians, or south- 

ern Egyptians, in our former attempt ; but, as the idea of their persons being contracted, 
is new to many readers of the Bible, and therefore the inference, that the prophet 
Isaiah may have alluded to them under their description in antiquity, is not 

admitted without reluctance, we shall adduce farther proofe on that subfoct. 

Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. cap. 5. says, “There are many natiUns of Ethiopians, of 
which some cultivate both sides of the Nile, with the islands which are in the middle 
of it; particularly those along the sides of the river, have a black skin, a drcnbnin — 
contracted — face, r«ic 8c cSeoiv fttfuoi, and carted hair.” 

It was thought a bad omen to meet an Ethiopian or a Moor. Jnv. Sat. v. 84. vi. 600. 

.Lucian, de Merc. Cond. 27. describiDg an Ethtopian, brought during supper to 
eotertain the company, says, “ a diminutive^ Alexandrian or dwarf from Alexandria 
(h e. in Egypt)y AXiiavSfHmmoc sung or danced : ” the same Lucian says,. 
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1& "A «MtMb defonaed^WoulMe Awwf oS a nun, a^Mp^ ne iv^imrrmtot, 
n[ith bis haad sbwwk md «dth> Aw straiglii hairs <w his he*A atof, atrattea lAont, 
Ac. a^Rw<ww <Aft MIgsptitm p Mmmumtio tk' Tbs hunoy of tbs women wan, to he ant- 
tended bv AtAt^pMauu Teeeace, j^. act. i. sc. 8. 85. TheM dwarAweve eaNied by 
the Gseeka arvXmmw, ah^pmua, aad aMamaw, aeoped, and ya«M, «nM. The Latiiis alee 
c^kd tiKin aont, and ptauUoim. 

AegwetBs-BeetTMi to hagre disliked the eniftaymnatof then, coosiderkig them a# lbdK> 
6ria Hoturm^ as capracee of naturet maii^ o mi m it , of bad aspect ; or onibaoos. — Jklth 
kaoentidum Xtmtns koimte mitm aosulnat, tamtum ut mtmdartt quod armt bipa d u U 
mmor, Ubranm aeptmdeeim, ae vuoia immeaaaoi. The little Lueius, wbe^ was shewn 
as a si|;bt, was under two feet in heigt^ weighed seventeen pounds ; but Ins voice was 
prodigious. Augustus permitted Julia to keep — in deliciis, minimum hondnem, duoa 
pedes, et palmam, Canopam nomine — for her pleasure, a little man, two feet nine inches 
high, named Canopus: which name is clearly Egyptian. St. Chrysostom, on the First 
Epistle to Timothy, complains of those who were fond of these aftafmuMra, errors, 
transgressions, of nature. His w ords are, “ some give themselves to harlots, others to 
flatterers, others to monsters, to idiots, to nani (dwarfs) — thus placing their deUf^it on 
some error of nature.” These Atbenwus- calls men not men, svflpwtnNv m uiOpwiroie : and 
Martial ludicrously says of such an one, that, “ by the size of his head, should yon 
see that only, you would think him to be Hector ; but if you see his whole parson, 
you would think him Hector’s iufant son, Astyanaoc 

Si solum species hominis caput, Hectora credos. 

Si stantem videos, Astyanacia pules* 

Can there be more decided dimimiiiveness / can contracted membevabe viore clearly 
demonstrated ? Surely this is enough. My inference ie, that if the prophet Isaiah, as 
we have seen, describes t/ds country, like other ancient writers, it is likely he shoukt 
also coincide with that description of its people, which is current aimong writers of 
antiquity, as already evinced by the testimony of Aristotle, Pliny, Noiuius, Jirvenal, 
Strabo, Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, Maitial, and 1^. Chrysostom, who all, 
more or less, allude to these deformities as being brought from Ethiopia, or soutih^n 
Egypt ; where, no doubt, they were supposed to be native. 

6. The world~i. e, Egypt. We have given what we thought strongly inferential 
arguments in proof, that the Egyptians, like the Romans, called their government ihA 
world. But this is placed beyond a doubt, by the translation which Jerom gives of 
the Egyptian appellation of Joseph, (and I think Clemens Alexandrinus agrees with 
Jerom): Pharaoh called Joseph ZapthnaihrPaamaha which, in Egyptian, signiiSes 
says Jerom (Heb. Quest, Gen. xli. 45. tom. hi. p. 224; and Vulgate, in loc.) SahtUo^ 
rem mundi, “the Saviour of the world.” Now what world had Josepli saved, except 
the kingdom of Egypt ? What other import can Pharaoh’s descriptive title convey r 
It is true, commentators have sought for other versions of this appellation, but that 
was because they recollected no other Saviour of the world than the Messiah ; and 
they saw no reason to conclude that Pharaoh had tlwd reference. Certainly not;, 
whereas, on our principle all comes easy, and natural, at once : and this instance is* 
unexceptionable, oeing drawn from Scripture, and from remote ages. 

As we do not mean to go over the whole prophecy again, here we close otuB argut 
ments ; memmng, that in the forHUH* prophecy (perhaps^ moite correctly, the fornner 
part of this same prophecy), the prophet ailud^ to the Nubiim catavacta; and think.- 
mg. we have proved, 1st, That the land of shadows of wsn^s it southenL £gypt.~2d^ 
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That the limits of Ethiopia and ane described by tbe phrase adffacmi to tkc 

riven of Cush. — 3d, That southern sent ogents into northern [and vice 

venai] — 4th, That these agents royaged on J^ts composed of vasn md toed$^ or of 
gourds and canes. — 5th, That tbe floats used in this country are so Ugkt^ that men 
caiT}' them on their shoulders after they hare done swimming in thero.-^h, That the 
people were considered as personally diminished in stature, dwarfs ; yet, 7th, were 
esteemed warlike, and even terrible , — 8th, That their lands weredespoiM bp rivws; 
and, 9th, That the Egyptians called Egypt ^‘the worW Where so many geographical 
facts and permanent manners contribute to confirm tbe old application of the prophecy, 
we shall wait, with steady patience, till a new application of this portion of holy writ 
shall produce instances more numerous, or proofs more apposite and powerful. 

No. CCCCLXX. 

CONCLUDING INVESTIGATIONS OF THE DAG OF JONAH. 

THE manner in which we began our considerations on the subject of the Dag of 
Jonah, evidently shewed such a vibration between hope and fear, between confidence 
and apprehension, as the novelty of that medium of proof which we proposed to offer, 
was perfectly well calculated to inspire. 

Aware that minds the most liberal were occupied by strong prepossessions, we found 
it necessary to introduce the subject, and to advance it by degrees. In fact, this is 
the only one of these Fragments, in the conduct of which we have used the art of 
procrastination, or indeed any kind of art, beyond simple reasoning. 

We first proposed the idea of Preserver, as conveying the true sense of the 
Hebrew word Dag. Vfet shewed, that the word rendered to swallow^ signifies to include^ 
or to cover ; that the word rendered to vomits signifies to discharge,, and not precisely 
animal vomittiug ; and then we hinted at sundry senses of the word Dag^ as well in 
our own language as in the Hebrew. The effect of these remarks has been, to stagger 
the opinion of many; without producing perfect conviction. We submitted them 
frankly to the examination of gentlemen who had written and published on the subject 
of Jonah, but they received no reply in opposition; they only caused hesitation and 
doubt. We took advantage of the article on Ancient Shipping, to consider this mat- 
ter a second time ; we stated objections and answers ; we noticed various kinds of 
ships named in Scripture ; metaphorical descriptions of ships, current in antiquity ; 
the ambiguous usage among the ancients of words descriptive of ships ; and the nu- 
merous equivocations between the names of classes of vessels and those of classes 
of fishes. Moreover, we investigated some of the technical terms anciently used in 
ship building; and shewed how far they countenanced a reference of the Dag of 
Jonah to a floating Preserver. We examined also the parts of ships, and applied 
the pictorial anplication of the ambiguities attending the descriptions, names, &c. of 
vessels and fishes. 

These remarks have procured us praise — considerable praise directed to our inge- 
nuity ; notwithstanding which, the doubts of our friends linger. It is even with pain we 
have to r^ret the secession of subscribers, to whose sentiments we pay great deference. 
We admi^ with cheerfulness, the sentiment, Let Scripture be its own inteipreter ; its 
own best inteipreter.” Nevertheless, while in search of Scriptural knowledge, we, for 
our part, sfaa}! be happy to receive it, whether from Barbarian, Scythian, bond, or 
fine; we would willingly be debtors, even on a Scripture article, to the circumcised or 
to the nncifciimcised, to Greek or to Jew; nor shall we esteem it as unwarrantable 

“ goin 
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going beyond Scripture,’* to gather an explanation from the followers of Mahomet 
Aemselves. Let the spark, the glimmering of information, be struck out whence 
it may, we are happy to hail that omen and beginning of future illuminatioo. 

We resume our labours on the subject of Jonah’s deliverance, as we hope, for the 
last time; and propose to conclude them by shewing, the serious difficulties 
which embarrass the history of the Ikig', as usually interpreted; which interpretation, 
be it remembered, is borrowed from the Jewish Rabbins, ^condly, we shall set before 
the reader the still more inextricable perversities held by the Rabbins, which, indeed, 
are but the consequences of a superstitious adherence to the words and leUers of this 
history, in their received interpretation: thirdly ^ we shall offer remarks on a sense of 
the word, which has the sanction not only of the Rabbins tliemselves, but of coincident 
circumstances, of fair construction of the passage, of oriental allusion, and of common 
sense, in the highest degree. 

Our hints on the serious difficulties which embarrass the history of Jonah's preserva- 
tion, by a living fish, we shall translate from the famous Swiss naturalist, Scheuzer, 
whose life was spent in the study of Nature, and of his Bible; and some of whose 
valuable labours, if it please God to succeed our endeavours, may hereafter be offered 
to the reader 8 acquaintance. 

Scheuzer takes the words in their usual acceptation, and is strongly of opinion that 
a shark was the fish employed in this miracle; yet he does justice to the opinion of 
M. Has(eus, who opposes the shark; and who observes, 1st. That the name of cetus 
does not agree with the shark, which never has been reckoned among the cetaceous 
kinds of fish ; neither does it agree with them in nature. — 2d, The teeui of the shark 
ure so ranged, that they would tear a man to pieces. — 3d, I'hey are so placed, that 
they cannot let any thing escape which they have seized. — 4th, The shark lives wholly 
on flesh; consequently its digestive powers would soon terminate the life of any crea- 
ture which it had taken into its stomach. For these, and other reasons, M. Hasceus 
prefers the whale of that class called area: he concludes, moreover, that there is no 
need that Jonah should be received into his stomach or belly, strictly speaking, but 
rather enclosed in his gullet; because the swallow of this whale, as of all the whale 
kind, is too narrow to suffer even a man’s arm, much less to suffer his body, to pass 
through it. He reasons thus: “The word bethen may be taken to signify any kind of 
cavity: for example, that of the gullet, or the internal cavity of the jaws, in animals.” 
The same he observes of the word “wio/«, which is used to signify the belly, the heart, 
the womb, the mind ; to which the Greek koilia answers, which is taken for any 
hollow space or place, koilonr 

Scheuzer adds, “If we reflect seriously, though but slightly, on this history, we 
cannot fail of perceiving, and at the same time of adoring, the Almighty hand of God, 
in it. In effect, we remark no less power exerted here than was necessary to preserve 
the companions of Daniel amid the flames. Let us imagine a man whose life depends, 
like that of all other men, on a free respiration, but who, nevertheless, remains three 
days in the closest of prisons, where the air, whether we suppose him to be lodged 
in the gullet of a whale, or iu the belly (stomach) of any other fish, was either too 
condensed or too rarified [we may add, tainted]^ and who, if we- suppose he was in 
the gullet of a whale, was every moment beat by the waves, without food, without 
rest, now at the surface of the water, now at the bottom of the ocean; or, place bim 
in tte stomach of some other fish, it is evident that the warmth of the part, and the 
digestive faculty -of this bowel, would speedily dissolve him, and convert him into 
chyle. He could neither be seated, nor could he stand up, nor lie at his length, but 
Edit. 4. 2 A Div. 2, 
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he must needs perspire Tehetnently, as well by reason of his close situation, wanting 
air, as of his fears for his life. Neither could be receive, in this dark dungeon, the 
smallest ray of light, except at times, if it entered by the throat. The waves, which 
flowed in and out perpetually, must needs increase 1^ terrors; as well as the sight 
of those jaws, armed all around with long and cutting teeth. For nourishment he 
could have only the mucosity of the viscera, or, at most, a few fishes newly swallowed, 
and half digested ; and if his prison was the throat of an orca, he had only sea-weeds 
[as that kind of whale does not eat fishes], 

“Beyond a doubt, such a situation must terrify him; but his quitting it was still 
more trying; for whether it were a shark or a whale, he had equally to dread those 
long rows of terrible teeth. In short, all threatened him with death ; his going in, 
his continuance there, his coming out; and only the sovereign hand of God was his 
security.” 

Such is the language of the pious Scheuzcr; and such has been our own language 
heretofore. The reader will weigh these difficulties with serious discretion; and if be 
be a naturalist, he will need no farther enlargement in proof of their inextricable 
perplexities, on the usual acce[)tation of the history. 

No. CCCCLXXI. JEWISH TALES OF JONAH AND HIS DAG. 

WE turn now to the second part of our design, which is, to shew the unphilosophical, 
the inexplicable, the useless Tales propagated by the Rabbins on this subject. Having 
lost the genuine interpretation of the history, by way of amends, they have indulged 
the wildest of fancies, and have sported the most improbable, not to say impossible, 
of imaginations. Notwithstanding which, as the reader will observe,, these reveries 
are founded on the letter of the Scripture narration. 

1. Jonah, say the Rabbins, was that son of the widow of Sarepta, who was restored 
to life by Elijah. She says to that prophet, “The Word of the Lord in thy mouth is 
truths Now Amittai signifies tmth; and Jonah was “the son of Amittai:' — Mrgo^ 
Jonah was the son of this allusion. Whereas, in fact, Jonah was of GaUirhepher^ and 
Jonah prophesied ninety years after Elijah had finished his mortal course, and was 
departed to a better world. 

2. The Tales of the Rabbins, which may be read in Solomon Jarchi^ are equal, in 
point of futility, to the legends of the heathen. They say, that Jonah was swallowed, 
first of all, by a male fish (JTr, dag); but, not being suflfciently punished by this im- 
prisonment, nor being, as yet, willing to call on the Lord for deliverance, he was. cast 
forth by this fish, and taken into the belly of a female fish (nrr, dagah), by which, 
she being pregnant, he was squeezed the more closely, and was the more severely 
punished, by excessive pressure in her entrails. — See how these Rabbins, — learned 
Rabbins, surely ! — aware of a variation' which we shall presently consider more fully, 
have presumed to account for a change of the word used in the original, from 

to Dc^ah, in the same period. 

3. The Rabbins say farther, that this 'fish was created firom the beginning of the 
world, and was resei^ed for the purpose of swallowing Jonah; — so that it was only 
three thousand one hundred and thirty years of age! following the chronology of 
Josephus. 

4 . They say, moreover, that Jonah was literally in kdl, because he says, “ out of 
the belly of lidl cried I and, that hM is situated in the sea, because Jonah was in the 
seOf when he says he was in hell* — ^Tbe reader will judge of the demonstration attached 
to this assertion, and inference. 
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6. We have seen the sexes varied, not by Giod, but by the Rabbins, to punish poor 
Jonah more effectually ; and we shall find anatomy and geography themselves not 
suffered to remain as it had pleased God to <mpoiot them, when mese fancy-elevated 
teachera undertake to illustrate this subject, Toe reader will cast his eye on the Map 
of Afiica, while he peruses an extract, borrowed from Lioutfoot. 

“The Jews bold, that the whale that swallowed Jonah brou^t him into the Red 
Sea, and there shewed him the way that Israel passed through it ; for his eyes were as 
two windows to Jolmh, that he looked out and saw all the sea as he went. They will 
needs have some reason for this loudly ; and this is it, because Jonah, chap. ii. 6, saitb, 
SuPH habhush leroshi, i. e. the weeds were wrapped about my head; whicn they con- 
strue, tlw Red Sea (called in Scripture the Sea of Svph) was wrapped about my head. 
And to h^ the whale thither, Rabbi JapJtet saitb, that the Red Sea meets with the 
sea of Jajffa, or the Mediterranean. Unless the Rabbin means that they meet under 
ground, guess what a geographer be was ! and if be find a way under ground, guess 
what a deep scholar ! A long journey it was for tlje whale to go up to Hercules’ Pillars, 
into the ocean, and from thence (round Africa) to' (the northern point of) the Red Sea, 
in three days and nights ! " Ervbhin, cap, xviii. 

Now, beside the absolute impossibility of Jonah’s forcing his way fi-om the belly 
of the whale, into the whale’s head, and through the substantial and intricate bones of 
that well protected part, to get into the seat of the sense of sight, we ought to know, 
that the eyes of a whale, being one on each side of bis broad head, are separated by 
an interval of many feet, (and surely Jonah’s eyes were not many feet asunder) so that 
he could neither look out of both “ windows ” at the same time, nor could he remove from 
one to the other, and thereby use them both at different times. And farther, as the 
optic nerves of fishes caoss each other in their way to the brain (ride Monro on Fithet), 
could Jonah have used one of these eyes, he would not have seen that side of the fish 
where he looked out, but the contrary, the off side. Wliat a pity our learned Rabbi 
was ignorant of this construction I What mVther mysteries have we not lost, by his 
want of acquaintance with piscine anatomy ! How correct is bis adaptation of a 
whale’s retina, optic nerves, &c, &c. to the human orgaus of sight 1 

6. Moreover, in opposition to Rabbi Japhet’s geography, Josephus says, the whale 
which inclosed Jonah went up the Bosphorus into the Euxine Sea, and that Jonah 
travelled from thence to Nineveh. — Whoever has read Chardins Travels into these 

f arts, will readily appreciate this supposition. But Sulpicius outdoes even this ; for 
e says, that Jonah was cast on shore by the whale, on the banks of the Tigris, at 
Nineveh ; so that, after having circumnavigated Africa, fiom the Mediterranean to the 
Northern tongue of the Red Sea, this whale must have gone back again, around 
Arabia, and up the Tigris some hundreds of miles, in spite of shoals and sand-banks ; 
in spite of obstacles from nature, and of others from art, in the short space of three 
days and nights ! a Jlying whale, surely I a telegraph ! 

7. What is extraordinary, we believe these Rabbins, the fot/er of Scripture supports 
their opinions. We have seen bow they make the fish first vtale and then female {Dag 
and Jjagah)', how they wrap the Red Sea (Suph) about tlw prophet’s bead. The 
Hebrew also calls Nineveh “ a city of God," which our translation well renders 
“an exceeding great city;" but Alien Ezra says, it was a devout city, and feared 
God ; end be observes, it is not said they brake tiieir images when they repented ; 
ther^re they bad not any images to break 1 1 ! 

8. ReMn Elmer, expoundiag chap. i. 10, says, “ As soon as the mariners saw, 

2a2 
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when they drew near to Nineveh, all the wonders that the blessed God did to Jonah, 
they stood and cast every one his gods into the sea. They returned to Joppa, and 
went m to Jerusalem, and circumcised themselves/’ &c. — What says geography to 
this ? They saw — near Nineveh — the wonders done to Jonah — in the Mediterranean, 
off the coast of Joppa, where he took ship ! 

9. Mahbi Joshua says, that the men of the ship were got to Nineveh, [in three 
days!] and told ail the occurrence about Jonah; how they had thrown him over 
hatches, and yet he was among them ; and therefore they believed the sooner.” And 
Rabbi Rasi says, thei*e were men of the seventy nations and languages of the world in 
the ship with Jonah, that all nations might hear the account of this astonishing occur- 
rence. 

Is there any wonder that the Heathen of antiquity should exclaim Credat Judaeus! 
— that they should startle even at what was true, when associated with what was so 
monstrous ! 

10. Assahili, an Arabian writer, says, Jonah was the same space of time in his 
voyage as was granted to the Ninevites to repent in, i. e. forty days. On the other 
liand, Thebdoret, Cyril, and Theophylact, willing to make these spaces of time com- 
mensurate, reduce the days of repentance granted to Nineveh, from forty days of 
grace to three. 

It has been no pleasure to me to transcribe these evident errors, of men whose talents 
have been respected in their own nation, and who may be occasionally very correct in 
literals ; but 1 wish to impress effectually on the mind of the reader the unhappiness of 
following these blind leaders of the blind. Is there any wonder they have fallen into 
the ditch ? Is this explaining Scripture? Is this honouring the Word of God ? Surely 
not. I am not ignorant of the necessity (often indispensable) for attending closely to 
the Letter of Scripture ; but, when such bewildering consequences result from over- 
attachment to the letter, I hope to stand excused, for thinking it more honourable 
to study and adopt the meaning of Scripture. Is it most respectful to our Bibles to 
suppose, that Almighty God (witn whom we admit that nothing is impossible) should 
perform miracles so perfectly prodigious, useless, inexplicable, and contradictory, 
or that these “ wandering Jews” should be mistaken in their would-be super-accurate 
applications of the words they undertake to illustrate? or in their judgement in attach- 
ing to words which are capable of two senses, that sense which best suits the nature 
and design of the passage ? 

No. CCCCLXXII. 

PROPOSED TRANSLATION, OF THE DAG OF JONAH. 

THE third and last division of our subject, is, to propose a Remedy for these 
disorders ; and as it was in considering the word Dagy in the compound appellation 
Dag~aun^ that we took occasion to introduce the Dag of Jonah, we shall continue to 
that subject the preference to which we then thought it entitled. 

We formerly suggested an idea, that the word Dag, in the instance of Dag^un, 
denoted a Preserver (of any kind) from the danger of the waters; and we referred 
this idea very strongly to the D^ of Noah. We have been charg^ with indulging 
effusions of fancy.” If our mends shall see one of those supposed effusiom com- 
pletely justified, with any proportion of that satisfaction which we ourselves have 
enjoyed, they will not rank it among the least of their gratifications^ ^ We quote, for 
that purpose, the following passage worn the Asiatic Researches^ voi. Vh p. 480, Lond. 
edit. 8yo. 
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** The Bauddhists say, that it is Budd'ha Nar’ayana, or Bvdd'ha dwelling in the 
waters; but the Hindoos^ who live in that country, call him mach’odar Nath, or 
THE Sovereign Prince in the Belly op the Fish. . . .The title of Mach*odar 
Natha properly belongs to Noah ; for by iht Belly of the Fish ths^ umder$tand 
the Cavity or Inside ^ the Ark. There is a place under ground at Benares which 
they call Mctchlioda^'a, The centrical and most elevated part of Benares is also 
called MaeKhodara \ because, when the lower parts of the city are laid under water, 
by some unusual overflowing of the Ganges^ this part remains free from water like the 
(internal) belly of a fish. The [whole] city also is sometimes thus called ; because, 
during the general floods, the waters rise like a circular wall round the holy city. In 
short, ANY PLACE in the Middle of Waters, either NATURAL or ARTI- 
FICIAL, WHICH CAN AFFORD SHELTER TO LIVING BeINGS, IS CALLED MocKhodara "' 

Such is the information of CaptainWiLFORD. Had he been offered handfuls of gold, 
he could not have written a paragraph more decisively in favour of those ideas, which 
our conjectures included in the w ord Dag, viz. preseniation from water. He has also 
decidedly applied these ideas to the instance of Noah, Moreover, the learned author 
expressly observes, that shelters from water, whether such shelters be natural or 
ARTIFICIAL, are all denominated by the same word ; which is the very principle we 
had adopted. We must take the liberty of laying very great emphasis on this testi- 
mony: Mr. WiLFORD, in India, could not know to what use we might apply it in 
England. 

I think myself clearly entitled to say the same of the Dag of Jonah, as this inde- 
fatigable scholar has said of the Dag of Aun, to transfer the belly of the Fish to the 
cavity of the Ark, no less in this instance of the prophet than in that of the patriarch. 
In short, if the sovereign priuce [Noah] was resident in the belly of the fish, i, e, the 
cavity of a vessel, then why should we hesitate in admitting the same residence as 
equally preservative of the Hebrew prophet ? since the Hebrew word, employed by 
the prophet himself, admits the same reference, equally with the Indian. 

So far our principles are justified by a testimony at once unexpected and beyond 
suspicion. — But let us proceed a little farther. 

Our every way honoured friends have demanded, admissible authorities from 
Scripture in support of our suggestions on this subject ; and we, on our part, having 
cleared our ground, as we hope, satisfactorily, are now arrived at that point in the 
course of these considerations, where we shall endeavour to shew, that Scripture 
itself strictly taken, is favourable to what has been proposed ; nay, not only favourable, 
but that the prophet Jonah tells us under his own hand, in express terms, that he 
was providentially saved from drowning by a floating Preserver, 

To determine this, the Hebrew scholar will turn to the text of Jonah, where he 
will find the passage stands thus (and has stood thws many hundred years), chap, 
ii. 1. “And Jehovah prepared a great Dag, to include Jonah ; and Jonah was in the 
internal parts of the Dag, and Jonah prayed from the internal parts of this dag ah ” — 

( HE DAGAH, T ^ TTH , where the he n is emphatic and demonstrative, this Dagah). 
Now we ask, what has been the received import of the word Dagah ? and, for answer, 
we extract an article from Mr. David Levi’s Lingua Sacra, because that writer, 
himself a atrict, as well as learned, Jew, cannot possibly be suspected of departing 
from Jewish interpretations: and because he is the only Jewish lexicographer whose 
work, being in Ekiglisb, and not scarce, we can suppose to be easily accessible to 
English readers. 
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After having given the first sense of the vrord Ihg^ as signifying a Fish^ and fish- 
ermen^ which is universally admitted, Mr. Levi proceeds to its second sense: — viz. 

. 2nd. A small ship; a fishing-smack. 

n:ni Jir^D^ p/mnw And your posterity in^^Ai;^ vessels. Amos iv. 2. 

This in the English translation is fishing hooks. But after the most strict examina- 
tion, 1 cannot find any of the commentators or lexicographers of note,* espouse this 
sense. For Jarchi, lUmchi, Jonathan, and Buxtorf, are decidedly unanimous in 
favour of the sense I have given ; and the learned Abarbanal thinks it denotes fish pots ; 
as alluding to their expression in Numb. xi. 5.*’ 

[Dr. Taylor, in his concordance, renders — ^^Navicula, a small Ship.” Amos iv. 2.] 

“HTT dagah; Chaldee, a small Ship. ^ pDnm And your daughters in 
the fishermen's ship. Targ, Jona. Amos iv. 2. 

“ And in Talmudical Hebrew it denotes a cock-boat ; a skiff, &c. nown "lOID 
n'inn IDID He that sells the ship, sells the cock-boat (with it). Bava. Bathra, 
chap. V. Gloss. rr:i jvxn (It is called) Dugeeth, because they catch 

fish in it.” 

Also, under the variation Dagag, he says, 

Chaldee, a Ship or Vessel. Plural, And in Ships on the 

face of the waters. Targ. Jonath. Isaiah xviii. 2.” So far Mr. Levi, who has only 
copied Buxtorf ; but Buxtorf adds, Voc. nw, “ Navicula levis, quoe celeritur vehitur 
in superficie aqucef A light Vessel. “ Elias scribit, explicatque Navem mag- 
nam, ex mvltis remis constantem, sive Triremem, quern GaUam vocantf A large 
Vessel, constructed for many oars, in fact the modern Galley. 

Thus we see sufficient Rabbins atid Targums, in support of rendering Dag, by fishing 
vessel, or Navicula ; and Dagah, by a ship or vessel, large or small ; and with this 
agrees (and even contends for it) Mr. Parkhurst, Art, np, p. 564, JSeh. Diet. 4to. 

It appears, then, that the root Dag, which is variously spelled dg, dag, dig, dug, 
has two senses, each of which signifies to preserve from water, as we have heretofore 
insisted. — 1st, A Fish, because that creature is preserved wider water. — 2nd, A Ship, 
because that construction is preserved on the water. We find the Rabbins themselves 
unanimously giving the sense of a ship to this word in other places of Scripture; 
while the Chaldee, which is the parent of the Hebrew, is decisive for this sense of the 
word ; and oriental allusion is absolutely demonstrative on this subject. 

Since, then, both Jews and Christians ag^ee in rendering the word Dagah, a ship ; 
since a ship is an acknowledged and admitted sense of the root Dag, I aesire to see 
efficient reasons wherefore the second sense of this word should be rejected in this 
passage, in the writings of Jonah. If 1 were contending for a neiv or a disallowed idea 
of the word, the duty of producing such reasons would naturally lie on me ; but, in 
supporting an ancient and acknowledged idea, an idea unanimously acknowledged, 
I appeal to ancient authorities. — the verdict of these we have seen. 

Secondly, We proceed to observe on the variations attending this word Deg, in 
the history before us. It is, 1st. VlJ r?, dag gedul, — great Dag. — 2nd, it is dag, rr. 
simply, without mention of great. — 3rd, it is dagah, htt, as we have already remarked ; 
all in the compass of a few lines. Now, if this were a fish, why these variations ? — 
But taken for a vessel, the whole becomes easy. Let DagaJi si^ify a vessel of some 
size, and Dag, as the root of the word, signify any kind of floating body, it will then 
become necessary, when the word Dag is first used, to annex some adjective, wb^reby 
to determine whether the said Dag be largd or smalt, long or short, broad or narrow, 
&c. Accordingly, the prophet adds the word great to Dag, wherd \t first occurs, lest 
otherwise, it might be mistaken fora small Dag ; but there was no need to say a greed 
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Dagah, because that word, in itself, implies a vessel of burden. Neither was there any 
need to repeat the word great to the i)ag^ qfteruHxrde^ as the reader by the first greats 
and by the use of the second term, DwaA, was guarded against mistaking this Dag 
for a small vessel. Under this view of the subject, not a word is superfluous, or can 
be spared ; nor is there a single variation without its uses, or unaccounted for, and, 
very happily for us, every word illustrates its companions. We have, in fact, both the 
root and its offspring. 

It has been remarked of a great minister, that when he could shew a favourable 
statement, he omitted the flourishes of rhetoric. We shall imitate him. We believe 
our statement will not be easily overturned, and therefore we leave these reasonings to 
their own stability. We have not burdened our readers with studied applications of 
various readings, nor critical collations of copies. Nobody, hitherto, has suggested 
any comiption in the passage of Jonah, under consideration ; and when such shall 
be suggested, it will be time enough to answer, by claiming as much right to prove 
that I)ag ought to be Dagah^ as any other person has to prove that Dagalt ought 
to be Dag. 

To conclude, should our labours be thought to tend to explain this hitherto inex- 
plicable portion of Scripture, we shall neither regret the study which it has cost us, the 
anxious solicitude which it has occasioned us, the pains of turning over volume after 
volume, without meeting a single idea applicable to our wants, nor any of those in- 
cessant head-aches and heart-aches, to which, by the investigation of this subject, and 
by hazarding our opinion, we have been peculiarly exposed ; but we shall resume, 
with pleasure, our former simile of the key ; — we have filed the wards, have fitted 
them to the lock ; and, though the bolts were rusty, we have, we hope, overcome 
their resistance, and have opened the way to the true understanding of a history, 
which will no longer be the triumph of infidels over believers. 


We must not wholly quit this subject without desiring the reader to return to the 
passage quoted from the Asiatic Researches, where we remark, that a place ** under 
ground’' had this title of preserver. This then is the very case of our Lord, who assi- 
milates his preservation in the heart of the earth, to the preservation of Jonah in the 
heart of the sea. It was hinted before, that there was more in the reference to the 
sign of Jonah, than is usually perceived; and the reader is only desired to admit, 
that the same general sense of a word, which occurs in one Eastern language, might 
also occur in another Eastern language, and then this extract will be in point to our 
former suggestions. In short, the parallels would stand thus : — 


NOAH 
in tbe water, 
is preserved 
by Divine power, 
in his Abk, 
in which he was, 

1. part of a first year, 

1. the whole of a^ond year, 
a. the beginning of a third year. 


JONAH 

in the water, 
is preserved 
by Divine power, 
in bis Dag, 
in which he was, 

1. part of a first day, 

2. tbe whole of a second diw, 
a. the begmning of a third day. 


JESUS 

in the earth, 
k preserved 
by Divine power, 
in his Tomb, 
in which be was, , 

1. part of a first day, 

2. the whole of a second day, 

8. tbe begiimiDg of a third day. 


These coinddeDces, it ishop^, eofficientl^ justify tbe references of these subjects to 
each dher ; and -whatever addition^ assimiltdkHis may be supposed or- incl^d in 
them, they will not set these aside. 
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No. CCCCLXXIIL 

FARTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SIMILE OF A BOW. 

NUMBER ccxxii. included some Illustrations of the nature and mechanism of 
the Compound Bow, i. e. a Bow compounded of the handle and arms, which arms 
were strengthened by coils of rope, &c. wound around them. This was referred 
Jiguraiively to God’s strengthening Joseph. To confirm the idea, and at the same 
time to illustrate another passage of Scnpture, which was then overlooked, we resume 
the subject of the Bow, and beg the reader to turn to our Plate of Ancient Military 
Machines, No. ccxxi. The prophet Hosea says, chap. vii. 15, 

Thou^ / have bound and Hrengthened their arms. 

Yet they do imagine mischief against me. 

They return, hut not to the Most High: 

They are like a deceitful Bow* 

Observe, 1. How binding the arms of a people should strengthen them, does not 
appear; but, that binding the arms of a Bow was the proper method to strengthen 
its arms, may be seen in our remarks on the plate. 

2. The rendering not to tlie Most High, is certainly unwarrantable. The text says 
simply vh, LA ol) not upwards, or not forwards; but it contains no allusion to the 
Most High, i* e. God ; and on what account, or by what inference, turning to God, 
should be termed turning aside, or turning round, which is the direct import of the 
word shuh, is inconceivable. But, associate with these verses the notion of a Bow, 
lately bound with fresh, or additional, coils of rope, hair, &c. ; — these coils being its 
motive powers, such binding must needs strengthen its arms, the elastic parts of the 
Bow, to which they are applied ; yet the arms of this Bow, not being steady, but 
turning round, (at their insertion?) slipping aside; any way except right forwards, 
such verheration v^ould effectually prevent a shooter in this Bow from hitting the mark 
he aimed at : such a Bow might well be called deceitful, not trust-worthy. This is 
the comparison; and I presume to think this is the fact also: and, if so, it strengthens 
our idea, that Joseph is compared to a Bow, the arms of wiiose handles were 
strengthened by the Mighty One of Jacob: for if God might strengthen the Bow, *. e* 
the people of Israel, in Hosea s time, so he might the Bow, i. e* the person of Joseph, 
in Jacob’s time; the deeper antiquity, notwithstanding. N. B. I his contributes to 
remove the harshness hitherto supposed in the phrase of Genesis, “ arms of his hands,” 
to which commentators have never been reconciled. 


No. CCCCLXXIV. SPEAR STUCK IN THE GROUND. 

1 SAM. xxvi. 7. The ancient warriors used to stick their Spears upright in the 
Ground when they put them aside: thus we are told, that Saul lay sleeping, and his 
Spear stuck in the Ground. Vid. Horn. //. K. v. 153. with Eustath. Nof. in loc. 
IL Z. 123. IL r. 135. Viig. JEm, vi. 652. JEn, xii. 130. Senec. Pkaen, 470. These 
Spears bad two points; one with which they struck; the other, perhaps, blunter, 
called oavptjTtip, which they stuck into the Ground. Sometimes the oavpwrnp was a 
hollow and pointed iron, which they stuck into the Ground, aud the Spear was put 
into it, as a candle into socket. Virg. jEn, ix. €09. 2 Sam. h. 23^ — Extracted 
from I^. Johtjn’s Tracts hy the Rev. W. C. 


CAMELS. 
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No. CCCCLXXV. CAMELS:— WIND CAMELS. 

IN No. cxxii. was proposed, not witliout a sense of hazarding somewhat rather 
STCcious than solid in so doing, a very uncustomary representation of the Camel. 
Blow far it might meet acceptance by the judicious, has not appeared ; but in the 
present number, it is intended to add a few hints to what was there suggested. In 
the Ambassadors' Travels into Persia^ page 307, we find, inter o/ia, the following 
information : The Persians have several sorts of Camels ; those with two bunches 
they call Bujghtur; those with one, Schtdtur. Of these last are four kinds: 1 . A’sr.— 
%Jurda Kaidem . — 3. JLohk. The fourth kind is by the Persians called Schutturi Imad^ 
and by the Turks, Jeldovesiy that is Wind-Camels. They are much less in bulk, 
but more active and sprightly than the other : for whereas the ordinary Camels go 
but a foot pace, these trot and gallop as well as horses. The king and the chans 
have many teams of them ; and every team consists of seven Camels, coupled toge- 
ther. They use them at magnificent ceremonies, either to meet ambassadors, covered 
with covering-cloths of red velvet, or pack-saddles made of the same stuff, em- 
broidered with gold, and with silver bells about their necks ; or to ride post ; nay, 
sometimes in the wars, in which they are thus much the more serviceable, that, in a 
defeat, they contribute much to the saving of the baggage. They trot so hard, that 
the boy who guides them, and to that end gets up first, is glad to be tied to the pannel 
or saddle, by the waist. When they run, they put out tneir heads, and open their 
nostrils, and run with such violence, that it is impossible to stay them.” — “ The har- 
monious sound of a man's voice, or an instrument, enlivens them. Whence it comes, 
that the Persians tie little bells about their knees, and a pretty big one about their 
necks.” — “ Camels are very revengeful, and long remember injuries.” — “ A Camel’s 
anger” is a proverb for an irreconcileable enmity. — [Will the attitude of these Camels, 
when running, stretching out their necks, and 0 {>ening their nostrils, &c. justify the 
derivation from swelling I OK]. 

In Judges, viii. 2. w^e read of golden ornaments on the necks of the Midianites’ 
Camels, which Gideon took away ; and verse 26. of the chains about their necks, 
with no doubt, other ornaments, bells, small and great, &c. as in this extract. 

We read, too, 1 Sam. xxx. 17. that David smote all the Araalekites, except four 
hundred young men, who rode upon Camels and fled. This accords with what is 
noticed of their swiftness, as very salutary in war. 

Our extract says, that this species of Camel is used for magnificence, &c. Was it 
of this kind, Hazael took forty, when he went to stand before Elisha? He did not 
merely lade forty Camels with the good things of Damascus, 1 suppose ; nor could 
he mean to make the whole of their burdens a present to the prophet ; but these, 
probably, were choice animals, and laden as much with magnificence us with any 
thing else, the honour of which is recorded by the historiau. 2 Kings viii. 9. 

There are iu Hebrew two words to signify a Camel (^a)» oimeLh which is com- 
monly used, and (fuivnit) achashtasan, Esther viii. 10. 14. As the business, in 
this instance, was in baste, no doubt, the swiftest kind of Camel was used to dispatch 
it. lliis tb^ denotes the Wind-Camel of the present article; the JJshare of No. 
cxxii.; and may be derived from (m) ehmsA, to go quick; though more probably 
the name is Persian. Nevertheless, we find a man of this name, I Ghron. iv. 6. 
— ^was he so named from bis speed ? N. B. This is very different from Bochaut, 
A 2 B IMv, 2. 
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who renders this word mules^ great mules; but we see in Persia four names in our 
extract, for four different species of Camels ; might not a knowledge of their distinc- 
tions contribute to appropriate the names used in these passages of Esther ? whose 
history we know happened in Persia. 

What should we think of the word Wind-Camel^ if it had occurred without accom- 
paniments ? We might have been equally perplexed with the translator of Norden^ 
who writes thus, p. 17, vol ii. using in French an Arabic appellation : We saw this 
day abundance of WaterCameh, but they did not come near enough for us to shoot 
them.** His translator adds, in a note, “whether they are a particular species of Ca- 
mels, or a different kind of animals, 1 do not know.” Now the Water-Camel is the 
Pelican ; so called by the Arabs, because that bird carries a great quantity of water in 
its throat-bag : but the metaphorical application of the name for a beast to denote a 
bird, embarrassed the translator; who wondered, as well he might, at Norden’s 
thoughts of Camel-shooting. 

This application of the word Adshart to a swift Camel, illustrates a passage in 
Proverbs, vi. 11. — at least it illustrates the ideas of the Chaldee paraphast on this 
passage, and the parallel passage, or rather repetition, chap. xxiv. 34. 

A little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the arms to sleep. 

So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth. 

And thy want as an armed man. 

It is evident the writer means to denote the speed and rapidity with which penury 
approaches ; therefore, instead of ofie that travelleth^ read— a post, or swift messenger, 
an EXPRESS. 

But our present business is with the armed man. Now the words (pD ish magen) 
are no where used to denote an armed man, or, “ a man of a shield^' as some would 
render them, literally ; but the Chaldee paraphast translates them gabra 

cishera, or rather ci-ashera^ which has always been rendered upright, “ au upright 
man,” from jashar, upright, but which, if rendered a strong man (a hero, as giboor 
signifies) swift like an Adshare [Swiftness was a prime qiiality in ancient heroes, e, gr. 
Saul, Jonathan, Achilles, &c. vide Race, or, mounted on an Adslwre, t. e, an 

Adslmre-xxder, to answer to the post, or express, in the former Une, we shall have an 
increase of swiftness suggested here, as the passage evidently demands. The simili- 
tude of the Hebrew letters, as they now stand, to what they would be, if the word 
achashtaran,! used in Esther, were received instead of them, is worth our notice : 

If the Chaldee has not retained this reading, it has done no more 
than substitute the name of the swiftest species of Camel known to' the writer, for the 
swiftest species of Camel mentioned in the Hebrew. What these Adshare were 
capable of performing, not only in point of swiftness, but of continuance, the reader 
has seen in our former attempt. 

The Lxx. translate Apo/utvc, a swift, or runner, which shews that they knew nothing 
ef tliis “ man with a shield,” who certainly could not be expected to run so freely^ 
wl^ ipeumbered with a shield, as another could ran without one. N^ B. A sAiekl is 
a w^ppn of defence. Had it been said a sword, it might have denoted power and 
attapk* Our translators, aware of this, have employed the ambiguous word ^ armed.** 
I'be sentimept, on these principles, would stand thus 

§0 xhaH/tby poverty tdvfaee ia expr^w, 

Aod tliy penury as a strong and swift [sotsgonist, or] AdtAare-tidtt, 
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Tte arduous and bold attempt of our former article was, to assimilate a Camel to 
a Ship : The following extracts from Arabic poetry, translated by Sir Wm. Jones, 
speak the same language : 

“ Even now she [the Camel] has a spirit so brisk that she flies with the rein, like a 
dun cloud driven by the wind, after it has discharged its shower. 

“ Long is her neck ; and when she raises it with celerity, ii resmbles the sTSiiN or 
A SHIP floaiing aloft on the billowy Tigris. 

“ Ah, the vehicles, which bore away my fair one, on the morning when the tribe of 
Malec departed, and their Camels were traversing the banks of Deda^ resembled 

LARGE SHIPS 

“ Sailing from Adtdi^ or vessels of [the merchant] ibn tamin, which the mariner 
now turns obliquely, and now steers in a direct course ; 

“ Ships, which cleave the foaming waves with their prows, as a boy at play divides 
with his hand the collected earth.” 

In these extracts we see, then, that the Camel is tlie ship — the swift ship of the 
desert. They contribute to justify our principle, that poetical images can only be 
ascertained by local information. 


The following belongs to the natural history of the Camel, and especially to the 
properties of that store of water which the creature collects for future supply. 

“ Nature has furnished the Camel with parts and qualities adapted to the office he is 
employed to discharge. ITie driest thistle, and the barest thorn, is all the food this 
useffil quadruped requires ; and even these, to save time, he eats while advancing on 
his journey, without stopping, or occasioning a moment of delay. As it is his lot to 
cross immense deserts, where no water is found, and countries not even moistened 
by the dew of heaven, he is endued with the power, at one watering^lace, to lay in 
a store, with which he supplies himself for thirty days to come. To contain this 
enormous .quantity of fluid, Nature has formed large cisterns within him, from 
which, once filled, he draws, at pleasure, the quantity he wants, and pours it into 
his stomach with the same effect as if he then drew it from a spring ; and with this 
he travels patiently and vigorously, all day long, carrying a prodigious load upon 
him, through countries infected with poisonous wmds, and glowing with parching and 
never-cooling sands.”. . . . 

“ We attempted to raise our Camels at Saffieha, by eve^ method that we could 
devise, but all in vain ; only one of them could get upon his legs ; and that one did 
not stand two minutes till he kneeled down, and could never be raised afterwards. — 
This the Arabs all declared to be the effects of cold ; and yet Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometih*, an hour before day, stood at 42®. Every way we turned ourselves, death 
stared us in the face. We had neither time nor strength to waste, nor provisions to 
support us. We then took the small skins that had contained our water, and filled 
them, as far as we thought a man could carry them, with ease; but after all these 
shifts, there was not enough to serve us three dajrs, at which 1 had estimated our 
journey to Syetie, tvhich still, however, was uncertain. Finding, therefore, the Camels 
would niit rise, We It^led two of them, and took so mudb flesh as might serve 
for the deficiency of bread, and/ fVom thd stomach of each of the Cannes, got about 
four gallons of water, which the Bishareen Arab managed with great dexterify. It 
is known to people convefsant with natural history, that the Camel has within him 

2 B 2 
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reservoirs, in which he can preserve drink for anv number of days he is used to. In 
those caravans of long course, which come from the Niger across the desert of Selima, 
it is said that each Camel, by drinking, lays in a store of water, that will support him 
for for^ days. I will by no means a voucher of this account, which carries with 
it an air exaggeration ; but fourteen or sixteen days it is well known an ordinary 
Camel will live, though be hath no fresh supply of water. When he chews bis cud, 
or when he eats, you constantly see him throw, from his repository, mouthfuls of 
water to dilute his food ; and Nature has contrived this vessel with such properties, 
that the water within it never putrefies, nor turns unwholesome. It was indeed vapid, 
of a bluish cast, but had neither taste nor smell.** Bruce, vol. iv. p. 596. 

Camels are often mentioned in Scripture. See Isaiah xxx. 6. xxi. 7.* a chariot of 
Camels. Camels are enumerated among the most valuable property. See 1 Chron. 
V. 21. Job i. 3. Jer. xxix. &c. 


No. CCCCLXXVI. FIG-TREE.— SYCAMORE. 

THE nature of the Fig-Tree, usually but unwarily said to be cursed by our Lord, has 
already engaged our attention. I merely mean to add a hint or two, at some other 
particulars respecting this Tree. The prophet Amos says, chap. vii. 14. he was a 
gatlierer of Sycamore fruit ;’* but we ought to render it a dresser of that kind of fruit ; 
and the following extract shews in what that dressing consisted: It shews also the 
propriety of our rendering Psalm Ixxviii. 47. “ He destroyed the iSycaiwore-Trees (of 
Egypt) with frost.’* The incorruptibility of this wood suggests a reason for its being 
in esteem. And the observation, that some of this kind grow in Syria, contributes 
to strengthen our former remarks on the Sycamore of Zaccheus. 

‘‘ The dumez (of Egypt) is called by the Europeans Pharoah’s Fig : it is the Syca- 
more of the ancients, and is properly a Ficus fatuus (Wild Fig). The fig is small, but 
like the Common Fig. At the end of it a sort of water gathers together; and, un- 
less it is cut, and the water let out, it will not ripen. This they sometimes do, cover- 
ing the bough with a net, to keep off the birds; and the fruit is not bad, though it is 
not esteemed. It is a large spreading tree, with a round leaf, and has this particular 
quality, that short branches without leaves come out of the great limbs all about the 
wood, and these bear the fruit. It was of the timber of these Trees the ancient 
Egyptians made their coffins for their embalmed bodies ; and the wood remains 
sound to this day. These Trees are likewise in some parts of Syria'" Pococke, vol. i. 

f ), 205. That these trees were common, and ordinary in Judea, vide 1 Kings, x. 7. 
saiah ix. 10. See Nos. hxvu. cclx. and the Plate^ Sycamore. 


No. CCCCLXXVII. GARMENTS WORN, &c. IN THE EAS?. 

WE took notice, in Fragments, No. xlix. of the great number of persons who 
received caftans, vests, or dres^, on occasion of a royal marriage, a custom proper 
for consideration in the case of that man in the parable, who had not on a Wedding 
Garment. A reference to a passage or two, may epable us to comprebeud the im- 
poftance attached to this mpde of eompUmeut in the East; and may enable us to 
explain the offepce given by those who .reject sucb, favours. 

The next day, December 3, the King sent to invite the ambassadors to dine 
with him once more, The Mefaemander told them, it was the custom that they shoald 
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wear over their own clothes the best of tliose garments which the King had sent them. 
The ambi^adors at first made some scruple of that compliance : but when they were 
told that it was a custom observed by all ambassadors, ami ihai no dombt the King 
would take it very ill at their hands, if they presented themselves hfore him, without 
the works of his liberality, they at last resolved to do it : and, after their example, all 
the rest of the retinue/* Ambassadors* Travels, p. 288. 

The following, from the same work, farther illustrates the importance of such 
tokens of honorary reward or remembrance. Areb Chan, governor of Schamachie, made 
a great procession to receive the envoy, who brought him a letter from the King. He 
went out to the King’s garden, and “ being come within ten or twelve paces of the 
envoy, he very cheerfully put off his garment and turban ; but perceiving the envoy 
stood a while, without saying aught to him, he began to be a little startled, and out of 
countenance, till the envoy said to him, Ai Arab Chan; who answered. What saidst 
thou ? The envoy continued, “ Scha Sefi sends thee a garment, and a letter of favour ; 
thou art certainly beloved of the King.** The Chan replied courageously, “ May 
the King’s wealth continue for ever ; and may every day of his be as a thousand. 1 
am one of the King’s old servants.” He thereupon took the garment with very 
great submission. Ambassad. Travels, p. 400. Compare Gen. xlv. 22. 2 Kings 
XXV. 9. Isaiah Ixi. 3. Dan. v. 7. 16. 29. Zech- iii. 3, 4. 

Chardin relates an instance of iniquity in an officer of the court, who, to be reven- 
ged on an absent enemy, sent him, insteaa of a royal calate, a plain habit. The Vizier, 
not daring to return into the city in that habit, and fearing lest the people should des- 
pise him, if they saw him so ill dressed at the King’s expense, as one who had lost 
his reputation at court, be sent home for a royal habit, one of the richest and most 
munificent that the late King bad sent him, and made bis public entry in that. This 
being known to all the court, they declared the Vizier was a dog ; that he had dis- 
dainfully thrown away the royal habit, with reproachful language, saying, ** I have no 
need of Sha Sefi s habits.” Their account incensed the King, who severely felt the 
affront: and it cost the Vizier his life. Chardin, Caron. Soleiman. 

We read also in Tavernier, p. 43. of a Nazar, whose virtue and behaviour so 
pleased a King of Persia, after being put to the test, that he caused himself to be 
disappareled, and gave his habit to the Nazar, which is the greatest honour that a 
King of Persia can bestow on a subject. 

The reader will see, by this instance, the import of the action of Jonathan, 1 Sam. 
xviii. 4. who loved David as his own person ; and exchanged dresses with him. — 
Compare Rom. xiii. 14. £ph. iv. 24. Col. iii. 10. 


No. CCCCLXXVIII. EASTERN HOSPITALITY.— RED HORSES. 

WE were not above a musket-shot from Anna (on the road to Bagdad), when we 
met with a comely old man, who came up to me, and taking my Horse by the bridle, 
‘ Friend’ said be, ‘ come and wash thy feet, and eat bread at my house. Thou art 
a stranger; and since 1 have met thee upon the road, never refuse me the favour 
which I desire of thee.’ The invitation of the old man was so like the custom of the 
people in ancient times, of which we read so many examples in Scripture, that we 
could not choose but go along with him to his house, where he feasted us in the best 
mamw be could, giving us, over and above, barley for our Horses; and 'for us he 
killed a lam^ and some bens. He was an inhabitant of Anna, and lived by the 
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riveTi which we wei^ obliged to cross, to wait upon the governor for our passports, 
for which we paid two piastres apiece. We staid at a house near the gate of the city, 
to buy provisions for ourselves and our Horses; where the woman of the house having 
a lovely sprightly child of nine years of age, 1 was so taken with her humour, that i 
gave her two handkerchiefs of painted calicut, which the child shewing her mother, all 
we could do could not make her take any money for the provisions we had agreed 
for. Five hundred paces from the gate of the city we met a young man of a good 
family, for be was attended by two servants, and rode upon an ass, the binder part of 
which was painted red. He accosted me in particular ; and, after some comphments 
that passed, ‘ Is it possible,’ said he, ^ that 1 should meet a stranger, and have nothing 
to present him withal?’ He would fain have carried us to a house in the country, 
whither he was going ; but seeing we were resolved to keep our way, he would needs 
give me his pipe, notwithstanding all the excuses 1 could make, and though I told him 
that I never took any tobacco ; so that I was constrained to accept it.” Tavernier’s 
Travds, p. 111. Vide Lot, Gen. xix. 1. Abraham, Gen. xviii, 6. the Levite, Judg. xvii. 
7. Rom. xii. 13. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 1 Peter iv. 9. 


This extract may contribute to explain another expression in Scripture, where we 
read in several places (as Zech. i. 8. vi. 2. Rev. vi. 4.) of red Horses ; and the word 
used (adam) signifies i/ood-red, not any kind of bright iay, or other colour usual 
among Horses. This has appeared very unnatural, and indeed is so ; but I apprehend 
that the custom of painting, or dyeing, animals for riding, whether asses or Horses, 
explains the nature of this description. 

In the extract above, Tavernier notices, that the hinder part of this young gentle- 
man’s ass was painted red; and Mungo Park informs us, that the Moorish sovereign 

Ali, always rode on a milk-white Horse, with its tail dyed red^ I suppose this was 
employed as a mark of distinction, as Tavernier appears to have understood it: 
and though, in communicating prophetical ideas, red is, no doubt, symbolical, yet the 
symbol, the dignity of the rider, &c. were expressed by the red colour of these 
Horses, without suspicion (originally) of any contradiction to the usual course of 
things and of nature. 

No. CCCCLXXIX. KING’S MARRIAGE. 

** THE King, in his Marriage, uses no other ceremony than this : — He sends an 
Aza^ to the house were the lady lives, where the officer announces to her, ‘ It is 
the King’s pleasure that she should remove instantly to the palace.’ She then dresses 
herself in the best manner, and immediately obeys. Thenceforward he assigns her 
an apartment in the palace, and gives her a bouse elsewhere, in any part she chuses. 
Then when he makes her Iteghe, it seems to be the nearest resemblance to Marriage ; 
for whether in the court or the camp, he orders one of the judges to pronounce, in his 
presence, that he, the King, has chosen his handmaid, naiping her— for his Queen; 
on which the crown is put upon her head, but she is not anointed.’' Bruce’s 
Travels, yol. iii. n. 87. , 

This will recall to the reader the ease with which the Kings of Israel appear to 
have taken wives ; but especially the manner in which David sent {^nts, and took 
Bathsheba,” 2 Sam. xi. 1. These agents answer to the Azagi of Bruce, who an* 
nottuce tbe King’s pleasure. But we are not to suppose that Bathsheba yiddad 
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without capitolatioD. We learn from another passage, 1 Kinn i. 17. that David had 
promised, and even sworn to Bathsheba, that her son should succeed to his throne ; 
and it appears to be not unlikely that this was one stipulation previous to their crime. 
[Vide also, Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv. 39, 40]. Compare No.cxxiv. 

Where nothing more was used in forming this connection, a great degree of privacy 
might easily be preserved ; so that no report of such intercourse might reach an army 
employed on a distant expedition, if indeed it was rumoured in the city where it 
occurred. The treacherous death of Uriah, nevertheless, opened the whole transaction 
between David and Bathsheba, and occasioned great scandal in Israel ; as we learn 
from other passages. 

No. CCCCLXXX. NAMES FROM INCIDENTS. 

“ THE children of the Mandingoes are not- always named after their relations ; 
but frequently in consequence of some remarkable occurrence. Thus, my landlord at 
Kamalia was called Karfa, a word signifying to replace ; because he was born shortly 
after the death of one of his brothers. Other names are descriptive of good or bad 
qualities : as Modi, ‘ a good man : ’ Fadibba, ‘ father of the town,’ &c. Indeed, the 
very names of their towns have something descriptive in them ; as Sibidooloo, ‘ the 
town of ciboa trees ; ’ Kenneyetoo, ‘ victuals here ; ’ Dorita, ‘ lift your spoon.’ Others 
appear to be given by way of reproach, as Bammakoo, ‘ wash a crocodile ; Karawr 
kalla, ‘ no cup to drink from,’ &c. Among the negroes, every individual, beside his 
own proper name, has likewise a kontong, or surname, to denote the family or clan 
to which he belongs. Every negro plumes himself on the importance or the antiquity 
of his clan, and is much flattered when he is addressed by his kontong” Munoo 
Park’s Travels in Africa, p. 269. 

This extract will remind the reader of many appellations in Scripture, which are 
taken from occurrences of various kinds. It may be added to our suggestions in 
No. CXLII. &c. 

No. CCCCLXXXI. HOUSE OF CHAMBERS— WIDE HOUSE. 

“ THE House assigned us for a lodging was built in the eastern fashion, vvith a 
square court in the middle. There was not one well furnished room in it; yet it con- 
sisted of several distinct apartments, into which the entrance was through an open gallery, 
which extended all around it. This lodging was far from being elegant and commOr 
dious.”— Niebuhr, Travels, vol, i. p, 251. Vide Dr. Shaw’s account, No.cciv. 

Somethin®- like this should seem to be what Solomon means by his (Wide House) 
house cf clumbers, Prov. xxv. 24. q. d. « If a person, by good fortune, should dwell in 
the most distant chamber of the gallery, from a quwrellmg woman, yet her contention 
will disturb the whole dwelling, and every one of its inhabitauto will suffer by their 
troul)l6SOiQ6 nGighboiir, wlio will 6ith6r spread the flame of strife ^^from chamber to 
diambCT, or annoy the whole gallery by her brawls and squabbles. 

No. CCCCLXXXII. CHARACTER OF ISHMAEL. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the descriptive character of Ishm^, that his “ hMd 
should be against every man, and every man’s band against him, we ventured in 
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No. XXX. to attribute to him social qualities ; and, among others, we queried whether he 
might not enjoy the assemblings of the tribes descended from him, or connected with 
him. Now there seems to be somewhat of a contradiction in Gen. xvi, 12. when Ish- 
mael is described as a man whose hand will be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. — 2d, Yet he shall dwell in the presence (b^'ore the facee) of ail his 
brethren. One should thinks at first sight, that his brethren would rather run away 
from him thw dwell near a man, whose hand was so constantly against them : even 
if Isbmael himself were not a misanthrope. 

Let us consider this passage attentively. Hagar, you are, yourself, flying away 
from submission ; your son will hate submission as much as you can do : you have 
despised Sarah your mistress, though greatly your superior ; your son will brook no 
superior of any kind ; but when he acquires some consideration among men, he vrill 
always be for managing affairs, will always be uppermost, paramount. [This we know 
to be fact, in the instance of the squabble between Ishmael and Isaac. — Ishmael, no 
doubt, wanted to maintain his prerogatives as the elder son. To see a younger pre- 
ferred above him ! — ^he could not bear it]. Your son Ishmael will expect ml eyes to be 
attentive to him, and this order he will enforce. In short, wherever he pitches his 
tent, he will direct all tents to stand with their faces towards his tent ; and thus he will 
dwell in the presence of (before the faces of) all hia brother sheicks^ and all the heads 
of companies, who must either treat him with the highest respect, and look towards 
him, or be driven from his station and neighbourhood.” 

Thus understood, the latter part of the verse agrees with the former ; and this con- 
ception of its import may at least furnish matter of speculation, when connected with 
the following extract from Thevenot, part ii. p. 148. 

“ The Basha s tent, pitched near Cairo, was a very lovely tent, and reckoned to be 
worth ten thousand crowns. It was very spacious, and encompassed round with 
walls of waxed cloth. In the middle was his pavillion, of green waxed cloth, lined 
within with flowered tapestry, all of one set. Within the precincts behind, and on 
the sides of his pavillion, were chambers and offices for his women. Round the pale 
of his tent, within a pistol shot, were above two hundred pitched in such a man- 
ner, that the doors of them all looked towards the Basha $ tent ; and it ever %s so, thdt 
thejf map itave their epe aiwaps upon their masters lodging, and be in readiness to assist 
him, if he be attacked.” The reader will observe the magnitude of this tent, the di- 
mensions of its walls, offices, &c. Vide the Illustrations of Solomon's Song : and 
the article Trench, in the Bictionarp. 

Did not this Basha dwell over against the faces of those who lodged in these tents? 
and was it not one sign of his superiority ? Did Ishmael, in like manner, announce his 
superiority ? and if so, was this, in part at least, his dwelling close (^) over against 
the faces of all bis brethren ? his friends, his coadjutors, his confederates. 

As the present Arab camps are pitched in a circular form (for so we learn, not only 
from the foregoing extract, but from D’Arvieux, who says “ the situation of the camp 
is round, when the ground permits it”), is it not likely that the camp of the Israelites 
in the wilderness was pitched in the same form ? because, the measures from the centre 
t. €. the tabernacle, to the ex^emity of the camp, if the camp were square, would 
vary, and be shorter, when dfawn to the sides, or be longer, when drawn to the angles 
of the square, than two tbousaud cubits; which we are told was the dimensions or the 
camp ; and afterwards became a sabbath day s jourhey. 

It impossible, moreover, that when all the people stood at the doors of their tents, to 
view Moses going to the tabernacle, apd looked after Moses, until he was gone into 

the 
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ike tahemack^ Exod. xxxiii. 8.; that thdr tents were so placed as to lo<dc towards 
the tabernacle (suppose by way of homage); else how could aU the people, weqf 
man,’' see their conauctor, or watch his geii^ in? for this action of looki^ seems to 
have lasted longer than merely while Moses was passii^ by the doors of certain tents. 

This adds something, perhaps, to our conceptions of the history of the brasen 
serpent, erected on a banner-pole. Numb, xxi.6. If this serpent were placed near, or, 
at, the tabernacle, then the Israelites, by coming to the doors of their tents, might view 
this token, independently of its elevation to a considerable height; as they occasion* 
ally viewed Moses, when entering that sacred structure. 


No. CCCCLXXXin. LETTERS HONOURED IN THE EAST. 

IT may be proper to lay before the reader the customary kind of homage which 
in the East, is paid not only to sovereignty, but to communications of the sovereign's 
will, whether by word or by Letter. The latter is our present object ; more especimly, 
because, under the article Kiss in the Diciionafy, we ventured to direct the sense of 
certain passages of Scripture, in conformity with this notion. 

The reader will perceive, that dm favour of a Letter, like that of a garment sent to 
an inferior, is an occasion of the greatest respect in the party who receives it. 

** When the Mogol, by Letters, sends his commands to any of his governors, those 
papers are entertained with as much respect as if himself weie present ; for the go- 
vernor, having intelligence that such Letters are come near him, himself, with otW 
inferior officers, rides forth to meet the Patamar, or messenger, that brings them : and 
as soon as he sees those Letters, be alights from his horse, falls down on the earth, 
and takes them from the messenger, and lays them an his head witerean he binds Utem 
fast: then retiring to his place of public meeting, be reads, and answers them."—^ 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy, p. 453. 

Tliis binding ^ these Letters on Ms head is, no doubt, to do them honour. What 
then shall we think of the force of Job’s expressions, chap. xxxi. 35. ** O that mine 
adversary had written a book — roll, accusation — bill; surely 1 would take it on my 
shoulder, and would bitid it as a crown upon me,” t. e. on my head. This idea, then, 
of the poet, was drawn from real observation of life, not from fancy, but from fact ; 
though to us it seems singular, if not extravagant. 

** I’he Letter which was to be presented to the new monarch was delivered to the 
general of the slaves. It was put up in a purse of cloth of gold, drawn together with 
strings of twisted gold and silk, with tassels of the same ,* and the chief minister put 
his own seal [upon it, to close it]. Nor was any omitted of all those knacks and 
curiosities, whicii the Oriental people make use of in making tip tlieir epistles^ 

“ The general threw himself at his Majesty’s feet, bowing to the very ground ; then 
rising upon his knees, he drew out of the bosom of his garment the bag wherein was 
the Letter which the assembly had sent to the new monarch. Presently he opened 
the bag, took out the Letter, hissed it, laid it on his forehead, presented it to his Majesty, 
and then rose up.” Chardin’s Coron. of Soleimash P- 44. 

This is a clear confirmation of the sense given to me passages quoted in the article 
Kiss; Diet, 

While I was paying obeysance, a gentleman, who bad received fimn me at 
the hall door the King of Persia’s Let^ patent, which I held in my band, and the 
present which I had bought firom the Prince, and lay’d ’em in order in a large silver 
Edit. 4. « C Div. 2. 
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voider, «et down the voider at the Prinpe'^ ^t; {iresetitly he took the patent, open’d 
it, and risioig up jfrom his seat, put it to Ms l^ps^ an4 Wyd it upou Ms J^dksad; then 
gave it to his chief minister, to tell him the contents. Afterwards, he viewed the pre- 
sent with a great deal of curiosity and satisfaction.” CjHAaDiM’s Tmvsls% p- 

No. CCCCLXXXIV. MIXTURE OF MORTAR IN THE EAST, 

IN a foregoing Fragment, No. cxc. we had occasion to allude to the nature of the 
Mortar used in toildings ; W, as in Persia, where we have inferred that the prophet 
Ezekiel dwelt [vide No. cvi.l, the Mortar is made in^ a manner different from that 
customary among ourselves, I apprehend that few, if any, British readers enter fully 
into the writer’s meaning. 

The prophet says, Ezek. xiii. 10. “ one built up a wall, others daubed, cast, or set 
it, with untempered” — Mortar is the word supplied in our translation. “ The Mortar 
in Persia is made of plaster, earth, and chopped straw, all well wrought and in- 
corporated together : but this is not the material with which they cast or set, L e. 
coat over, their walls. They cast their walls pretty often, also, with a mixture made 
of plaster and earth, which they call ZerdgMl (i, e. yellow earth ; though in reality 
it be not yellow, but rather of a musk or cinnamon colour) : they get it on the river 
side, and work it in a great earthen vessel ; but they put so little earth in proportion 
to water, that it remains liquid, like muddy water, Or at most hke strained juice ; and 
it is altogether the colour of that earth. They make use of it to work the plaster 
in another earthen vessel, where they mingle this water with plaster, in such a 
quantity, that it retains the colour of the earth. With this mixture they cast their 
walls, which at first look all grayish ; but, according as they dry, they grow so white, 
that, when they are fully dry, they look almost as if they were plastered over with 
pure plaster. This mixture is used not only for saving plaster, but also because it 
holds better than plaster alone; and (in my opinion) lool^ as well.” That is dt Ispa- 
han. Thevenot’s Travels^ Part ii. p. 86. 

We observe, 1. That the building of a wall is a different occupation from the 
tdastering of it : “ onebuildeth, others plaster.” 2. That the Mortar also is different. 
iTie word (bsin tephel), rendered untempered^ signifies crude, simple to excess, in a 
bad sense ; insipid, spiritless, absque temperaturay absque temperamento : it clearly 
means the preparation of plaster, without addition or mixture, as of this Zerdghil; 
for we find that this Zerdghil has the property of making the coating stand better 
than plaster. [And this seems to be the meaning of the word, where it occurs. 
Job vu 6. can that which is insimdy excessively simple, whicb has no due mixture of 
xelisbing panicles in it, but is flat, spiritless, &c. be eaten without salt 1 which may 
give it somewhat of a taste and relish ; whence the metaphorical sense of the word is 
folly,'] Observe, also, that the wall improves in 4:olour as it dries ; but the prophet 
says, that such expectation shall be disappointed ; it shall be cracked down by 
rain, and the wall itself shall be overthrown by storms and wind, even to its found- 
ation. Moreover, it shall fall on those who built it, and on those who plastered, 
cast, coated, rendered it — meaning, the ifyudicious and erroneous pi'ophets of Israel*. 

This Number adds another indicatioti, that the prophet Ezekiel resided in Persia; 
for this allusion, like some others already introduced, is taken from a local custom 
of that country. I doubt not, that, could we ascertain the si^ations, &c. of the 
piy^riiats, we ^ould find them, like our Lord, drawing many obserratUiBs from 
smrauadiiig objects* which to understand ftiUy, requires ^eqiiate4U»|i]BkK^ 
objects of the same nature and propeitiea 
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No. CCCCLXXXV. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, FOREIGN, AT BABYLON. 

UNDER the word Dulcimer in the DicUonaty, the reader haa seen the difflcully 
which arises on a passage of the pr^het Daniel, where he uses the Greek word 
in a Chaldee history. This for^gn term has been made an ai^gunient 
against the integrity and authority of the book ; and hitherto no one has fairly ao* 
counted for the use of it. We hinted, in the article, at what might lead to satisi^c* 
tion on this subject ; but the following extract appears to l>e more effectual, while 
at the same tiipe it rarfectly coincides with our conjecture: “At the coronation of 
Soleiman King of Persia,” says Chardin, p. 51, “the general of the rausqueteers, 
having whispered some few mmutes in the King's ear, among several other mings of 
lesser importance, gave out, that both the loud and soft music should nlay in the two 
balconies upon the top of the great building, which stands at one ena of the palace 
royal, called Kaisarie, or Place Imperial. No nation was dispensed with ; wiiet/^er 
Persians^ Indians^ TSirks^ Muscovites^ Eurojfeans^ or others ; which was immediately 
done. And this same tintamarre^ or confusion of instruments, which sounded more 
like the noise of war than music, lasted twenty days together, without intermission, 
or the interruption of night; which number of twenty days was observed to answer 
to the number of the young monarch's years, who was then twenty years of age.” 

Now, if among a list taken of these Musical Instruments, there should appear one 
or more peculiar to the musicians of Europe, say violin, or hautbois, &c. would such 
a record form a just argumebt against the authenticity of this history ? It is clear, that 
Nebuchadnezzar, like the King of Persia, did not exempt any from attending his 
festival : and I think the instances are sufficiently parallel to justify the inference of 
their being conducted on similar principles, and of foreign Music being introduced by 
means very much the same in both cases. 

No. CCCCLXXXVI. PIGEONS' DUNG USED IN THE EAST. 

Mr. HARMER, vol. hi. p. 186, has extracted from Chardin the observation, that 
they have a multitude of Dove-houses in Persia, which they keep up, more for the 
Dung of these birds, than for any thing else ; this being the substance with which 
they manure their melon-beds, and which makes them so good, and so large. He 
concludes from hence, that the Doves* Dung of 2 Kings vi. 25. was not a species of 
food, but was bought for the purpose of manuring beds of esculents of the succulent 
kind, as melons, cucumbers, &c. 1 add to his observation, that Thevenot, Part H; 
fs 115 , tells us, they make at Ispahan great use of this article for this purpose. He 
says, “ They eat melons almost all the year round ; they take much ^ins in cutti* 
vating them. In the first place, they make use of a g^at deal of Pigeons' Dung 
(keeping Pigeons only for that purpose), which they put into the ground, where they 
sow the melons ; and that Dung is sold by weight.” So yre find the Doves' Dung at 
Samaria was sold by the cab, and at a very great price. 

“ It is to be observed, that every time they open with their nails the earth about the 
roots, they fill it up with Pigeons’ J>ung, and give it new nourisbrnent,” p. 116. ^ * 

Re tells us farther, that “they dig at the roots of palm4vees, sometime»< eight or 
ten feet, till they have found water on one side, and then fill up that hole with^^Pmeous’ 
Dung, v^ef^tb^ have always |Mrovision m that country, because in the viltafee^ 
they poqioeely ^eep a gi^ many tame Paeons ; an<| I by tbepeopleof^her 
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couuiiy, that if they took not that coarae with the palm-treea* they would not bear 
good fruit.” 

This kind of manure appears lo be of grater consilience than we are aware of, 
eq^iaHy to the perfection of the fruits which it nourishes ; apd as only the rich eould 
afford to purchase it, in Samaria, it shews that the stores were nearly exhausted ; 
yet that there were in that city persons who would procure this gratification under 
their then situation, however dearly they paid for the material necessary to effect 
their purpose. [But see Cicer aud Dove's Do no iu the DicHonarjf]. 

De Vitriaco, however, tells us, that some of the more delicate Egyptians pined to 
death, when Damiata was besieged (a. d. 1218), though they had a suffic^cy of 
com, for want of the kinds of food they had been used to-Tpotn/nonr, garlic, onions, 
Jislif birds, fruit, herhs, &c. It is possible, that in Samaria Too, there might l>e those 
who equally pined for their accustomed cooling delicacies; and this agrees with 
allusions iu the prophets to the extravagance of the Samaritan females, their sloth, 
pride, luxury and arrogance. Comp. Ezek. xxiii. Amos iv. 1. 

I add the following from Tavernier, p. 146: ‘‘There are above three thousand 
Pigeon*bouses in Ispahan ; for every man may build a Pigeon-house upon his own 
farm, which yet is very rarely done. All the other Pigeon-houses belong to the King ; 
who draws a greater revenue from the Dung than from the Pigeons ; u^ich Dung, as 
they prepare it, serves to cultivate their melons.^' 

M. Mobibr observes the same: be says, “The Pigeon-houses are laige round 
towers, erected for the sole purpose of collecting Pigeons' Dung for manure. Their 
interior resembles a honey-comb, pierced with a thousand holes, each of which forms 
a snug retreat for a nest .... The Dung of Pigeons is the dearest manure the Persians 

use ; they apply it almost entirely to the rearing of melons The revenue of a 

Pigeon-house is about 100 tomauns pe?' oftnmit. Second Journ^ to Persia, p. 141. 

N. B. If Pigeons were kept only for their Dung, anciently in Judea, how reason- 
able was the ol&ring in favour of the poor, of a pair of Turtle-Doves, or two young 
Pigeons ! 

No. CCCCLXXXVII. ROYAL FAMILY SHUT UP IN THE EAST. 

WE find Divine anger threatening to “ cut off from Jeroboam him who is shut up 
and left in Israel.” 1 Kings xiv. 10. In chap. xxi. 21. the same threat is made 
against Abab ; wide also 2 Kings ix. 8. This shutting up of the Royal Family ap- 
pears sufficiently strange to us ; and the rather as we^rceive that the sons of David 
the King enjoyed liberty sufficient, and more than sufficient. 

The following extracts will throw some light on this sulgect : — In one of them we 
find the Royal Family dwelling together on a moontain, vrtiich, thouffh a place of con- 
finement, yet bad some extent. In the other we fiad tbcfffi in a palace, which only 
in name differred from a prison. f ^ 

“The crown being hereditary in one Faifiify,but eledlive in the person, and poly- 
gamy being permitted, must have multiplfed these heto very mUbb, and produced 
constant disputes ; so that it was found necessary to p|bYide a remedy anarchy, 
and effusion of royal blood, vifhich was otlibrwise inevitable to foUow. Tlie rmnedy 
was a humane and gentle one; they W^re conflmd in a good cKmale upon a 
high nooiitain, and mamtained tlMm M the ndbKe exp^fisA They are ibeih 
taoKhljto read and nrrite, bdl aotMog ehef 7fi(^ d»r <r^ A ppt te xtMInd thtM ; 
aOdOtMiiices of gold, whii^ is 30,000 deiUn, or crowns^ are m 
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thoir msmtenanoe, Tbeire princes are hardly used, and, in troublous timee, often 
put to death upon the smallest misinfortnation. While I was at Abysjunia, thdr 
fefenue was so grossly misapplied, that some of them were said to hare dM with 
hun^ and of cold, by the avarice and hard-heartedness of MichUel nwlectiDff to 
furnish them necessaries. Nor had the KiOg, as far as I could discern, mat Mlow- 
feelifig one would have exp^ted from a prince rescued from that very situadon him- 
self. Perhaps this was owing to his fear of Ras Michael. 

** However that be, and however distressing the situation of those princes, we can- 
not but be satisfied with it, when we look to the neighbouring kingdom of 2^nnaar 
or Nubia. There no mountain is trusted with the confinement of their princes, but, as 
soon as the father dies, the^hroats of all the collaterals, and all their descendants ^at 
can be laid hold of, are cut ; and this is the case with all the black states in the desert 
west of Sennaar, Dar Four, Sele, and Bagirma.'* Brvcb, vol. iii. p. 308. 

** Though more than thirty years had elapsed since the death of Sultan Achmet, 
father of the new Emperor, he had not, in that interval, acquired any great informa- 
tion or improvement. Shut up, during this long interval, in the apartments assigned 
him, with some eunuchs to wait on him, and women to amuse him, the equality of his 
age with that of the prince’s, who had a right to precede him, allowed him but little 
hope of feigning in his turn; and he had, besides, well-grounded reasons for a more 
serious uneasiness.” Baron du Tott, vol. i. p. 115. 

We see now how Athaliah might destroy, not merely an individual, but all the 
seed royal, 2 Kings xi. 1. because, if she found access to the palace to accomplish 
the slaughter of any one, she might easily cut off the whole. This also renders cre- 
dible the slaughter of Ahab’s sous, seventy young persons at one time. — They were 
kept shut up, it seems, in Samaria, where their keepers became their destroyers. 
How far the same confinement might take place in the instance of the sons of Gicfeon, 
Judges ix. 2, 5. we cannot determine ; but it should appear, that at least they were 
kept in one place of abode, whether that place were the mansion or the tower of 
their father. 

This Number is properly an appendix to No, ux. 

No. CCCCLXXXVllI. SEPULCHRES, FAMILY AND HONORARY. 

THE importance attached to the possession of the Sepulchre bekMiging to the 
ancestors of a family, with the anxiety shewn by beads of families, to transmit this 
portion of their property to their descendants, is very conspicuous in many places ct 
Scripture. From the days of Abraham, who procured such a depositary for himself 
and his, at a considerable expense, down to the Gospel instance of the honourable 
Joseph, who cut during life his Sepulchre in a rock, wnich was dignified by becoming , 
the dormitory oHhe Lord of Life, this principle seems to have maintained its foil ener- 
gy. I'he sacredness, too, of the House appointed for all living, is more impressively 
felt in the East than among ourselves ; for though among ourselves no person of d^ 
cency would wilfoUy disturb the remains of the deparM^ yet we know that some 
studies make pretty tree with the tomb and its contents. 

The following inscriptions, diew the property of these residences stt^ongly 
claimed ; and many a threatening folminatkm agaaist the unprincipled distoriber of 
pei|ietiial rmose, is extant on merbles which preserve the memory of the origbid. 
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iwbl^t wboie iDscrbtiaii we tbiUl give here, waa originally brought 
the levant, by the Chevalier de CamillL The scpae of the Greek inacripiian is thiw: 

7bi« is the monument of Publiua iElius Tertiust of Smyrna* senator^ pasd/otriba 
(or trainer up of youth). The place where he is laid belongs to me. My heirs and 
my freedmen, who also have a r^bt of being buried here, should take care to preserve 
it, and to see that performed which I have ordered, by the inscription on my Tomb* 
They shall not lay any dead body in the coffin where 1 am put ; nor shall they pm 
any other coffin in this Tomb. If they shall fail in this, or shall give room for aW 
other, contrary to my order, they shall pay a fine to the lords the Emperors, of ttvb 
thousand deniers;^ about 100/. 

It is plain, then, that at Smyrna, whence this monument was taken, they had power 
to inscribe on their Tombs what they would have done, and to lay penalties and fines 
on those who should act contrary to their wills, expressed in these inscriptions : and, 
for the greater security, copies of these conditions were deposited in the archives. 
This was the custom at Smyrna, at least We shall give here other instances, taken 
from the marbles at Oxford. “ Alee, the wife of Timocrates, son of Apelles, jointly 
with Docimus, the son of Docimus, and Tryphon, another son of Docimus, with whom 
she was brought up, hath bought this vaulted room, together with the little chamber 
joining to it, and the places for laying coffins. She hath laid there a coffin of Pro- 
conessian marble, wherein she hath laid the bodies of those two men with whom 
she was brought up. And while now living, she hath prepared this place of sepulture 
for herself, for her daughter Alexandra, by her husband Timocrates, for her freed- 
raen, and for the two men above named, who are gone into another life, and for their 
heir, Cudio.” 

We see these places for sepulture were bought and sold, which is plain from 

other inscriptions, as from the next, the beginning of which is lost ** Artemidorus, 

with the consent of his sons and grandsons, hath granted to him the use of the tiuira- 
ceumy or vaulted chamber, which hath over it another chamber, and also the use of 
the monument, and of the coffins, together with their places, no one being able to 
give him any molestation. But as for any thing pertaining to the first tk&rmeumy or 
chamber above it, and the coffins, and places for coffins there, it is not allowed to 
sell any of the said things for whatsoever price, or to alienate them, on any pretence 
whatsoever. And if any one shall presume to alienate any of the above named things, 
both he who sells, and ^e purchaser, or person in favour of whom the alienation is 
made, shall pay to the venerable senate of Smyrna 2500 deniers (about 50/.). The 
copy of this inscription hath been placed in the archives.” Montfaucon, Antiq. 
JSxpl. vol. tii. p. 404. 

Here we have, 1. A Double Sepulchre, or tkoraceumy which has over it another 
chamber. We have seen, in No. ccxi. chamb^ behind chamber, in Tombs. Now 
the Cave of Machpelab, Gen. xxiii. 9. was a double cave, as the Word implies ; but 
was it chamber over chaniber, or chamber beyond chamber? I should thmk it w^s 
cut in a rock, and as likely to be the former as the latter. We see, 2. That strangers, 
or others not of the family, were sometimes admitted (no doubt by way of honour, or 
favour) to intermeUt in the Sepulchres of natives. The HethiteS, then, were not un- 
dutifnl to their friends departed, whbtt they said to Abraham, ** In the' Oh'oliiis^of our * 
Sq[>ulchres, bury thy dead/* 3. These sales were recorded in the ^chiv4a«0f citi^ : 
so was, certainly, the pumhase of Abraham enregistered m the archives df the city of 
Het^. N. B. This pr^ce has its inference on the subject of the imtiqiuty of wriiufg* 
4. That the freemen partook of the &mily Sepulchre. Obsoprs^ alfo* the. mm,, 

# 
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or trainer up of youth: this was uO doubt an honourable' office, as the 
party was a senator. — It was not therefore for want of another word the Aj^stle uses 
the less honolirabie appellation, pedagogue, to express the office of the law, GaL iii. 24« 

No. CQCCLXXXIX. SEPULCHRAL APPELLATIONS. 

WE find ill ScKpture various Appellations given to the Sepulchre : among others, 
that of the Aoti^e appointed for all living— the long home of man — and the everlaeting 
habitdHm. 1 think these are capable of much illustration from antiquity. The 
following are from Montpaucon : 

We observed, in thefifl|| volume of our Antiquity, a Tomb, styled there, as here 
Quietorium, a Resting-place. There it is st^ed Clymmis Quieiorium. Qaieecere, to 
rest, IS often said of nie dead, in epitaphs. iTius we find, in an ancient writer, a man 
speaking of his master, who had b^n long dead and buried : Cujus ossa hene quiescant : 
May his bones rest in p^ce ! We have an instance of the like kind in an inscription 
in Oruter (p. 696) ; and in another (p. 954), Fedt sibi requietorium: He made himself 
a RESTING-PLACE. [Vide Job iii. 13. 17, 18. xvii. 16]. 

** This resting-place is called frequently, too, an eternal house. In his life-time 
he built himself an eternal house, says one epitaph. ^ He made himself an eternal 
house with his patrimony,* says another. * He thought it better (says another epitaph) 
to build himself KJii eternal house, than to desire his heirs to do it;* and another, 

* He put an inscription upon his eternal house.* And another, * He made a per- 
petual HOUSE for his good and amiable companion.* — They thought it a misfortune, 
when the bones and ashes of the dead were removed from their place, as imagining 
the dead suffered something by the removal of their bones. This notion occasioned 
all those precautions used for the safety of their Tombs ; and the curses they laid on 
those who removed them.” 

t wish farther to illustrate this, by reference to those inscriptions on the Tombs at 
Palmyra, which have been explained by Mr. Swinton, PhU. Trans, vol. liii. p. 276, 
&c. And the rather, because the Palmyrenians, as we have formerly observeu, were 
so strongly assimilated to the Jewish rmtion, as to be all but Jews, in many of their 
peculiarities : as they really were Jews in some of them. 

Solomon, Eccl. xii. 5. calls the Tomb (jdTP JV2 bith olam) the bouse of ages, or of 
long duration ; and Mr. Swinton reads the bednning of a Punic inscription, found in 
the island of Malta, thus (a^ /u Tm, cheder oeih ohm) : the Chamber qf long liome. 

[Thu] Chamber of tlie House of Ages [or the long hme\ is the Sejndchre of an upr^ht 
man deposited [here] in a most sound[dead] sleep. — The people, having a great affection 
for him, were vastly concerned, when Hannibal, the son qf Barmelec, was interred^'- 
Observe, this is the very expression of Solomon, and justifies the sense of the words, 
as used in our version. Observe, also, the figure to denote death — a d^ deep; a 
simnd sleep* In this sense our Lord spake, Our friend Lazarus \somdly] sleepeth: 
I go to awake him out of sleep : (and this gives the spirit of the disciples* answer, Lord 
if be soundly sleep, be shall do well ^ sound sle^, beinga favourable symptom in 
nek persons). The maid is not dead, but sleepeth, &c. llie word sleep, I suppose^ 
was capable of so much ambiguity, as not instantly, or infallibly, to strike our Lord*s 
bearers in the sense be intended by it. 

We find also the descriptioii of ** eternal house.** May this be the sa^ af our 
Lurd means, by ** ev^lastii^ babttations**-r-oi»vi«c sKfne, Luke xvi. 9. ? , if it may, 
and if these words denote tbe Tomb, then we have hitherto erred in our comments 
on tbit passage: we gaually understand it to signify, **make to yourselves friends 
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among peraons of piety, that, when they die, they mn^ reoeire you into heaven.” But 
if, instead of heaven, we render the iombf ttien we ought, perhaps, to seek another sense 
of the words. Shall we read them with an interrogation? ^‘Wbat! do you* [as this 
unjust steward didj make to yourselves friends by 3ie Mammon of unrighteousness* 
•-^wealth acquired by injustice ? that, when ye die, t/i€jf who have been your accom- 
plices, may receive you in the everlasting houses? (the tomb ; hades), O, by no means 
act so unwisely ; for their dwellings must needs be in punishment,^' I presume not to 
say, that this rendering meets the whole sense, or the difficulty of the passage ; but 
there seems at least to be no harm, in considering these everlasting habitations” as 
simply importing hades, or the unseen state ; not determinately either Heaven or Hett. 
Otherwise, reading as usual, ** make friends, who may receive you with honour, when 
you retire from this world to that which is unseen.” Vide Hell ; and Isaiah xiv. 9. 
Ezek. xxxi. 16. 2 Peter ii. 4. Comp. Nos. ccx. ccxi. Gates of Hades, and Plate. 

No. CCCCLXC. SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

1 WISH to remark a custom (as it appears to be, from its frequency) among the 
Palmyrenians, on whose marbles we find the Inscriptions, *<To the blessed name be 
fear for ever.” “To the blessed name, for ever good and merciful, be fear.” “ To 
the blessed name for ever be fear,” &c. Now this is precisely similar to the passage, 
Lev, xxiv. 11. “ And the Israelidsh woman's son blasphemed the name, and cursed.” 
See also ver. 16. We observe that the name of the Deity is not expressed ; but, at Pal- 
myra, Baal, perhaps, was the name most venerated fas the stones which contain these 
Inscriptions are guessed to have been altars : but, if the parties to whom they refer were 
Jews, then these instances are so much the more applicable to our purpose) ; as in 
Israel Jehovah was the sacred name ; yet in neither instance is it inserted, but is sug- 
gested by allusion and inference. Might the custom of not writing the name Jehovah, 
as maintained among the modern Jews, originate from some such usage of antiquity ? 
As to the ascription of fear to the sacred name, it needs no explanation. Exod.>xxui# 
21. Ma). i. 11, iv. 2. See 1 Kings xiv. 21. God chose to put his Name in Jerusalem* 
2 Chron. xii. 13. Ezra vi. 12. rsalm xx. 1. xcix. 3. Isaiah Ivii. 14. Micah iv. 5. 

1 shall give one of these Palmyrene Inscriptions at length : 

“ To the blessed Name for ever be fear : Salmon, son of NasOf son of Hiza, dedicated 
this on accomt of his own safety, and that of his children, in t/$e month Nisan : the 
year 447.” So we find Job offering sacrifices for himself and for bis children, Job i. 6. 
ibr himself and for his friends, chap. xlii. 8,^^ 10. 

We may notice, on these Palmyrene Inscriptions, the months Tdmth, Tisri, Nisan^ 
.land Elul: also Pettul and Shebeth : which we also find in Scripture. 

We have formerly considered Moses as Caravan-Bachi of Israel; but we are told 
no monument was erected over his pkce of buriah^because it was absolutely concealed : 
that such an honourable erection might otherwise have taken place, appears probable, 
from one at Palmyra, which commemorates a Ceuwan-Baehs, who certainly did not 
equal Moses in dignity. “ This is the lot (or portUni) of Jniias AmeUus &dmalath, 
son of Meda, a Jew, chirf of the earamn, which Ms senate and peopk howe decreed to 
him, because he eondnetea home the cmanan, and rnmnorted it at m own expensei in the 
year 569.” This Jew is caMed in the Inscription Kah ShiriPih. The woid Hah the 
reader baa seen in composition in many Scripture names ; and the morA SUritak is, 
in the Hebrew, descriptive of that caravan, or company of Ishmaelite^ which carried 
off Joseph, Cff», atxxvJL 26. [Vide adjfm J^ieiionary]. 

U fpey notate ammi t%Add Mr. Swinton’s translation ftom.tlie.Palisyrene, of the 

Inscription 
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iMcii^on which we gare, as translated from the Gredc* No. cviii. The reader 
will observe how diffidently the names of the same person appear in his native 
langua^, and in the Greek; together with the inferences arising from the same 
inscription being in both languages on the same monument. Jareus, son of Hali- 
beus, son of Jareus, dedicated this elevated monument of silver, and its ornaments 
(prepared at his own expense), to Aglibolus and Malachbelus, in consequence of a 
vow be had made, when in great fear and danger, and for the safety (or health) of 
bimself mid his family, in the month Shebat, in the year 647.” This ** elevated mo- 
numeaf' 19 what the Hebrews, I presume, would call ^^a handT vide No. ccxviii. 
There are other particulars on medals, &c. of this country, well worth notice. 

It may not be amiss to add, that since Mr. Swinton*s days, considerable 
progress has been made in the study of Palmyrene antiquities and inscriptions ; 
also, that the Punic inscription found at Malta has been the subject of a particular 
essay by Sir William Drummond. London^ 1810. His version diflers considerably 
from that of his learned predecessor. 


No. CCCCXCI. SWORDS, &c. FIGURES OF SPEECH FROM. 

METAPHORICAL Figures of Speech may arise wholly from poetic imadnation 
and fancy, combining conceptions of non-existent things, into imagery, for Uie pur- 
pose of force and vigour of language ; but they often have a greater foundation in fact 
than appears at first sight; either they have such a foundation, or they have had it. 
Circumstances may have occurred which gave occasion to such or such expressions, 
whose significant import has preserved them in use, after their original causes or 
occasions have been lost and forgotten. 

Though “ ill words break no bones,” yet we use the metaphor of “ piercing words;” 
and we understand Hamlet very well, when he says, “I will speak da^ers.” 
In like manner the Psalmist says, the words of his enemies are drawn Swords,” iv. 
21. ; and Iix.7. “ Swords are in their lips ; their tongue is a sharp Sword.” {vide Prov. 
xii. 8). 1 do not know whether the reader has taken the same offence as myself, at 

seeing this Fi^re of Speech realized in picture; so that, when it is said of our Lord, 
Rev. i. 16. (evidently in a poetical manner), that ** out of his mouth went a sharp 
two-edged Sword,” the painter has thought proper to depict a tongue of immense 
lens^, of the nature and appearance of a Sword. 1 say, having been offended at this, 
and similar representations. I was somewhat starts, on perusing a passage in 
Thrvenot, Parti, p. 229: ** The galliot being out a cruising, met with a Turkish 
galliot, and having laid her athwart hauze, they met with a ^ut resistance. The 
Turks who were on hoard of her, having a naked Sword hetweea their teethe and 
a musket in their bands, beat off their adversaries.” 

How this naked Sword was used in combat does not appear; but if this ever were 
a part of a military custom, then the metaphor of a ^iword, issuing from the mouth, 
seems as if it might be justified by matter of fact. And this expression may rank 
among those which have originated from some analogous incident. 

There is a due medium between beii^ over-fastidious in criticising works of art, and 
accepting every crude attmpt at impossibilities with satisfaction,, or passing it over 
with indifference ; but I think I have seen so many fiilse narrations (t. e. rspmenta- 
tioQs) adopted in the arts ofdcsira, and amone judicious artists too, whose influ- 
ence has considerable extent, fliat me public Iras be^ misled, to its serious injury; for 
indeed k it a serious mjory when events of sacied history have been exposed to 
jaik.4. 2 D Div.% 
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censure, not from the language of their original audiors, from facts truly connected 
with the original narration, but from such additions, caprices, and perversions, as 
genius, unguided by accurate information, has ventured first to suggest, and at length 
to indulge and establish. 

Precisely the same thought arises from the use of arrows, which we are told by Mr. 
Mungo Park, Travels in Africa, p.,99. are held in the mouth, ready to be used m the 
bow, at an instant. — “The negroes ....each of them took from his quiver a handful 
of arrows, and putting two between his teeth, and one in his bow, waved to us with 
his hand, to keep at a distance.’* See now, how easily “ bitter words” may be com-- 
pared to arrows, as Psalm Ixiv. 3. ; how the “ teeth of the sons of men may be spears 
and arrows,” as Psalm Ivii. 4. ; how “their tongue is an arrow shot out,” Jer. ix. 8. ; 
how “ the tongue that beareth false witness, is a sharp arrow.” Prov. xxv. 9. These 
metaphors never were difficult, because they were considered as comparisons ; but 
now they assume a relation to positive fact, yet without losing any of their energy as 
comparisons. 

Will this principle illustrate that sufficiently obscure passage, Psalm cxx. “Deliver 
my soul, O Lord, from lying lips, from a deceitful tongue. What shall be given unto 
thee, or what shall be done to thee, thou false tongue ? Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with coals of juniper ?” These latter words are usually understood to imply a punish- 
ment. “Thou shalt be pierced with arrows; thou shalt be burned with coals of 
juniper-wood,” which have the reputation of long continuing the fire that consumes 
them, of long holding it in vigour. 

But, may we take it in another riew ? “ Thou false tongue ! thou art comparable 
in respect of piercing, to the sharpest [poisoned?] arrows of the mighty: thou art 
comparable in respect of the length of time to which thou boldest thy implacability, 
to coals of juniper-wood itself, famous as that wood is for its long maintenance of 
fire without being consumed. Thou retainest thine anger for ever.” This certainly makes 
a good sense, is agreeable to the Hebrew, and gives great spirit to the following 
inteijection : “ Alas for me ! inasmuch as I wander in Mesech I as I dwell in the 
tents of Kedar !” That the tongue might readily be compared to such sharp arrows, 
we have seen above ; and for the retention of fire, when otherwise it mignt cease, 
vide No. cxxvii. 

No* CCCCLXCII. SEAL-SKINS FOR COVERING. TAHASH. 

AMONG those inadvertent renderings, which, for want of better information on 
oriental natural history, have been adopted in our public translation, that of “badgers* 
skins” for the covering of the tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 5^. et al. and for shoes, Ezek. 
xvi, 10. has been liable to great exception. The badger is an inhabitat of cold 
countries, certainly not of Arabia, and is rare, even where it breeds; as in England: 
who has ever seen, at one time. Skins enough to cover a trunk, much less a large tent ; 
even supposing the skin were proper for that purpose ? Whereas, it appears by 
Exod. XXXV. 23. that several persons in the Israelitish caravan had Tahash Skins 
in their possession at the sapie time, so that the animal was not scarce^ Not to 
question whether the Skin, if a rarity, would have been placed outside of ihe ta^er- 
liacle,to defend the whole structure. 

'Hie ancient versions, for the most jp^ took the word Tahasih to si^ify a colour, 
a violet colour, to which the raix^* Suns were dyed; and for this opinion Bochart 
contends : but the Rabbins insist on its being an animal ; and Aben Ezra thinks it 
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to be of the bull kind; some aniioal which is tkicfc and fat; and ia this sense the 
word appears to be the same as the Arabic Daka9^h fat, oily, 

The conjecture, then, of those who refer the Tabash to the Seal, is every way cre^ 
dible ; as in our own island the Seal is famous for its fat or oil, which, in default of 
whale oil, is used for similar purposes. Moreover, Seal-Skins, on account of theiij* 
durability, are used to cover trunks and boxes, to defend them from the weather ; and 
as the Skin of the Takash was used for making shoes, Ezek. xvi. 10. so the Skin of 
the Seal may be tanned into as good leather as calf-Skin itself ; and (i believe) is 
known in the leather trade by the name of “ Dog’s-Skin.” [Perhaps, q, ‘‘ jeo-dog s 
skin ? ”] 

It remains then, to be proved that an animal, fit for the purpose, was easily pro- 
curable the Israelites m the wilderness ; for this we quote The ve not, p. 160 , who, 
being at Tor, a port on the Red Sea, says, But th^ could not furnish me with any 
thing of a certain fish, which they call a sea-man. [This name seems to have misled 
Linnseus, who ranks it homo marinus, JMchekus ; but the Skin of this fish is too hard 
and unpliable for our present purposes.] However, I got the band of one since. 
This Fish is taken in the Red Sea, smout little isles, Uiat are close by Tor. It 
is a great strong fish, and hath nothing extraordinary but two hands, which are indeed 
like the hands of a man, saving that the fingers are joined together with a Skin like 
the foot of a goose ; but the S/kn of the fUh is like the Skin cf a wild g^otU^ or shamois. 
When they spie that fish, th<^ strike him on the back with harping irons, as they d& 
whales, and so kill him. They use the Skin of it for making bucklers^ which are 
musket proof' 

Whether this be a species of Seal, must be left undetermined ; as nothing is said of 
its coming ashore ; or being amphibious ; nevertheless, it may be the Tahash of the 
Hebrews. Niebuhr says, p. 157, Fr. edit. “A merchant of Abushahr, called Dahash 
that fish which the captains of English vessels called porpoise, and the Germans sea- 
hog, or dolphin. In my voyage from Maskat to Abushahr, 1 saw a prodigious quan- 
tity together, near Rds Muss&idom, who all were going the same way, and seemed to 
swim with great vehemence.” 

These testimonies inform us, 1. That an animal is still called Dahash in Arabia, 
2. That it is very numerous. 3. That its Skin is like that of a wild goat, or sfaamois, 
consequently, fit for being dressed and manufactured. 4. It is a /at fish, or else it could 
not require the harping iron, or be called the porpoise, which 1 suppose it resembles, 
but is not truly that fish. 5. The Skin is used for bucklers, and is musket-proof, 
which explains what Michaelis alludes to, when he says, quoting Rau [Dissertatio de 
Us qfioe Israelite ex Arabia petienmt extruendo Tabemaculo], that the Skins of these 
animals were made into shoes, because of their softness ; but they were used, also, to 
cover cabins, huts, &c. because they were thought to be a protection against tbunden 

I shall merely add, from a note of Buffon, which be extracts from Charlevoix, the 
uses to which Seal-Skins may be applied. “ Formerly a great quantity of Seal-Skins 
were made into mufls : but that faimion is now over. Their chief use is now to coyer 
trunks and boxes. When tbev are tanned, they have nearly the same grain as mo- 
rocco ; they are not so fine, but they do not wrinkle so easily, and they keep their fresh- 
ness longer. Very good shoes and boots are made of them, which effectually ke^ out 
water. Seats also are covered with them, of which the covering ouUasts the wood.” 
These properties render Seal-Skins very fit to cover the tabernacle ; and Dr. Geddes 
is laudably correct in adopting this rendering. See Tannim, and Plats. 

2 D a 
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No. CCCCXCIII. SHADE ENJOYED IN THE EAST. 

IT is a very customary and a very desirable thing in the East» to eat under the 
shade of trees ; and this situation the inhabitants seem to prefer, to taking their re- 
pastli in their tents or Dwellings : so De la Roque tells us, p. 203. We did not arrive 
at the foot of the mountain till after sun-set : and it was almost night when we entered 
the plain ; but as it was full of villages, mostly inhabited by Maronites, we entered 
into the first we came to, to pass the night there. It was the priest of the place who 
wished to receive us : he gave us a supper under the trees, before his little dwelling. 
As we were at table, there came by a stranger, wearing a white turban, who, after 
having saluted the company, set himself down to the table, without ceremony ; ate 
with us during some time, and thus went away, repeating several times the name of 
God. They told us it was some traveller, who, no doubt, stood in need of refreshment, 
and who had profited by the opportunity, according to the custom of the East, which 
is to exercise hospitality at all times, and toward all persons.” 

The reader will be pleased to seethe ancient hospitality of the East still maintained, 
and even a stranger profiting by an opportunity of supplying his wants. It reminds 
us of the guests of Abraham, Gen. chap, xviii. of the conduct of Job, chap. xxxi. 17. 
and especially, perhaps, of that frankness with which the Apostles of Christ were to 
enter into a man s house after a salutation, and there to continue ** eating and drink- 
ing such things as were set before them.” Luke x. 7. Such behaviour would be con- 
sidered as extremely intrusive, and indeed insupportable, among ourselves ; but the 
maxims of the East would qualify that, as they do many other customs, by local pro- 
prieties, on which we are incompetent to determine. 

No. CCCCXCIV. SAMIEL, OR HOT WIND. 

WE had occasion, in No. iv. to consider some of the effects of the Samiel^ or 
Simoom ; but though yve found it was occasionally fatal, yet we produced no instance 
of its deadly influence extending over any great space of country, or destroying any 
great number of persons. This deficiency may be partly supplied by the following 
information from Thevenot, Part ii. p. 57: “This year, 1665, in the month of July, 
there died in BcLssora, of that wind called SamieU four thousand people in three 
weeks time.” [Burckhardt has lately questioned the truth of such assertions ; hut, 
may not this Wind have different powers in different districts ?] 

If such be the effect of this seemingly casual visitation, what might not this extensive 
and mortal meteor produce, when invigorated and directed by an especial agent of 
Providence ? 

No. CCCCXCV. OF SERPENT WORSHIP. 

WHOEVER has considered the subject, though with but moderate attentiout 
must have wondered at the very general, indeed the almost universal, spffad of the 
Wort^hip of the Serpent. The reflection has occasionally been suggesteAlby men of 
learning ; yet no one has done justice to the inquiry : they have wi^jbra for it, yet 
have declined to undertake it. It was our design to have entered;^ liomewhat freely 
into this subiect ; but time and place, with other considerations, net under our own 
:ontrouI, forbid us. ^ 

The readermayhave remarked, that among the eleven kin4i fif Serpents enumerated 
n the article Serpent in the Diciioiuuy^ the name of that vfhich is usualljr understood 
o have tempted Eve, does not occur. Is then iVaci&ar4.(the name g^ven to the 
feUyaleir-Serpent) a general term for this class of reptiles is it capable of some 
^ther meanii^? and what is that meaning ?' 
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One should have supposed Uiat the entire brood of the Sevpml viould have been 
execrated, and abhorr^ by all mankind ; and that the mere proposal to worship 
^is reptile would have raised the detestation of Uie whole human race; but fact 
justifies us in saying, that no kind of Worship has been more popular. How can 
this be accounted for? 

Perhaps a dissertation on this subject should consider, 1. The Serpent as denoting 
or producing evil. 2. The Serpent as denoting or producing good ; which, contra- 
dictory as it may appear, yet is founded on fact. 3.. The Serpent as denoting a 
family or nation ; and, 4. The Seipent as denoting a being of supernatural powers. 
We shall just advert to these distinctions by way of essay, not of determination. 

No. CCCCXCVI. THE EVIL SERPENT. 

THE Serpent tribe, possessing the most active powers of destruction in that venom 
which Providence has given them for their security, has been considered as a source 
of evil, or as producing calamity. This is so well known, that we shall merely hint 
at instances. In India the destroying power, or death, is signified by the Serpent. 
[See Plates; Baal Shalisha, No. B.] In classic anti(|uity, the giants who 
attempted to scale Heaven are figured as half Serpents ; and in the northern mytho- 
logy, Lok^ the genius of evil, is styled “the father of the great Serpent; the father 
of death; the adversary, the accuser; the deceiver of the gods,” &c. Northern Antiq, 
vol. ii. p. 190. The reader will observe the coincidence of these titles with those 
of the Satan of Scripture. Scripture descriptions of the Serpent, are notoriously 
applicable to a producer of evil, 

No. CCCCXCVII. THE GOOD SERPENT. 

THE Serpent has always been admired for its motion ; possessing neither hands 
nor feet, nor other exterior members adapted for making progress, yet is its action 
agile, speedy, and even rapid ; it springs, leaps, and bounds, or climbs and glides, 
not merely with ease, but with alacrity. Solomon observes this, Prov. xxx. 19. 
and others have equally remarked it, as exciting surprize and wonder. The Serpent, 
also, sheds its skin yearly, and after this mutation, seems, by the splendour of its 
colours, and the vivacity of its motions, to have acquired new life. 

The Serpent was domesticated, and still is, in a variety of instances, and in many 
places. At this day he securely enters the dwellings of the natives of Eastern India ; 
and the ladies of Western Africa carry him in their bosoms. It is true, the Serpent 
tribe divides into those which are harmless, and those which are malignant ; but the 
malignant in India, at least, enjoy equal privileges with the harmless. Pausanias 
says, “All the Dragons [dragons are large Serpents], and particularly that species 
which is of the clearest yellow, are esteemed sacred to Esculapius, and are familiar 
with mankind,” lih. ii. cap, 28. Pliny also speaks of the Esculapian Snake, which 
is Commonly fed, and resident in houses, &c. lib. xxix. cap. 4. Esculapius was 
adored in Epidaurus under the form of a Se^ent ; under which form he is said to' 
have been brought to Rome, a. u. c. 463. Vide also Ovid, Met. lib. xv. 630. Livy, 
lib. X. Val. Max. lih. i. B. Lampridius, in the Life of Heliogabalus, writes, that the 
Egyptians had a small Serpent which they called AMcethodnumae^ ue. “good 
gemws as Servius notes, on Virgil, Geor^. hi. [See the Plates : Egypt, Nos. 20, 
21], Eusebius says the same of the Phenicians, Pref. Ev. lib. i. 7. It is usually 
thou^ that the Agathodemmi of Egypt was named m Egyptian Cneph ; and the 
worship of Cneph, or Cneplne, or KnupkU, was very prevalent m that country. The 
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flebrew also has the same double meahing, since the yrord S^af^ expresses ti 
Serpent, and a class of angels^ represented as high in d%mt^t ona l^ewlent in 
character: the ministers of God for good to the sons of men. Isaiah vi.6. [Comp. 
PmTBS: Crete, Nos. 20, 21. Ebhesus, Nos. 15,16. Ptolemxis, No. 13. {Sardis. 
No. 8. Tvbe, Nos. 12, 16]. 

No. CCCCLXCVIU. OF THE SERPENT AS A NATION. 

AMONG the first names which distinguished mankind, were those taken 
creatures. The ox, the stag, the elk, the dog, &c, appear to be truly ancient 
designations of persons, and afterwards of the families of those persons, as they 
descended in process of time. 

Among similar names, that of ‘‘ Serpent” appears to have been adopted ; and not 
in a single district only, but as well in the remote wilds of America as on the shores 
of the Indus, the Caspian, or the Red Sea. Carver, in his Trav, in America^ gives the 
mark (a long Snake) of OtoAtonffoomlisAeaw, which name signifies, says he, p. 380, 
‘‘ the great father of Snakes.” Ottak being in English, father ; tangoon^ great ; and 
lisheaWy a Snake. 

If we transfer these ideas to the East, w^e find there the island of Serpents. 

Rhodk$ had also the name Ophiusa, the island that swarmed with Serpents. Indeed 
Bochart thinks Rhody a Syriac word for Serpent, gave the name Rhodes. In Phry- 
gia, and on the Hellespont, dwelt OphiogeneiSy the Serpent breed, who were said to 
retain an affinity with Serpents. Serpents also abounded inTenos and Cyprus; and 
about Paphos was a kind of Serpent with two legs. Crete was also famous for 
Serpents : — and in short the Athenians, the Bmotians, the Thebans, the Lacedemo- 
nians, all thought themselves descended from Serpents. Serpents drove out the 
inhabitants of Amyclea, in Italy, and settled in their room, ^ypt was over-run 
with Serpents, some of which passed from thence to Syria, where they obtained the 
character of being harmless to the natives, but fatal to strangers. Add to these 
notices from ancient authors the accounts of Mr. Bruce, of a Serpent who dwelt at 
Masuah, in a shell ; of a Serpent nine miles long, &c. and we shall infallibly infer, 
that not a reptile Serpent is intended, but a Nation, a person, or a power. 

This has a pretty strong relation to part of the history of Moses, as reported by 
Josephus, who says, that, before he visited his Hebrew brethren, and claimed 
kindred with them; Moses had been general of the army of the king of Egypt; he 
attacked the enemy unexpectedly, by leading his troops through a country of Ser- 
pents — understand a people, confederate with the enemy — whom he defeated ; and 
the whole of the history becomes credible. 

Nothing is more common pn the helmets of antiquity than Serpents forming the 
crest. We find the device of a Serpent painted on the shields of ancient heroes. 
We also read of a class of soldiers c^led Draconmiiy from their ensign being a dra- 
gon ; and our dragoon soldiers are so named froip the French, dragouy soldiers 
which, together with an order of knighthood formerly extant in France, derived 
their title from insignia of the Serpent. 

Mr. Bruce, as we observed, mentions a Serpent dwelling at Masuah, in a shell, 
Whit^h agrees with what Captain WiLFpED informs us, from the Indian PnmnaSy 
that on the shores of the Red-lSea was anjsland called San^ha means 

a seaHshell, Pr the large bvecimam. Netga means a Serpent. AkmcAorNega then 
means the Sei|>ent i)vho dwells in a shell **T%e Royal Snake resided in the capital 
city, named Chttiai.’** ^'TheiVagasare laige Serpent^ in the language of mythologu** 

rrvmVkAMlv. «« w. VTAMMrr ^ 
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Asiat, vot iL p. 106. But the word iV!a^a«i 9 tekeo al»o in aaothor 
acceptation, in the Pumauu^ which describe (mytholc^caily) Ae as being 

evil angels, and hurtfol to mankind ; or, as some express it, ** Serpents are inlndia an 
order of angels, but in general of a malignant character.** We have also a history of 
Serpente contending with man in innocence, about the mnrsala, or liquor whidh con- 
ferred immortality : Vide Roger on the Bramins, quoted in Maurice, Hist. 
vpU i. p. 4lH). 508 : but whether these identical Serpents are called in Sanscrit HqrasA, 
I have not ascertained ; if they are, is this the same word as the Hebrew Nacimsk^ 
which also simifies Serpent? May the Hebrew word signify, as well as Serpent, an 
order of angels, also ? We know this is true with regard to the word out has 

the word JSaehas/i the same duplicity ? 

[I very much suspect, that great assistance might be derived from ancient roots 
preserved in the Sanscrit books, towards determining tlie import of several words 
which occur in our Hebrew Bibles. Capt. Wilford observes that many names and 
terms preserved in the ancient Greek language, the import of which was lost to later 
ages, are obviously Sanscrit. He goes so far as to say, “The Greek language has 
certainly borrowed largely from the Sanscrit; but it always atfects the spoken 
dialects of India: the language of the Latins particularly does, which is aciLnow<^ 
ledged to have been an ancient dialect of the Greek.” Asiat, Res, vol. v. p. 301. Is 
it unlikely then, that the nearer country of Chaldea should retain Sanscrit terms ; 
and so the Hebrew language?] 

By these hints we perceive, that the Serpent has been acknowledged under the 
contradictory characters of a promoter of good, and a promoter of evil ; as the in- 
signia of a family, of a nation, and of a power, political and military ; to which we 
must add, mythological and religious, t. e, of a rank of beings superior to man. To 
endeavour to account for these differences, would lead us too lar; neither indeed 
does our present subject require any proof beyond merely that of the fact. 

We ought not, however, to quit this subject, without remarking the salutary office 
which the Serpent is said to have performed to those of mankind, who were preserved 
from the deluge; concerning which we read {vide No. xx.), “ When the Ship shall 
be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea-Serpient on 
my horn, for I will be near thee ; drawing the vessel with thee, and thine attend- 
ants.” — “ The king tied the ship with a cable made of a vast Serpent.” Surely this 
sea-Serpent well deserved to he commemorated by the name of Soter, Saviour I 
among the descendants of the great patriarch. 

But the Serpent also, in the symbols of antiquity, denoted the year, which may 
be said to revolve on itself, and to return into itself. This pertiaps might be taken 
from observing the station in the heavens of the great celestial Serpent; or what we 
call the “ milky way” (which is most likely to be the ancient Serpent, though others 
have been since formed in the heavens by astronomers): running from north to south, 
and crossing the solstitial points, it seems to encircle the heavens, to divide them into 
parts, and to mark summer and winter. Shall I be permitted to fancy, also, that 
Noah paid great attention to this constellation, when he entered, or when he quitt^ 
his ark ? Considering these principles in combination, can we wonder the worship 

of the Serpent was extensive? . 

These circumstances afford us a glimpse of those notions which influenced 
certain ancient sects of heretics saiAisaut Christians, who worshipped the Serpent; 
of the clamours and rejoicings of those crowned with Seroeu^ who, in the or^ of 
Bacchus, roared out Eito, ^a-Twhich leads us to ^er from Cle^ 
drimw, M»d Mr. Parkhurst and Mr. Bryant, too); of those who initiated into the 
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mysteries of Jupiter Sabaziu8» by letting a Serpent slif> domk the bosom of the person 
initialedy and twing him out below ; of the sacred tiaras crowned with S^^pents* 
and of the Psyllia or devourers of living Serpents, who still, as traveller relate, 
practise their mad feats in Egypt. There are many more examples, to explain which 
these principles may be useful ; but our present argument must not forget the 
different characters of the Serpent in Scripture ; and to that we direct our attention. 

That Scripture usually presents the Serpent under an evil designation, is admit-^ 
ted ; but possibly those embarrassments which have arisen from the history of the 
Brazen Serpent in the vdldemess, might be removed, by accepting the benevolent 
character of the Seipent. Why must his malignant powers be presented to us, 
when considering this instance of sanative virtue ! Why should Israel be prohibited 
from considering him (symbolically) in the same light as other nations then, and 
afterwards, did ? Why should he not be Soter, Saviour, to them, on this occasion 
(symbolically) as well as to Gentiles ? Why may not Moses adopt the favourable 
notion of this reptile, as well as the unfavourable P Did not all antiquity do the same ? 
And if all antiquity did so, why should we be startled at it ? I know well, that 
when pressed, by enemies to revelation, to explain how the Serpent, the very essence 
of evil, could on this occasion, be connected with the idea of restoration; Christian 
divines have given various answers, on other principles ; all of which may be proper; 
nor are they superseded by this favourable reference of the symbol. 

If a favourable reference of the symbol of the Serpent, or even if an indifferent (not 
evil) reference of the symbolical Serpent in the wilderness be admitted, then we 
may discern greater propriety in our Lord’s allusion to this history than we have 
heretofore been aware of. “As Moses lifted up the Serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up” — add, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
ALL men to me” — meaning, “ they shall look unto me, and be saved, even all the 
ends of the earth.” Not merely the Jewish nation, to whom, in one instance, a sym- 
bolic Serpent proved salutary, but the Gentiles also ; all men ; those who have been 
used to consider the Serpent as a good genius, who have adopted it as their ensign 
and distinction, they shall in future “look to me and be saved.^ My wish is to con- 
sider the nature of the Symbolical Serpent in the wilderness, independent of 
reference to the Tempter-Serpent of Eden ; as I think they are totally irrelative : 
that it is unwise to confound them; and moreover, as they are called by two distinct 
words in the original Hebrew, that most likely two distinct natures are meant by 
them. The Nachash of Genesis is certainly not the Seraph of Numbers. Tlxe latter 
is — Good Serpent, good angel. Is the former — Evil Serpent, evil angel? 

No. CCCCXCIX. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. Plate I. 

Of the Evil Serpent. • 

No. 1. Hercules destroying the hydra, or famous Serpent which had many heads, 
and beads too which revived after being slain; till tiiey wereijubdued by fire. This 
hydra is remarkable for having a body somewhat like a woman, and woman’s breasts ; 
though all the rest of her figure is serpentine. 1 think we are hereby led pretty 
plaiiuy to consider this Serpent as emblematical. 

No. 2. Represents Htlrcules slaying, beath^ with his club, a fetnrie whose 
lower parts are composed of Serpents. Now, if Hercules be taken for h virtuous 
de^oyer of vice^ then what he destroys, (whe&er person, power, or propensity), is 
vicious, and eoniequently, these Serpents aHude to tiie evil princble ; we may add, 
that if the hall Serpents, giants, .who attempted to scale heavai, ml^otize 

ambition. 
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|rtjde, &ci. ; tfiis female^ terminatiiig in Serpen ta^ n^j denote 
Mr m ptoteise, Imt dei^clite in ttte ereot; lifce this flgute* whicht 
^ might tempt Kke a airen. N. B, If, aa wme hare 

thpoght^ the hydH might allegorize the innumerable train of erila, commlons, itc. 
which a^nd female depravity, then, wder these emblems are included Inmtatioos of 
tiiose evils, which could not but strike observers ofbuman life in all ages, and in 
ail countries. 

No. 3. May pertiaps be explained on the same principles. It represents a woman 
thrown from an elevation, and changed during her fall into a Serpent. 

I am aware, that certain histories are idtaohed to these repreaeutatious ; but tbe 
present dbject is independent of those histories, being merely to evince that tlie 
Serpent imports a destructive and impious principle; or, that the figure of a Ser- 
pent was emblematical of evil. 

No. 4. Shews ^ Emperor darting his javelin at a Serpent, who rises in resistance 
against him. This Serpent, no doubt, must denote an enemy, as well personal as 
political: t. e, a prince, or a power, (probably, in rebellion). 

No. 5. Shews an Emperor who has obtained a victory, and a victory by which he 
h^ had the good fortune to trample a Seipeot under his feet. We see that he treads 
with bis right foot on the head of this Serj^nt, and thereby triumphantly crushes it, 
how venomous soever. The import of this Serpent is, uo doubt, the same as the 
foregoing. 


Of the Benevolent Serpent^ 

No. 6, 7. The mysterious Trunk, coffer, or basket, may be justly reckoned among 
the most remarkable and sacred instruments of worship, which u>rmed part of the 
pomp of the processional ceremonies in the heathen world. This was iield so sacred, 
that It was not publicly exposed to view, or publicly opened, but was reserved for the 
inspection of the ioitiated, the felly initiated, only. Completely to explain this symbol, 
would require a dissertation ; and indeed it has been considered, more or less, by 
those who have written on the nature of the Ark of the testimony, among the Hebrews. 
Declining the enquiry at present, we merely call the attentiou of the reader to what 
this mystical coffer was understood to contain — a Serpent ! One of these medals shews 
a Serpent entering this basket ; the other shews a Serpent o^uitting this residence. — 
As this must needs be a sacred Serpent, it can hardly ne taken for any other 
than the agathodasnum, or good genius. This then was ‘‘ the god they worshipped !” 
as the apocryphal Daniel exclaimed, when he had destroyed the Serpent-idol of 
Babylon. And we observe, by the bye, that these representations are supported by 
that history ; which, though apocryphal, is probably near the truth, as to the deity 
worshipped in that city. 

No. 8. A Serpent, wound around a cornucopia, or hom of plenty, bm if he were 
the good genius who had bestowed those plentifel crops which fill this hom. He 
seems to be the power to which this abundant harvest is iwferfod : perhaps, these are 
the first fruhs, consecrated. 

No. 9, A ISerpeiit twisting itself round a staff, #. e, of Esculapius, with the motto 
soTBR, ^vianr. Now, whether this nmtto refer to Esculapius, or to the Serpent, it 
equally denotes a good genius, a protectuig, favouritig, salu^, principle. . 

No. 10. Is a very customary r^resentatioii of a thanksgiving to Health and Escu* 
lapins, afteor recovery from severe illness. We see hers JEscuI^us with his 
around which a Serpent twtees, as usuid; also, a SeipenA recmi ing food out of a 
paterU* as 4ti sKficnowledgment Of services received. The Kttle god Telesphoruli, who 
Edit 4, a E Div. a. 
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k always well clad» also comes in for his share of the |;iratita4e ; apd is not less 
honourable, because he accomj^es (or ^UowsXl^acidi^iiis Qjjp^a, physi*^ 
aan and b^tb^ as careful clotbi]^ should always accompany a state of eonval^(^ce. 
The reader will attend to the action of feeding a Serpent, as an expremioiB of gra^lnde. 

No. 11.^1 have elsewhere considered the or Good Genius of the Egj^ans^ as 

symbolizing deceased paternal protection, a power to which requests for prosper^ 
were addressed, and which was supposed to shed a benim influence over its descend 
ants. Apply that idea in explanation of this Number, which, I suppose, repr^ents a 
woman teeding a Snake, in honour of a departed £dend, whose representatkm (or 
mtuus, so to speak) is raised on the top of tne tree.^ Whether this friend were her 
husband or her father, does not appear; but that he was a soldier, and pfdbably fell 
in battle, is intimated by the helmet and shield placed at the foot of the tree w|iere 
his image appears. [Of expected re-appearance of the dead,^ there are some canons 
mstances in antiquity.] 

No. 12. Is, I apprehend, Socrates, worshipping his Good Genius. — It is well 
known that this philosopher spake of an c^atno-d^moit, as his constant companion, 
which gave him advice, kept him from evn, and did him many important services. 
It has t^n thought that this demon was his conscience, which did not fail, on proper 
occasions, to criminate or to applaud him, according to his conduct. Perhaps this 
^m insinuates, that it was the instruction, education, information, he had derived 
fipom some now departed friend ; for we have on the top of this column the manes or 
resemblance of one deceased. Socrates also holds in his hands the caduceus of 
Mercury, the god of the dead : but what is most to our purpose, is the Serpent, the 
Good Genius which is represented on the column. This seems to be so connected 
with the manes and the column, as to receive tit least a share of the veneration implied 
in the action. It results from the whole, that the Serpent denotes the agath(hdcem(nh 
or Good Genius of the worshipper. 

No. 13. Shelfi^s the two Heads of Janus, separated by a kind of column, or altar, 
around which a Serpent twines, and raises itself above the whole. We have formerly 
considered Janus as allusive to the patriarch Noah, who looked backwards on a 
world destroyed, and forwards on a world renewed ; but, what connection haa th^e 
Serpent with Noah ? Perhaps this question is answered by what we have said on the 
Sea-Serpent, which contributed to preserve the ark during tha deluge. 

No.l4. Is a decisive evidence that the Serpent was the genius of a place; for so 
reads the inscription, Gtenitu kajus loci; and if the following word be^Wa^ir, it agrees 
with ideas elsewhere recorded, of mountain Sei^nts; Serpents which especially 
delighted in high situations. This Serpent gliaes around the altar, in order to 
reach the food upon it; and is eating a fig; I presume, according to the ^nature of 
this class of reptiles. From a pictv^ found in Hm*culaneum. 

No. 16. Is part of a design found in Herculaneum, representing two Serpents, 
each eating an egg from offi an altar, whm^, no doubt, this food was consecrated to 
them. This shews the attention these reptiles receivedf among the Geeekn and 
Romans, as they do to this day in India, and elsewhere. It may also eoirect a 
sentiment of Moktfauconv who thinks two Seipents, which seem to bo devouring 
the same are the two genii of good and evn, struggling for the domimon of the 

nmndane the world : a forced construction, which I am sorry lo see adopted in 

a fate writo« Ibq Rmperor 'Kberius himself, fed a Seipent with gfeait care, and for a 
IcK^ time : when, ^ailer being some time lost, it was found with its ^flesh consumed 
by ants, an omen wnfo^ourable to its owner was dntwa fodml the oecmyeuce*^ 
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SERPENT’S HEAD. Plate II. 




^ We have spoken g^rally of the Serpent tribe, in what we have baoi consider- 
ing; but we ought not to dismisE this Bubj)ect without examinijMinore particularly the 
nat^l conformation of those parts which are the seat of die Poison, as alinded to in 
Scripture. For this purpose, No. 1. offers the Head of a Rattle-Snake, in whi^ the 

E jisonous fangs wpear rus^, and projecting from the roof of the month. These 
ngs, in a state of rest, are folded down close on the part to which they adhere, and 
from which they rise ; but wb«i in a state of irritation, they start up, and present their 
sharp points, for the purpose of biting what they attack. Iliese are undmtood to be 
the ” cheek teeth ” of Psalm Ixriii 6. . 

No. 2. Shews the Bones of the same head, and the articulation of the upper jaw. 
The under jaw shews the natural teeth of the Serpent, by which it is enabled to hold 
its prey, &c. The upper jaw shews those formidable fimgs, the poison of which 
ensures i^id destruction. 

No. 3. The Fangs shewn at large, and pretty nearly of tbrir natural size. The 
venom passes from the bag which contains it, down a slit in the tooth, and along the 
mnall crevice which opens toward the point of the tooth, into the wound made by the 
fan^ The venom is secreted by glands, which collect it at the root of the fang. 
N. B. This explains why head is synonymous with poiton ; as in the HArew. 

No. 4. 5. Two figures said to be common in India, representing an Indian drit]^ 
Chrishna, in the act of suffering under th^jkgtecks of a mortal Serpent, being infoldra 
in its convolutions, so that he cannot escapHywhile the Serpent bites him in the foot. 
The other figure shews Chriehm triumpha^^nr this Serpent, and crushing him, by 
trampling on his head. The question is, Wn^Mr there may be, in these two figures, 
any reference, however traditional, perverted, cIBbscure, to the great first promise, 
that the Seed of the woman, though “ bruised by the Serpent in the jmel,” yet should 
“ break the Serpent's head.” As a natural reptile is certainly not tne object of this 
threatening, it would be agreeable to know what this emblematic Serpent signified. 
Beyond au doubt, this Serpent implied a principle of evil ; but was that evil natural 
or moral r or, was it natural evil coincident with moral ? — For instance, death is a 
natural evil ; a person stung br a Serpent, dies; but may death be crushed in its 
turn ? May death, though an evil, natural and inevitable, yet meet with a conqueror 
who shall triumph over it? shall indeed submit to it, as it were, in his heel, the ex- 
tremity of his person, but, in return, shall destroy the power of death ; “ and death 
itself shall die. Or, is this Serpent descriptive of moral evil? by which, whoever 
converses with men, even a deity (fihrUhnd), must expect to be attacked, and to be 
entangled, but over which he shall eventually triumph. Or, is this Serpent the type 
of some power, which has indeed tlie sting of death; which has brought “ death into 
the world, and all our woe;” which extends moral evil, also, that it may introduce 
death, and which promotes the empire of these united principles, death and sin ? 
If this emblem includes such ideas, then it may bear a question, whether these figures 
be uot references to that original promise, from which arise all our hopes as immor- 
tals, and all our expectations as Christians. , 

tNo. 6. The Head of that most firial Serpent, the Naja of the Indums, the CMrads 


bec a u se the markon its necx aeauecqy 

v^is.l»|Htlf«ctiy weU koOTO, thst, mentoWe depth, no crpsture mqrp 

expressive, could have been selected. See the Plate, Seepents. 
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CORRECTIONS AND VINDICATIONS. 

Of several Statements made in the Course of these Fraomekts. 

Number I. 

Dr. Geddes, in his Critical Remarks^ which accompany his new Translation of tlie 
Kbie, has done me the honour to call the idea» started in the first number of these 
Fragments, that chemmhim might mean officers^ or officeredy rather than in haUh 
array y a fanciful and ill-supported hypothesis.” He ^o says, it appears to him to 
be a frivolous objection, ** that the Israelites could not pmeram have procured arms, 
because Pharaoh was not such a fool as to trust them,^ &c. He then says, ** if they 
had NO arms when they came from Egypt, where found they those with which they so 
soon after fought and defeated the Amalekites ?” Exod. xvii. 9. If the Doctor had 
given a more rational interpretation to the word, he would have saved me the present 
trouble; and as I do not wish to adopt his ^*ridesy et licet rideas'' or *‘to give 
any fancy to be laughed at,” I shall here attempt to support tiiis fanciful 
hypothesis.” 

The word occurs but in four places ^s it is generally understood) — Exod. xiii. 18. 
Josh. i. 14. iv. 12. Judg. vii. 11. 1 mean to examine this last passage more par- 

ticularly, as it will, I think, justify what may be said on the others. 

And Gideon went down to the army of the Midianites, he and Phurath his servant 
\jaid-de-camp]y to onyonn nxp, ketjah he chemushim — a party of the officers who were 
in the camp. . . .lErideon came, and behold a chief was telling a dream to his 
fellow, and said, Behold, a roll of barley-bread tumbled into the camp, and advanced 
imto the [general’s] tenty and overtunied it,” &c. 

Observe, 1. That he AheU the tent, is properly descriptive of a public tent, of, 
tent of magnitude and importance ; uot a tent, a private tent (as in our translation), 
but the tent, the most conspicuous tent : for the dream evidently refers to the total 
rout of the army : but many a tent of the lower classes might have been overturned ; 
yet the army might have escaped entire destruction. Moreover, if this were the jpt:^ic, 
official, tent of the kings, we see the completion of the dream, in the deaths of Zebah 
and Zalmunnah. Vide No. ccvi. 

2. A chirf man. 1 have taken the word many put absolutely, ibr ehi^\ in No. CCLXV. 5* 
(the history of the Tower of Babel), where it seems necessary : and again in Solomon’s 
Song, Nos. cccLXxx. ccccxliii. where also it seems necessary: and I do the eame 
here, because the dream of a common soldier [consider what a common soldier is in 
the East] is by no mediis comparable in its supposable encouraging eflTect on the mind 
of Gideon, to that of a chitfy or superior officer. Nor is the fearfm sentittient, predidfag 
defeat and overthrow , expressed ^ his fellow, equal in the lips of a mere soldid*, to 
what it would be in those 6f an officer of rank. Moreover, an ofiecir is most Ul^y 
to have the tent uppermost in his thoughts. 

8^ As to rendering 4r(;aA^-Mme, or a partyy observe, it is so rOadd^, 1 Kiim 
xn. 31. xiii. He tmdo priests of some, i. e. a party — of dm [tome the 

UmeA of the peop^N^I^ Tr.] ; juax^a party, n%poc eomepftri^ 1^ word oecura 
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also, Gen. xwi. 2. “And Joseph took tome of his brethren, evmjSv* tnett ; here we 
have both words /pe^oA and chmmh: aotd I ytMrjf* whether we should not under- 
stand ^epasss^e thus: ** And Joseph took a conmany — portion— -jNir^, of theheads 
of iamili^>^]wcipals {gwui officers) of his brethren^ am introiilwed tbeni before 
Pharaoh.” This seelns to be perfectly aareetble to the occasion: why he should 
Select precisely persons from among his brethrra {unless this number might be 
regular and ordinary to a party], does not appear; but why he should introduce a 
party of the principals among them, common sense may tell us ; as they were to 
solicit a very great, perhaps a singular, G^vour from the Monarch. Compare^ also 
£zek. xxxiii. 2. Heb, 

4. If I have been right in adopting the term chiefs instead of common man, it will 
follow, that chenmskim means oJScers; now under what pretence, or at what tinie, 
Gideon went down to the host, we ci^ot positively aetmmine (for that he went 
the very same night in which he received airections to go, is not evident): but 
by the relation of a dream, which no doubt, had occurred during night, we may 
imagine it was (not late) in the momu^. [I, for my own part, always think of Our 
famous king Alfred's visit to tlie Danish camp, accompanied by his servant, when 
I read this history of Gideon]. 

On the whole it is apparent, that the history is cleared and improved, by supposing 
that Gideon drew his information from higher sources than mere soldiers, common 
men, that is to say, from officers: and this, if well founded, is strengthened by the other 
places where this word occurs; which perfectly agree with the principle. 

Josh. i. 14. You shall pass over Jordan before your brethren [t. e. headed 

iy] all your mighty menoj mlour^ and shall help them.” Or, if the reader prefer the 
old idea, “all your mighty men of valour shall pass over, properly officered'' Either 
way the sense is clear, and applicable to circumstances. Chap. iv. 12. “ Reuben, 
Gad, Manasseh, passed over properly before Israel— abo|rt forty thousand 

passed over.” As I think it may be doubted whether all these Jony thousand were 
complete soldiers, or, mighty men of valour (which descriptive phrase is here omitted), 
it should seem that this character of military ability is rather applied to the 
officers^ or leaders, than to the people, in the former passage. 

Now, if these passages have been fairly illustrated, as 1 believe they have, it will 
follow, that we nsk nothing in taking me word Chemushim to signify leaders, or 
in Exodus xiii. 18 . “ And the children of Israel went wpro/ier/y officered, 
under appointed principals — leaders, chiefsy out of the land of i^ypt : ” which, as it is 
precisely what wSjS intended in our former Fragment, and what the nature of flie 
case absolutely requires, and what the book of Numbers specifically treats of at 
large, may be taken (I presume to think, without vanity) as something different from 
that “ fanciful and ill-supported hypothesis,” which Dr. Geddes has been pleased 
to call it 

Dr. Geddes farther has erred, by misquoting ray words. 1 did not say the Israel- 
ites had NO arms^. but, that they were not genera^ armed ; and 1 marked thd word 
generally in italics, for distinction; because I knew that Moses himself had been a 
general tor the king, and therefore might have arms ; and, indeed, how did be slay 
AaEgyptian, Exod. ii. 12. if he had no ^s? Moreover, tjiatthe Israelites, when in 
Egypt, had wars, and military expeditions, must be inferred from the titouming 
^Ephraim, many days, over his sons, who were slain by the men of Gath, born in 
the land, because they came down to take away their 1 Chroii. vii. fS. 

ITndertand this passage in whatever sense, 1 thiiik it ini|diesightiig, and wefipEMiS. 
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But tbe Doctor wks where Hie IsraeKte* got the weapoos with which they fought 
Amatefc, chap. xvii. 9. ? 1 answer, pa^Tfrhmeudi as they had been allowed to pro* 
cure, hccasionally, in Egypt; but chieny, firom those spoils of ^ drowned soldiers 
Of Pharaoh, whom Hiey saw dead on^ the sea shore, chap. xir. 90. and yet, after 
^1, there were not arms miougfa in the Israelite camp to supply the whote nmltitade,’ 
but a ehoun bodg was destined to attack their enemies. 

Fkaoments, No. XIX. 

The niok*name, which Charma (Ham) acquired from having laughed at his fdther, 
Safyavraia, when intoxicated, was Hasga^lOt or, “ the laugher ; ” atid his desceiid- 
ants were called HS^aMcu, in Sanscrit, by which are understood the African 
N^proes, or the Ethiopians. Captain Wilford, on Egypt, &c. Ariat. Ret. I do not 
perceive, in this appellation, any traces reducible to Hebrew etymology : but it 
corroborates the notion of the descent of the Negroes from Ham, and shews that it 
obtained in India also. — The reader will not fail to notice the caution giveiir 
inloe. respecting the want of authenticity to this Fraonbwt. 

Number CLI. 

There is an error in saying. No. cli. that, “ Daniel is the first prophet who 
gives dates /ortcard to following times.” It is true, that Daniel is the first who seems 
to have calculated time systematieedlif, and to have combined years, &c. into a con* 
finned and regular series ; but Daniel himself had learned from the books of Jere- 
miah, that the captivity was to last “seventy years,” which, in Jeremiah, was a date 
famard. Isaiah also says, “Within three-score and two years, shall Ephraim be 
oroken,” which is a date forward; and even so early as Abraham, fourgeneratitmt 
are predicted, which certainly is a calculation of time carried forward. The reader, 
therefore, will excuse this slip, and accept the writer's meaning, i. e. that Daniel 
seems to look foiWard more preeitelif, more ckrotudegicaUy, than other prophets. 

Number CLVII. 

Notwithstanding I ventured to propose the comparison of a bride on horseback to 
an ofiSicer of horse, and have applied this to the bride of Solomon, No. clvii. and 
Solomon’s Song, first day Eclogue II. ; and, notwithstanding it might be confirmed 
by a maniage procession in Chardin, [See the Plate J where several women ride 
on horses; yet, we ought to observe, 1. That the princess certainly did not travel 
all the way from Egypt on horseback. 2. Nor is it likely she should quit her 
carris^e for a horse, on which, to make a public entry into Jerusalem : hence it will 
result, 3. That Solomon could hardly have seen his bride on horseback; to which 
add, 4. That the horses of l^^ptare covered with ornaments of jewels, rubies, pearis, 
gold, &c. ; so that in a poem where compliments are lavished on dress, it may be though 
ho mis-application of politeness, to refer the general brilliant appearance of this lady 
to that of brightly decorated horse glittering among the guards of her royal lather. 
Considering the esteem in which horses, axe held in ^^[ypt, and tiie Egyptian horses, 
especially, throughout the East, at all times ; consideni^ the pomp of Pharaoh, and 
the splendour of such aeoouttementB,thismay benoill compliment; at least, it is as 
graoeful as comparing the person of (he lady to a horse, as usually understood ; and^ 
peihaps the proposal to mitiLe, “golden bands with spotted edges of silver,” Ihat^ 
immediately frdlows, mtiy allude to some of those trappings, which, though not Used 
among' onrselves, are all occasion of great mcpense, and are esteemed egtimely msg' 
nfficeititoodsneiAtlahiomBittedanKmgtiiegrBmleesintheJBaht 
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VINSICATIOM OP 

THE PROPOSED ARRANGEME^ OP SOtOMON’S SONG. 


The foregoing nnmbera were in tiie hands of the printer, when n>y pnblisher 
tensmitted to me Mr. Williams’s “ New TruiMation of l^lomon^ Song, with 
Notes, wd a Commentary.” That gentleman observes, in his preface, that he **had 
Mopted some ideas, and controverted others, of the Editor of Calmet.” My 
mfonnation leads me to believe that Mr. W.’a work had beennn^r his consideration 
little short of five and twenty years; and besides, it has had the advantage of 
haymg bem circulated among his friends (to obtain their omnions) in a psevioos 
edition. I mn pleased, therefore, to find, on the whole, that the anraagement of his 
version is considerably similar to that proposed by the Editor of Calmet, and t^ 
Ae corrections it has undergone since that private edhioii, have contributed to 
mcrease the similarity. 

As truth is the object of our researches, Mr. W. will excuse a vindication of some 
p^culars in my own arrangement, and a correction of a mistake or two in himself. 
He has qualified me as learned and it^etiiou$\ and I b^ leave to return the com- 
pliment; not even excepting those points on which we diner. 


Mr.W. has seen the propriety of arranging the Eclogues into Morning and 
img; but his first evening (which is the first interview mler the nuptials, of those who 
suppose, as he does, the marriage to have been completed) contains only one speech 
by the bridegroom and one by the bride. The £. C. had called this interview, which is 
much longer in his arragement, “distance itself,” though placed before the marriage, 
when distance might ^pear a propriety ; but an interview after the marriage, so 
cold and abrupt as this arrangement implies, if it might coincide with the dimate 
of Greenland, is little adapted to the wanner regions of Egypt and Judea. It has 
also the effect of converting what we acc^t as the morning of the second day 
into an evening ; so that the bridegroom solicits his bride “ to arise and come away,” 
the virgins desire that “the foxes (jackals) should be taken for them," and the 
spouse wishes her “beloved to return until the day breathe, and the shades fiee 
away,” — in an eoening! This supposes that jackals were taken by niglft, which may 
be true, though 1 do not recollect that Samson took his iacikals by nii^t ; bvft 
certainly it forbids the rendering foxes; for what jolly fox-nunter would think of 
either earning, or night, for a fox-chase? Moreover, as the bridegroom is present, 
how could he “return until,” any fvtwe time? [The same incorrectness of timea 
appears in a previous passage, “his left hand was vnder --time poet;; “1 

adjure you, 6 daughters of Jerusalem”— time pi^psentj. ^is arrangement also 
prevents the bride from closing the first evening in the same maimer as she does 
&e other evenings (which Mr. W. makes her^y sometimes morning, sometimes 
evening )rorh&KiM it should seem evident, that the poet preserves a correct unilbr- 
mity m this particular; and this uniformity, it is presumed, establis^s the 
arrangement proposed by the Editor of Calmet, 

If the very first evening of Mr. W.’s arrangement be mistaken, it mast, neces- 
sarily influence foe succeeding divisions of foe poem; and the proof that itiamistakmL 
foall rest on foe effect of the foregoiim remarks; not without obsein|nM,. however, 
that again in foe fourth evening, Mr. W. makes foe bridegroom in^l^bi^. 7 rr 
“ Come unto meyr^wn Lebanoii — look 

ErilMmon ; foot he iavites her to coiaejrwm thence r la foe tHBitIo 
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** took from Amina, from the dens of the lions, from the mountains of the leopards ?’* 
Mr. W. also supposes two dreams in tbit' reverie and a dream are alike in 

many respects, sufficient; at least for th^ purposes euf poetry ; but uM^ro of 

two dreams in one short song, implies a lamentable deficiency in Tariety. 

On the whole, it is difficult to discern superior advantages in Mr. W.'s anraUge- 
ment ; and only our arrangeinent was proposed with any persuasion of correotiieiSj;^’* 
while the version was open to receive improvemoits firom whoever is qualified to 
improve it.” We shall now consider a few passages of the version ; togetb^ with 
the “ improvements” they have received from Mr. W. 

Chap. i. 7. Why should I be as n, stranger [rover, Ed. Calm.] Mr. W. notes — 

“ If the original word [map] be derived from the root [isip,] to hurry or drive 
away, the sense will be nearly that of our translators — ^ one that tumeth cutide,” 
wandereth, or is driven away [^] to, b^fond, or among the flocks of thy companions. 
So the Targwm, Kimcki, Dathe, &c. 

But Michaelis, Piscator, Cocceim, Martinus, &c. choose to follow the Septuagint 
who have rendered it (wtpt^Wofirivfi) veiled, [deriving it regularly from [ntsip] to cover, 
veil, 1 . 6. cast something hastily, and loosely over a person ;] the meaning wifi then be, 

‘ Why should I be overlooked, neglected, as if I was not one of the flock of thy 
companions, that is, one of thy wives ?* The veil was also, in one case, a mark of 
widowhood, and in another of harlotry ; it may therefore be explained, ‘ Why 
should 1 appear as a widow, or an harlot, rather than be treated as a lawfiil wifeF 

In reply, it should be remembered, that this lady was from Egypt. Suppose 
that her veil, &c. as in the case of Tamar [vide Fragments, No. clix]. was of a 
foreign make, it would follow, 1. That she would appear to be a foreign* 2. Being 
alone, as a straggling foreigner; consequently, 3. As one free to receive paramours. 
All these ideas are clearly Implied in the Mstory of Tamar ; and the application of 
them to this passage accoun^ why the sense of ‘‘tumeth aside,” and the sense of 
“ veiled,” run at last into the same. I have therefore adopted the word “rwer,” as 
implying, though covertly, a loose woman, N. B. If this be just, the Bride did not 
at this time wear her radid, or deep marriage- veil, consequently she had not yet been 
married. [Nor is this all : for, as she compares herself to a kid, or lamb, such of 
these creatures as were extremely startlish, might be veiled, i . e, be hindered from 
seeing all around them, as our horses and cattle are, to prevent their taking fright.] 

Chap. ii. 1. ‘^I am a rose,” Mr. W. inclines to read “rose-iiw/.” I would encou- 
rage hun, by the elegant remark of Tasso, “ A lady’s bosom resembles the rose-bud : 
it IS the more admired the less it is [blovm] exposed ” The same may safely be 
«aid of the lady herself. 

P. 224. “ The dove is conitant.” — B ufpon tells a very d^erent story. 

Chap. iv. 16. “Awake, O north wind, and come, soutlj.’’ 

“ If It were thought necessary to obviate the supposed absurdity of calling on op- 
posite winds to blow, it would ^ easily done by rendering the vau, as a disjunctive 
particle, or, as it often is our translators. 

^‘The learned Editor of |^dbi#will not admit the south wiAd at all in this scene. 
He says, ‘ In Judea, the heat of tiie sou^iwind would have suflbcated the fragrancy 
of Ae garden.’ In answer to whicfa, it is sr^cient to q^aole an eastmi poet in a still 
wanner climate. ‘ O |fale^ scented with sandal, who^ireathest love from the regions 
of dfe south, be propitioiis.’ Aeiai. EeeohreL voL^. 

^'Tliofoojppapmcal situation of Jaddlli^li^rtfaer justify thki intCipretation. — 
Lebanon bei^ onths^uMh of Judoa^ tll^lr&^ froaa teait quavler wotud nttaii^ 

hrins' 
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Imngirith it “tfie odoUf ^ Lc%atloi&/ On the eoiitll fa ’Artdbfa’PSfijt^fcwi, and etill 
farther south fa Arabia Felix. Egypt fa aituated iieiit of Ambfa^ atid Persia to the 
east. An old historian, ouoted 1^ Sir W. J6me$ (Eseay on the Poetry of the 
Easterns] says, ^The air ot Ejgypt sometimee in summer fa like any sweet perftiine, 
and almost 8uffi>cates the spirits, caused by the wind that brings the odours of the 
Arabian spices.’ Now as these odours are brought to Egypt, doubtless by the east 
wind, so Aey would be carried to Judea by the south, and to Persia by the west 
or south-west ; in every directi<m, more or less, producing that excess of fragrancy 
that at times overpowers, even the natives, with its sweetness.’* 

1 must beg leave, in answer to all this, to observe, that by different situations of 
places the same wind is varied, even to opposite properties ; and that our Lord 
speaks of it as a notorious and popular observation m Judea, Luke xii. 55. ** When 
ye see the south wind blow, ye say there will be Aeof, and it cometh to pass :’*icow«i»v, 
Jfervent, scorching heat (wife Parkhvrst); which surely, if ParkAurst be correct, 
that it is similar to the destructive east wind,” must be fatal to the fragrancy of a 
garden. This supersedes *the necessity of any reply to the disjunctive mu; vet it 
seems odd enough that the bride should first desire the north wind to blow ; but if 
that refuses, then she solicits the south wind to act as its substitute : could either be 
equally agreeable ? 

Chap. V. 5. But my hands dropped mynh, and my fingers liquid myrrh, on the 
handles of the lock.” Persons, when dreaming, often find themselves embarrassed 
to perform the most simple action ; what they would do in an instant, if awake. I 
propose, therefore, to accept as the sense of this passage, q. d, 1 took a great deal 
pains to open the lock, but my hands and fingers were incapable of it ; they slipped 
and slided about as if the lock had been smeared over with an unguent, which 
eluded, by its slipperiness, all my endeavours to grasp and to open it. A very 
natural effect in a dream ! [This sense is confirmed by a passage from M. Forskall, 
which imports that the women in Arabia use such perfumed washes before they go 
to bed]. 

Chap. vi. 8. “ are threescore queens,” &c. or, as Mr. W. threescore 
cnieens are they^' &c. Does not this look very like a relative to an antecedent? 
What is the strict grammatical connection of this verse with the former ? let a critic 
[not “ rashly,” but] considerately, inform us. 

Chap. vi. 9. Awful as the streamers.” 

An ingenious critic has lately suggested, that a comet might possibly be intendedi 
and quotes from Richardson the following Arabian verses : 

When I describe your beauty, my tboii|^btsfre perplexed. 

Whether to compare it 

To the sun, to tbe moon, or to tbe wsedering stsr. 

This wandering star he supposes also to be a comet, as well as the streamers in 
our text ; but both applications are doubtful, and particularly that of the sacred 
writer ; and as the ongiaal term is plural, I should ratber refi^r it to the eterora 
borecMs, as perfectly corresponding wim the epithet * awfiiP or terrible, tod as well 
describing the splradoor of the spouse, and the awe inspired by her majestic pi^mice. 

As, however, I have not at Wid evidence that this phenomenon fa paiticulariy 
observable in Judea, I have in die comment applied the passage tp tooQier object, 
which, if dot so terrifying, is certainly nobless sublime md gimnd^-*4bd sun setting 
belMck aioihnson cloud, and gleamiim b^ween ks mtentices.” 

Edit. 4. 2 F JHv. 2. 
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On this obserre»— 1. That the idea of referring dik wandeimg star to a commit m 
in Mr. Richardsons version, who, I doubt not, had sufficienft authorities for it* 
S. That as the tail of a comet has greater resemblance to the foe, &c. stieammr 
fhm the banner (fire>pot) carried along, I prefmr that idea on the whole; but/^I 
think Mr. W.’s hint at tte astrora boro^ is too ingenious to be lost, and would 
therefore remind him, that as this phenomenon travels round the globe in between 
500 and 000 years (I quote from recollection of early studies), it must needs have 
been repeatedly visible, and noticed too, in Judea, in the course of its revolutions : 
and we have reason to refer many, if not most, of the meteors related by Josephus, 
as appearing in the heavens previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, to the pro- 
perties and effects of the aurora borealis. That the meteors of heaven are connected 
with military ideas, appears from a couplet in Richardson, p. 26. Extempore of 
a Father, on learning that his two Sons were slain in Battle : 

Two bfisbC MBTBORS OT WAR, fired by tis, are already extiii|^i8hed. 

Whose spleadour gave light to the nocturnal traveller.'’ 

Chap. vii. 3. “ Thy body a heap of wheat, encompassed with lilies.” 

“ The late Editor of Calmet has suggested, that the comparison here intended is 
that of the vest (or hoddice) fastened with a girdle, to a sheaf of wheat tied about 
with lilies. This is elegant and ingenious; but (supposing the ancients tied their 
wheat in sheafs), the word here used is not a sheaf, but a heap of naked wheat, 

or com threshed out. (See Parkhurst in and the texts there referred to). 

“ The lilies which surround, or rather cover, this wheat, I would refer to a robe of 
fine linen, pure and white, embroidered perhaps with lilies, which were the most 
usual ornaments of the Hebrews. When the com was laid in heaps, I suppose a 
quantity of field lilies were thrown [Heb. tumed[] over it, to protect it from the birds : 
or rather perhaps as Mr. Arthur Jcuikson suggests, in the manner of garlands, as a 
token of joy ; and to this I suppose the allusion in the text.” 

This paragraph seems to imply a doubt whether the ancients tied their wheat in 
sheafs : As it appears by the Jewish coins that the Jews tied their wheat in sheafs, I 
apprehend that may render the comparison admissible ; and the similarity between 
a lady dressed in a robe of gold tissue, bound around by a girdle of silver tissue, to 
a sheaf of yellow com, tied by a band of white lilies, may be'seen sufficiently on 
our plate. How many acres of lilies might be cultivated in Judea, to protect froilk 
the birds the com produced throughout that country? Have we any proofs of 
heaps of com being bordered or edged with lilies — turned over it.”? 

Page 319. ‘^The late Editor of Calmet takes Aragamen (pi^K) for a proper 
name, like Carmel, and thinks ^ alludes to a particular manner of plaiting the hair, 
like the weaving of Arech, a cit^n Babylonia, supposed to be famous for its weaving 
manufactories. This, however, is all conjecture ; and the interpretation of Michaetis 
and Bishop Percy is so much more elegant and simple, that I cannot help giving 
it in every respect Hie preference. ‘The tresses of tnine head like the porpura (or 
tnurex), a ^ral shell-fish, whence was extracted the famous pmple dye of Tyre ; 
meaning that the tresses w^e tied up in a spiral or pyramidal form on the top, pr at 
the back of the head; and probably the basis of the nuptml crown. Sometbmg like 
this we see in the Chinese, and other eastern dresses ; the nindpo women wear their 
hair commonly rolled up into a knot ot bntich at the back of the head ; not to say 
that our own ladies sometimes roll up their tresses in a manner not very dissimilar.^’ 
The Editor of Calmet does not always know what to take Astogemm for ; in anm 
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places where it occiir«» it •eems to be diaper* or plain or /l|fured eatice ; elnewbdr^ 
purple; in other places* weaving^* &c. 

1 fear I must temwrk on the veAid construction of these paasag^hs, that a teiidel^ 
would conclude Editor of CAUiST'^had been diamtased fiwin his labours 

in th^ world of vicissitude. No such things* If any reader feel an interest in his 
candnuance here, he is still contmued, and still fratefiil for that interest 
Chap. tH. 8. ‘*This danse has puzzled all the commentators, and cannoti periiaps, 
be rendered with certainty. The translatians are too various to be transcrilm, and 
the coiyectures of critics too bold to be adopted. There are also some various read* 
ings in the mss. which only render the text more doubtful. After wearying myself 
in examining them, I have adopted what appears to me the best sense, as wdl as the 
most faithful version of the text as it now stands, which runs more literally thus : 
‘Thy palate w as the best wine,’ nn^ T*m, ‘going to those beloved for 

uprightnesses : * t. e. the wine which I send to those whom I particularly esteem 

for their virtues and integrity. See chap. i. 4.” lam pleased to see the simi* 

larity of our versions of a passage heretofore very perplexing: 

Williams, Also thy mouth is at the best wine, 

Which 18 sent to those whom 1 love, for their integrity. 

Edit. Calmet, Thy palate \ad4rtu\ resembles exquisite wine, 

Going to be a love mvour to integrities : 

[Or, tofriendi Haunch friendtkip hau been often experknetd], 

I have added, in No. ccccxxviii. “ I suspect the bridegroom compliments himself.** 
— ^This suspicion is not diminished, by observing a remarkable coincidence in 
Pindars seventh Olympic Ode ; thus rendered by Mr. West: — 


At when a father in the golden vase, 

The pride and glory of his wealthy stores. 

Bent his lov'd daughter’s nuptial torch to grace. 

The vineyard’s purple dews profusely pours ; 

Then to his lips the foaming chalice rears, 

With blessing hallowed, and auspicious vows. 

And mingling with the draught transporting tears. 

On the young bridegroom tlie rich gift bestows ; 

Tlie precious earnest of esteem sincere. 

Or friendly union and connubial love ; 

Here we observe, 1. The poet compares his ^ises to nectar. 2. To genuine 
nectar; the “prime wine” of the Canticles. 3. The brifl^oom receives the gift, 
*. e. the chalice, with “ the vineyard’s purple dews,” which it contains. 

In the same manner I understand the advice of Hesiod, Works and Days, 490. 

When at your boaid yonr iaithful (Hand |bu gicct. 

Without reserve and liberal be the treat: 

To stint the wine, a frugal husband shews. 

When from the middle of the cask it flows. 

t. fl. When your wine is in its prime condition, entertain a true friend with it freely, 
Do not spare it avariciously. 

I know that this has been otherwise understood, as a precept of frugality ; but, 
whether more correctly, may be doubted* Mr. Elton translates ; 

When brotf ]i4 or at the lees, no care be thine 
To save the cask ; bia spare the middle wine. 

To him llie frietid that serves tbee gUd dispense, . 

With houSeonihuMl the sMsd of iteompMiee* 

2 P 2 


The bridal train the sacred pledM revere. 

And round the youth in sprightly measures move. 

He to bis home the valued present bears. 

The grace and ornament of Aiture feasts ; 
Where, as bis father’s bounty he declares. 

Wonder shall seine the gratufaitiog guests. 

Thus on the valiant, on the swift, and strong, 
Castalia’f genuine nectar I bestow — — 
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latter prec6i>t taken in connection with the^ fomier, is cottai^ t|ie most 
libeiaL This sentiment of Hesiod has been discussed by Plutarcl)^ .in his 
siaefj^^HL 7- and by Macrobius^ SiU^rnalUh ^ii- 

*«DnDAiM, immdrahu: so the Litx. (irbo translate c y> n yl> Ma^/M^poiX <^ikelos» 
and most critics and commentators. Hassetquist 160) fbttnd'a great 

number of these plants near Galilee, which vi>^re ripe in May*, and, with other tra-^ 
reliefs and naturalists, describes it as of a »traw nauseous smelly and not good to 
eat ; but then as a Samaritan priest told Maundrell, they were supposed to help 
conception, by being laid under'the bed. However, the Editor of Cahnet is confident 
that the dudaim were melons.’’ 

The Editor of Calmet is not **confidenf on the subject ; but if he errs, he errs riot 
alone ; for that the dudaim were melons, has been the sentiment of Deusingius, who 
founds his opinion on the Arabic translation of Dudaim by Ltuffa^ by whicih the 
Arabs understand not only the mandragora, but a kind of melon, according to Ibn 
Baitar. The Persians also, he says, call this fruit Destanbouic^ i. e. perfume of 
the hands,” because they have a custom of holding it in their hands, on account of 
its agreeable odour. The Syrians and Egyptians call it Schemmaim, or Shemmamahy 
{the female breast] according to Golius. 

But observe, 1. That the word Dudaim certainly signifies “woman’s breast.” 
2. That the fruits were ripe in wheat harvest. 3. That they were of exquisite frag- 
rance : agreeable to which particulars is the information of Le Bruyn, vol. i. p. 164. 
At Ankaer, near the junction of the rivers Kur and Aras^ early in September (the 
nearest date is September 2. But how much sooner they might be ripe, does not 
appear). — 

“ I here took notice also of a fruit they call Chamamay or Breast of a Womany 
BECAUSE IT IS IN THAT SHAPE ; it is Very wholesome, and of a very pleasant 
SCENT. It is not very unlike white melons, but it is firmer,, and nearly of the colour 
of the China orange ; some of them are also of the same size, and the AmiewUms 
told me, they grow also at IspaJian, where they are in great request, and where they 
carry them in the band ly way of nosegay. Some of them are'of the size of a small 
melon, and spotted with red, yellow, and green ; the seed of these is small and 
white ; there are others which are all red. It is a grateful r^reshmenty which, 
abounds in this country.” 

Now if these melons were plentiful in Mesopotamia, but rare in Judea, in the days 
of Reuben, who by chance found some, which he brought to his mother, we have 
discovered, 1 think, a fruit which bids fairer to be the true Dudaimy than any “ plant 
of a strong nauseous smell, and unfit for eating.” [Linnjeus was of this opinion]. 

Chap. viii. 2. ** Dr. Ilodgso0a.nd the Editor of Calmet render Talmadni as the 
pr^er name of the queen’s mother ; thoimh I conceive without sufficient reason.” 

This is a remarkable mistake : as the EdUtor of Calmet opposes the notion of Dr. 
Hodgson, in p. 89; and his Arrangement expressly gives the word Tabmdniy 
“ Thou shouldest conduct me,” to the Bridegroom. Vide No. ccccxxxii. 

P. 342. “ As the origpal (rn) is equivocal, it may be rendered either distributivdy, 
each (^quisque,’ Pa^isms)y or emphatically ^ the man’ (lxx. aunp ) ; t. e. as the Editor 
of Calmet explains It, ^ the tenanC the principal or head man* 1 have preferred the 
former, because 1 find it was crinmion to divide these grounds into plantations of a 
thousand vines, each worth t^KUisand silveriings (Isa. viL 23.); and because 1 
concoive one of these would Jhavebeen too.iimonsidmMeftw aroyal vineyard.” 
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iMl eoch irme, aceoidiog to our outkon was worth abdut holf a crowh omiumHy, or 
126/. the 1000. But we ou^t to obseire^ Aat the bride bad only her pSHim bf O' 
royal vmey^d; and this was all she could transfar to Solomon. What {mmoitkm 
her share tii^ht bear to the whole is not said, but only the roTenne she drew fhimit» 
as her individual property, is noticed ; and that, no doubt, after all expenses of 
cuHivation were paid out of it The passage in Isaiah implies a plantation of prime 
cultivation and value : possibly rather better than common. N. B. The renderii^ 
of the Lxx. who resided in Ej^t, has great weight, in reference to an Egyptian 
custom. 

If these remarks are read with the same temper as they are written, the cause of 
truth will be served in conjunction with urbanity ; and be it remembered, that to 
serve the cause of truth is an honour, which, I dare say, is consciously enjoyed by 
Mr. Williams, and which long may he continue to eiyoy. ^ 


1 find myself invited, from several quarters, to give my opinion on the allegorical 
meaning of this Poem. I shall only say in reply, that 1 wonder nobody has yet set 
it in bo strong a light as it is capable of, the idea that this Song may allegorize the 
Union of the Jewish and Gentile Churches. The Jewish church, in that view, would 
be the Bridegroom, which, 1. resides at Jerusalem, 2. whose chief, and whose pro- 
locutor, is the Messiah, 3. whose dignity is superior : The Gentile Church would be 
] . from a distance, 2. new in this intimate relation, 3. swarthy in some respects, yet 
fair in others, 4. modest, yet affectionate ; elegant, yet rustic : 6. willing to yield 
obedience, property, &c. to her lord. 0. This Union would naturally be referred to 
the days of the Messiah ; but, 7. there would be many countries not directly inform- 
ed of his coming ; may these be the little sister, not yet mature in person ? — and to 
close the whole, 8. may the absence of the Chief of the Jewish church, and the 
earnest desire of the Gentile church for his return, with which the poem closes, be 
any ways related to |be actual state of things, or allude to the atill expecting 
Hebrews, and the still immature heathen? 
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LETTER from Sidney Smith, Esq. (now Admiral Sir Sidney Smith,) to his 

Father, John Smith, E«q. 

“ Dear Father, Morocco, Jan. 12, 1787, 

“You will no doubt be anxious to hear of my arrival at this place; an rapor- 
tunity of a courier to-morrOw ; ’tis too long a land journey to send the neavy 
packet of anecdotes and adventures that I have begun for yon ; so I shall make this 
single sheet just to tell you thus far, Uiat 1 am well, havmg had no ailment hot ra<^ 
as an exertion of a power you kat^ has easily r^oveif. The ktat of tkl» fhou tr 
ha^eni o/og tkU^ I am j'eU, even in the West Indies. In short, 1 And I nei^ fittt 
heat or thirst in reality, before this journey. Tkemovmoga omAtemmf^moeoit, $aljf 
evm cold, the vicinity of Moont Atlas ; from whence we have a r^nlar breeze, 
according jto my favourite principle of windir. ' We were four dlays on the road, 



Wving Mogadore the 23rd ult. escorted by an hundred lumOi eemnieiided by the 
chief Qf the Uach emy^ whept the Empm»r eept w^4iree sMniaed^ md 

a piem 0f artillery^ by way of doing honour to the English, whom he has even.Ub 
hp^ed, till npWt that he has taken it into his bead to be afiaid of us, as he known 
that we have no enemies on our hands. We wese acoompiuMd out of town by the 
European conmils, and merchants established at Mo^doie : our ifiaaer, miir am 
o/ivMrse; was an earnest of the life we were to lead. These gendemeii duied vfiOx 
us; and as there was a man of evory nation in Europe, the jumble of laiifpiafes, to 
which were added Arabic, to servants, made the curious conversation I efver 
heard. As soon as we were quit of these, the only civilized beings in the county, 1 
commenced savage, like the rest, putting on the Moorish drem and turban, llie 
white linen one is only worn the JETi^yt, or pil^ms, who have been to Mecca ; 
but as the others were strqied* 1 put on an English waistcoat-'piece of blue-and-yel- 
low striped silk, which took the fancy of the Moors so much, that 1 am persuaded 
they w(^d be an acceptable article of commerce for that use, if sent here. I was 
told by every body that the Moors were jealous of any body wearing their dress, and 
dislik^ it, but I did not believe it, because 1 could not suppose them to be excep-* 
tions to the rest of mankind, who like being followed in any custom, as it is certainly 
flattering to them. I found it as I expect^ ; they were delighted with it ; and we 
went very menily t^ether, I teaming And>ic, and they taking pleasure in teaching 
me, and were surprised that a Christian had any ideas at all, since Mahomet was 
not his guardian angel. I was mounted on a fine Arabian horse, that, on the lifting 
the right hand, sprung like an arrow out of a bow ; and on the slightest touch of the 
rein, as suddenly stopped on his haunches. This they teach them, by means of a 
bit of a most cruel constmction. The whole exercise of the soldiers consists in 
firing on full gallop, and then stopping suddenly with the musket swung atarm^s 
length over the head. They were mightily surprised that I could do that too ; not 
considering that the horse had the most difficult part to play, which he was already 
taught. Ine Moors are indolent, unless called on for some such violent exertion 
as this. — ^They are ignorant, because they have neither seen, read, or heard of any 
thing. — ^They are quick of apprehension ; but all their clevenlhss, or rather cunning, 
is exerted in tricking and over-reaching whoever they have any dealings With. 
However, they have hearts, and I have found that the road to them is pretty near 
the same as that to other mens. The Imperial savage is. the greatest rogue of them 
all: his mode of receiving the tribute and homage of us, his Eurcmean subjects (for 
I will call it no otherwise), is exasperating to the last degree. 1 have more than 
once wished for a seventy-four gun ship to knock the green tiles of his palace about 
his ears, which would brmg Um to Ms senses with regard to us, sooner than rolls 
of parchment, which, if they contain^ language, nobody dares inteipret to him, for 
fear he should be put in a passion ; and then the heads of his loving subjects are 
not very secure on their shoulders. This being the case, ’tis worth while for one 
Eilglisbman to learn the language, weH enoogn at least to pirevent an interpreter 
deceiviiig Mm. Languages being my forte, I am hard at work. You would laug^' 
if you saw me with my tu^n, whkikeis, mxid^;mapd,niiit^am amai tmder an orange- 
Jhahie hiroglgfkke^witha Mi reed^^ aod surrounded by my 
ifl^ttuctora, who don’t oomnfebted how a Chiisttan can learn, in half an hour, What 
hiasicost them ttieir whole lives. MeaUng and writing is a diMnct frofeeHim here. 
TSvift l .emfdoy myself till 1 can once more have an ojqportmlity of^ryhig my pump. 

W. S. S." 


Adieu, yenr affectimiide SoOt 
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EXTRACTS FROM XETTERS OF A LATE EMINENT CRITia 

^My d£ae Friend, 

You ask me the si^ification of the word Morrow, whether it dote not 

begin at twelve o'clock ? It is not, perhaps, easy to give a satisfactory atiswer to 
this westion. I freely send yon what occurs to me, but do not mean H as de^Mve* 
<|The word Morrow, as I suppose, denotes the next succeedihg period of Kght, 
which commences a little before the rising of the sub, and is opposed to the pre- 
ceding period of darkness, as day is to ni^t The Hebrew term M$her, or, #ltich 
still nearer to the true sound, Mewher, rendered Morrow, stcniftes the exchange of 
one thing for another. Light was given instead of the preceding hours of darkness; 
during which, the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, Gen. i. 2. The 
idea of the Hebrews, under the word Miwher, may be Anther indetstood from the 
two following passages. — And the people stood up all that dayf add til n^ht, and 
aU day on the morrow which phrase our transhttion renders ott the next dck 
xi. 32.), as opposed to night. But God prepared a worm in the rising of tne dintn 
for the Morrow,'' or, against the morrow, which is in our translation, when the Motrou> 
rose the next day, Jonah, iv. 7. This phrase shews that the Hebrew Morrow did not 
commence before the light. Now 1 consider the Ai^lo-Saxon Morrow as derived 
from the Eastern MewUer; and as it is evident from Tacitus and JuKus Ccesar, th^t 
both the Germans and the Gauls computed time in the manner of the Hebrews, and 
other Eastern nations, there is the greater reason for supposing, that our ancestors 
used the word Morrow, according to the idea of the Hebrew mewher^ 

**Sie condicunt, says Tacitus, nox ducere diem videtwr. The Anglo-Saxon to morgen, 
our to-morrow, is found in the following passages, Exodus, vii. 16. viii. 43. xvi. 23. 
xvii. 9. xxxii. 5. xxxiv. 2. Num. xi. 18. Matthew, vi. 30. Luke, xiii. 32, 33, &c. 

**The old Germans had their morgen gsAe, mmgen gift, morgehjaube, that is, marrow 
gtft, the portion of goods which the new-mamed husband gave to his wife the day 
after the nuptials. Morgen deagung, i. e. morrow day going (dilueulum). They also 
used morgen, of the morning. The old english wnters, and, if I mistake not, 
Chaucer has it, morownginge. To mergen — to merien — to merigen — to merne — and 
io morgen, are all the same word. Hence, 1 doubt not, the Gothic veib mergan, to 
discover, to divulge, to make known." 

«My dear Friend, 

^uery must have the first place ; Whether JeaM painted, or on^ 
eyelids? I consider Jezebel as painting her eydids, in order to colour the eye 
itself. She might also tinge her eyelnxiws; but the saci^ historian does not men- 
tion her face ; nor do I suppose timt she painted it. Literals, ** she trimmed her 
eyes with pouk;" •*. e. sttinum, or an in^pable powderof had ore. Dr. Shaw tells 
us, that none of the Moorish ladies (many of whom, 1 doubt not^ derive their 
as well as their customs, from Phemcia) think themedvee completely dressed tili 
they have tinged their eyelids with sJ kabol, the mwder ore, wmcfa iadofie hi this 
manner. They dip into the powder u moM bodirin of the thickriesi of a qsi^ ami 
then drawjt between their eyelids, over the ball of the eye. Thim asoety esAont is 
^ which was tiiougbt agreat addition to their heautf. This 

^rowp light on^l^t strong expression of J&teuuij. 30. ^Ihoqi^IbcmrmiteiA titem 
eyes with p^. See also Ezek. xxiii. 40. Dir. Shaw supposes Kerm hgppnt, 
i. e. the horn of Pouk, the name of Job's4aagbter, is relative to this practice. Its 
antiquity is undoubtedly great. It was a custom among the Medes, Xenopb. 
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Cyropaed. lib. i. sect. 11. Astyages also painted his fae4 9^^* h. ver 

94, 95, the eyebrows were adorned, and finely person 

trememies attollens octUos. See the whole passage. — Also, Shaw’s T^avehy p. 299 
Natural History of Barhary^ chap. iii. sect. 7. 

“ I could wish my intelligent friends, when they read the Scriptures, to use th< 
larger Oxford BibleSi and to attend particularly to the marginal references, and to 
the marginal readingSy which are exactly literal, and therefore, 1 believe, always 
suggest the true sense. Make a trial on 2 Kings, ix. 30. ; and on the passages before 
quoted, from Jerem. and £zek. This will be a means of 'conveying much valuable 
knowledge and true criticism. Try also as specimens, Amos iii. 9. Job xxxiii. 27, 28.’’ 

*‘My dear Friend, 

“ I cannot delay iinswering any questions of yours. But you have called my atten- 
tion to a diifiieult fii^sa^. The term rendered hunting is a metaphorical expression, 
borrowed from the action of a hunter, when he comes sideways upon hia game. 
Hence it signifies to watch along the side of a person, witli a view of engaging or 
decoying: and indeed this last term will express the prophet’s meaning. I suppose 
the pillows here mentioned to be nearly the same with the lectistemia pulvinaria of 
ancient idolaters. These the Western nations placed in temples and religious 
houses; but the Eastern idolaters placed them in gardens and groves; not being 
always so fond of temples. Perhaps they might be under tents. The word rendered 
ojrm-holes denotes the sides, or all the parts of the body lying under the arm, and is 
put for the sides. I will endeavour to give you the prophet’s words literally. 

“ Ver. 18. Woe to them sewing pillows for all sides, under the arm, and making veils, 
or coverings for the head, of every stature or height, to decoy souls I Will ye decoy the 
souls of ray people? and the souls, with yours, will ye keep alive ? Ver. 20. Where- 
fore, thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 1 am against your pillows (or couches), wherewith 
ye decoy these female souls to flower-gardens, and I will tear them away from be- 
neath your arms ; and I will let go impheshutli) the female souls, wherewith ye decoy 
{nepheshim) the male souls, to flower-gardens, and I will tear away the veils, and my 
people shall no more be in your hand, to be decoyed.” 

“Be pleased to observe the following things — that the prophet spoke these words 
in captivity, before the captivity of Zedekiah: read Jer. xxix. : that souls are here 
toT persons: that gardens were places consecrated to idols, Neh. i. 29. Isa. Ixv. 3.; 
anefmost probably to the goddess of prosperity,* so often mentioned in the 

Jewish history, and styled “Queen of Heaven,” Jer. xliv. which read, from the 15th 
verse, where it will appear the women were peculiarly engaged in the worship ; that, 
perhaps, the prophet may allude to sonie obscene rites which belonged to this god* 
dess, who was the Eastern Venus ; the same may be hinted by Jeremiah : that the 
Romans, in their public calamities from Hannibal, used rites, which seem to resem- 
ble those here mentioned by the prophet: Tvm'iectisteindum perhedrium hahitum — 
sex pulvinaria in conspectu fuere. Livy, xxii. cap. 10. ; read the whole passage : 
that those pultnnaria seem to have been used in connection with divination and 
predictions of prosperity ; and that, by means of those couches, or pulvinariesy the 
false prophetesses seduced the people, and prevented their recovery to the tnie 
worship of God by his prophets ; which thing made the heart of the righteous* sad, 
who feared the enlargement and continuance of desolation. You see I can only 
give general hints, which, if they be good for any thing, will be sufficient.” 
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